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In  this  Edition  the  General  Index  has  been  somewhat  altered 
and  enlarged.  A  separate  Index  of  all  Texts  of  Holy  Scripture 
quoted  in  Hooker's  Works,  and  a  Glossary  of  Words  strange 
either  in  themselves  or  in  Hooker's  use  of  them,  have  been  added. 
In  the  preparation  of  the  Glossary  valuable  help  has  been  most 
kindly  given  by  F.  J.  Fumivaly  Esq.,  one  of  the  Honorary  Secre- 
taries of  the  Philological  Sodety. 

AbMm&er  1803. 


Successive  Editions  of  the  Life  of  Hooter. 


EDITOB'S  PREFACE. 


[i]  1  HE  first  object  of  the  present  publication  is,  to  exhibit  the  bditor's 

remains   of  the  great   and  venerable  writer    (all,  unfortu 

nately,  more  or  less  imperfect)  in  as  correct  a  form  as  could  be 
attained,  by  reference,  throughout,  to  the  original  editions; 
and  in  some  few  cases,  to  MS.  copies. 

I.  In  respect  of  the  Life  of  Hooker,  by  Walton — ^which 
has  a  sort  of  customary  right  to  appear  first  in  all  collections  of 
his  remains,  and  a  right,  surely,  which  no  one  would  wish  to 
disturb,  who  can  enter  into  the  spirit  either  of  the  biographer, 
or  of  his  subject — ^the  reader  will  find  some  considerable  varia- 
tions from  the  copy  which  appears  in  most  former  editions :  of 
which  the  following  is  the  account.  The  life  was  first  written 
at  Archbishop  Sheldon^s  suggestion  to  correct  the  errors 
of  that  by  Bishop  Gauden,  which  had  come  out  in  1662. 
The  first  edition  bears  date  1665;  the  date  of  the  Introduc- 
tion is  fixed  to  the  year  before,  by  the  expression,  ''  I  must 
*'  look  back  to  his  death,  now  sixty-four  years  past :"  for 
Hooker  died  Nov.  a,  1600.  In  1670,  it  was  reprinted,  together 
with  the  lives  of  Donne,  Wotton,  and  Herbert,  and  the  col- 
lection was  dedicated,  as  the  separate  life  had  been,  to  Wal- 
ton^s  intimate  friend  (if  he  might  not  be  called  his  patron) 
Bishop  Morley.  It  was  so  popular  as  to  reach  a  fourth  edition 
in  1675 :  and  from  that,  which  was  the  last  that  had  the  au- 
thor's corrections,  the  present  reprint  has  been  made.  To  the 
best  of  the  Editor's  knowledge,  the  copy  of  the  Life  prefixed 
to  the  editions  of  Hooker  since  1666,  was  taken  from  Walton's 
first  edition.  For  although  there  were  at  least  two  reprints  of 
Hooker  before  Walton's  death,  one  in  1676  and  one  in  1682, 
(he  died  Dec.  15,  1683,)  the  Life  remained  uncorrected:  and 
this  circumstance  not  being  observed  by  Dr.  Zouch  led  him  to 
select  for  his  edition  a  text  which  undoubtedly  Walton  himself 


ii  Walton's  general  Correc^fias :  Exception  to  it. 

^"^52  tad  discarded.      Dr.  Wordsworth  in  his  Ecclesiastical  Bio- 

PREFACE. 

graphy  saw  and  corrected  the  mistake.     It  is  remarkable  that 

it  should  have  escaped  Strype's  notice  when  he  inserted  his 
corrections  and  additions  in  the  reprint  of  1705.  Some  of  the 
principal  variations  are  set  down  in  the  notes  to  the  present 
edition :  but  without  exact  collation  of  the  two  texts. 

The  general  result,  in  the  Editor's  opinion,  is  favourable  to 
Walton's  veracity,  industry,  and  judgment.  The  advantage  he 
possessed  was  great  in  his  connection  *  with  the  Cranmer  family. 
Hooker's  near  neighbours  and  most  intimate  friends.  Of  this 
connexion  Walton's  biographers  do  not  appear  to  have  thought 
much,  if  it  was  at  all  observed  by  them;  though  it  was  this  in 
all  probability  which  gave  the  colouring  to  his  whole  fu- 
ture life,  introducing  him  into  societies  and  pursuits  from 
which  otherwise  he  seemed  far  removed.  At  the  same  time 
the  Editor  has  no  wish  to  deny,  that  which  is  apparent  of  itself 
to  every  reader — the  peculiar  fascination,  if  one  may  call  it  so, 
by  which  Walton  was  led  unconsciously  to  communicate  more 
or  l^BS  of  his  own  tone  and  character  to  all  whom  he  under- 
took to  represent.  But  this  is  like  his  custom  of  putting  long 
speeches  into  their  mouths  :  we  see  at  once  that  it  is  his  way, 
and  it  deceives  no  one.  Perhaps  the  case  of  Hooker  is  that 
in  which  the  biographer  has  on  the  whole  produced  the  most 
incorrect  impression  of  his  subject.  He  seems  to  have  judged 
rather  &om  anecdotes  which  had  come  to  his  knowledge,  than 
from  the  indications  of  temperament  which  Hooker's  own 
writings  afford.  Otherwise  he  might  perhaps  have  seen  rea- 
son to  add  to  his  commendation  of  him  for  meekness  and 
patience,  that  those  qualities  were  by  no  means  constitutional 
in  him.  Like  Moses,  to  whom  Walton  compares  him,  he  was 
by  nature  extremely  sensitive,  quick  in  feeling  any  sort  of  un- 
fairness, and  thoroughly  aware  of  his  own  power  to  chastise  it: 

*  This  marriAge  of  the  Archbishop's  rank  and  education,  according  to  the 

great-niece   with  a   simple  London  fiishion  of  that  time,  there  was  no 

shopkeeper  would  seem  to  shew  that  reason  why  she  might  not  become  the 

Hooker's  own  marriage  however  ill-  wife  of  a  country  clei*g3rman,  though 

assorted  in  other  respects,  would  not  of  an  old  £unily,  and  nephew  of  a 

be  considered  as  disparaging  to  his  member  of  parliament.    Churchman, 

station  in  society.  The  woman  might  her  £ftther,  had  been  wealthy,  and  the 

be,  as  Antony  Wood  describes  her,  £unily  bore  arma;,  as  appears  by  the 

"  clownish  and  silly,"  but  in  point  of  Ho  Aers'  pedigree. 


Fragments  from  Reynolds  ;  Hooker^ s  Change  of  Sentiment,    iii 

80  that  his  forbearance  (which  those  only  can  judge  of^  who  bditor's 

have  acquainted  themselves  with  the  writings  of  his  opponents) 

must  have  been  the  result  of  strong  principle^  and  unwearied 
self-control.  Again^  Walton  or  his  informants  appear  to  have 
considered  him  as  almost  childishly  ignorant  of  human  nature 
and  of  the  ordinary  business  of  life :  whereas  his  writings 
throughout  betray  uncommon  shrewdness  and  quickness  of 
observation^  and  a  vein  of  the  keenest  humour  runs  through 
them;  the  last  quality  we  should  look  for,  if  we  judged  only 
by  reading  the  Life.  In  these  respects  it  may  seem  probable 
that  if  the  biographer  had  been  personally  acquainted  with 
his  subject,  the  picture  would  have  been  somewhat  modified : 
in  no  others^  is  there  any  reason,  either  from  his  writings 
or  from  contemporary  evidence,  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  his 
report, 
[a]  It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  Notes  and  Appendix  to  the 
Life,  some  use  has  been  made  of  the  collections  of  Mr.  Ful- 
man,  which  are  preserved  in  C.  C.  C.  Library,  to  the  number 
of  twenty-two  volumes ;  of  which  an  account  may  be  seen  in 
Dr.  Bliss's  edition  of  the  Athense  Oxonienses,  iv.  24a :  as  also 
an  account  of  the  collector,  who  had  been  the  alumnus  and 
amanuensis  of  Hammond,  and  was  the  friend  and  literary  ad- 
viser of  Antony  Wood.  He  was  also  acquainted  with  Walton, 
as  appears  from  his  Appendix  to  the  Life  of  Hooker,  p.  89. 
note  3 ;  and  from  an  indorsement  in  Fulman's  hand,  on  some 
papers  which  will  be  found,  vol.  iii.  p.  108,  of  this  edition. 
AU  therefore  that  he  knew  about  Hooker  he  had  communi- 
cated to  Walton,  no  doubt,  before  1675 :  and  therefore  little 
or  no  direct  additional  information  was  to  be  expected,  or 
occurs,  in  his  papers. 

The  chief  use  now  made  of  them  has  been  to  extract  a  few 
passages  relating  to  Reynolds,  Hooker's  tutor,  and  undoubt- 
edly the  leader  of  the  Moderate  Puritanical  party  in  the  Uni- 
versity at  that  time.  A  specimen  of  his  tone  and  principles 
may  be  seen  in  the  Further  Appendix  to  the  Life,  N®.  ii: 
which  letter,  with  all  that  we  read  of  Reynolds,  tends  to  put 
in  a  strong  light  his  pupil  Hooker's  entire  independence  of 
thought,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  worked  his  way  towards 
other  views  than  those  in  which  he  had  been  trained.  For  it 
may  be  observed  that  his  uncle,  John  Hooker  or  Vowel,  was 


iv  Order  of  Hooker^ s  Works : 

pj>iT()R'8  rather  a  keen  partisan^  as  he  had  been  at  one  time  an  associate^ 
PREFACE,  Qf  p^jter  Martyr  and  others  of  the  more  uncompromising  foreign 
Reformers :  as  his  historical  fragments^  inserted  in  Holinshed^ 
may  shew.  Hooker's  connection  again  with  Bishop  Jewel ; 
with  Dr.  Cole,  President  of  C.  C.  C,  who  had  been  forced  on 
the  society  by  the  Queen's  government '^j  and  with  Cole's 
party  in  the  College ;  were  all  things  calculated,  as  far  as  they 
went,  to  give  him  a  bias  towards  the  extreme  which  was 
accounted  most  contrary  to  Romanism.  And  indeed  the  deep 
and  sincere  dread  with  which  he  regarded  the  errors  and  ag- 
gressions of  Rome,  is  apparent  in  every  part  of  his  writings : 
and  so  much  the  more  instructive  will  it  prove,  should  we 
find  him  of  his  own  accord  embracing  those  catholic  opinions 
and  practices,  which  some  in  their  zeal  against  popery  may 
have  too  lightly  parted  with,  but  which  Rome  alone  could  not 
give,  neither  should  we  allow  her  indirectly  to  take  them  away. 

The  other  short  pieces,  subjoined  to  the  Life  in  this  edition, 
are  accounted  for  by  notes  as  they  severally  occur. 
[3]  a.  If  Hooker's  works  were  arranged  in  the  order  of  their 
composition,  (a  course  which  is  so  far  preferable  to  any  other, 
as  it  gives  the  completest  view  of  the  progress  of  the  writer's 
own  mind,  and  any  modifications  which  his  opinions  may 
have  undergone,)  the  Sermons  relating  to  the  controversy 
with  Travers,  1585-6,  would  naturally  come  first  in  order. 
For  that  controversy  not  only  preceded  the  Laws  of  Eccle- 
siastical Polity  in  order  of  time,  but  actually  led  to  the  first 
idea  and  undertaking  of  the  great  work  ^.  However,  in  the 
present  publication,  the  precedent  of  all  former  ones  has  been 
respected ;  but  it  will  be  for  future  editors  to  consider  whether 
they  may  not  advantageously  invert  this  order. 

The  statement  of  Walton,  that  the  dispute  in  the  Temple 
led  immediately  to  the  design  of  Hooker's  Treatise,  is  inci- 
dentally confirmed  by  a  passage  in  the  Sermon  on  pride,  which 
appears  from  internal  evidence  to  have  been  a  subsequent  part 
of  the  same  course,  to  which  the  discourses  censured  by  Travers 
belonged.  The  passage  occurs  in  a  portion  of  the  Sermon  now 
for  the  first  time  printed  *».  He  is  speaking  of  the  difierence  be- 
tween moral  or  natural,  and  positive  or  mutable  law :  "  which 

3  Stiype,  Pwker,  i.  518.        3  See  Life,  p.  65, 66,       <  See  vol.  iii.  p.  618. 
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*'  diflference,''  he  says, ''  being  nndiscemed,  hath  not  a  little  editor's 
*'  obscured  justice.  It  is  no  small  perplexity  which  this  one  ^^^^^ 
"  thing  hath  bred  in  the  minds  of  many,  who  beholding  the 
''  laws  which  God  himself  hath  given  abrogated  and  disan- 
''  nulled  by  human  authority,  imagine  that  justice  is  hereby 
*'  conculcated ;  that  men  take  upon  them  to  be  wiser  than 
'^  God  himself;  that  unto  their  devices  His  ordinances  are 
*'  constrained  to  give  place ;  which  popular  discourses,  when 
"  they  are  polished  with  such  art  and  cunning  as  some  men's 
''  wits  are  well  acquainted  with,  it  is  no  hard  matter  with 
*'  such  tunes  to  enchant  most  religiously  affected  souls.  The 
''  root  of  which  error  is  a  misconceit  that  all  laws  are  positive 
^'  which  men  establish,  and  all  laws  which  God  delivereth  im- 
''  mutable.  No,  it  is  not  the  author  which  maketh,  but  the 
"  matter  whereon  they  are  made,  that  causeth  laws,  to  be  thus 
"  distinguished.''  Such  as  are  acquainted  with  the  argument  of 
the  first  three  books  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  will  perceive  at 
once  in  the  paragraph  just  cited  the  very  rudiment  and  germ 
of  that  argument :  which,  occurring  as  it  does  in  a  sermon 
which  must  have  been  preached  within  a  few  months  of  the 
discourse  on  Justification,  shews  how  his  mind  was  then  em- 
ployed, how  ripe  and  forward  his  plans  were,  and  how  accu- 
rate Walton's  information  concerning  them. 

Accordingly,  the  summer  of  1586  may  be  fixed  on  as  the 
time  of  his  commencing  the  work :  and  after  six  years  and 
more,  i.  e.  on  the  9th  of  March,  1592-3,  the  four  first  books 
were  licensed  to  "  John  Windet^,  dwelling  at  the  signe  of  the 
'*  Crosse  Keyes  near  Powle's  Wharffe."  Most  of  the  work 
was  therefore  composed  in  London,  amidst  the  annoyance  of 
controversy,  and  the  interruption  of  constant  preaching  to 
such  an  audience  as  the  Temple  then  furnished.  For  it  was 
only  in  July  1591,  that  he  obtained  what  he  had  so  long 
wished  for,  a  quiet  home  in  the  country,  viz.  at  Boscomb  near 
Salisbury. 

Four  days  after  the  entry  at  Stationers'  Hall,  the  MS.  was 
sent  to  Lord  Burghley :  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  delay 
which  ensued  in  the  printing  was  occasioned  by  him.     For 

6  Windet  was  one  of  the  publishers  him  about  this  time  publishing  a  work 
commonlj  employed  by  persons  of  of  Dr.  Bridges,  and  the  tract  called 
Hookei^t  way  of  thinking:   we  find      *' Querimonia  Ecclesis." 


yi  Aids  to  Hooker  in  completing  his  Treatise, 

EDTTORti  the  first  edition  bears  date  1594.  There  is  a  MS.  note  of 
™^^^'  Hooker's  on  a  pamphlet  called  "  the  Christian  Letter/'  &c. 
(hereafter  to  be  spoken  of)  which  would  lead  to  the  supposition 
that  Burghley  as  well  as  Whitgift  had  seen  and  approved 
the  unpublished  work.  The  writers  or  writer  of  the  Letter, 
having  brought  sundry  doctrinal  exceptions  to  the  books  of 
the  Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  had  appealed  to  the  au- 
thor^, as  to  what  he  thought  in  his  conscience  would  be  the 
sentence  of  bishops  and  divines,  were  his  work,  and  two 
others  just  then  published  7,  to  be  authoritatively  examined  by 
such  and  such  persons,  and  compared  with  the  formularies  of 
the  Church.  To  this  challenge  part  of  Hooker's  reply  is, 
*^  The  books  you  mention  have  been  perused.  They  were  seen 
*'  and  judged  of  before  they  came  abroad  to  the  open  view  of 
*'  the  world.  They  were  not  published  as  yours  is.  As 
**  learned  as  any  this  nation  hath  saw  them  and  red  them 
'^  before  they  came  to  your  hands.  And  for  any  thing  that  I 
'*  could  ever  yet  learn,  the  learneder  they  are  that  have  given 
'*  sentence  concerning  the  same,  the  farder  they  have  differed 
'*  from  this  your  virulent,  uncharitable,  and  unconscionable 
*'  sentence.'^ 

Besides  Whitgift  and  Burghley,  we  know  that  Hooker 
availed  himself  of  the  judgment  of  his  two  friends,  Cranmer 
and  Sandys®,  (if  they  were  within  reach;)  and  there  is  much 
reason  to  suppose  that  Dr.  Reynolds  also  was  consulted  9. 
With  Saravia  he  was  unacquainted,  until  he  went  into  the 
neighbourhood  of  Canterbury  ^^^ 
[4]  As  for  assistance  in  the  way  of  books,  there  is  every  mark 
of  his  having  been  abundantly  supplied  during  the  preparation 
of  his  work.  Li  several  cases  he  quotes  foreign  productions, 
which  from  the  dates  of  their  publication  could  have  been 
only  just  out  of  the  press  in  time  to  be  so  cited.  Every 
thing  probably  was  sent  to  Whitgift :  and  his  stores,  it  may 
be  supposed,  were  placed  at  Hooker's  command. 

He  observes  a  remarkable  accuracy  in  citation,  especially 
of  the  passages  which  he  means  to  refute.     Sometimes  indeed 

0  Page  44.  notes  on  B.  vi. 

7  ««  Qaerimonia    EcoleeiaB  ;**     and  9  B.  vi  App.  inyoL  iii.  X09,  ni, 
*'  Bftnoroft's  DangerouB  Poritiong."  10  Life^  p.  74. 

8  See  Life,  App.  p.  104 ;  and  toI.  iu. 
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he  abridges^  where  Cartwright  is  unnecessarily  verbose  (a  EnrroR's 
fault  against  which  that  writer  was  not  much  on  his  guard) :  ^^^^^^ 
but  there  is  not  (as  the  Editor  believes  after  minute  examina- 
tion) a  single  instance  of  unffdr  citation.  That  the  reader 
QUiy  judge  of  this  for  himself^  the  rule  of  the  present  edition 
has  been^  scrupulously  to  point  out  all  particulars  in  which 
the  passages  produced  to  be  refiited^  or  otherwise  in  the  way 
of  argument^  at  all  vary  firom  their  originals.  We  learn  from 
a  note  of  Sandys  >^  on  the  sixth  Book^  that  Hooker^s  ''dis- 
"  course  had  credit  of  sincerity  in  the  former  books  especially 
*'  by  means  of  setting  down  Mr.  Cartwrighfs  and  W.T[ra- 
*'  versj's  words  in  the  margent  wheresoever  they  were  im- 
"  pugned.'^  As  an  instance  of  his  care  we  may  observe^  that 
the  copy  of  the  Christian  Letter^  on  which  his  notes  are  made^ 
has  nearly  all  the  errata^  which  are  marked  at  the  end^  cor- 
rected in  the  body  of  the  pamphlet  by  his  own  hand. 
[5]  The  Mitio  Princeps^^  itself  is  a  small  folio,  very  closely,  but 
clearly,  and  in  general  most  accurately,  printed.  The  present 
edition  professes  to  be  a  reprint  of  it,  except  in  some  matters 
of  punctuation,  and  in  many  of  orthography.  As  to  the 
former:  amidst  great  general  exactness  (to  which  also  the 
little  remaining  MS.  bears  witness)  there  occur  sometimes 
whole  pages  in  which  almost  all  the  smaller  stops  are 
omitted  in  a  manner  which  covld  scarcely  be  intentional :  and 
there  the  liberty  has  been  taken  *of  arranging  them  in  the 
way  which  seems  most  agreeable  to  the  author's  general 
system  of  punctuation.  Care  however  has  been  taken  not 
unwarrantably  to  determine  by  this  process  the  meaning  of 
clauses,  which   might  fairly  be  left  ambiguous.     However, 

both  in  this  question  and  still  more  in  that  of  spelling,  the 

• 

1 1  Vol.  iii.  1 56.  "  that  they  did  not  appear  tiU  the  year 

13  Hie  Editor  takes  this  opportunity  "  1594.     The  fifth  was  published  by 

of  acknowledging  his  obligations  to  the  "  itself  in  1 597*  the  printer  being  the 

Bey.  Dr.  BUss,  Registrar  of  the  Uni-  "  person  who  executed  the  first  part  in 

TersityofOzfordyfortheuseof  acopy  **  1594.     It  is  singular  that  neither 

of  this  rare  volume,  including  also  the  "  Ames  nor  Herbert"  (who  notice  the 

fifth  Book,  first  edition,  in  correcting  first  part,  Typograph.  Antiq.  toI.  li. 

the  press :  and  also  for  the  foUowing  p.  1230,)  **  knew  any  thing  of  the  fifth 

note  regarding  the  two.     **  The  four  ''  book.    What  they  say  of  the  four 

"  first  books  were,  according  to  Maun-  **  first,  is  quoted  from  Maunsel"  (Ca« 

''  eel,  printed  in  1591.3.  Walton  how-  talogue,  part  i.  p.  59)  **  and  the  Sta- 

*'  erer  (and  he  is  probably  right)  says  "  tioners'  Register. ** 


viii  Hooker^s  Orthography,  Punctuation,  Citations. 

EDrroR-s  Editor  acknowledges  that  he  should  himself  prefer  an  exact 

—  reprint  of  the  original,  excepting  of  course  palpable  errors  of 

the  press.  In  one  respect  especially,  i.  e.  as  a  specimen  and 
monument  of  language,  ancient  books  lose  very  much  of  their 
value  by  the  neglect  of  ancient  orthography.  But  this,  it  was 
feared,  could  not  be  remedied  without  making  the  work  less  fit 
for  general  use.  All  that  remained  was  to  take  care  that  no 
word  should  be  lost,  added,  or  mistaken :  and  this  it  has  been 
endeavoured  to  ensure  by  more  than  one  exact  collation. 

In  verifying  the  quotations,  there  has  been  occasional  diflS- 
culty;  first,  from  their  being  very  often  no  otherwise  appro- 
priated to  a  particular  spot  in  the  text,  than  as  standing 
opposite  to  it  in  the  margin,  without  any  letter  or  mark  of 
reference :  a  circumstance  which  has  caused  them  to  be  mis- 
placed in  subsequent  editions,  not  unfrequently  by  whole 
pages.  The  author  seems  to  have  become  aware  of  the  in- 
convenience before  he  published  the  fifth  book ;  for  in  that, 
with  few  exceptions,  letters  of  reference  are  inserted.  It  is 
remarkable  amidst  so  much  accuracy  that  the  titles  of  books 
quoted  should  have  been  given  in  many  cases  so  very  errone- 
ously and  imperfectly,  as  to  lead  to  the  supposition  that  the 
press  was  not  corrected  by  the  author,  nor  by  any  scholar  on 
his  behalf.  This  has  added  considerably  to  the  labour  insepa- 
rable from  the  task  of  verifying  quotations  of  that  date,  when 
''  Chrysostom  saith,'' ''  Atrgustine  saith,'^  or  the  like,  was  the 
received  method  of  alleging  the  Fathers  and  Schoolmen.  And 
in  more  cases  than  the  present  Editor  could  have  wished,  his 
endeavours  to  trace  the  quotation  have  as  yet  proved  fruit- 
less :  a  thing  particularly  to  be  regretted  in  such  a  writer  as 
Hooker,  much  of  whose  argument  depends  on  authority,  and 
on  the  exact  wording  and  context  of  passages  produced. 
Where  tracing  the  reference  was  not  beyond  his  skill,  the 
Editor  has  with  few  exceptions  thought  it  right  to  insert  the 
whole  passage  referred  to  in  the  notes :  and  in  doing  so,  has 
been  almost  invariably  impressed  with  admiration,  not  only 
at  the  depth  and  fulness  of  the  writer's  knowledge,  but  also 
at  his  fairness  as  well  as  skill  in  the  conduct  of  his  argument. 
It  will  be  found  of  course,  that  in  disputing  with  Romanists, 
he  generally  alleges  by  preference  Roman  catholic  authori- 
ties; and  with  Puritans,  the  writings  of  the  reformers  of  Zurich 


IHvmon  into  Sections.    Ptiblication  of  the  Fifth  Book,      ix 
and  Geneva.     And  in  some  cases,  where  his  authorities  at  editorj 
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first  sight  might  be  accounted  but  a  gratuitous  ostentation 
of  learning,  it  may  appear  that  they  were  severally  represen- 
tatives of  so  many  classes  or  schools  whose  agreement  in 
some  common  point  it  was  of  consequence  to  exhibit.  An 
example  may  be  seen  in  b.  vii.  c.  xi.  8.  note®^ :  and  another 
in  b.  i.  c.  viii.  3.  note  ^^ ;  where  an  array  of  quotations  is  pro- 
duced in  support  of  what  appears  at  first  sight  a  truism,  but 
it  will  perhaps  be  found  that  the  writers  quoted  are  in  fact,  as 
has  just  been  said,  representatives  of  those  systems  in  philo- 
sophy and  theology  which  are  most  opposed  to  each  other, 
and  that  it  might  be  of  use  to  shew  them  expressly  assenting 
in  conmion  to  that  one  principle  of  natural  reason  at  least. 
[6]  The  greatest  liberty  taken  with  the  text  by  the  present 
Editor  has  been  the  breaking  it  up  into  numbered  paragraphs 
and  sections,  and  inserting,  by  way  of  running  title,  the  chief 
topics  of  as  many  paragraphs  as  the  space  would  conveniently 
receive.  In  doing  this  he  is  well  aware  that  he  has  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  taken  on  himself  the  duties  of  a  commentator. 
As  such  he  has  endeavoured  to  execute  his  task  faithfully: 
but  he  cannot  flatter  himself  that  in  so  long  a  work  (the  ar- 
rangement of  which,  in  many  places,  is  rather  fine  and  subtle, 
than  easy  and  prominent)  he  has  always  succeeded  in  drawing 
his  partition-lines  exactly,  or  in  hitting  and  describing  pre- 
cisely the  characteristic  topic  of  each  paragraph.  However,  it 
was  but  a  choice  of  two  evils :  and  it  seemed  better  that  critical 
students  should  occasionally  have  to  correct  such  errors  for 
themselves,  than  that  popular  readers  should  be  altogether 
deterred  by  the  wearisome  uninviting  form  of  the  text. 

3.  These  remarks  apply  as  well  to  the  second  portion  of  the 
work  as  to  the  first.  That  second  portion,  containing  the 
fifth  book  alone,  came  out,  as  is  well  known,  in  1597^  alto- 
gether in  the  same  form  as  its  predecessors.  It  seems  to 
have  excited  great  and  immediate  attention;  one  result  of 
which  was  the  appearance  of  a  pamphlet  often  to  be  men- 
tioned in  the  notes  to  the  present  edition,  of  which  therefore 
in  this  place  it  is  necessary  to  give  some  account.  It  is  en- 
titled, ''  A  Christian  Letter  of  certaine  English  Protestants, 
''  unfidned  favourers  of  the  present  state  of  Religion,  author- 
ff  ised  and  professed  in  England :   unto  that  Reverend  and 


Ckriitian  Letter :  Occasion  of  it  : 

EDITOR'S  ''  learned  man^  Mr.  R.  Hoo.  requiring  resolution  in  certain 
matters  of  doctrine  (which  seeme  to  overthrow  the  founda- 
'^  tion  of  Christian  Religion^  and  of  the  Church  among  us) 
"  expreslie  contained  in  his  five  books  of  Ecclenastical  Policie. 
"  1599.''  It  is  a  small  4to.  of  49  pages^  and  bears  no  printer^s 
name.  Some  account  of  it  may  be  seen  appended  to  the  Life 
of  Hooker  in  Dr.  Wordsworth's  Ecclesiastical  Biography ; 
and  the  whole  has  been  annexed^  in  the  form  of  notes^  to 
Hanbury^s  edition  of  Hooker,  London,  1831.  Its  general  drift 
may  be  gathered  from  the  opening  sentences  ^ '2. 

€€  13  When  men  dreame  they  are  asleepe,  and  while  men 
'^sleepe  the  enemie  soweth  tares,  and  tares  take  roote  and 
''  hinder  the  good  come  of  the  Church  before  it  be  espied. 
'^  Therefore  msemen  thfov^h  silence  permitt  nothing  looselie  to 
"paeee  away  as  in  a  dreame.  Your  ofier  then,  Maist.  Hoo.  is 
''  godly  and  laudable,  to  enforme  men  of  the  estate  of  the 
''  church  of  Ood  established  among  us.  For  the  teachers  of 
^*  righteous  things  are  highlie  to  be  commended.  And  he 
''  that  leadeth  men  rightlie  to  judge  of  the  church  of  God  is 
"  to  be  beloved  of  all  men.  Howbeit  sometimes  goodlie  pro- 
'^  mises  are  meere  formal,  and  great  offers  serve  onely  to 
''  hoodwinke  such  as  meane  well.  And  as  by  a  faire  shew  of 
^*  wishing  well,  our  first  parents  were  fowlie  deceaved;  so  is 
y  there  a  cunning  framed  method,  by  exoellencie  of  wordes, 
''  and  intising  speeches  of  man's  wisdome,  to  beg^le  and  be- 
''  witch  the  verie  Church  of  God.  And  such  as  are  used  for 
''  this  purpose  come  in  sheepes  clothing.     For  he  translateth 

13  Here  and  elsewhere  the  copy  of  "  my  profession  to  write  for  men's  in- 
the  "  Christian  Letter "  referred  to  is  "  formation  conoeming  the  state  of  the 
one  in  the  Library  of  C.  C.  C.  Oxon  ;  "  Chorch  of  EngUmd.  Tiiat  they 
with  the  nse  of  which  the  Editor  has  "  which  are  sincere  minded  men  in- 
been  most  kindly  &vonred  by  the  Pre-  *'  deed  were  almost  deceyyed  by  the 
sldent :  a  copy  enriched  with  a  good  "  fiur  speeches  wherewith  I  doke  and 
many  notea  in  Hooker's  own  hand-  "  ooulor  mine  intent.  That  calling  at 
writing.  Nearly  all  these  notes  will  "  the  length  their  wittes  unto  them 
be  fbond  in  this  edition,  snbjoined  "  they  saw  very  great  presumptions 
(with  so  much  of  the  pamphlet  itself  "  whereby  I  might  be  taken  for  a  close 
at  seemed  necessary  to  make  them  in-  "  enimy  to  the  fidth  and  doctrine  of 
telligible)  to  those  portions  of  the  work  "  this  Church,  in  shew  a  mainteiner  of 
rs^eotiyely  to  which  the  pamphlet  in  "  the  goTemment  of  €k>d*s  house,  in- 
each  case  referred.  "  deed  an  incendiarie,  one  set  to  fier 

18  Hooker,  marg.  note.     "  That  it  "  the  house  of  God  for  other  men's 

"  was  not  my  purpose  though  it  were  "  better  epportunitie  to  rifle  it.** 


Hooker  censured  as  a  Papist  in  Disguise.  xi 

"  himself  into  an  angel  of  lights  who  blindeth  all  men  with  editor's 
"  utter  darkness.  deface, 

*'  When  we,  therefore,  your  loving  conntiTmen,  (un&yn* 
**  edlie  fiEtvonring  the  present  state,  and  embracing  from  our 
'*  heartes  the  gospel  of  Christ,  as  it  is  preached  and  professed 
'*  in  England,  being  readie  every  hower  to  give  up  our  lives 
"  for  Grod's  glorie  and  the  honour  of  our  Queene'^,)  having 
''  so  goodlie  a  champion  to  offer  combat  in  our  defence,  were 
''  made  verie  secure,  and  by  the  sweete  sounde  of  your  melo- 
''  dious  stile,  almost  cast  into  a  dreaming  sleepe :  wee  hap- 
"  pelie  remembring  your  pre&ce  that  there  might  bee  some 
''  oiAer  cause,  opened  at  the  length  our  heavie  eyes,  and  cast- 
'^  ing  some  more  earnest  and  intentive  sight  into  your  man- 
^^  ner  of  fight,  it  seemed  to  us  that  covertlie  and  underhand 
"  you  did  bende  all  your  skill  and  force  against  the  present 
''  state  of  our  English  church,  and  by  colour  of  defending  the 
**  discipline  and  govemement  thereof,  to  make  questionable 
"  and  bring  in  contempt  the  doctrine  and  faith  itselfe.  For 
*^  we  saw  the  theme  and  the  cause  you  have  in  hand  to 
*^  be  notable  simples,  whereof  a  skilful  popishe  apoticarie  can 
''  readilie  make  some  fine  potion  or  sweete  smelling  oint- 
**  ment,  to  bring  heedlesse  men  into  the  pleasant  dreame 
of  weU-weenvng,  while  they  closelie  set  on  fire  the  house  of 
(}od.  And  may  wee  not  tmlie  say  that  under  the  shewe  of 
^*  inveighing  against  Puritanes,  the  chiefest  pointes  of  popish 
'^  blasphemie  are  many  times  and  in  many  places  by  divers 
^'  men  not  obscurelie  broached,  both  in  sermons  and  in  writ- 
'*  ing :  to  the  great  griefe  of  many  fidthftil  subjectes,  who 
**  pray  for  the  blessed  and  peaceable  continuance  of  her  most 
*^  gracious  Majestic,  and  of  the  estate  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
'^  Christ  as  it  is  now  established  among  us  ?  And  verelie 
'*  such  a  thing  offered  itselfe  unto  our  eyes  in  reading  your 
**  bookes,  and  we  had  not  skill  howe  to  judge  otherwise  ef  the 
'^  handling  of  your  penne  and  of  the  scope  of  your  matter/' 
Then,  chaUenging  him  to  reconcile  his  positions  with  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  the  Apologies  and  other  writings 
of  the  defenders  of  the  Anglican  Church,  they  produce  their 
ehaiges  against  him,  to  the  number  of  twenty-one ;  of  which 

14  Hooker,  maiig^iiukl  note.    "  Who  driyeth  yon  to  this  proiiwiion  t" 
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xii    Contents  of  the  Christian  Letter :  Hooker^ s  Notes  on  it  i 
EDITOR'S  the  following  are  the  heads,   i.  The  Deity  of  the  Son.   a.  The 

PREFACE. 

Coeternity  of  the  Son,  and  proceeding  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

3.  The  Holy  Scriptures  contain  all  things  necessary  to  Salva- 
tion.   4.  Holy  Scripture  above  the  Church.    5.  Of  Free-Will. 
6.  Of  Faith  and  Works.     7.  The  virtue  of  Works.     8.  Works 
of  supererogation.     9.  None  free  from  all  Sin.     10.  Predesti- 
nation.    II.  The  visible  Church,  and  the  Church  of  Rome. 
I  a.  Of  Preaching.     13.  Of  the  Minister's  Office.     14.  Of  the 
Sacraments.     15.  Of  Christ's  Institution.     16.  Necessity  of 
Baptism.    17.  Of  Transubstantiation.    18.  Of  speculative  Doc- 
trine.   19.  Of  Calvin  and  the  reformed  Churches.    20.  School- 
men, Philosophy,  and  Popery.     21.  The  Stile  and  Manner  of 
writing.    Specimens  of  the  method  of  attack  adopted  on  most 
of  these  heads  will  be  found  in  the  notes  to  this  edition, 
appended  to  those  passages  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  which 
drew  forth  the  several  criticisms.     It  was  considered  unne- 
cessary to  reprint  the  whole  pamphlet;    enough  appearing 
in  this  way  to  inform  the  reader's  judgment  concerning  it, 
and  to  enable  him  to  decide  whether  there  be  much  pro- 
bability in  a  notion  which  some  entertained  at  the  time,  that 
the  appearance  of  so  formidable  an  antagonist  actually  hastened 
the  death  of  Hooker, 
[y]      On  this  point,  over  and  above  the  presumption  arising  from 
the  pamphlet  itself,  we  possess  the  unquestionable  evidence, 
curious  on  many  other  accounts,  of  Hooker's  own  MS.  me- 
moranda towards  a  vindication  of  himself,  entered,  as  above 
stated,  on  the  margins  and  fly-leaves  of  a  copy  of  the  "  Christ- 
'^  ian  Letter,"  now  preserved  in  the  library  of  C.  C.  C.  Ox- 
ford.    These  memoranda  are  in  a  very  rough  state,  having 
been  evidently  set  down  at  various  times,  some  of  them  quite 
on  the  spur  of  the   moment,  and  all  clearly  without  the 
smallest  intention  of  their  ever  meeting  any  eye  but  his  own. 
So  that  the  Editor  for  some  time  had  serious  doubts  of  the 
propriety  of  making  them  public.    Some  of  them  however  are 
intrinsically  so  valuable ;  others  so  curious,  as  affording  speci- 
mens of  the  way  in  which  important  discussions  begin  as  it 
were  to  germinate  in  such  a  mind  as  that  which  planned  and 
executed  the  Books  of  the  Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity;  a 
third  sort  again  such  perfect  samples  (so  to  speak)  of  his  man- 
ner and  sentiments,  that  inserting  them  seemed  on  the  whole 
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and  hU  ImpreMion  mth  Regard  to  the  Writer  of  it.      xiii 

more  just  to  the  truth,  and  to  the  Author's  memory.  Accord-  BorroR's 
ingly  almost  all  of  them  will  be  found  in  locis  among  the  notes  ^^^^^^^- 
to  this  edition :  and  amongst  other  things,  it  is  apprehended 
they  will  clearly  shew,  whether  any  annoyance  which  he  may 
have  felt  was  at  all  mixed  up  with  the  notion,  that  he  had  a 
dangerous  adversary  to  encounter,  or  whether  it  arose  simply 
from  disg^ust  at  what  he  considered  to  be  malicious  and  unfair 
treatment :  although  in  general  his  tone  is  rather  playful  than 
angry.  It  is  clear  that  he  knew,  or  strongly  suspected,  who 
the  writer  of  the  pamphlet  was.  For  in  p.  44,  making  answer 
to  a  passage  which  challenged  him  to  submit  his  books  to  re- 
vision by  authority,  and  which  designated  them  as  "  notable 
^'  bellows  to  blow  up  the  coals  of  sedition  and  fiery  civil  war 
''  between  all  Christian  churches,  and  to  make  all  people  who 
'^  read  them  to  fall  either  flatly  to  atheism  or  backward  to 
"  popery ;'' — in  answer  to  this,  which  he  calls  a  "  virulent 
'' imconscionable  and  uncharitable  sentence,^'  having  stated, 
as  before,  p.  vi.  of  this  Preface,  that  his  work  had  already  under- 
gone such  a  revision  as  was  demanded,  he  proceeds  as  follows : 
'^  But  the  best  is,  they  are  not  many  that  sate  on  the  bench 
"  fit)m  which  this  sentence  hath  proceeded.  It  is  your  owne. 
"  As  for  them  against  whom  you  give  it,  I  think  they  take 
"  you  for  no  competent  judg.''  In  the  same  page,  they  call 
on  him  to  "  tell  them  roundly  and  soothly.  If  the  reverend 
"  Fathers  of  our  Church,  assisted  by  some  of  the  approved 
"  divines  of  both  universities,  did  reade,  peruse  and  examine 
''  your  bookes  and  those  two  other  bookes  ^*,  whether  they 
"  would  not  judge  in  their  conscience  and  give  sentence  with 
''  their  mouthes,  that  by  those  three  writinges  the  Church  of 
*'  England,  and  all  other  Christian  churches  are  undermined.'^ 
H18  note  is,  '^  Why  assisted?  Are  your  reverend  Fathers  in- 
"  sufficient  to  judg  of  such  a  matter  without  assistants  from 
'*  the  universities.  Besides,  what  a  wise  question  this  I  I 
'*  must  tell  you  what  other  men  will  speake  and  think  in 
'^  their  consciences  touching  bookes  which  you  condemne,'' 
"  Again  I  must  tell  you  whether  I  have  not  as  bad  an  opinion 
*'  of  myself  and  mine  own  writings,  as  you  have  of  both, 
^'  Did  ever  man  heere  such  questions  proposed  by  one  that 

14  "  QaerimonU  Eoclesie/'  and  Bancroft's  **  Dangerooa  Positions." 
HOOKER,  VOL.  I.  b 


xiv  Hooker^ i  Judgment  of  the  Christian  Letter: 

EDITOR'S  '*  were  {sic)  in  his  right  witts  ?  But  see  how  eoler  and  rage 
PREFACE.  ,^  ^^^  make  you  forget  your  self.  You  plainly  avouch  that 
''  all  the  ministers  which  be  godly  and  all  the  churches  which 
''  be  Christian  are  in  those  three  books  traduced  openly  and 
*^  notoriously  detected :  and  all  the  articles  of  our  religion 
''  checked. 

''  You  have  asked  my  judgment  of  three  books.  Let  me 
*'  ask  yours  touching  three  other,  and  as  I  find  your  answere 
''  reasonable  so  I  will  accordingly  frame  mine  own.  I  pray  sir 
''  what  sentence  will  you  give  concerning  M.  Calv.  Lectures 
''  upon  Amos  **,  touching  the  booke  called  Vindiciae  contra 
''  Tyrannos^^,  and  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History » 7  almost  fully 
*'  printed  out  in  the  Blackfriers^^  f' 
[8]  From  this  and  other  portions  of  the  memoranda  which  will 
be  found  here  and  there  in  the  present  edition,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  author  considered  himself  as  dealing  with  a  single 
opponent  in  the  name  of  many :  and  that  he  did  not  rate 
that  opponent  very  highly  in  any  respect:  in  short,  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  question  the  statement  of  Dr.  Covel, 
in  his  reply  to  the  Christian  Letter,  dedicated  to  Archbishop 
Whitgift,  and  published  by  authority,  A.D.  1603.  Covel  was 
patronised  by  Whitgift,  and  seems  to  have  undertaken  the 
Defence  at  his  suggestion.  In  his  address  to  the  reader,  he 
says,  ''  Our  Church  hath  had  some  enemies,  more  openly  dis- 
^'  content  in  the  case  of  discipline,  than  they  now  appeare ; 
''  whom  to  satisfie  with  reason,  Maister  Hooker  indevoured 
''  with  much  paines :  that  which  might  have  contented  all, 
was  in  divers  a  spurre  to  a  more  violent  coler :  for  medi- 
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16  Specified  no  doubt  on  account  of  have  been  at  any  rate  very  consider- 

the  £ftmou8  passage  on  c.  vii.  13  ;  in  able. 

which  the  royal  supremacy  was  at-  17  On  this  work  the  editor  has  not 

tacked  by  Calvin :  see  £.  P.  viii.  iv.  8.  been  able  to  obtain  any  information. 

16  For  some  account  of  this  book  If  it  were  a  translation,  abridgment, 

see  R  P.  viii.  ii.  8.  note  33.     It  may  or  reprint  of  the  Magdeburgh  Centu- 

seem  by  the  manner  in  which  the  ries,  it  would  come  under  the  same 

mention  of  it  is  here  introduced,  that  description  as  the  two  former ;  see 

Hooker  was  iaclined,  with  Bancroft,  b.  viii.  ubi  supra. 
to  ascribe  it  to  Beza.     The  argument  1^  This  instance  may  shew  how  well 

however  depends  not  on  who  was  the  informed  Hooker  was  about  works  in 

writer,  but  on  the  acceptation  which  the  prat,  &c. ;  no  doubt  by  Whitgift's 

the  book  obtained  among  the  reformers  means.     See  p.  vi.  of  this, 
both  here  and  abroad:  which  seems  to 
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''  dnes  how  profitable   soever  worke  not  equally  in  all  hu-  editor's 

*^  monrs.     Prom  hence  proceeded  a  desire  in  some  to  make  a  ^^^^^^^ 

^*  question  of  things  whereof  there  was  no  doubt,  and  a  re- 

*'  quest  for  resolution  of  some  points  wherein  there  was  no 

'*  danger :  to  this  end  a  Letter  (which  heere  is  answered)  waa 

"  published  by  certaine  Protestants  (as  they  tearme  them- 

*'  selves)  which  I  heare  (how  true  I  know  not)  is  translated 

*'  into   other  tongues  :    this    they  presume  hath  given    that 

"  wound  to   that  reverend  and  learned  man,  that  it  was  not 

"  the  least  cause  to  procure  his  death.     But  it  is  farre  other- 

''  wise;    for  he  contemned  it  in  his  wisdome   (as  it  was  fit) 

''  and  yet  in  his  humility  would  have  answered  it,  if  he  had 

'*  lived/'    He  adds,  "  I  staid  the  time,  and  a  long  time,  until 

*'  some  elder  and  of  riper  judgment  might  have  acquitted 

^*  me  from,  all  opinion  of  presumption  in  this  cause ;  which 

"  being  not  done  by  them  whom  many  reasons  might  have 

"  induced  to  this  defence,  I  could  not  for  that  part  which  I 

*'  beare  in  that  church,  whose  government  was  defended  by 

*'  Maister  Hooker,  with  patience  endure  so  weake  a  letter 

''  anie  longer  to  remaine  unanswered.      And  herein  I  have 

'*  dealt  as  with  men   (although  to  me  unknown)  of  some 

''  learning  and  gravitie,  to  whom  peradventure  in  manie  re- 

*'  spects  I  am  farre  inferiour ;  and  yet  for  anie  thing  I  kno\/, 

'*  or  appeareth  in  this  letter,  they  may  be  clothed  with  the 

''  same  infirmities  that  I  am.     But  if  this  had  beene  by  him- 

*'  self  performed  {which  I  heare  he  hath  done,  and  I  desire 

''  thee   to  expect  if)   thy  satisfaction   (gentle  reader)   would 

"  have  beene  much  more ;  yet  vouchsafe  in  thy  kindnesse  to 

''  accept  this.''     In  p.  9,  Covel  begs  the  writers  of  the  letter 

to  receive  from  him  what  they  had  required  from  Hooker : 

*'  a  charitable,  direct,  plain,  and  sincere  answer :  which,  no 

''  doubt  of  it,  from  himsclfe  had  bin  far  more  learned  and  more 

"  speedy,  if  he  could  either  have  resolved  to  have  done  it,  or 

''  after  he  had  resolved  could  have  lived  to  have  seen  it  finished, 

'*  But  first  of  all,  he  was  loath  to  entermeddle  with  so  weake 

"  adversaries,  thinking  it  unfit  (as  himselfe  said)  that  a  man 

**  that  hath  a  long  journey  should  tume  backe  to  beate  everie 

^'  barking  curre ;  and  having  taken  it  in  hand,  his  urgent  and 

"  greater  affaires,  together  with  the  want  of  strength,  weak- 

'*  ened  with  much  labour,  would  not  give  him  time  to  see  it 

^^  finished.     Yet  his  minde  was  stronger  than  his  yeares,  and 

b2 
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EDITOR'S  "  knew  not  well  how  to  yeeld  to  infirmitie.     Wherein  if  he 

^  ^^  had  somewhat  favoured  himselfe,  he  might  peradventure 

'^  have  lived  to  have  answered  you ;   to  the  benefite  of  the 
''  Church,  and  the  comfort  of  a  great  number/' 

Evidently  the  writer  of  these  sentences  had  no  access  to 
Hooker's  papers,  and  his  general  reasonings  shew  as  much : 
for  he  is  commonly  content  to  clear  up  the  points  objected  to 
by  production  of  his  author's  context,  and  collections  from 
other  parts  of  his  writings.  However,  the  same  impression 
seems  to  have  been  made  on  him  as  on  Hooker,  by  the  per- 
usal of  the  Christian  Letter :  viz.  that  it  was  the  production 
not  of  many,  but  of  one ;  and  that  one,  a  person  before  versed 
in  the  Puritan  controversy,  and  now  desirous,  imder  cover  of 
anxiety  for  evangelical  doctrine,  to  insinuate  the  principles  of 
the  Genevan  discipline  in  all  their  disturbing  force.  Tlius  in 
p.  3,  Covel  says,  '^  It  is  much  easier  to  answer  those  shadows 
''  of  reason,  wherein  these  admonishers  do  please  themselves^ 
'^  than  by  their  silence  to  make  them  confesse  that  they  are 
•  ''  ftdly  answered  i"  where  the  word  '^  admonishers''  printed  in 
Italics  evidently  points  at  the  compilers  of  the  famous  Admo- 
nition to  the  Parliament.  Again,  p.  5 ;  ''  Those  whom  we 
''  must  make  adversaries  in  this  cause  are  men  not  known 
^'  either  by  name,  religion,  or  learning ...  .It  may  be  peradven- 
"  ture  the  zeal  of  some  one,  who  desirous  to  gain  an  opinion 
"  among  his  followers  imdertaketh  to  speak  as  from  the  minds 
*'  of  many . . .  .Whosoever  they  are,  as  I  cannot  easily  conjec- 
"  ture,  so  I  am  not  curious  to  know."  In  p.  46,  he  speaks 
to  the  unknown  compilers  of  ''  the  rest  of  their  writings  in 
*'  that  kind :"  and  in  p.  136,  tells  them,  "  themselves  were 
*^  able  to  witness  that  Hooker  had  not  shunned  to  encounter 
*'  the  best  of  the  Disciplinarian  faction  in  our  land." 

Covel,  therefore,  as  weU  as  Hooker  himself,  countenances 
the  idea  that  the  pamphlet  proceeded  from  some  veteran  or 
veterans  in  the  cause  of  Puritanism,  afraid  to  speak  out,  for 
what  reason  is  not  hinted,  but  probably  because  of  late  the 
government  had  been  acting  decisively  against  that  party : 
and  also  on  account  of  the  great  effect  on  men's  minds,  which 
had  been  produced  by  the  publications  as  well  of  Hooker  him- 
self, as  of  others  hereafter  to  be  specified.  On  the  whole,  it 
seems  very  clear  that  the  Christian  Letter  may  be  regarded 
as  a  kind  of  document,  expressing  the  views  and  filings  of 
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the  Puritans  of  that  generation :  which  being  understood,  the  editor's 
question  as  to  the  author's  name,  however  curious,  is  compa-  ^^^^^^^ 
ratively  of  little  moment.  Cartwright  and  Travers  were  both 
living  at  the  time,  the  one  in  Warwick,  master  of  the  hospital, 
the  other  in  Dublin,  Provost  of  Trinity  College;  but  both  of 
them  apparently  had  finally  retired  firom  the  controversy;  and 
the  style  of  the  letter  will  be  found  on  examination  very  un- 
like either  of  theirs.  John  Field,  another  leading  admoni- 
tioner,  had  been  dead  since  1588 1^. 
[9]  Hooker's  notes  on  this  pamphlet  are  here  printed  from  the 
original, preserved  (as  above  mentioned)  in  the  library  of  C.C.C. ; 
and  collated  with  two  transcripts,  in  interleaved  copies  of  the 
tract,  the  one  also  in  CCC^^^  the  other  in  Trinity  College, 
Dublin  (A  5.  %%.) :  for  which  latter  collation,  as  for  all  that 
oomes  &om  the  Dublin  library,  the  reader  will  understand  that 
he  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Cotton,  the  present  Dean  of  Lismore. 
These  transcripts  have  been  eminently  useful  in  suppljring 
portions  where  the  original  had  worn  out,  and  in  confirming 
readings  which  might  have  been  otherwise  doubtful.  On 
comparing  the  two,  they  appear  to  have  been  made  independ- 
ently of  each  other :  that  in  C.C.C.  seems  the  earlier  and  more 
accurate.  In  one  instance,  the  Dublin  copy  inserts  a  note,  of 
which  no  vestigpe  occurs  in  the  original.  A  few  of  the  memo- 
randa, which  the  Editor  conceived  might  be  worth  preserving, 
but  for  the  insertion  of  which  in  the  notes  no  convenient  place 
had  occurred,  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  Preface. 

4.  But  Hooker's  preparations  in  his  own  defence  had  pro- 
ceeded further  than  these  brief  and  scattered  hints.  In  the 
library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  (MS.  B.  i.  13.)  is  what  is 
described  in  the  catalogue  as  '^a  Treatise  by  Hooker,  on 
Ghrace,  the  Sacraments,  Predestination,  &c. :''  which  in  three 
passages^o  clearly  indicates  itself  to  have  formed  part  of  the 

18  Dr.  Wordsworth  in  hifl  Christian  ''  part  of  an  Answer  to  it  of  Mr. 
Insiitates,  i.  90,  states  the  writer  of  '*  Hooker's.  Sed  hie  videtur  ease 
the  Pamphlet  to  haye  been  Dr.  An-  "  exemplar  recentius,  ipsum  vero 
drew  Wfllett,  Author  of  the  SynoptU  **  autographum  est  penes  me  Tho. 
Papumi,  "  Norgrove/* 

19  Urns  described  in  the  Catalogue  20  Compare  in  this  edition,  voL  ii. 
of  MSS.  C.C.C.  i68a.  «*  215."  (now  538,  with  i.  m,  note  68  ;  and  ii.  556 
B.  L  15.)  "A  Letter  against  Mr.  with  p.  116,  note  61,  and  Chr.  Letter 
''Hooker's    Polity,   printed    in   the  15-17;  and  see  ii  543,  note  16. 

**  jtmr  1599,  interleaved,  with  some 
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EoiTOR's  intended   reply  to  the  Christian  Letter.     It  contains  much 

-!! ^-  valuable  matter^  although  in  a  very  undigested  and  imperfect 

form  :  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  portion  concerning 
Predestination^  which  is  much  the  largest  of  the  three,  con- 
taining in  the  MS.  twenty  closely  written  folio  pages,  whereas 
the  other  two,  on  Grace  and  on  the  Sacraments,  contain  but 
six  and  four  respectively.  We  may  conjecture  that  this  more 
finished  part  was  not  now  for  the  first  time  written,  but 
rather  that  the  revival  of  the  dispute  on  Predestination  led 
the  author  to  revise  papers  which  he  had  prepared  more  than 
ten  years  before,  when  Travers  first  attacked  him  on  the  sub- 
ject. For  in  the  Answer  to  Traverses  Supplication,  §  23,  he 
states  himself  to  have  "  promised  at  some  convenient  time  to 
^^  make  the  points  then  agitated  clear  as  light  both  to  him 
*'  and  to  all  others.^'  Now  the  points  were  the  very  same 
which  the  Christian  Letter  had  now  called  in  question.  If 
this  conjecture  be  warrantable,  it  will  follow,  that  we  cannot 
certainly  reckon  upon  these  fragments  as  exhibiting  Hooker's 
latest  and  most  matured  judgment  on  all  the  mysterious  topics 
introduced  in  them:  although  the  distinct  reference  to  the 
Lambeth  Articles  at  the  end  must  undoubtedly  be  regarded  as 
a  deliberate  summary  of  the  general  conclusions  at  which  he 
had  then  arrived.  Of  the  second  fragment,  that  on  Sacra- 
ments, it  may  seem  questionable  whether  it  is  rightly  placed 
as  part  of  this  controversy.  As  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  wholly 
defensive,  against  Romanists ;  but  it  might  be  intended  as  in- 
troductory to  a  view  of  the  question  from  the  other  side.  The 
whole  of  these  fragments  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  fifth  book.  Their  genuineness  is  morally  demonstrable. 
The  writer  uses  the  first  person  in  speaking  of  the  books  of 
Ecclesiastical  Polity,  and  refers  to  the  Christian  Letter  in  a 
way  which  coincides  remarkably  with  Hooker's  own  MS.  me- 
moranda. Compare  (e.  g.)  the  mention  of  aptness  and  abk^ 
ness  in  the  Fragment,  p.  538,  with  a  note  in  p.  11,  of  the 
pamphlet,  which  will  be  found  in  this  edition,  E.  P.  i.  vii.  6. 
But  indeed  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  dwell  on  minute  marks 
of  this  kind,  so  strong  and  clear  is  the  internal  evidence 
throughout.  To  say  nothing  of  favourite  idioms,  and  turns 
of  language;  the  views  themselves,  philosophical  and  theo- 
logical ;  the  mode  of  developing  those  views ;  the  allegations 
from  the  Fathers  and  Schoolmen,  and  the  way  of  translating 
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them ;  the  introduction  and  management  of  rapid  historical  EDrroRti 
sketches ;  the  quiet  and  sustained  majesty  of  style ;  and  more  ^^^^^^ 
perhaps  than  all^  the  deep  awe  with  which  sacred  things  are 
approached :  are  so  many  tokens  of  ownership^  impossible  to 
be  counterfeited.  One  quality  indeed  is  wanting :  there  are 
few  if  any  traces  of  that  instinctive  playfulness  of  humour, 
which  breaks  out  so  often  in  his  former  controversial  writings. 
It  would  seem  as  if  he  had  determined  to  be  more  than 
usually  guarded  in  his  manner  of  speaking  of  his  adversaries 
on  this  occasion  :  a  circumstance  not  a  little  remarkable, 
when  compared  with  the  notes  on  the  Christian  Letter,  many 
of  them  so  keenly  expressive  of  his  first  sharp  sense  of  their 
unfair  usage  of  him. 
[lo]  5.  The  Appendix  to  the  fifth  Book  contains  moreover  the 
letter  of  George  Cranmer  to  Hooker,  which  in  all  editions 
since  1666  immediately  follows  the  life  by  Walton.  Being  in 
a  great  measure  historical,  it  was  judged  more  convenient  to 
place  it  in  the  order  of  time ;  and  so  placed,  it  bears  a  striking 
testimony  to  the  efiect  of  Hooker's  labours  even  at  that  early 
period,  and  to  the  apparently  declining  condition  of  the 
Puritan  interest '^<^;  and  we  may  judge  a  little  of  the  support 
and  encouragement  which  it  must  have  afforded  to  his  wearied 
and  anxious  mind,  when  he  found  his  old  friend  and  pupil, 
now  rapidly  rising,  in  the  expectation  of  all  their  contempo- 
raries^ to  the  highest  places  of  the  state'^*,  yet  unchanged  in 
affection  for  him,  and  bringing  his  varied  experience  and 

20  Tho  conclusion  is  particularly  nity  at  Oxford,  as  the  best  subject 

calculated  to  excite    serious    reflec-  whereof  to  treat,  "Jesus  Christ  and 

tions  on  the  possible  cause  of  the  re-  "  Him    crucified."      See    Jackson's 

Tival  of  that  interest,  in  so  fearful  a  Works,  ii.  565. 

way,  within  the  very  next  genera-  ^^  "  Queen  Elizabeth,  confiding  in 

tion.     '*  The  clergy,"  says  Cranmer,  "  her  own   princely  judgment    and 

"  especially  those  of  both  universities,  "opinion,  had  formed  so  favourable 

"  are  to  be  exhorted  to  preach  Christ  "  an  opinion  of  Cranmer*s  worth  and 

"  crucified,  the  mortification  of  the  **  conduct,  that  she  would  have  him 

"  flesh,  the  renewing  of  the  spirit :  "  and  none  other,  to  finish  and  bring 

"  not  those  things  which  in  time  of  "  the  Irish  war  to  a  propitious  end : 

*'  strife  seem  precious,  but  passions  "  which  not  deceiving  her  good  con- 

*•  being  allayed,  are  vain  and  child-  "  oeit  of  him,    he    nobly  achieved, 

''  ish.**    There  is  a  remarkable  coin-  "  though  with  much  pains  and  care- 

eidence   between  this  and  the  Ian-  '*  fulness."    Lloyd's  State  Worthies, 

guage  of  King  Charles  I.  about  thirty  p.  665.  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Bliss,  in  his 

jmn  alter,  when  being  at  Woodstock  edition  of  the  Ath.  Oxon.  i.  70X. 
he  commended  to  the  ikonlty  of  divi- 


XX         Account  of  the  three  missing  Books  of  the  Polity : 

EDiTORTS  independent  judgment  to  the  zealous  support  of  the  views  to 
PREFACE,  ^jjjgjj  jjg  ^j^g  iiiniself  devoted. 

This  letter  is  reprinted  from  the  original,  first  published  in 
1642 :  the  year  in  which,  as  may  be  gathered  from  Wood, 
Ath.  Oxon.  iii.  577,  the  pariiamentarians  plundered  the  library 
of  Henry  Jackson,  rector  of  Meysey  Hampton,  Gloucester- 
shire, who  had  had  the  care  of  Hooker's  i*emains  conmiitted 
to  him  by  Dr.  Spenser^^.  In  that  way  possibly  some  loyal 
person  might  get  hold  of  the  letter,  and  publish  it  as  a  season- 
able warning.  That  Jackson  himself  was  not  the  publisher 
is  evident  from  the  mistakes  in  the  prefixed  advertisement  ^3, 
which  he  could  not  well  have  passed  over :  that  Walton  was 
not,  may  be  gathered  from  his  silence  on  the  subject,  where 
he  introduces  the  letter  at  the  end  of  the  Life  of  Hooker.  At 
the  same  time,  connected  as  he  was  with  the  Cranmers,  such 
introduction  on  his  part  undoubtedly  proves  the  document 
genuine.  Some  remarkable  difierences-  appear  on  collating 
the  letter  as  printed  by  him  (1675)  with  the  edition  of  1642, 
which  would  lead  to  a  suspicion  that  he  was  not  aware  of  that 
publication.  The  result  of  the  collation  the  Editor  proposes 
to  give  at  the  end  of  this  preface ;  where  whoever  will  take 
the  trouble  of  examining  it  will  see,  it  is  hoped,  sufficient 
reason  for  the  preference  given  to  the  text  of  1642  above  that 
of  Walton's  copy, 
[r  1]  6.  So  far,  the  task  of  verification  has  proved  easy :  but  on 
proceeding  to  the  sixth  book,  the  ground,  as  is  well  known, 
entirely  changes.  The  clearest  way  perhaps  of  exhibiting 
the  whole  case,  will  be  first  to  recapitulate  all  that  is  known 
of  the  fate  of  the  three  last  books  in  common,  and  then  to 

22  See  Life  of  Hooker,  Further  "  ing  thcU  worthy  gentleman  sir  E, 
Appendix,  No.  I.  p.  103.  "  Sandys"  &c.    The  Advertisement, 

23  Life,  p.  17.  It  may  be  as  well  to  "  After  sir  H.  Killigrew's  death,  he 
specify  the  corrections  there  made  by  **  accompanied  sir  £.  Sandys,  &c.  and 
Walton  in  the  extract  from  the  ver-  "  after  his  return  was  sought  after 
Bion  of  Camden.  The  Advertisement  "  by  the  most  noble  lord  Mountjoy :" 
says,  "InC.  C.  C.  he  proceeded  and  Walton.  "After  sir  H.  Killigrew's 
"  continued  M.  A.  of  six  years  stand-  "  death  he  was  sought  after  by  the 
"  ing  before  he  removed  :"  Walton,  "  most  noble  lord  Mountgoy."  Theso 
"  he  continued  M.  A.  for  some  time  corrections,  which  Walton  must  have 
"  before,"  &c.  The  Advertisement,  obtidned  from  the  Cranmers,  seem  to 
"  He  then  betook  himself  to  secretary  shew  that  they  were  not,  any  more 
*'  Davison :**  Walton,  "He  then  be-  than  Jackson,  concerned  m  the  ori* 
"  took  himself  to  travel,  CLceompany-  ginal  publication  of  the  letter. 


proof  of  their  Completion:  Statement  ofHooker^s  Widow,   xxi 

explain  the  course  taken  in  the  present  edition  severally  with  editor's 

each  of  the  three :  for  it  so  happens  that  they  stand  respect- 

ively  upon  distinct  and  very  unequal  grounds  of  evidence. 

Firsts  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  author  left 
them  completed  for  publication.  Of  this  fact,  we  have  two, 
if  not  three,  contemporary  statements,  independent  of  each 
other:  first,  that  of  Dr.  Spenser  in  his  preface  to  the  first 
edition  of  the  collected  five  books;  ''^^He  lived  till  he  saw 
''  them  perfected :''  secondly,  that  of  Covel,  (Just  and  Temp. 
Defence,  p.  149 ;)  ''  Those  three  books  of  his,  which  from  his 
"  own  mouth,  I  am  informed  that  they  were  finished.''  To 
which  in  all  probability  might  be  added  the  testimony  of  the 
Cranmer  family,  of  whom,  it  may  be  supposed,  Walton  re- 
ceived the  anecdote  related  in  the  Life,  p.  84. 

Next,  his  papers  with  the  rest  of  his  chattels  were  given 
by  his  last  will  to  his  wife,  whom  he  left  sole  executrix  under 
the  supervision  of  a  person  of  the  name  of  Churchman,  pro- 
bably her  father,  (see  Bishop  Andrews'  Letter,  p.  91,  note  7.) 
in  conjunction  with  his  own  friend  and  pupil,  Sandys.  The 
will  is  dated  Oct.  %6,  and  Hooker  died  Nov.  a.  Only  five 
days  afterwards  Dr.  Andrewes,  being  then  at  the  court,  wrote 
to  Dr.  Parry,  who  was,  as  it  may  seem,  intimate  with  the 
Churchman  family,  and  near  at  hand,  requesting  him  to  pro- 
vide without  delay  for  the  security  of  the  papers.  He  writes 
in  a  tone  of  the  greatest  anxiety,  and  regrets  that  he  should 
be  so  late  in  giving  this  hint,  having  but  just  been  informed 
of  Hooker's  death.  Inquiry,  it  may  be  presumed,  was  made 
accordingly,  and  nothing  satisfactory  elicited  from  the  widow* 
For  the  next  thing  we  are  told  is,  that  at  the  end  of  a  month, 
the  archbishop  sent  one  of  his  chaplains  to  inquire  after  the 
three  remaining  books, ''  of  which  she  would  not,  or  could 
''  not,  give  any  account :"  but  that  after  an  interval  of  three 
months  more,  suspicions  having  arisen,  she  was  summoned 
before  the  privy  council,  and  in  a  preliminary  examination 
confessed  to  the  archbishop,  that  many  of  her  husband's 
writings  had  been  burned  and  torn  by  a  Mr.  Charke,  (probably 
the  same  who  married  her  daughter,)  and  another  minister 
who  dwelt  near  Canterbury.  Here  her  statement  closes ;  for 
she  died  suddenly  before  the  examination  could  be  resumed. 

24  See  hereafter,  p.  97. 


xxii       Hooker^ 9  remaining  Papers  intrusted  to  Spenser : 

EDITOR'S  Such  is  the  narration  of  Walton^  commnnicated  to  him 
PRKFACB.  ^^^^  ^jjg  ygj^j.  1^24, ''  by  one  that  well  knew  Mr.  Hooker 
''  and  the  aflPairs  of  his  family  \"  i.  e.  apparently,  by  William 
the  brother  of  George  Cranmer,  or  by  one  of  his  sisters :  the 
father  and  aunts  of  Walton's  first  wife.  To  which  must  be 
added  the  statement  of  Bishop  King^  also  a  contemporary  of 
Hooker's,  communicated  through  the  Bishop's  son  to  Walton, 
with  the  express  intention  of  its  being  made  public  in  his 
name.  See  hereafter,  p.  103.  This  evidence  is  surely  dis- 
tinct enough,  and  has  as  much  claim  to  be  attended  to  as 
contemporary  evidence  has  in  general.  Of  course  it  does  not 
prove  that  the  widow's  account  was  true,  but  it  does  prove 
that  the  papers  were  not  forthcoming,  that  she  was  called  on 
to  undergo  official  examination  regarding  them,  and  that  such 
and  such  was  the  result  of  the  examination,  according  to  the 
belief  of  those  who  were  most  concerned  to  know.  It  is  true, 
no  record  of  the  transaction  remains  in  the  council  books;  but 
it  does  not  appear  from  Walton's  account  that  it  ever  came 
officially  before  the  council.  On  the  whole,  the  conclusion 
is  irresistible  :  that  the  completed  books  were  irrecoverably 
gone ;  and  all  that  remained  was  to  secure  and  arrange  what 
was  left  of  the  rough  draughts.  These,  it  may  be  supposed, 
Mrs.  Hooker  gave  up  to  the  archbishop,  on  occasion  of  the 
aforesaid  inquiry,  i.  e.  about  March,  1600.  And  he  committed 
them  to  the  care  of  Dr.  Spenser,  not  only,  doubtless,  as  an 
intimate  college  friend  of  the  author,  but  also  as  one  of  the 
nearest  surviving  representatives  of  George  Cranmer,  who  of 
all  others  would  have  been  fittest  for  the  trust,  had  he  been 
alive.  But  he  unfortunately  had  fallen  at  the  battle  of  Carling- 
ford,  Nov.  13, 1600,  only  eleven  days  after  his  friend  and  tutor, 
and  in  all  probability  before  he  could  be  aware  of  his  death, 
[la]  To  Spenser  then,  who  had  married  Cranmer's  sister,  and 
who  afterwards  became  President  of  the  college,  the  task  of 
editorship  was  by  preference  intrusted :  the  rather,  as  it  may 
seem,  because  he  was  one  of  those  with  whom  Hooker  had 
most  freely  communicated  on  his  great  work,  during  its  pro- 
gpress.  And  the  single  remaining  composition  of  Spenser 
himself  (single,  if  we  except  his  preface  to  his  edition  of  the 
Polity)  is  quite  sufficient  to  evince  his  entire  sympathy  with 
Hooker's  views ;  at  least,  his  thorough  aptness  as  a  learner 
in  that  school.      It  is  a  posthumous  publication,  a  sermon 


Zr.  Jackdon  eoiployed  in  arranging  lAem.  xxiii 

at  St.  Paul's  Cross  on  Isaiah  v.  a,  3  :  full  of  eloquence  and  editor's 
striking  thoughts ;  the  theological  matter  almost  entirely,  p^'^^^'^- 
and  sometimes  the  very  words,  being  taken  from  those  parts 
of  Hooker,  in  which  he  treats  of  the  visible  Church.  It  may 
be  added,  that  Spenser  from  the  beginning  appears  to  have 
belonged  to  that  party  m  his  college,  which  feared  Puritanism 
as  well  as  Romanism,  and  that  his  appointment  to  the  office 
of  Greek  Lecturer,  in  1577,  had  been  vehemently  opposed  by 
Reynolds *^^.  Both  he  and  Bishop  King  were  at  the  time  of 
their  common  friend  Hooker's  death  resident  in  London,  and 
neighbours,  Spenser  vicar  of  St.  Sepulchre's,  and  King  rector 
of  St.  Andrew's,  Holbom.  The  first  step  the  former  took 
in  fulfilment  of  the  archbishop's  charge  regarding  Hooker's 
remains,  was  the  republication  of  the  five  Books  of  Polity, 
with  a  preface  (reprinted  in  this  edition) :  in  which  he  dis- 
tinctly announces  the  purpose  of  giving  to  the  world  the 
three  remaining  books,  dismembered  and  defaced  as  they 
were.  This  took  place,  according  to  Wood,  in  1604.  The 
edition  contained  the  five  books,  ''  without  any  addition  or 
''  diminution  whatsoever."  But  the  editor's  labours  that  year 
began  to  be  interrupted  by  the  new  Translation  of  the  Bible, 
in  which  he  was  engaged  as  one  of  the  Westminster  com* 
mittee:  and  no  progress  appears  to  have  been  made  with 
Hooker  until  his  return  to  Oxford  again.  But  in  1607,  on 
the  death  of  Reynolds,  he  was  elected  President  of  C.C.C, 
his  and  Hooker's  friend  King  having  been  made  Dean  of 
Ch.  Ch.  in  1605. 
[13]  He  found  in  the  college  a  young  scholar  of  the  name  of 
Henry  Jackson,  of  the  city  of  Oxford,  skilfiil  and  industrious 
in  translating,  arranging,  and  compiling :  him  Spenser  em- 
ployed, as  Walton  says,  ''  to  transcribe  for  him  all  Mr. 
"  Hooker's  remaining  written  papers;"  and  he  evidently  en- 
tered on  the  work  with  an  editor's  partiality,  and  was  dis- 
posed to  take  to  himself  the  editor's  credit,  which  indeed 
Spenser,  as  far  as  appears,  was  in  no  wise  inclined  to  deny 
him.  He  began  with  what  may  be  called  the  Opuscula :  pub- 
lishing in  the  years  1612,  13,  14,  several  of  the  Sermons, 
to  be  noticed  hereafter  in  their  places:  among  which  that 
on  Justification  had  so  rapid  a  sale,  that  a  new  edition  was 
2ft  See  Farther  Appendix  to  the  Life  of  Hooker,  No.  iv.  p^  1 14. 


xxiv        Death  of  Spenser.     Fate  of  Hooker* a  Remaiiu: 

EDITOR'S  required  in  a  few  weeks.  It  seems  to  have  been  intended  that 
PREFACE.  ^^^  eighth  book  of  the  Polity,  for  whatever  reason,  should 
appear  first,  by  itself:  and  Pulman  has  preserved  three 
fragments  of  letters  by  Jackson,  all  dated  i6ia ;  the  first,  as  it 
seems,  early  in  the  year,  stating  that  the  President  had  put 
the  eighth  book  into  his  hands,  and  that  he  was  entirely  taken 
up  with  the  task  of''  polishing*'  and  arranging  it.  The  second 
letter,  dated  in  September,  represents  him  as  just  putting  the 
last  hand  to  the  same  book :  and  the  third,  of  Dec.  21,  com- 
plains ''  that  the  President,  as  he,  Jackson,  had  reason  to 
^'  think,  meant  to  edit  it  in  his  own  name,  although  its  revival 
''  (for  he  could  call  it  no  less)  was  the  work  of  him,  Jackson, 
''  alone :  a  plain  case  of  one  man  bearing  off  another  man's 
''  honours.'' 

Thus  far  the  business  of  publication  had  advanced  when 
Dr.  Spenser  died,  3  April,  1614.  At  his  death,  he  bequeathed 
Hooker's  papers  ''  as  a  precious  legacy"  to  Dr.  King,  who  in 
161 1  had  been  made  Bishop  of  London.  Thus  they  were 
taken  out  of  Jackson's  custody,  at  a  time  when  he  was  not  very 
kindly  affected  towards  any  one  who  might  interfere  with  the 
interest  in  them  which  he  considered  himself  to  have  acquired^ 
The  rest  of  their  history,  as  a  collection,  is  soon  told.  Bishop 
King^s  son  informs  Walton,  that  his  father  preserved  them 
until  his  death,  which  happened  March  30,  1621^^  After- 
wards they  continued  in  his,  Henry  King's  hand,  till  Arch- 
bishop Abbot  claimed  them  for  Lambeth  Library.  They 
were  conveyed  to  him  by  Dr.  Barkham  his  chaplain,  who 
being  dean  of  Booking,  was  probably  a  neighbour  of  Sling, 
then  archdeacon  of  Colchester.  This  must  have  taken  place 
before  September  1633.  It  is  remarkable,  that  while  they 
were  under  Laud's  custody,  no  thought  of  completing  the 
edition  seems  to  have  been  entertained.  The  reports  on  the 
state  of  the  MSS.  were  probably  discouraging,  and  a  false 
notion  might  prevail,  of  undue  countenance  likely  to  be  af- 
forded to  the  innovators  by  certain  portions.  However,  the 
papers  remained  undisturbed,  except  by  occasional  copyists, 
(with  whom  the  eighth  book  seems  to  have  been  most  in  fa- 
vour,) until  Dec.  28, 1640,  when  the  Archbishop  was  committed 

26  Ath.  OzoD.  ii.  196. 


First  Publication  of  the  Sixth  and  Eighth  Books.       xxv 

for  high  treason^  and  his  library  was  made  over  to  the  custody  bditor-s 
of  Pryiine27.    From  him  it  passed  to  Hugh  Peters,  by  a  vote  ^^'^^^^^ 
of  the  Commons,  June  27,  1644.     Nothing  more  is  Imown  of 
the  fate  of  the  original  papers :  and  certainly  it  is  no  great 
wonder,  if  whilst  they  remained  in  such  hands,  the  friends  of 
the  Church  looked  suspiciously  at  the  publication  of  any  thing 
which  professed  to  have  formed  part  of  them. 
[14]      7.  To  record  those  publications  in  their  order:  The  first 
occurs  as  early  as  1641,  from  the  Oxford  press,  under  the 
sanction  of  no  less  a  person  than  Archbishop  Ussher.     Of 
this  an  account  will  be  given  in  speaking  of  the  Appendix  to 
Book  Eight  in  this  edition. 

The  second  of  the  Hooker  Fragments  which  appeared  was 
the  letter  of  George  Cranmer  already  mentioned,  in  1642. 
Reasons  have  been  given  above,  against  ascribing  the  editor- 
ship of  this  either  to  Jackson  or  to  Walton :  but  it  may  have 
passed  through  the  hands  of  Ussher;  who  appears  to  have 
spent  the  whole  of  that  year,  either  in  Oxford  or  in  London : 
and  ground  may  perhaps  appear  by  and  by  for  a  reasonable 
conjecture  as  to  the  channel  by  which  he  became  possessed 
of  this  and  some  other  pieces. 

The  third  was  a  taix  more  important  relic.  In  1648,  ac- 
cording to  Wood,  (Ath.  Gxon.  i.  695,)  but  according  to  the 
0Qpj38  which  has  been  used  in  correcting  the  press  of  this 
edition,  in  1651^9,  came  out  ''  Of  the  Lawes  of  Ecclesiasticall 
"  Policy,  the  Sixth  and  Eighth  Books.  By  Richard  Hooker. 
"  A  work  long  expected,  and  now  published,  according  to  the 
''  most  authentique  copies.  London,  printed  by  R.  B.  [Richard 
'^  Bishop,]  and  are  to  be  sold  by  George  Badger  in  St.  Dunstan's 
''  Churchyard  in  Fleet-street.''  small  4to.  pp.  226.  An  account 
of  the  authorities  from  which  this  publication  was  professedly 
made  may  be  seen  in  the  Life,  p.  95,  note^^.  Six  MSS.  are 
there  mentioned :  but  it  may  be  suspected  that  the  statement 
relates  to  the  eighth  book  only.  At  least,  the  Catalogus  MSS. 
Anglic,  mentions  but  one  copy  of  the  sixth  book,  nor  have  the 
researches  made  with  a  view  to  the  present  edition  succeeded 

37  See  H.  Wharton's  PrefiM»  to  the  29  Wood  however  was  right :  aa  ap- 

Tronblee,  Ac.  of  Archbishop  Laud.  pears  by  a  copy  with  which  the  Editor 

28  From  the  Library  of  C.  C.  C.  with  has  been  &youred,  since  the  first  publi- 

a  few  marginal  notices  and  corrections  cation  of  this  Prefiice,  by  the  Rev.  J.  S. 

by  FnhnaD.  Brewer,  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 


XX  vi  The  Sixth  Book  proved  an  Interpolation 

BDrroR*8  in  producinff  any  more :  whereas  of  the  eiffhth  no  fewer  than 
four  have  been  examined.     The  text,  therefore,  of  the  two 


books,  though  accidentally  published  together  at  first,  must 
be  severally  accounted  for. 

To  speak  at  present  of  the  Sixth  only :  Dr.  Cotton  has 
collated  for  this  edition  a  MS.  (B.  i.  13.)  in  the  library 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin :  which  has  proved  of  very  great 
service,  not  only  in  correcting  the  many  and  often  pal- 
pable errors  of  the  first  printed  copy,  but  also  in  arranging 
the  whole  with  a  view  to  the  argument.  ''The  MS.,''  Dr. 
Cotton  says,  ''is  evidently  written  by  an  amanuensis |  but 
"  there  are  every  where  marks  that  Archbishop  Ussher  had 
"  read  it  over  most  carefully,  as  he  has  corrected  with  his 
"  own  hand  the  errors  of  the  copier,  even  in  the  most  minute 
"  particulars.  You  will  perceive,  besides  the  verbal  dis- 
"  crepancies,  considerable  difference  in  the  punctuation,  many 
"  sentences  being  materially  altered  in  sense  by  it.  Also, 
"  that  the  book  is  divided  into  sections,  as  are  the  first  five  : 
^'  which  adds  to  the  lucidity  of  the  work,  as  does  likewise 
"  the  breaking  of  it  into  several  paragraphs.''  Dr.  Elrington, 
to  whom  the  Editor  is  obliged  for  the  first  notice  of  these 
important  fragments  at  Dublin,  adds,  that  "  in  the  catalogue 
"  is  the  following  note,"  relating  to  the  marginal  remarks  of 
Ussher ;  "  The  editor  of  the  printed  copy  has  seen  these 
"  notes,  but  has  made  some  small  omissions."  Dr.  Elrington 
further  remarks,  that  the  MS.  had  the  appearance  of  being 
written  out  for  the  press.  It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  in 
this  edition  the  arrangement  thus  sanctioned  by  Ussher  is 
generally  adopted  as  to  the  leading  divisions,  though  not 
always  as  to  chapters  or  sections:  and  that  in  all  cases  of 
departure  from  the  reading  of  the  first  edition,  (except  matters 
of  mere  punctuation  and  obvious  errors  of  the  press,)  the 
change  is  made  on  authority  of  the  Dublin  MS. 
[15]  8.  But  concerning  this  Sixth  Book,  a  very  material  inquiry 
remains.  At  first  sight,  of  all  the  three  questionable  books, 
this  is  in  one  respect  by  far  the  most  perplexing.  As  it  stands 
at  present,  it  is  an  entire  deviation  from  its  subject.  For 
whereas  the  plan  of  the  whole  treatise  required  in  this  part  a 
full  discussion  of  the  claim  of  lay  elders  to  a  part  in  church 
jurisdiction ;  and  whereas  the  title  distinctly  propounds  that 
subject;  it  is  clear  and  certain,  that  of  the  whole  book  as  it 
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stands  the  two  first  chapters  only  and  the  first  section  of  the  editor's 

third  chapter  have  any  relation  to  that  subject.     The  re 1 — 

mainder,  being  nineteen  twentieths  of  the  whole,  is  a  series 
of  dissertations  on  Primitive  and  Romish  Penance,  in  their 
several  parts,  confession,  satisfaction,  absolution.  This  ano- 
maly, which  every  reader  must  have  observed,  and  which  in 
any  writer  carried  so  far  would  be  extraordinary,  but  in 
Hooker  of  all  writers  is  quite  unaccountable,  is  explained  at 
once  by  a  document,  which  the  present  Editor  has  had  per- 
mission to  copy  from  the  original  in  C.  C.  C.  library :  and 
which  he  has  subjoined  as  an  appendix  to  the  sixth  book. 
It  appears  that  Hooker,  having  finished  the  treatise  on  lay 
elders,  forwarded  it,  as  had  been  his  custom  with  former  por- 
tions of  his  work,  to  his  friends  and  confidential  advisers, 
Cranmer  and  Sandys:  and  the  paper  alluded  to  gives  the 
result  of  their  criticism.  It  is  in  their  own  handwriting; 
Cranmer's  part  (which  was  afterwards  reviewed  by  Sandys) 
filling  twenty-four  folio  pages,  and  Sandys'  part,  which  is  more 
closely  written,  occupying  six  pages  more.  Its  genuineness 
is  ensured,  not  only  by  internal  evidence,  (for  who  would  ever 
have  thought  such  a  paper  worth  forging  ?)  but  also  by  the 
attestations  of  Walton  and  Fulman,  which  the  reader  will 
find,  vol.  iii.  p.  io8.  note  ^  This  document  would  have  been 
worthy  of  preservation,  were  it  only  for  the  good  sense  and 
accurate  reasoning,  by  which,  even  in  such  disjointed  frag- 
ments, the  writers  have  contrived  to  throw  light  on  many 
parts  of  a  curious  and  important  subject :  or  again  as  a  pleasing 
monument  of  the  entire,  afiectionate  confidence,  which  sub- 
sisted between  Hooker  and  his  two  pupils :  occupied  as  they 
were  in  lines  of  life  very  far  removed  from  his,  Cranmer  as 
a  diplomatist,  Sandys  as  a  member  of  parhament :  but  as  a 
document  in  the  question  of  the  genuineness  of  the  (so  called) 
sixth  book,  these  notes  are  in  truth  quite  decisive.  First,  it 
will  be  found  that  among  them  all  there  are  not  so  many  as 
four  instances,  in  which  the  catchwords  at  the  beginning  of 
the  note  occur  in  the  text  as  it  stands.  Next,  the  whole  sub- 
ject-matter of  their  remarks,  the  scriptural  and  other  quotations 
referred  to,  indicate  an  entirely  difierent  work.  There  is  not  a 
word  about  penitency,  auricular  confession,  absolving  power : 
but  (in  the  third  place)  the  frame  of  the  whole,  and  each 
jMirticular  as  far  as  it  can  be  understood,  implies  the  annotators 
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i5DiTOR'8  to  have  had  before  them  a  work  really  addressing  itself  to  the 
PREFACE.  q^gg|;JQ^^  Qf  \^j  Elders,  and  meeting  all  the  arguments,  which, 
as  we  know  from  contemporary  writers,  the  upholders  of  the 
Puritan  platform  were  used  to  allege. 
[i6]  As  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  very  scanty  notices 
remaining,  it  may  seem  that  Hooker,  entering  as  Sandys 
thought  rather  too  abruptly  on  his  subject,  treated  of  these 
following  heads,  i.  Of  the  natural  connection  between  the 
two  powers,  of  Order  and  of  Jurisdiction.  2.  Of  the  best  way 
of  drawing  the  line  between  Ecclesiastical  and  Civil  Causes. 
3.  Of  the  principle  of  Courts  Ecclesiastical,  and  the  meaning 
of,  ''Tell  the  Church.''  4.  Of  the  Church's  Anathema:  in 
which  he  seems  to  have  made  three  degrees,  and  to  have 
considered  St.  Paul's  expression,  Rom.  ix.  3,  as  referring  to 
excommunication.  Cranmer's  remark  on  this  is  very  striking, 
and  very  much  in  unison  with  the  little  that  remains  of  him 
besides.  5.  What  oflfences  are  excommunicable ;  under  which 
head  the  question  recurred  of  the  limits  of  church  and  state 
power,  and  Sandys  lays  down  that  it  is  an  error  to  make  the 
sovereign  a  mere  lay  person.  6.  Effects  of  excommunication 
(probably  against  Erastus).  Distinction  between  the  Church's 
anathema  and  that  of  a  mere  ecclesiastical  judge.  Whether 
temporal  judgment  on  the  excommunicated  person  might  ever 
be  expected  to  ensue.  The  case  of  Victor  cited ;  probably  to 
moot  the  question  of  the  effect  of  a  wrong  excommunication. 
The  Epicurean  tendency  of  slighting  excommunication  was 
pointed  out  in  the  next  place;  and  frivolous  proceedings  in 
ecclesiastical  courts  deprecated  as  leading  to  such  contempt. 
7.  The  interference  of  presbyterial  jurisdiction  with  sovereign 
authority  was  next  urged  against  Beza.  8.  The  precedents  of 
Jewish  Polity  were  considered ;  (on  which  head  down  to  the 
time  of  Jehoshaphat  a  valuable  abstract  of  the  discourse  is  given 
in  one  of  Cranmer's  notes.)  9.  The  pleas  were  examined, 
which  the  defenders  of  the  eldership  were  accustomed  to  urge 
from  the  New  Testament :  especially  Rom.  xii.  8 ;  i  Cor.  xii.  28 ; 
Acts  xvi.  23  i  I  Tim.  v.  17.  10.  He  proceeded  to  the  precedents 
usually  alleged  on  this  subject  from  the  Fathers :  having  both 
in  this  and  the  part  next  before  an  eye  particularly  to  T.  C. 
part  iii,  tract  8.  The  book  appears  to  have  concluded  as  it 
began ;  rather  too  abruptly  for  the  taste  of  the  friendly  revisers. 
Each  of  them  recommends  an  appropriate  conclusion :  Cranmer 
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suggesting  that  it  might  be  well  to  add  some  remarks  on  bdftor's 

the  indirect  political  inconveniences  of  the  lay  eldership ; 

Sandys^  on  the  other  incongruities  of  the  Geneva  platform ; 
the  essential  distinction  of  pastor  fix)m  teacher;  the  arrange- 
ments of  their  consistories^  their  synods^  and  the  like. 

Somewhat  after  this  sort^  judging  by  the  fragments  which 
remain^  did  the  argument  of  the  sixth  book  proceed :  and 
every  one  who  has  read  Whitgifb^  fiancroffc  or  Bilson  on  the 
one  hand^  Beza  or  Cartwright  on  the  other,  will  be  aware  that 
these  are  the  topics  which  Hooker  must  have  introduced  in 
order  to  perform  the  service  which  he  had  undertaken.  It  now 
appears,  in  point  of  fact,  that  he  did  so.  But  the  treatise 
which  embodied  his  views  on  the  subject,  and  which  one  may 
collect  from  these  indistinct  notices  to  have  been  more  valuable 
by  far  in  its  constructive  than  in  its  destructive  part,  has  dis* 
appeared,  even  in  its  rough  outline,  with  the  exception  perhaps 
of  a  few  sentences  near  the  beginning. 
[17]  The  question  has  been  asked  ^9^  ''  If  it  be  true,  as  is 
''  alleged,  that  different  MSS.  of  the  last  books  did  not  agree, 
*'  if  even  these  disagreements  were  the  result  of  fraud,  why 
"  should  we  conclude  that  they  were  corrupted  by  the  Puri- 
"  tans  rather  than  by  the  Church  V  It  is  presumed  that  the 
fact  now  demonstrated,  namely  the  suppression  of  the  entire 
book  on  lay  elders,  supplies  of  itself  an  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion. For  if  there  was  one  point  in  their  system,  on  which 
the  Puritans  of  the  sixteenth  century  were  more  sensitive,  and 
piqued  themselves  more'^^  than  on  the  rest,  this  of  lay  elders 
was  that  point.  Suppose  a  party  of  them  in  Hooker's  study, 
according  to  the  report  made  to  Walton ;  the  sixth  book  was 
that  which  they  would  first  lay  violent  hands  on.  A  church- 
man would  be  under  no  temptation  of  the  sort :  if  he  wanted 
to  tamper  with  any  part,  he  would  sooner  select  parts  of  books 
yii.  and  viii.,  in  which  he  might  think  unguarded  concessions 
made  to  the  prejudice  of  regal  or  episcopal  authority.  As  it 
is,  there   can  be  no  question  that  far  ''  other  than  verbal 

39  Hallam's  Constitational  Hitt.  of  **  rum  genus,  quam  placet  PuritaniB. 

EngL  o.  iy.  yol.  i.  p.  236.  4to.  1817.  "  Nam  cum  omnia  qu»  nobis  propo- 

note.  "  nunt  plurimum  semper  dilaudant,. . . 

30  See  E.  P.  Pref.  iy.  5,  and  note  ;  "  prsclarumtamenbunoseniorumcon- 

and  Qoerimonia Ecclesis,  p.  a  1 9. '' Non  ''  sessum  tanti  fiiciunt,  ut  eo  uno  totius 

"  tarn  bonis  displicet  noyum  boc  senio-  *'  Ecolesis  salutem  niti  existiment." 
HOOKER,  VOL.  I.  C 


XXX  Conjecture  as  to  the  present  SixtA  Book, 

EDITOR'S  ''changes  have  been  made  in  the  loose  draught  which  the 
■  ^^^^^  ff  author  left  /^  and  surely  there  are  also  very  considerable 
appearances  of  the  MS.  having  been  once  in  the  hands  of 
Puritans.  Bishop  Andrewes's  letter  proves  how  much  he 
apprehended  such  a  thing  at  the  time ;  we  know  from  a  state- 
ment of  Travers,  and  by  the  pedigree  subjoined  to  this  preface^ 
that  his  kindred^  in  all  likelihood  Puritans^  were  connected 
with  the  Hookers  by  marriage :  thfere  is  also  reason  to  believe 
that  Hooker's  own  daughter  married  into  a  Puritan  house : 
add  to  this  only  so  much  of  the  Cranmer  family's  statement  to 
Walton^  as  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  be  mistaken  in : 
and  whether  we  believe  the  widow  Hooker's  account  of  the 
Puritan  ministers'  interference  or  no,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  case  is  clear  of  all  suspicion  of  the  kind. 

But  to  return  to  the  Sixth  Book.  As  has  been  said,  with 
regard  to  nineteen  twentieths  of  it  the  case  is  made  so  clear  by 
these  notes,  that  it  might  perhaps  have  been  more  consistent 
with  the  duty  of  an  editor,  had  the  whole  of  it  after  c.  iii.  §  i, 
been  separated  entirely  from  the  Books  of  Ecclesiastical  Po- 
lity, of  which,  undoubtedly,  the  author  never  meant  it  for 
part.  The  reasons  or  impressions  which  told  against  such 
an  arrangement  will  be  found  in  the  second  note  on  this 
sixth  book.  But  the  change  may  perhaps  be  made  with  ad- 
vantage in  a  future  edition,  i.  e.  by  far  the  greater  portion  of 
the  book  may  be  separated,  not  from  Hooker's  remains  alto- 
gether, but  from  forming  part  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
For  although  it  be  found  in  the  wrong  place,  yet  is  there  no 
cause  whatever  to  account  it  ascribed  to  a  wrong  author. 
It  is  fiill  of  instruction,  piety,  and  eloquence;  it  has  every 
internal  proof  of  being  Hooker's.  Its  appearing  where  it  does 
may  be  reasonably  accounted  for,  without  supposing  any  fur- 
ther liberties  taken  by  the  Puritans,  if  we  only  imagine  it  in  a 
heap  of  papers,  accidentally  coming  next  to  a  sketch  of  the 
preamble  of  the  Sixth  Book.  Any  one  eager  to  publish  might 
seize  on  it,  and  with  no  deliberate  purpose  of  deceiving,  or  as  is 
most  likely  for  mere  purposes  of  trade,  might  send  it  abroad 
with  the  misnomer  now  detected.  The  wonder  is  that  such  a 
critic  as  Ussher  should  have  corrected  it,  as  it  seems  he  had 
done,  for  the  press,  without  being  aware  of  its  total  deviation 
from  the  question :  and  that  Walton,  and  perhaps  still  more 
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that  Fiilman.  should  have  had  the  notes  of  Cranmer  and  bditor's 
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Sandys  in  his  possession^  without  discovering  the  interpola- ^ 

tion  in  the  sixth  book. 
[i8]  9.  On  the  Seventh  Book,  and  the  evidence  for  its  genuine- 
ness, a  very  few  words  may  suffice.  The  first  publishers  of  the 
sixth  and  eighth  in  1651,  state  those  two  books  to  have 
been  preserved  in  the  hands  of  Andrewes  and  Ussher,  '^  with 
^'  great  hopes  the  seventh  would  have  been  recovered,  that 
''  they  might  have  been  published  to  the  world's  view  at 
''  once :  but,''  they  add,  "  endeavours  used  to  that  purpose 
''  have  hitherto  proved  fruitless."  In  fact,  no  trace  of  the 
book  appears  until  1662,  when  Gauden,  just  then  promoted 
to  the  see  of  Worcester,  (the  person  whose  name  appears  in 
80  questionable  a  light  in  the  afiair  of  the  EUf^v  Bao-iAiic^,)  set 
forth  a  new  edition  of  Hooker,  augmenting  it  by  this  seventh 
book  and  some  paragraphs  at  the  end  of  the  eighth.  In  his 
titlepage  and  preface  he  uses  very  sounding  language,  and 
even  gives  his  readers  to  understand,  that  the  work  was  now 
entirely  recovered  ^^  to  the  state  in  which  Hooker  left  it.     He 


SI  Titlepage  :  "  The  works  of  Mr. 
'  Richard  Hooker,  (that  Learned, 
'  Godly,  Judicious,  and  Eloquent 
'  Divine,)  -vindicating  the  Church  of 
'  England,  aa  truely  Christian,  and 
'  duly  Beformed :  in  Eight  Books  of 
'  Eodesiastical Polity.  Nowcompleat- 
'  ed,  as  with  the  Sixth  and  Eighth,  so 
'  with  the  Seventh,  (touching  Episco- 
'pacy,  as  the  Primitiye,  Catholic, 
'and  Apostolic  government  of  the 
'  Church,)  out  of  his  own  MSS.  never 
'  before  published.  With  an  account 
'  of  his  Holy  Life,  and  Happy  Death, 
'  written  by  Dr.  John  Oauden,  now 
'  Bishop  of  Exeter.  The  entire  Edi- 
'  tion  dedicated  to  the  King's  most 
'  excdlent  Majesty,  Charles  II :  by 
'  whoee  Boyal  Father  (near  his  Mar- 
'  tyrdom)  the  former  Five  Books,  (then 
'  only  extant)  were  commended  to  his 
'  dear  children,  as  an  excellent  mean 
'  to  satisfy  private  scruples,  and  settle 
'  the  public  Peace  of  this  Church  and 
'  Kingdom."  Dedication  to  the  Eling : 
'  I  know  not  what  to  present  more 


'  worthy  of  your  Majesty's  acceptance, 
'  and  my  duty,  than  these  elaborate 
'  and  seasonable  works  of  the  fiunous 
'  and  prudent  Mr.  Bichard  Hooker, 
'now  augmented,  and  I  hope  com- 
'  pleated  with  the  three  last  books,  so 
'  much  desired,  and  so  long  concealed. 
'  The  publication  of  which  yolume  so 
'«»<fre,"&c.  And  below:  "To  this 
'  cofufiUaUd  edition  J 1  have  added  such 

*  particular  accounts  as  I  could  get,  of 
'  the  author's  person,"  &c.  Pre&ce : 
'  By  the  care  of  some  learned  men, 
'  especially  of  the  Bight  Beverend 
'  Father  in  God,  Gilbert,  now  Lord 
'  Bishop  of  London,  those  genuine 
'  additions  are  now  made  of  the  three 
'  last  books,,  promised  and  performed 

*  by  him,  but  long  concealed  from  pub- 
'  lie  view,  not  without  great  injury  to 
'  the  public  good."  And,  p.  13,  "Him- 
'  self  expired  amidst  his  great  under^ 
'*  takings  to  the  impotent  joy  of  his 
'  antagonists :  who  finding  themselves 
''*  worsted  and  sorely  wounded  ...  by 
''  this  great  archer,  in  his  five  first 
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xxxii  Oauden' 8  Edition.     Pretensions  of  it. 

EDITOR'S  distinctly  says, ''  The  seventh  book,  by  comparing  the  writ- 
PREFACR  ,,  j^g  ^^  j^  ^^j^  ^^YiQT  indisputable  papers,  or  known  MSS. 
''  of  Mr.  Hooker's,  is  undoubtedly  his  own  hand  throughout. 
''  The  eighth  is  written  by  another  hand,  as  a  copy,  but  in- 
''  teriined  in  many  places  with  Mr.  Hooker's  own  characters, 
''  as  owned  by  him.  The  best  and  surest  test  of  the  genuine- 
''  ness  or  legitimacy  of  these  three  now  added  books,  will  be 
"  the  weight,  or  learned  solidity  of  the  matter,  also  the  grave, 
"  but  eloquent  and  potent  manner  of  handling  each  sub- 
'' ject;  .  .  •  This  only  may  be  suspected  (as  is  said)  that  in 
''  some  places  he  had  not  put  to  his  last  polishing  or  consum- 
''  mating  hand.''  And,  p.  40 :  ''  When  these  excellent  books 
''  shall  obtain  their  deserved  place  in  men's  heads  and  hearts, 
''....  I  shall  have  no  cause  to  repent  of  the  pains,  yea  plea- 
''  sure,  I  have  taken  in  giving  the  world  this  renewed  view  of 
''  Mr.  Richard  Hooker,  and  his  now  completed  works." 

On  examining  the  sixth  and  eighth  books  in  (Jauden's  im- 
pression, no  material  improvement  occurs.  What  MSS.  he 
had  appear  to  have  agreed  on  the  whole  with  the  printed 
text :  excepting  the  aforementioned  addition  to  the  eighth 
book,  of  which  something  will  be  said  in  its  place.  It  is  ex- 
traordinary that  in  speaking  of  the  seventh  he  should,  as  will 
have  been  seen,  omit  altogether  to  say  where  he  found  the 
MS.,  how  he  came  by  it,  and  what  he  did  with  it :  nor  does 

"  books,  yet  receiyed  aome  comfort  in  "  genniney  although  (perhaps)  they  had 

*'  this,  that  they  escaped  the  shot  of  **  not  the  last  politore  of  their  parent's 

"  his  last  three,  which  he  never  pub-  "  hands.    Their  strength  shews  them 

"  lished,  and  which  they  hoped  he  had  "  to  be  a  legitimate  progeny,  however 

**  never  finished ;  or  if  he  did  complete  "  they  may  seem  to  want  something 

*'  them,  they  found  (as  is  by  some  **  of  that  beauty  and  lustre  which  al- 

"  imagined)  some  artifice  so  long  to  "  ways  attended  Mr.  Hooker's  con- 

**  smother  and  conceal  them  from,  the  ''  summation."    He  next  goes  on  to 

**  public,  till  they  had  played  such  an  give  what  seems  by  its  form  intended 

**  after-game,  as  they  thought  was  only  as  a  sort  of  analysis  of  the  three  last 

"  able  to  confute  Mr.  Hooker,  and  to  books,  but  ftoxsk  its  matter  one  might 

"  blot  out  by  the  swon^  the  impres-  almost  conjecture,  that  he  had  hardly 

'*  sions  of  his  pen.    But  Providence  read  more  of  them  than  their  titles. 

"  in  time  hath  not  only  confuted  those  He  then  proceeds,  p.  a6  :  "  Such  as 

*'  men*s  projects  and  confidences,  but  "  they  are,  it  is  thought  meet  to  pre- 

"  also  brought  forth  those  esteemed  *'  sent  them  to  the  reader ;   each  of 

"  abortions,  the  three  last  books,  with  "  them  is  by  learned  critics  judged  to 

*' such  lineaments  of  their  fikther's  vir-  "be  genuine  or  authentic,   though 

**  tue  and  vigour  on  them,  that  they  "  possibly  not  so  complete  or  exact  as 

"  may  be  easily  and  justly  owned  for  "  the  curious  author  intended." 
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he  leave  any  clue  whatever  for  the  guidance  of  future  in*  EDrroR-s 
quirers.  For  the  genuineness^  then^  of  this  portion  of  the  ^^^^^^^ 
work,  our  only  direct  testimony  is  the  affirmation  of  Dr. 
Grauden.  In  other  words,  we  are  left  to  make  up  our  minds 
hy  internal  evidence  only.  Not  that  Gauden  had,  as  far  as  is 
known,  any  political  or  theological  views,  which  would  lead 
him  to  take  liberties  with  the  MSS.,  nor  that  there  is  any  ap- 
pearance of  their  having  been  tampered  with  on  any  such 
ground :  the  suspicion  which  occurs  is  rather,  that  forgery  or 
at  least  interpolation  may  have  been  practised,  in  order  to 
promote  the  sale  of  the  work. 
[19]  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  satisfactory  to  find,  that  the 
internal  evidence  of  this  seventh  book  is  on  comparison  even 
more  decisive  than  either  that  of  the  sixth  or  of  the  eighth. 
The  course  of  argument  and  flow  of  style  are  more  sustained, 
and  more  decidedly  characteristical.  The  translations  from 
the  Fathers  are  of  the  same  stamp :  and  this  is  a  point  of  ex* 
treme  delicacy,  a  point  in  which  Hooker  perhaps  is  unequalled 
amongst  English  writers.  It  is  true  that  in  certain  portions, 
especially  towards  the  end,  there  is  some  verbosity,  and  a 
considerable  degree  of  repetitions^.  But  this  may  be  thought 
to  arise  in  part  from  the  editor^s  uniting,  as  members  of  a  con* 
tinuous  treatise,  what  were  in  fact  independent  sketches  of 
matters  to  be  somewhere  introduced.  Such  sketches,  if  not 
checked  by  comparison,  would  incidentally  run  into  each  other. 

From  the  manner  in  which  the  pages  of  Gauden's  edition 
are  numbered,  it  would  seem  that  this  seventh  book  must 
have  come  into  the  editor^s  hands  after  the  sixth  and  eighth 
books,  and  subsequent  parts  of  the  volume,  had  gone  to  the 
press  33.  For  the  paging  goes  reg^arly  on  to  the  end  of 
the  fifth  book,  p.  345 :  the  sixth  commences,  in  a  way  not 
easily  accounted  for,  at  p.  137,  and  goes  on  to  p.  183;  the 
seventh  is  interposed,  paged  from  i  to  75 ;  and  then  the  former 
reckoning  is  resumed,  the  eighth  commencing  at  p.  184,  and 
80  on  to  the  end  of  the  volume.  The  printing  is  full  of 
errors :  but  that  is  common  to  the  whole  edition. 

Now  all  these  marks  of  unskilful  editorship,  however  un* 

S3  Compare  e.  g.  the  corresponding  Printers,  as  in  bis  Hieraspistes :  see 
part  of  the  fifth  book.  that  work,  p.  310.  ed.  1653. 

38  Or  he  may  have  employed  two 
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EDiTOR-s  pleasant  to  the  reader,  supply  in  reality  no  mean  argximent  in 
PREFACE,  fj^y^yj.  Qf  ^Q  genuineness  of  the  composition.  For  who 
would  think  it  worth  while  to  forge  blunders  ?  who  for  ex- 
ample, employed  in  setting  off  a  spurious  copy  to  the  best 
advantage,  would  ever  have  left  such  an  error  as  that'''',  so 
well  known  to  all  unfriendly  critics  on  Hooker,  where  in  dis- 
cussing the  opinion  of  St.  Jerome  on  the  divine  right  of 
Bishops,  he  or  some  one  else  had  made  a  private  note  on  the 
MS.  and  the  printers  have  inserted  it,  incoherent  as  it  is, 
in  the  body  of  the  text  ?  Such  carelessness  in  the  mode  of 
publication,  although  it  may  render  particular  expressions 
more  doubtful,  certainly  goes  far  to  negative  all  idea  of  deli- 
berate forgery  on  a  large  scale.  Added  to  the  mass  of  in- 
ternal evidence,  it  may  warrant  us  in  accepting  this  seventh 
book,  hastily  written  as  it  is  in  many  parts,  for  a  real  though 
mutilated  and  otherwise  imperfect  relic. 

It  may  further  appear  to  have  the  implied  sanction  of 
Walton  himself,  and  of  Archbishop  Sheldon,  inasmuch  as  the 
one  having  by  the  other's  direction  undertaken  to  correct 
some  of  Grauden's  principal  mistakes,  no  charge  is  insinuated 
of  want  of  fidelity  in  this,  the  most  material  part  of  his  task : 
on  the  contrary  the  whole  is  reprinted  without  hesitation  in 
the  next  edition,  1666;  the  Life  by  Walton  being  for  the 
first  time  prefixed. 
[20]  10.  We  come  now  to  the  Eighth  Book :  on  the  subject  of 
which  (no  doubt  from  its  immediate  bearing  on  the  political 
questions  of  the  time)  most  curiosity  seems  to  have  been  felt,  and 
to  have  led  to  a  greater  multiplication  of  copies  or  extracts. 
As  stated  above,  it  was  first  published,  but  avowedly  in  a  mu- 
tilated form,  A.  D.  1651.  It  broke  off  at  the  words  ''  to  give 
''  judgment,''  vol.  iii.  p.  438,  of  this  edition.  But  as  far  as  it 
went,  it  concurred  in  the  sequence  of  its  parts  with  the  text 
which  Gauden  afterwards  gave,  and  with  three  out  of  the  four 
now  existing  MSS. 

Dr.  Bernard  in  his  Clavi  Trabales^^,  1661,  published  some 
additional  fragments  out  of  the  papers  of  Archbishop  Ussher, 
occupying  that  work  from  p.  64  to  94.  These  fragments  re- 
late, the  first,  p.  64 — 71,  to  the  Jewish  polity,  as  affording  a 
precedent  for  something  like  the  Anglican  supremacy;  which 
notion  is  maintained  against  the  objections  of  Stapleton ;  the 
83  Vol.  iii.  p.  164.  34  See  App.  by  Walton,  p.  95. 
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second^  p.  71^  72^  to  the  King's  claim  of  a  share  in  church  EnrroR's 

jurisdiction ;    the  thirds  p.  73 — 76,   to  his   prerogative   in 

church  legislation;  the  fourth,  p.  77 — 86,  to  the  appoint- 
ment  of  Bishops  by  the  king;  the  fifth,  p.  86 — 92,  to  the 
same  subject  as  the  second,  jurisdiction ;  the  sixth,  p.  92 — 94, 
is  the  opening  of  a  treatise  on  the  King's  exemption  from 
church  censure.  With  these  were  printed  short  marginal 
notes,  and  what  Dr.  Bernard  calls ''  confirmations  and  enlarge- 
"  ments,^'  under  the  archbishop's  own  hand.  In  one  or  two 
of  these  entries,  he  says  in  the  margin, ''  This  is,''  or  ''  This 
"  is  not,  in  the  common  books  or  copies  of  Mr.  Hooker's  MS. :" 
meaning  by  the  ''  common"  books  or  copies,  not  those  in 
print,  1651,  (as  is  evident  from  his  affirming  in  one  instance 
the  ''common  books"  to  have  a  passage  which  the  printed 
copies  then  had  not,)  but  his  meaning  was  to  refer  to  the 
ordinary  Manuscripts  of  b.  viii :  and  the  passage  is  men- 
tioned here  simply  for  the  purpose  of  remarking,  that  copies 
must  have  been  rather  frequent  at  that  time,  in  order  to 
justify  such  an  expression. 

Gauden  next  year  confirmed  the  publication  of  Bernard  by 
adding  the  passage  which  begins, ''  As  therefore  the  person  of 
"  the  King,"  &c.  (p.  438,)  and  ends  in  p.  444,  at  the  words 
''  the  truth  therein :"  and  also  that  on  the  power  of  Legisla- 
tion, which  begins  in  Clavi  Trabales  at ''  The  cause  (case)  is 
"  not  like;"  and  ends,  p.  76,  abruptly  in  the  middle  of  a  sen- 
tence at  the  words  ''  hath  simply."  Gauden's  edition,  adopt- 
ing this  paragraph,  completes  it:  and  thereby  shews  that 
itself  was  not  in  these  portions  borrowed  from  the  Clavi 
Trabales,  but  had  other  copies  to  rely  on ;  which  also  is  evi- 
dent from  the  omission  of  much  important  matter  found 
in  the  pamphlet.  The  comparison  strengthens  the  idea  of 
Grauden's  good  faith,  while  it  lessens  that  of  his  industry 
and  skill  in  such  work.  He  subjoined  also  another  fragment, 
on  the  limits  of  obedience  to  sovereigns ;  which  the  present 
edition  transfers  to  an  appendix,  for  reasons  to  be  assigned  in 
their  place.  All  succeeding  editors  have  followed  him.  The 
text  now  given  will  be  found,  in  very  many  material  points, 
widely  at  variance  with  either  of  these :  many  portions  added, 
some  few  omitted,  and  the  parts  which  remain  transposed  in 
such  a  manner,  as  to  form  on  the  whole  an  entirely  new  ar- 
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EDITOR'S  rangement.     It  is  the  Editor's  duty  now  to  account  for  these 

'  changes.  And  as  in  so  doing  he  will  have  to  mention  the  names 

of  more  than  one  friend,  to  whose  assistance  he  is  deeply  in- 
debted, and  of  more  than  one  public  body,  who  have  liberally 
granted  him  the  most  unreserved  use  of  their  stores  of  in- 
formation; he  is  desirous  here  of  expressing,  once  for  all,  his 
g^titude  for  snch  kind  permission  and  invaluable  assistance, 
[ai]  The  MSS.  of  the  eighth  book,  which  have  been  collated  for 
this  edition,  are  four  in  number :  and  the  Editor  is  not  aware  of 
any  others  now  existing.  The  first  (Q) ,  in  the  library  of  Queen's 
College,  Oxford  (R.  29.  i.),  was  the  property  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Barlow,  Provost  of  that  College,  and  Bishop  of  Lincoln  from 
1675  to  169 1  j  in  whose  handwriting  appear  a  few  correc- 
tions and  insertions,  chiefly  in  the  way  of  collation  with  the 
printed  text.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Bishop  Sanderson ; 
so  that  possibly  this  may  be  the  very  MS.  mentioned  as 
having  been  seen  by  Sanderson,  in  the  Appendix  to  Hooker's 
Life  by  Walton,  p.  97.  It  coincides  indeed,  except  in  mi' 
nutis,  with  the  received  text;  and  this  at  first  sight  may  ap- 
pear not  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  MS.  of  which  Walton 
is  there  speaking;  or  rather  Fabian  Philips  as  quoted  by 
Walton.  But  Sanderson's  expression  is  on  the  whole  not 
inapplicable  to  the  received  text;  although  Walton  seems  to 
have  judged  otherwise.  It  is  simply  this :  that  "  he  had 
"  seen  a  copy,  in  which  no  mention"  (i.  e.  of  course,  no  ap- 
proving mention)  "  was  made  of  the  supreme  governor's 
*'  being  accountable  to  the  people."  Is  any  such  doctrine 
taught  in  the  received  text  ?  It  speaks  indeed  positively  of  the 
people's  implied  consent  being  in  theory  the  origin  of  govern- 
ment, but  it  expressly  denies  in  one  place^^  the  practical  ac- 
countability which  some  would  infer  from  this ;  nor  is  that  de- 
nial withdrawn  or  qualified  in  any  other  part  of  the  book.  All 
things  considered,  it  seems  a  fair  conjecture,  that  Mr.  Philips 
may  have  mistaken  what  he  heard  Bishop  Sanderson  say, 
which  as  reported  by  him  comes  to  very  little :  and  that  the 
Bishop  may  rather  have  remarked  on  the  positive  inconsistency 
of  Hooker's  doctrine  with  the  conclusion  on  behalf  of  which  it 
was  allegfed.  If  he  did,  his  remark  would  be  amply  borne  out 
by  the  place  referred  to,  which  occurs  in  Barlow^s  MS.  as  well 
35  B.  P.  viii.  a,  10. 
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as  in  the  rest;  and  therefore  Barlow's  MS.  may  be  that  which  BorroR's 


Sanderson  professed  to  have  seen :  though  it  certainly  never 
could  have  had  much  pretension  to  the  honour  of  being  an 
autograph. 

The  second  copy  (L)  is  in  the  library  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  at  Lambeth,  (MS.  711.  N®.  a.)  and  was,  by  per- 
mission of  his  Grace,  most  carefully  collated  for  this  edition  by 
the  Rev.  C.  A.  Ogilvie,  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  his  Grace's 
chaplain.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  history  of  this  copy.  Of 
its  date  thus  much  is  ascertained,  that  it  must  have  been 
later  than  1624.  Like  the  Queen's  MS?  it  differs  from  the 
old  printed  text  only  in  minute  verbal  points. 

The  third  MS.  (C)  is  in  the  library  of  Caius  College,  Cam- 
bridge ;  and  for  the  collation  of  it  the  Editor  is  indebted  to 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Thorp,  fellow  and  tutor  of  Trinity  College ; 
a  favour  of  which  those  only  can  judge  who  know  how  irksome 
the  task  of  collating  is,  and  to  what  a  load  of  pressing  avo- 
cations it  was  in  this  instance  voluntarily  superadded.  This 
Caius  MS.  appears  to  be  in  some  respects  a  less  careful 
transcript  than  either  of  the  two  before  mentioned ;  and  there 
are  a  few  variations  in  critical  passages,  which  a  fancied  per- 
son might  imagine  to  have  been  made  intentionally :  but  on 
the  whole  it  belongs  to  the  same  class  as  the  others.  All 
three  are  in  fact  different  copies  of  the  received  text, 
[aa]  But  the  same  repository  to  which  every  part  almost  of  the 
present  edition  is  so  largely  indebted,  the  library  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  has  supplied  a  fourth  MS.  of  this  eighth 
book,  £ur  more  nearly  approaching  to  completeness  than  the 
printed  copies  as  they  stand  at  present,  or  as  they  might  be 
amended  from  the  other  three  MSS.  It  is  designated  in  the 
Dublin  Catalogue,  MS.  C.  3. 1 1,  and  in  the  notes  to  this  edition 
by  the  letter  (D).  The  important  service  of  collating  it  has 
been  performed  by  Archdeacon  (now  Dean)  Cotton.  The  result 
is  (to  use  his  own  words)  "  a  great  number  of  variations  from 
'^  the  printed  text  of  most  important  character ;  even  so  far  as  to 
''  assert  for  denial,  and  to  deny  for  assertion,  and  to  make  sense 
"  where  was  none,  and  better  sense  where  was  indifferent. 
"  Besides  these,  and  considerable  improvement  in  punctua- 
''  tion,  division  into  sections  and  paragraphs,  &c.  (such  as 
''  was  noticed  in  the  sixth  book,)  you  have  a  considerable 
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SMTOR'B  "  acoessioii  of  new  matter^  together  with  a  totally  different 
FBKPACB,  ff  arrangement  of  the  several  portions  of  the  book.  Doubtless^ 
"  we  are  still  far  from  having  the  book  as  Hooker  himself 
"  would  have  published  it ;  yet  by  the  aid  of  this  our  MS. 
''  the  di^ecta  membra  are  somewhat  more  decently  arranged 
''  than  before/'  On  this  opinion  of  a  most  competent  judge^ 
as  well  as  on  his  own  conviction^  (in  which  he  feels  morally 
certain  that  every  person  on  inquiry  will  concur^)  the  Editor 
has  felt  himself  justified  in  acting  so  £eu-  as  to  adopt  the  Dub- 
lin MS.  for  the  basis  of  this  edition :  noting  carefully  at  the 
foot  of  the  page  every  variation  from  the  original  edition  and 
other  MSS.  which  at  all  affects  the  sense^  and  inserting  in 
the  Appendix  a  Table,  which  will  bring  into  one  view  the 
difference  of  arrangement  between  this  and  former  editions, 
and  will  shew  what  quantity  of  additional  matter  has  been 
supplied. 

The  concluding  portion  of  this  eighth  book,  as  it  stood  in 
Grauden's  edition,  which  has  been  followed  in  all  subsequent 
reprints,  was  a  fragment  on  the  Divine  sanction  under  which 
human  laws  are  to  be  obeyed,  beginning  at  "  Yea,  that  which 
"  is  more,''  and  ending  at  "  if  so  be  we  can  find  it  out."  The 
Editor  has  now  taken  the  liberty  of  separating  this  portion 
from  the  body  of  the  book,  and  throwing  it  into  the  Appen- 
dix, No.  I  :  for  although  it  occurs  in  all  the  MSS.  he  is  con- 
vinced that  it  is  no  part  of  the  treatise,  but  belonged  most 
probably  to  a  sermon  or  sketch  of  a  sermon  on  obedience  to 
authority,  which  Jackson,  or  some  other  arranger  of  the  papers, 
erroneously  annexed  to  the  chapter  on  Ecclesiastical  Legis- 
lation, which  it  immediately  follows  in  the  Dublin  MS.,  as 
well  as  in  the  received  text,  although  from  the  altered  arrange- 
ment of  the  former  it  occur  in  the  fifth  chapter  instead  of  the 
conclusion  of  the  book.  It  commences  with  two  or  three  sen- 
tences which  are  found  verbatim  in  the  third  book,  c.  ix.  §  3 ; 
a  circumstance  decisive,  as  it  may  seem,  against  its  being  a 
part  of  the  eighth  book.  For  although  a  writer  may  silently 
transfer  a  passage  from  one  work  of  his  own  to  another, 
or  from  a  printed  work  to  a  mere  sermon,  it  is  hardly  con- 
ceivable that  he  should  repeat  a  whole  paragraph,  without 
notice,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  same  work.  This  fact, 
then,  and  the  little  coherence  of  the  whole  with  the  course  of 
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discussion  in  the  book  where  it  has  appeared^  determined  the  BDrroR's 
Editor  to  remove  that,  portion  into  the  Appendix :  its  case  ^^^^^^ 
being  the  same  with  that  which  bears  the  name  of  the  sixth 
book  :  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  is  the  production  of  Hooker, 
only  wrongly  assigned  to  a  place  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
[33]      The  Clavi  Trabales  may  also  be  considered  as  an  inde- 
pendent authority  for  those  portions  of  the  text  which  occur 
in  it :  i.  e.  it  clearly  was  not  printed  from  any  of  the  existing 
MSS.    Not  from  either  of  the  three  English  ones,  because 
two  thirds  of  its  contents  are  absent  in  them  all :  not  fix>mL 
the  Dublin  MS.,  for  the  following  reasons,  which  are  given 
in  the  words  of  Dr.  Cotton,  the  collator.     ''  It  is  certain  that 
''  besides  the  copy  now  collated.  Archbishop   Ussher  once 
''  possessed  another,  and  almost  equally  certain  that  that  other 
"  {aa  likewise  the  seventh  book)  was  also  in  Trinity  College 
"  library.     i.The  Dublin  MS.  has  not  the  marginal  notes, 
'' '  Copied  from  Ussher^s  own  hand,'  which  Bernard  gives, 
''  marked  with  an  asterisk.  2.  At  p.76,  Bernard  says,  ^Here  this 
''  breaks  off  abruptly/  whereas  our  MS.  does  not  break  off 
''  here,  but  pursues  the  argument   farther.      3.  Again,  at 
^  p.  94,  our  MS.  adds  one  more  sentence  to  the  part  with 
''  which  Bernard  finishes :''  (which  is,  ''  On  earth  they  are 
"  not  accountable  to  any.'')    "  4.  It  moreover  contains  many 
"  pages  not  formerly  printed,  nor  yet  printed  by  Bernard : 
''  who,  we  must  therefore  suppose,  did  not  find  these  in  his 
"  MS.     But  there  once  was  another  copy,  even  in  Trinity 
''  College  library.      In  the  Catalogus  MSS.  Angli®,  &c.  fol. 
*'  1696,  is  a  list  of  the  Dublin  MSS.  sent  in  by  Provost 
''  Brown.    This  mentions,  marked  1. 50,  "  Books  6,  7,  8.  of 
''  Mr.  Hooker's  Eccl.  Polity.'      On  looking  to  an  old  cata- 
^'  logue  preserved  in  the  library,  I  find  the  same   entry. 
"  Now  at  present,  book  vi.  is  bound  with  several  other  pieces, 
''  by  Hooker  and  others,  and  on  one  of  the  blank  covers  is 
''  marked  I.  50.     This  is  in  folio.     But  book  viii.  is  a  small 
'^quarto,  bound  by  itself;  lettered  'Church  Government/ 
"  and  entered  in  the  catalogue  not  under  Hooker,  but  as  '  a 
''  Discourse  against  Cartwright  and  others  /  and  never  could 
"  have  formed  part  of  50 ;  nor  is  it  written  in  the  same  kind 
''  of  hand.    The  books  appear  to  have  been  rebound  about 
''  icx)  or  120  years  ago." 


ad  Account  of^^A  Discovery  of  the  Causes^*  8fc, 

EDITOR'S  However,  the  hope  thus  occasioned  of  recovering,  not  only 
PRRFACB.  ^^  additional  copy  of  the  eighth  hook,  but  also  a  MS.  of  the 
seventh,  has  unfortunately  proved  vain.  After  the  most  exact 
inquiry,  none  such  appear  to  exist  in  the  Dublin  library. 
"Whether  therefore  the  copy  of  the  eighth  used  by  Bernard 
was  the  same  with  that  indicated  in  the  above  paragraph, 
must  remain  doubtful :  it  may  however  be  added,  that  the 
facts  to  a  certain  extent  tally  with  the  statement,  made  on 
the  appearance  of  the  first  edition,  that  '^  two  copies  in  the 
''  hands  of  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Armagh  had  been  com- 
''  pared  before  publication.'* 
[24]  II.  There  is  one  short  paper  more,  which  may  by  possibility 
have  relation  to  this  eighth  book,  as  the  conclusion  of  the 
whole  work :  and  which  the  reader  will  therefore  find  in- 
serted in  the  Appendix,  N^.ii.  It  was  put  out  at  Oxford, 
1 641,  by  Leonard  Lichfield,  printer  to  the  University ;  with 
the  title :  '^  A  Discovery  of  the  Causes  of  these  Contentions 
"  touching  Church  Gbvemment,  out  of  the  Fragments  of 
''  Richard  Hooker.*'  It  stood  as  preamble  to  a  Collection 
of  Tracts  or  Extracts,  by  Andrewes,  Ussher,  Reynolds,  and 
others ;  the  general  drift  of  the  publication  being  to  recom- 
mend a  sort  of  compromise  in  Church  government,  of  the 
kind  to  which  Ussher  is  believed  to  have  been  favourable. 
The  immediate  occasion  in  all  likelihood  was  the  discussions 
which  led  to  the  University  Remonstrance  for  the  Church, 
presented  to  parliaments^,  Apr.  27,  1641.  Ussher  was  at 
that  time  in  Oxford  or  in  London,  having  come  to  England 
for  refuge  from  the  troubles  in  Ireland :  and  it  seems  nearly 
certain  that  he  sanctioned  this  publication;  although  his 
biographer  3fi  do  not  directly  assert  it.  But  in  Trinity 
college  library  (D.  3.  3.)  is  a  MS.  copy  of  this  paper,  which 
Dr.  Cotton  has  collated  with  the  printed  text;  adding  to 
his  collation  the  following  statement.  ''The  above  is  in 
''  the  handwriting  of  some  person  unknown.  The  marginal 
''  references  to  Scripture  are  in  Ussher^s  hand,  as  likewise 

^  Wood,  Hist,  and  Antiq.  Univ.  **  of  Bishop  AndreweB,  Mr.  Hooker, 

Oxon.  i.  350.  ed.  1674.  "  and  other  learned  men,  concerning 

37  Parr,  Life  of  U88her,p.44, "  1641.  **  Church  goyemment)  the  Lord  Pri- 

*'Thi8  year  there  was  published  at  "  mate's 'Original  of  Bishops  and  Me- 

"  Oxford  (among  divers  other  treatises  "  tropolitans.' " 
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''  are  several  slight  corrections  in  the  text.  It  is  highly  editor's 
''  probable  that  this  is  the  very  MS.  from  which  the  printed  ^'^^^^^ 
''  copy  was  taken :  more  especially  as  at  p.  5.  line  22.  (of  the 
''  printed  copy)  Ussher  has  added  a  sidenote  to  the  printer ; 
''  *  A  larger  space  betmxn  these;*  which  has  been  followed: 
''  the  space  left  there  being  wider  than  between  any  other 
''  two  paragraphs  of  tfie  tract.'*  This  seems  decisive  as  to 
the  fact^  that  Ussher  originally  edited  the  collection  in  ques- 
tion. Of  coarse  he  must  have  believed  this  fragment  to  be 
really  Hooker's.  If  such  were  the  case,  it  may  have  been  a 
sketch  for  a  conclusion  to  the  whole  eight  books :  in  accord- 
ance perhaps  with  the  plan  which  Cranmer  in  the  last  para- 
graph of  his  letter  recommended.  The  use  of  the  second 
person  i^'  ye  are  not  ignorant/'  p.  4;  **  you  do  hear  and 
''  read/'  p.  6)  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  conclusion 
was  meant  to  be  addressed,  as  the  Preface  had  been,  by  way 
of  expostulation,  to  the  seekers  of  reform.  But  in  truth  the 
internal  evidence  is  not  strongly  in  favour  of  the  genuineness 
of  this  piece.  In  substance  it  has  nothing  to  recall  so  great 
a  name,  and  there  is  a  kind  of  point  in  its  turns  and  transi- 
tions, ingenious  enough,  but  in  nowise  characteristic  of 
Hooker.  The  remark  on  Alexander  Bishop  of  Alexandria, 
and  his  proceedings  against  Arius,  is  little  in  harmony  with 
Hooker's  known  approbation  of  the  policy  of  Archbishop 
Whitgift,  and  with  his  tone  and  manner,  where  in  the  fifth 
book  he  has  to  speak  of  the  very  same  part  of  history.  No 
doubt  the  paper  was  found  in  Hooker's  study,  but  if  it  was 
not  found  in  his  own  handwriting,  its  authorship  may  well  be 
doubted  of.  Still,  in  deference  to  Archbishop  Ussher^  it  was 
judged  right  to  insert  it  in  this  edition, 
[as]  12.  The  reader  has  now  before  him  an  account  of  the  mate- 
rials, by  the  aid  whereof  it  has  been  endeavoured  to  present 
this  inmiortal  but  yet  imperfect  work,  in  a  form  somewhat 
more  accurate,  and  more  inviting  to  common  readers,  than  it 
has  hitherto  worn.  On  the  history  of  the  MSS.  since  nothing 
distinct  is  told  us,  it  is  in  vain  to  speculate  much :  but  there 
are  one  or  two  obvious  conjectures,  which  it  may  be  right 
just  to  mention,  if  only  for  the  chance  of  giving  hints,  which 
(it  is  barely  possible)  may  lead  to  more  successfrd  researches 
in  the  same  or  in  other  quarters. 


xlii   Eighth  Book:  Conjectural  HUtory  of  the  received  Text, 

EDITOR'S       It  will  be  remembered  that  the  first  person  who  appeared 

as  takiiig  interest^  at  least  as  feeling  alarm,  concerning  the 

Hooker  papers,  was  Bishop  Andrewes  in  his  letter  to  Parry. 
It  seems  not  unlikely,  that  in  course  of  transmission  from 
Hooker's  study  through  Lambeth  to  Dr.  Spenser,  some  of 
them,  or  transcripts  from  them,  may  have  lingered  in  An- 
drewes's  hands.  One  sermon  we  know  was  found  in  his 
study,  and  published  for  the  first  time  by  "Walton  long  after; 
and  it  seems  on  the  whole  not  to  be  doubted,  that  if  any  one 
was  allowed  to  take  copies  of  the  rough  draught  of  the  miss- 
ing books  at  that  time,  Andrewes  would  have  been  anxious  to 
do  so.  Accordingly  we  find  that  among  the  copies  stated  to 
have  been  compared  before  the  first  publication,  one  had  been 
in  his  possession  :  and  we  are  afterwards  given  to  under- 
stand that  either  the  sixth  or  the  eighth  book,  or  both,  were 
actually  printed  from  a  copy  preserved  in  his  hands,  of  which 
copy  afterwards  Ussher  had  obtained  the  custody.  For  that 
Ussher  had  in  some  way  access  to  Andrewes's  papers,  the 
publication  by  him  of  the  Summaiy  View  of  Church  Govern- 
ment out  of  Andrewes's  rude  draughts,  1641,  may  evince 
beyond  all  question.  Not  that  Ussher  was  then  the  actual 
editor;  for  he  would  not  of  course  call  himself,  as  he  is  called 
in  the  Address  to  the  Header,  ''  a  Mirror  of  Learning ;''  but 
that  he  permitted  the  bc)oks  to  be  printed  fi^m  his  MSS. 
And  thus  we  seem  to  have  arrived  at  a  tolerable  ground  for 
considering  the  received  text  as  so  far  guaranteed  to  us  by 
Andrewes  and  by  Ussher. 

This  publication  took  place  in  165 1 :  when  of  course  the 
Primate  as  yet  knew  nothing  of  the  far  more  correct  and  en- 
larged copy  now  existing  in  Dublin :  of  which  however  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  w^  at  some  time  in  his  possession. 
He  died  in  1656 :  therefore  this  MS.  must  have  fallen  into 
his  hands  within  those  five  years :  a  time  during  which,  as  he 
found  by  unpleasant  experience,  the  treasures  of  retired  stu- 
dents were  not  unfirequently  wandering  about  for  sale,  having 
formed  part  of  the  spoil  of  the  civil  war  in  various  quarters. 
Now  in  the  course  of  the  war,  as  before  mentioned,  one  of  the 
libraries  which  had  suffered  in  this  way  was  that  of  Henry 
Jackson,  the  rector  of  Meysey-Hampton,  and  original  editor, 
under  Spenser,  of  Hooker's  remains.    It  is  possible,  therefore. 
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that  a  MS.  from  Jackson's  library  might  fall  into  Ussher's  EDiroR-a 

hands.     But  is  there  any  ground  for  imagining  that  such  a 

MS.  as  the  amended  copy  of  the  eighth  book  existed  there  ? 
There  is  just  ground  enough^  the  Editor  apprehends^  for  a 
plausible  conjecture,  and  no  more.  The  conjecture  is  this: 
that  when  Jackson  delivered  up  the  papers  after  Spenser's 
death  into  the  custody  of  Bishop  King,  he  may  have  retained 
the  completer  copy  of  the  last  book,  (which  he  represents  in  a 
fragment  preserved  by  Fulman  as  being  absolutely  ''  restored 
''  to  life''  by  him,)  and  that  he  may  have  handed  over  to  the 
executors  only  the  rough  draught,  from  which,  in  course  of 
time,  so  many  transcripts  have  been  made.  His  own  expres- 
sions shew  that  he  was  precisely  in  the  frame  of  mind  which 
would  make  a  person  likely  to  take  such  a  step :  and  perhaps 
it  must  be  owned  that  the  temptation  was  not  inconsiderable. 
He  writes  in  December,  i6ia,  "  Puto  Pi-sesidem  nostrum 
"  emissurum  sub  suo  nomine  D.  Hookeri  librum  octavum,  a 
"  me  plane  vitas  restitutum.  Tulit  alter  honores."  And  in 
April,  1614,  Spenser  dies,  and  the  MSS.  are  reclaimed.  Is 
it  doing  Jackson  any  great  injustice  to  suppose  that  in  his 
pique  he  retained  his  more  finished  copy :  being,  as  Antony 
Wood  says,  "  of  a  cynical"  as  well  as  ''  of  a  studious  temper  ?" 
And  if  he  did,  the  mode  has  already  been  pointed  out,  how 
that  copy  or  a  transcript  of  it  might  fall  into  Ussher's  hands ; 
and  consequently  might  come  to  be  deposited  in  the  library 
of  Trinity  College,  when  the  remains  of  the  Primate's  books 
and  MSS.  were  lodged  there  after  the  restoration.  This,  it 
is  repeated,  is  no  more  than  Conjecture:  but  such  as  it  is, 
it  may  give  a  possible  explanation  of  the  great  superiority 
of  that  single  copy ;  leading  us  to  suppose,  that  it  is  either 
Jackson's  own,  or  one  taken  from  his. 

As  to  the  seventh  book,  if  it  ever  existed  (as  it  certainly 
appears  to  have  done)  among  Ussher's  MSS.,  he  must  clearly 
have  acquired  it  within  the  last  five  years  of  his  life :  but 
where  it  could  have  been  preserved,  we  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining.  This  only  is  evident ;  that  it  formed  no  part  of 
the  collection  of  Bishop  Andrewes.  It  might  have  been  in 
Lambeth,'  where  at  that  time  Ussher  would  hardly  have  found 
access :  or  it  might  have  formed  part  of  Jackson's  store,  as 
was  just  now  conjectured  with  rega^  to  the  eighth  book.    In 
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[26]  13*  ^6  f^^  remaining  Opuscula  of  Hooker  may  be  ar- 
ranged in  two  classes :  the  first  comprising  the  Sermons  on 
Habakkuk,  and  the  controversy  with  Travers  which  arose  out 
of  some  of  them ;  the  other^  what  may  be  called  Miscella- 
neous Sermons.  In  the  present  edition,  the  order  in  which 
they  stand  has  been  a  little  changed,  with  a  view  to  this 
arrangement.  First  in  the  first  class  is  placed  the  Sermon  on 
the  Certainty  and  Perpetuity  of  Faith  in  the  Elect :  which 
appears,  both  from  the  mention  of  it  by  Travers  and  Hooker 
in  their  dispute,  and  from  the  order  of  the  texts,  to  have  pre- 
ceded the  famous  discourse  on  Justification ;  itself  being  pre- 
ceded by  one  on  Predestination,  which  has  not  come  down  to 
us.  This  sermon  on  Assurance  was  originally  published  by 
Jackson,  under  Spenser^s  guidance,  in  1612.  The  Editor 
regrets  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  procure  a  copy  of  that 
date :  but  the  inconvenience  is  the  less,  as  this  and  other  of 
the  sermons,  regarding  which  he  labours  under  the  same  dis- 
advantage, viz.  those  on  St.  Jude  and  that  on  Pride,  were 
reprinted  with  the  whole  of  Hooker's  works  then  extant,  in 
1622,  by  William  Stansby,  a  London  bookseller,  apparently 
under  the  superintendence  of  Jackson  himself.  So  Wood  ex- 
pressly affirms ;  and  the  preface  with  Stansby's  initials  sub- 
scribed is  not  unlike  Jackson^s  manner  of  writing.  To  the 
edition  of  1622,  therefore,  in  default  of  an  earlier  one,  recourse 
has  been  had  for  correcting  the  present  impression., 

Next  comes  the  famous  discourse  on  Justification,  the 
curiosity  excited  by  which  at  the  time  of  its  delivery  is  so 
vividly  described  by  Walton  and  Fuller:  and  when  it  was 
published,  so  many  years  afterwards,  we  learn  by  a  firagment 
of  a  letter  of  Jackson's,  that  the  first  impression  was  exhausted 
in  a  few  days  3^.  "  Edidi  ante  paucos  dies  tractatus  quosdam 
"  D.  Richardi  Hookeri,  qui  omnium  applausu  (excipio  Puri- 
'^  tanos  ut  vocant)  ita  excepti  sunt,  ut  necesse  jam  sit  typo- 
'^  grapho  nostro  novam  editionem  parare,  qusB  prima  ilia 
"  emendatior,  mea  cura,  Deo  volente,  proditura  est.''   Accord- 

84  Ap.  Fulm.  z.  86.  The  letter  ia  dated  Sept.  1611.  The  Tracts  were  at 
fint  published  with  Wickliffe's  Wicket. 
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in^Iy  the  Sermon  on  Justification  was  reprinted  in  the  course  of  editor^s 

the  following  year,  1613;  from  a  copy  of  which  reprint,  in 

C.  C.  C,  library,  the  press  has  now  been  corrected.  On  com- 
parison with  a  copy  of  the  former  year,  preserved  in  St.  John's 
College,  it  seems  that  Jackson  had  kept  his  word,  and  that 
considerable  emendations  were  made.  Moreover,  Dr.  Cotton 
has  discovered  and  collated  for  this  edition  a  good  and  old 
MS.  of  this  sermon,  among  the  relics  of  Ussher  in  Trinity 
College  Dublin,  A.  5,  6,  49.  It  was  entered  in  the  catalogue 
under  the  word  "  Sermon,'*  not  being  known  to  be  Hooker's. 
Dr.  Cotton  describes  it  as  ''contemporary,  seemingly  writ- 
*'  ten  in  the  same  hand  as  is  the  Answer  to  Travers'  Sup« 
''  plication,"  presently  to  be  mentioned.  It  contains  several 
good  readings,  and  some  notes  in  an  unknown  handwriting : 
but  what  is  remarkable,  it  omits  all  the  notes  which  are  printed 
with  the  sermon,  although  many  of  them  seem  to  carry  strong 
internal  evidence  of  their  being  Hooker's. 

This  sermon  gave  immediate  occasion  for  ''Walter Travers' 
"  Supplication  to  the  Council,"  which  therefore  comes  next 
in  the  volume.  It  is  a  reprint  of  the  first  edition,  by  Joseph 
Barnes,  Oxford,  161  a,  4^ :  corrected  from  a  MS.  in  the 
Bodleian  (Mus.  Bodl.  55.  ao.)  evidently  the  work  of  a  copyist, 
with  some  careless  omissions.  Much  the  same  may  be  said 
of  Hooker's  Answer,  which  was  published  by  Jackson  along 
with  Travers'  attack.  But  the  text  of  the  Answer  has  now 
the  additional  benefit  of  a  MS.  (A.  5,  22.  fol.  37.)  apparently 
contemporary,  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin;  collated  also  by 
Archdeacon  Cotton.  It  is  said  in  the  catalogue  to  be  Hooker's 
own  handwriting :  but  this  point  surely  is  more  than  doubtful. 
However,  there  are  readings  in  the  MS.  which  it  is  hoped 
will  be  found  real  improvements. 

The  sermon  "  of  the  Nature  of  Pride,"  the  last  remaining 
of  the  supposed  series  on  Habakkuk,  will  also  be  found  in 
this  edition  corrected  from  a  MS.  (B.  i.  13.  folio)  preserved 
in  the  same  library,  and  supposed,  like  the  last,  but  on  no 
good  ground,  to  be  in  Hooker's  own  handwriting.  In  this 
copy,  at  the  end  of  the  sermon  as  it  was  published  by  Jack- 
son, appears  the  following  note :  "  Hue  usque  excusum  ex- 
"  emplar  :  sequentia  in  eo  non  habentur."  What  follows,  is 
a  continuation  of  the  sermon,  described  in  the  Dublin  catalogue 
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EDITOR'S  as  beinff  "  five  times  so  much  in  quantity  as  that  which  is 

*'  already  printed/'     Of  the    genuineness   of  this  portion, 

never  till  now  published,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  internal 
evidence  alone  would  be  almost  decisive:  and  in  addition, 
there  is  the  express  testimony  of  Archbishop  Ussher.  For  it 
appears  that  "  he  procured  this  unprinted  portion  to  be  copied 
"  in  a  very  fair  hand  as  if  for  publication,  or  at  least  better 
'^  preservation/'  Such  is  the  statement  of  Dr.  Cotton,  who 
transcribed  the  whole  from  the  copy  so  made,  taking  care  after- 
wards carefully  to  collate  every  part  with  the  original,  which  is 
in  a  most  cramped  and  difficult  hand.  In  the  course  of  tran- 
scribing he  found  that  '^  several  words  had  not  been  read  at 
''  all  by  the  original  copier ;  others  he  had  read  wrong,  and 
*'  some  few  short  clauses  he  had  omitted.''  On  the  whole, 
although  the  Editor  has  failed  to  procure  a  copy  of  the  editio 
firincepsy  as  well  of  this  sermon  as  of  those  on  St.  Jude,  and 
on  the  Certainty  and  Perpetuity  of  Faith,  yet  by  the  aid  of 
Dr.  Cotton  and  this  Dublin  MS.  he  hopes  that  it  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  reader  in  a  tolerably  correct  form.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  the  fragment  proceeds  no  further, 
breaking  off  as  it  does,  at  a  most  interesting  and  critical  point 
I  of  one  of  the   chiefest   controversies   between   this  church 

and  Rome.  But  the  loss,  it  should  seem,  is  irrecoverable: 
and  perhaps  under  all  the  circumstances,  we  ought,  in- 
stead of  repining,  to  congratulate  ourselves  that  so  much 
yet  remains. 
[27]  14.  This  additional  portion  of  the  Sermon  on  Pride  is  the 
last  unprinted  fragment  of  Hooker  which  the  Editor  has  been 
able  to  recover.  The  remaining  contents  of  the  volume  are  the 
Funeral  Sermon,  called  a  Remedy  against  Sorrow  and  Fear ; 
printed  from  the  original  edition  of  161  a:  the  Sermon  on 
St.  Matthew  vii.  7,  printed  also  from  the  original  edition,  viz. 
as  it  was  published  by  Walton  at  the  end  of  his  Life  of  Bishop 
Sanderson,  1678;  in  the  titlepage  to  which  he  describes  it  as 
''  found  in  the  study  of  the  late  learned  Bishop  Andrewes  3* :" 

U  Walton,  Preface  to  SaDderson'i  "  to  write  the  Life  of  veDerable  Mr. 

Life.     "  As  in  my  queries  for  writing  "  Hooker,  I  met  with  a  sermon,  which 

"  Dr.  Sanderson^s  Life,  I  met  with  **  I  believe  was  really  his.  and  [it  is] 

'*  these  littleTracts  annexed ;  so  in  my  "  here  presented  as  his  to  the  reader. 

"  former  queries  for  my  information  "  It  is  aflSrmed,  (and  I  have  met  with 
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and  the  two  Sermons  •n  part  of  St.  Jude^  printed^  not  from  EDrroR*8 
the  original  edition^  which  the  Editor  after  mnch  inquiry  has 
failed  in  procuring  a  sight  of,  but  from  the  reprint  of  1627,. 
This  failure  he  the  more  regrets,  as  there  may  appear  on  mi- 
nute examination  more  internal  reason  for  questioning  the 
genuineness  of  these  two  sermons  than  of  any  thing  besides 
which  bears  the  name  of  Hooker.  For,  first,  the  style  of 
writing  and  tone  of  argument  are  in  many  places  marked  by 
a  kind  of  sharpness  and  quickness,  and  here  and  there  by  a 
vagueness  of  phraseology,  far  removed  from  the  sedate  majesty 
which  reigns  in  all  Hooker^s  known  compositions'^^ :  secondly, 
there  runs  through  the  whole  a  vein  of  heightened  rhetorical 
expression  37,  quite  opposite  to  his  usual  guarded  way  of 
dealing  with  all  delicate  points  of  doctrine :  and  thirdly,  the 
appeal  made  here^^  to  men's  consciousness  on  their  own 
spiritual  condition,  cannot  easily  be  reconciled  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Certainty  of  Faith,  or  with  the 


"  reason  to  beUeve  it,)  that  there  be 
'« someartiststhatdo  certainlyknowan 
"  original  picture  from  a  copy,  and  in 
'*  what  age  of  the  world,  and  by  whom 
"  drawn.  And  if  bo,  then  I  hope  it  may 
"  beasnfely  affirmed,  that  what  is  here 
"  presented  for  theirs  is  so  like  their 
"  temper  of  mind,  their  other  writings, 
"  the  timee  when,  and  the  occasions 
"  upon  which  they  were  writ,  that  all 
''readers  may  safely  conclude,  they 
"  oould  be  writ  by  none  but  venerable 
"  Mr.  Hooker,  and  the  humble  and 
*'  learned  Dr.  Sanderson." 

M  £.g.iS6r.  §1.  " a MOMt lesson." 
§  4.  "  The  prophets  were  not  like  harps 
'*  or  lutes:  C^/eft,tAey/<7«,  the  power 
"  and  strength  of  their  own  words.'* 
(Compare  Spenser's  "God's  love  to  His 
"  Vineyard,"  p.  7.  •*  As  for  that  old 
"  Tineyard,  it  is  burnt,  it  is  hwnUvtMYi 
**  fire.*^  §  6.  "  If  any  man  doth  love 
'*  the  Lord  Jesus  (and  woe  worth  him 
"  that  loreth  not  the  Lord  Jesus)  here- 
"  by  we  may  know  that  he  loveth  him 
"  indeed."  §  7.  "A  mingle-mangle  of 
"  religion  and  superstition,  ministers 
*'  and  massing  priests,  light  and  dark- 


"  ness,  truth  and  error,  traditions  and 
"  scriptures."  §  9.  **  The  maddest  peo- 
"pie  wider  the  sun"  Serm.  ii.  §  10. 
"  How  suddenly  they  pop  down  into 
*'  the  pit."  "  0  tAw  to  fly  unto  God," 
§  II.  "  Is  there  not  a  taste,  a  tttste 
"  of  Christ  Jesus  in  the  heart  of  him 
"  that  eateth  ?"  §  2J.  "  He  was  able 
"  to  safe  conduct  a  thief  from  the  cross 
"  to  Paradise." 

37  E.  g.  §  II.  <<  If  these  men  had 
"  been  of  us  indeed  {0  the  blessedness 
**  of  a  Christian  man's  estate)  they  had 
"  stood  surer  than  the  angels  that  had 
"  never  departed  from  their  place." 
§  14.  "It  is  as  easy  a  matter  for  the 
"  spirit  within  you  to  tell  whose  you 
"  are,  as  for  the  eyes  of  your  body  to 
"  judge  where  you  sit,  or  in  what  place 
"  you  stand."  ii.  §  18.  "  If  I  break  my 
"  very  heart  with  calling  upon  God, 
"  and  wear  out  my  tong^ue  with  preach- 
"  ing ;  if  1  sacrifice  my  body  and  soul 
'*  mito  Him,  and  have  no  fiuth,  all 
**  this  availeth  nothing." 

38  Serm.  i.  §  13,  14.  Compare 
Serm.  on  Certainty,  &c.  p.  474  ;  and 
E.  P.V.  9. 

da 


xlviii    Sermons  on  St.Jude:  their  Date,  and  possible  Origin. 

EDITOR'S  jealousy  expressed  in  the  fifth  book  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity 

— : regarding  the  rule  of  men's  private  spirits.     On  the  whole,  if 

the  sermons  be  Hooker's,  which  the  Editor  is  far  from  posi- 
tively denying,  they  must  be  referred  to  a  date  in  his  life 
earlier  than  any  other  of  his  remains ;  to  a  time  when  he  may 
have  hardly  ceased  to  affect  the  tone  of  others,  both  in  com- 
position and  in  doctrine,  instead  of  writing  and  thinking  for 
himself.  There  is  a  date  given  in  one  of  them,  which  would 
harmonize  well  enough  with  such  a  conjecture.  "  I  must,'' 
says  the  preacher, "  advertise  all  men  that  have  the  testimony 
"  of  God's  holy  fear  within  their  breasts  to  consider,  how  in- 
"  juriously  our  own  countrymen  and  brethren  have  dealt  with 
'^  us  by  the  space  oi  twenty-f our  years  from  time  to  time,... 
''  never  ceasing  to  charge  us,  some  with  heresy,  some  with 
''  schism,  some  with  plain  and  manifest  apostasy."  There 
are,  it  would  seem,  but  two  dates,  from  which  these  twenty- 
four  years  can  be  reckoned;  viz.  1558,  when  Queen  Elizabeth 
came  to  the  throne ;  and  1569  or  1570,  when  the  bull  of  Pius  V, 
declaring  her  excommunicate  and  deposed,  was  issued  and 
sent  into  England.  This  latter  would  bring  down  the  date  of 
the  sermon  in  question  to  1593-4 :  a  time,  at  which,  for  the 
reasons  above  assigned,  it  seems  most  improbable  that  Hooker 
could  have  written  them.  It  remains  that  if  they  be  indeed 
his,  they  were  preached  in  the  a4th  or  a5th  of  Elizabeth, 
158:2-3 :  when  he  was  not  quite  thirty  years  old,  having  com- 
menced preacher  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  as  Walton  informs  us, 
in  1581.  If  the  other  supposition  be  preferred,  viz.  that  the 
two  sermons  are  not  Hooker's,  it  is  not  necessary  to  charge 
Jackson,  their  original  editor,  with  intentional  fraud.  They 
might  be  found  among  Hooker's  papers  3»,  might  even  be 
corrected  with  his  own  hand,  (of  which  there  are  considerable 
indications,)  without  being  his  own  compositions.  But  a 
critic  like  Jackson,  more  zealous  than  refined,  himself  evi- 
dently of  the  Reynolds  school  in  theology,  might  excusably 
overlook  or  undervalue  objections  of  that  nature.  In  sum,  thus 
much  appears  unquestionable :  that  we  should  not  be  safe  in 
referring  to  these  two  sermons,  for  the  matured  and  deliberate 

89  Ifa  conjecture  might  be  ventured,      in  his  early  days,  was  not  unlikely  to 
Reynolds,  or  Spenser  perhaps  himself      have  written  such  discourses. 
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judfirment  of  the  Author  of  the  Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  editors 

oonceming  any  great  point.  

The  several  contents  of  these  volumes  being  thus  accounted 
for  in  their  order,  it  remains  for  the  Editor,  first,  to  record  his 
respectful  gratitude  to  the  many  firiends  and  helpers,  who  either 
out  of  their  private  stores,  or  as  having  custody  of  public 
or  collegiate  repositories,  have  aided  him  one  and  all  with  the 
most  unreserved  kindness  ^^,  many  of  them  with  no  small  la- 
bour to  themselves ;  and  next,  to  express  an  unafiected  wish, 
that  the  task  of  arranging,  materials  so  provided  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  some  person  of  more  editorial  skiU,  more 
leisure  from  unavoidable  interruption,  and  far  more  historical 
and  theological  reading.  Such  as  the  volumes  are,  they  ex- 
hibit, he  believes,  in  some  form  or  other,  all  that  remains  of 
the  venerable  and  judicious  Hooker :  and  it  is  pleasant  and 
reasonable  to  hope  that  their  many  defects  will  be  hereafter 
supplied  by  some  one  more  amply  qualified  for  the  task. 

[38]  It  may  be  useful  in  this  place,  and  also  just  and  fair  to  pre- 
ceding labourers  in  the  same  field,  if  some  notice  be  inserted 
of  the  former  editions  of  Hooker :  although  the  Editor  has 
reason  to  fear  that  his  list,  even  as  a  list,  is  imperfect,  and  he 
certainly  has  no  intention  of  pronouncing  any  judgment  on 
their  comparative  merits. 

Of  the  books  which  came  out  in  the  Author's  lifetime  an 
account  has  already  been  given.  The  first  reprint  was  that  of 
the  four  first  Books,  by  Dr.  Spenser,  in  1604^^  Wood,  in  his 
account  of  Spenser  ^^,  says, ''  He  did  about  four  years  after 
'*  Hooker's  death  publish  the  five  books  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity 
'*  together  in  one  volume,  with  an  Epistle  before  them,  sub- 
"  scribed  I.  S.'*  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  Spenser  only  re- 
printed the  four  first  books,  to  bind  up  with  the  remaining 

40  SevenlnameBhayebeenmentioii-  with  the  valuable  relics  of  Hooker 

ed ;  thftt  of  one  to  whom  the  publioa-  there  preserved  has  been  felt  all  along 

iion  is  more  deeply  indebted  than  to  as  an  additional  call  for  every  effort 

ftny  except  Dr.  Cotton,   is  omitted  to  do  justice  to  his  sacred  memory. 
from  scroples  of  private  feeling  :  but  41  The  Editor  has  never  met  with  a 

one,  the  Editor  must  here  take  the  copy,  but  has  been  favoured  with  an 

liberty  ofadding,  that  of  the  President  account  of  one  by  the  Rev.  T.  Lath- 

of  Hooker's  college.  Dr.  Bridges,  whose  bury,  of  Bath, 
friendlinefli  in  intrusting  the  Editor  42  Ath.  Oxon.  ii.  146. 


1  Summary  Account  of  former  Editions. 

EDITOR'S  copies  of  the  fifth.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  titlepage  of  this 
pRBFACB.  g^^jQjj  promises  the  whole  eight  books :  the  remains  of  the 
three  last  being  then  in  Spenser^s  custody^  waiting  to  be 
arranged  and  published  in  a  second  volume.  The  five  books 
were  reprinted,  as  above  stated,  in  1617 ;  the  Preface  to  which 
calls  it  ihQ  fourth  edition;  reckoning  probably  the  two  publi- 
cations in  Hooker^s  lifetime  as  the  first  and  second.  To  these 
in  1622  Henry  Jackson  added  the  second  volume,  comprising 
Traverses  Supplication  with  Hooker^s  Answer,  the  Sermons 
on  Habakkuk,  the  Funeral  Sermon,  and  those  on  part  of 
St.  Jude.  All  these  he  had  before  edited  separately.  There 
was  a  reprint  in  1632,  which  speaks  of  itself  as  the  nxtk 
edition :  that  in  1622  having  been  the  fifth.  These  are  all 
which  the  Editor  has  met  with  of  what  may  be  called  Dr. 
Spenser^s  editions*' :  and  they  appear  on  the  whole  more  free 
from  gross  blunders  than  most  of  those  which  came  after. 
Nothing  more  need  be  said  here  of  (Jauden's  edition  of  1662, 
which  added  the  seventh  book,  besides  a  life  of  Hooker  and 
a  Dedication  to  King  Charles  II.  (the  latter  prefixed  to  most 
of  the  following  editions.)  Ghtuden's  too  was  the  first  collec- 
tion which  contained  the  other  two  imperfect  books.  It  is  un- 
fortunate, considering  the  little  pains  taken  to  correct  it,  that 
this  edition  should  have  been  acquiesced  in  as  a  basis,  by  sub- 
sequent publishers,  to  the  end  of  the  17th  century :  only  with 
the  substitution  of  Walton's  Life,  which  at  once  superseded 
Gauden's  on  its  first  appearance.  Editions  of  this  description 
came  out,  all  in  folio,  in  1666,  1676,  1682.  In  1705,  Strype 
revised  the  Life  for  the  publishers,  and  made  some  improve- 
ments ;  but  there  is  no  appearance  of  his  having  done  much 
to  Hooker's  works.  However,  there  were  several  corrections 
made,  and  the  series  of  editions  which  may  be  called  Strype's, 
of  which  in  the  last  century  there  were  many,  are  on  the  whole 
greatly  superior  to'Gauden's :  i.  e.  the  copies  of  1705, 1719*'^, 
1723,  (which  is  generally  pointed  out  as  the  best  edition  of 
all,)  1739,  &c.  In  1793,  the  first  8vo.  edition  issued  from 
the  Clarendon  Press,  under  the  superintendence  of  Bishop 

41  He  has  smoe  been  informed  of  a  1731.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
seventh  reprint  in  4to,  by  Bishop,  of  publisher  was  at  all  aware  of  the  re- 
London,  1639.  mains  of  Hooker  in  Trinity  College  li- 

42  There  was  also  an  edition  in  large  brary.  The  only  addition  to  Stiype's 
folio  printed  atDnblin,  by  subscription,      of  1 705  is  the  Prefiice  by  Dr.  Spenser. 


Crisis  of  the  Church  in  the  Time  of  Hooker.  li 

Bandolph.  The  only  material  variation  made  in  it  was  the  in-  editor's 
sertion  of  Andrewes's  letter  to  Parry,  which  the  Bishop  hadlff^f^ 
foond  in  the  Bodleian.  Other  editions  in  the  same  form  have 
appeared  since,  but  there  are  only  two  which  require  particu- 
lar notice.  The  one  in  two  volumes,  (London  1825,)  by  the 
Rev.  W.  S.  Dobson,  of  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge :  a 
great  improvement  on  all  that  had  been  done  since  Gauden, 
especially  in  the  laborious  task  of  verifying  quotations.  The 
present  Editor  is  particularly  bound  to  acknowledge  his  obli- 
gations to  this  useful  but  unpretending  publication,  having 
taken  it  as  the  groundwork  on  which  to  introduce  the  readings 
fiom  the  MSS.  or  original  editions.  The  only  remaining 
edition  which  requires  to  be  mentioned  was  executed  in  1831, 
by  Mr.  B.  Hanbury,  with  considerable  spirit  and  industry,  but 
in  some  parts  with  a  degree  of  haste,  and  in  many  with  an 
expression  of  party  feeling,  tending  to  lessen  its  usefulness 
greatly.  It  is  corrected  from  the  Editiones  Principes,  where 
the  Editor  had  access  to  them ;  and,  besides  many  notes,  con- 
tains an  enlarged  Index,  Hooker^s  Letter  sent  to  Burghley 
with  a  copy  of  his  work,  as  given  by  Strype,  a  Life  of  Cart- 
wright  by  the  Editor,  the  whole  of  the  "  Christian  Letter,'' 
distributed  in  the  notes,  and  the  ''Just  and  Temperate 
''  Defence'^  by  Covel,  annexed  to  the  fifth  book. 

Here,  it  may  be,  strictly  speaking,  the  task  of  the  present 
Editor  ought  to  terminate.  But  there  are  two  large  subjects 
intimately  connected  with  it,  to  which  it  appears  desirable  to 
invite  particular  attention.  One,  the  state  of  the  Puritan  con- 
troversy just  at  the  time  when  it  was  taken  up  by  Hooker, 
and  the  mode  in  which  it  was  conducted  by  him  and  his 
contemporaries :  the  other,  his  views  on  certain  questions  in 
theology,  collateral  indeed  to  that  controversy,  but  at  least 
equally  momentous  with  any  thing  in  it,  questions  apparently 
beyond  his  original  anticipation,  at  which  in  course  of  discus- 
sion he  successively  arrived,  and  kept  them  in  sight  afterwards 
with  a  religious  anxiety  proportioned  to  his  deep  sense  of  their 
Tital  importance. 

39]  In  the  annals  of  the  Church,  with  more  certainty  perhaps 
than  in  those  of  the  world,  we  may  from  time  to  time  mark 
out  what  may  be  called  turning  poitUs ;  points  in  which  every 
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KDiTOR'8  thiner  seems  to  depend  on  some  one  critical  event  or  coinci- 
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dence,  at  the  time,  possibly,  quite  unobserved.     It  is  awful, 

yet  encouraging,  to  look  back  on  such  times,  after  the  lapse  of 
ages  and  generations,  and  to  observe  the  whole  course  of 
things  tending  some  one  evil  way,  up  to  the  very  instant 
when  it  pleaseth  God  in  His  mercy  to  interfere,  and  by  methods 
of  which  we  now  can  see  more  than  contemporaries  could,  to 
rescue,  it  may  be,  not  only  that  generation,  but  succeeding 
times  also,  and  among  the  rest,  ourselves  and  our  children, 
from  some  form  of  apostasy  or  deadly  heresy. 

One  of  these  critical  periods  in  our  own  church  history,  if 
the  Editor  mistake  not,  is  the  latter  portion  of  the  sixteenth 
century :  and  the  character  and  views  of  Hooker  mark  him 
(if  we  may  venture  to  judge  of  such  a  thing  without  irrever- 
ence) as  one  especially  raised  up  to  be  the  chief  human  in- 
strument in  the  salutary  interference  which  Divine  Providence 
was  then  preparing.  In  order  to  have  a  clearer  notion  of  the 
peril  in  whicli  he  found  the  truth,  and  of  the  process  by  which 
he  was  trained  to  be  its  defender,  it  may  be  well  if  we  first 
consider  the  previous  position  of  the  governors  of  this  church, 
relatively  to  the  Grenevan  or  Puritan  party. 

Now  the  nucleus  of  the  whole  controversy  was  undoubtedly 
the  question  of  church  authority :  not  so  much  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  reach  and  limits  of  that  authority,  (which 
subject  he  fidly  discusses  in  the  early  part  of  his  great  work,) 
as  that  which  takes  up  the  latter  part  of  the  treatise,  and 
which  he  himself  denominates  the  '^  last  and  weightiest  re- 
''  mains  of  this  cause  ^^  .**  the  question,  namely,  with  whom 
church  authority  resides.  On  this  point,  in  Hooker's  time^ 
as  now,  the  Christian  world  in  Europe  (speaking  largely) 
was  divided  into  three  great  parties.  The  first,  that  of 
the  ultramontane  Roman  Catholics,  who  judging  that  consent 
of  Christian  antiquity,  in  any  rule  was  equivalent  to  an 
universal  sanction  of  authority,  only  second  (if  it  were  second) 
to  express  enactment  of  holy  Scripture ;  and  wrongly  imagin- 
ing that  they  could  establish  such  consent  for  the  paramount 
authority  of  their  popes  and  councils;  refuse  the  civil  go- 
vernment any  further  prerogative  in  church  matters,  (i.  e.  as 
they  interpreted,  in  all  matters  of  conscience,)  than  merely 
43  Book  vL  near  the  beginning. 
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that  of  executingf  what  the  said  popes  and  conncils  should  editor's 
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decree.  

The  second  party  was  that  of  the  Ghibellines  in  the  em- 
pire, of  the  prerogative  lawyers  in  the  kingdom  of  France,  of 
Henry  the  Eighth  in  England,  and  generally  of  all  in  every 
country  who  maintained  more  or  less  expressly  the  claims  of 
the  local  governments  against  the  papacy :  their  common 
principle  (with  innimierable  shades  of  difiference,  and  some  of 
them  very  deeply  marked)  being  this ;  that  church  laws  and 
constitutions  are  on  the  whole  lefb  by  Providence  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  civil  power.  To  this  latter  party,  whether  on 
principle  or  on  account  of  the  exigency  of  their  position,  most 
of  the  early  reformers  attached  themselves.  Its  theory  was 
implied  in  the  general  course  of  proceeding,  both  of  the  Lu- 
therans in  Germany,  of  the  Zuinglians  in  Switzerland,  and  of 
Archbishop  Cranmer  and  other  chief  leaders  of  the  separation 
between  England  and  Rome :  in  their  general  course  of 
conduct,  not  in  all  their  measures;  for  in  such  extensive 
and  complicated  movements  thorough  consistency  is  out  of 
the  question,  without  some  visible  authority  more  entire  and 
permanent  than  any  which  existed  for  the  reformers,  as  a 
body,  to  acknowledge. 
[30]  To  these  two  parties,  which  had  subsisted  in  much  the 
same  form,  at  least  down  from  the  age  of  Gregory  VII, 
the  events  of  the  Genevan  Reformation  and  the  character 
and  views  of  Calvin  had  added  a  third,  about  thirty  years 
after  the  rise  of  Luther;  a  party  which  agreed  with  the 
Boman  Catholics  in  acknowledging  a  church  authority  in- 
dependent of  the  state,  but  dififered  from  them  as  to  the 
persons  with  whom  such  authority  was  intrusted ;  assigning 
it,  not  to  the  successors  of  the  Apostles  as  such,  but  to  a 
mixed  council  of  Presbyters,  lay  and  spiritual,  holding  their 
commission,  not  as  an  inward  grace  derived  from  our  Lord  by 
laying  on  of  hands,  but  as  an  external  prerogative,  granted 
(so  they  thought)  by  positive  enactment  of  holy  Scripture. 
The  rapid  progress  of  this  system,  Wherever  it  was  introduced 
at  all  under  favourable  circumstances,  proves  that  it  touched 
some  chord  in  human  nature  which  answered  to  it  very  rea- 
dily :  while  the  remarkable  fact,  that  not  one  of  the  reformers 
besides  ever  elicited  the  same  theory  for  himself,  but  that  it 
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EDITOR'S  is  in  all  instances  traceable  to  Calvin  and  Geneva^  would 

seem  to  be  very  nearly  decisive  against  its  claim  to  scriptural 

authority.  Its  success  is  in  fact  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
signal  example  of  the  effect  producible  in  a  short  time  over 
the  face  of  the  whole  church,  by  the  deep,  combined,  sys- 
tematic efforts  of  a  few  able  and  resolute  men.  For  that  their 
efforts  were  combined  and  systematic,  not  in  Geneva  and 
France  only,  but  as  far  as  ever  they  could  extend  the  arms  of 
their  discipline,  no  one  can  doubt,  who  is  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  published  correspondence  of  Calvin  first,  and  in 
the  next  generation,  of  Beza.  Two  such  men  following  each 
other,  and  reigning  each  his  time  without  a  rival  in  their  own 
section  of  Christendom,  went  far  towards  securing  to  their 
party  that  unity  of  proceeding,  in  which,  as  was  just  now  re- 
marked, Protestants  generally  were  in  that  age  very  deficient. 
This  has  been  remarked  by  Hooker  himself,  in  the  course  of 
his  unpublished  memoranda  above  mentioned,  where  he  pro- 
poses a  comparison  between  Calvin  and  Beza**.  ''  Hereby,'' 
says  he,  "  we  see  what  it  is  for  any  one  church  or  place  of 
''  government  to  have  two,  one  succeeding  another,  and  both 
''  in  their  ways  excellent,  although  unlike.  For  Beza  was 
''  one  whom  no  man  would  displease,  Calvin  one  whom  no 
''  man  durst  J*  He  goes  on  to  specify  some  particulars  of 
Calvin's  influence :  "  His  dependants  both  abroad  and  at 
''  home ;  his  intelligence  from  foreign  churches ;  his  corre- 
''  spondence  every  where  with  the  chiefest ;  his  industry 
''  in  pursuing  them  which  did  at  any  time  openly  either 
''  withstand  his  proceedings  or  gainsay  his  opinions ;  his 
''  wilting  but  of  three  lines  in  disgrace  of  any  man  as  forci- 
'^  ble  as  any  proscription  throughout  all  reformed  churches  • 
"  his  rescripts  and  answers  of  as  great  authority  as  decretal 
''  epistles."  Thus  far  Hooker,  speaking  of  Calvin.  And  any 
one  who  will  consult  Strype's  Annals  will  find  incidentally 
very  sufficient  proof  of  the  same  kind  of  authoritative  inter- 
ference in  English  affairs  on  the  part  of  Beza,  throughout 
Queen  Elizabeth's  reign. 
[31]  There  were  predisposing  circumstances,  which  made  Eng- 
land at  that  time  a  promising  field  for  the  efforts  of  the 
foreign  presbyterians.  Some  of  these  are  touched  on  by 
44  See  YoL  i.  p.  134,  of  this  edition. 
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Hooker  himself  in  his  Preface,  and  by  G.  Cranmer  in  his  editor's 
Letter  on  the  Discipline.  It  may  be  nsefiil  here  to  mention  a  ^^^'^^^ 
few  others,  which  could  not  be  so  clearly  discerned,  at  least 
not  discussed  so  freely,  by  contemporaries.  First  and  most 
obviously,  the  unpopularity  of  the  Bomish  party,  through 
the  cruelty  of  Queen  Mary  and  her  advisers,  and  their  total 
disreg^ard  of  English  feelings  and  opinions.  One  very  strik- 
ing proof  of  the  extent  to  which  this  prevailed  is  the  publi- 
cation of  the  well  known  pamphlets  by  Knox**  and  Good- 
man^®, in  which,  with  a  view  to  the  case  of  England  even 
rather  than  of  Scotland,  it  was  maintained  that  royal  author- 
ity could  not  be  vested  in  a  female,  and  that,  wherever  vested, 
it  might  be  forfeited,  by  maladministration,  into  the  hands 
of  the  people.  A  person  of  the  acuteness  and  vigilance  of 
the  Scottish  reformer,  (for  with  all  his  vehemence  no  one 
knew  better  how  to  take  the  tide  of  popular  opinion,)  a 
dexterous  politician  like  Knox  would  never  have  ventured 
on  such  a  step,  without  good  grounds  for  supposing  that 
the  old  feeling  of  hereditary  loyalty  was  fast  giving  way 
before  the  gathering  discontent.  The  same  remark  in  some 
measure  applies  to  Whittingham,  who  seems  to  have  been 
as  much  as  any  one  responsible  for  Goodman's  book,  to 
which  he  wrote  a  Preface.  He  was  of  a  temper  sufficiently 
cool  and  calculating,  and  not  likely  to  commit  himself  in 
such  a  cause  without  good  grounds  for  expecting  it  to  be 
popular.  And  it  is  not  perhaps  easy  to  say  how  far  their 
efforts  might  have  succeeded,  had  not  the  failure  of  issue  from 
Queen  Mary,  and  her  early  demise,  given  a  new  turn  to  the 
opinions  and  movements  of  men.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if 
providentially  the  leaders  of  the  Puritans  had  been  led  on  to 
suffer  these  indications  of  their  real  views  to  escape  them  in 
good  time,  and  so  to  give  Elizabeth  a  warning,  which  all  her 
life  long  cooperated  with  her  natural  disposition  and  theolo- 
gical opinions,  in  keeping  her  on  her  guard  against  them.  But 
however  the  publications  might  be  counteracted,  the  mere 
fiust  of  their  appearing  shews  to  what  an  extent,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  competent  observers,  the  English  protestants  of  that 

45  «<  The  first  Blast  of  the  Tmmpet  46  **  How  Superior  Powers  ought 
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BniTOR*s  day  were  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  whatever  movement  ap- 

TREFACB.  p^^j.^  ^  ^^Q  them  farthest  from  Bome. 

[32]  Another  feeling,  which  to  the  end  of  the  century  continued 
acting  in  the  same  direction^  was  sympathy  with  the  foreign 
protestants;  not  the  foreign  protestants  generally,  for  the 
Lutheran  and  Zuinglian  sections  of  Grermany  and  Switzer- 
land were  then  in  comparative  peace,  and  presented  little 
to  excite  much  interest  on  the  part  of  those  who  watched 
them  at  a  distance.  The  struggle,  the  excitement,  the  suffer- 
ing, and  the  ardour,  were  all  in  those  countries  where  the 
reformation  had  taken  its  line  in  obedience  to  Geneva:  in 
France,  namely,  and  in  the  Netherlands.  It  is  well  known 
what  sympathy  was  kindled  in  Elizabeth's  court  by  the  first 
news  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew;  which,  it  may  be 
remarked,  took  place  the  very  year  when  the  English  Puri- 
tans began  to  be  more  open  and  combined  in  their  efforts, 
first  in  parliament  for  legalizing  the  discipline,  and  afterwards 
in  their  several  districts,  for  establishing  it  without  law.  And 
Hooker's  own  works  have  many  incidental  marks  of  the  great 
and  increasing  interest,  which  was  naturally  felt  here  in  the 
varying  fortune  of  the  Hugonots.  Of  course  it  will  be  seen 
that  such  interest,  as  far  as  it  had  any  bearing  on  the  differ- 
ences among  protestants  themselves,  would  strengthen  most 
effectually  the  hands  of  that  party,  which  had  the  perfectest 
agreement  with  the  persecuted  abroad,  and  seemed  at  first 
view  most  irreconcilable  with  the  persecutors. 

And  as  the  fortunes  of  Grenevan  protestantism  in  France 
would  secure  for  it  that  fellow-feeling  here,  which  attaches 
itself  to  a  band  of  confessors  and  sufferers  for  the  truth,  so  its 
fortunes  in  Scotland  would  attract  such  as  love  to  be  on  the 
winning  side.  We  have  it  on  very  high  authority,  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Thomas  Jackson^?,  that  the  first  impulse  to- 
wards puritanism  in  his  neighbourhood,  Newcastle,  was  given 
by  Knox  himself,  acting  in  King  Edward's  time  as  a  kind  of 
missionary  under  the  direction  of  the  council.  Afterwards, 
when  the  door  had  been  opened  to  change  in  his  own  country, 
neither  he  nor  his  successors  in  the  management  of  the  Kirk 
ever  lost  sight  of  their  kindred  party  in  England.  In  Ban- 
croft's Dangerous  Positions  may  be  found  repeated  assertions, 

47  Work,  iii.  273. 
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tors  constantly  received  from  that  quarter :  such  as  their  pro- 

caring  one  Waldegrave,  a  printer  devoted  to  their  cause^  to 
be  king's  printer  in  Edinburgh,  in  the  minority  of  James  VI. 
And  it  is  known  that  Penry,  the  author  of  the  Marprelate 
libels,  when  he  was  most  active  in  that  line,  resorted  to  Scot- 
land for  refuge  and  cooperation.  The  course  of  the  new 
reformation  in  short  was  notoriously  such  as  Bancroft  has  ex- 
pressed, quaintly  but  not  unaptly,  in  the  titles  of  his  sections : 
first  comes  ''  Scottish  Genevating,''  and  then  "  English  Scot- 
''  tizing,  for  Discipline.'' 

In  aid  of  all  these  feelings,  after  a  while,  came  the  resent- 
ment occasioned  by  the  dethroning  bull  of  pope  Pius,  which 
made  it  seem  a  matter  of  plain  loyalty  and  patriotism,  ta 
secede  from  the  Romish  Church  in  every  thing  as  completely 
as  possible. 

Accordingly,  we  find  that  not  only  in  the  parliaments  of 
Elizabeth,  but  also  in  her  cabinet,  at  least  for  the  first  thirty 
years  of  her  reign,  there  existed  a  very  strong  bias  in  behalf 
of  the  Puritan  party.  Not  only  such  persons  as  Knolles  and 
Mildmay,  and  others  who  were  Calvinists  and  Low  Church- 
men on  principle ;  nor  again  only  such  as  Leicester,  who  may 
be  suspected  of  looking  chiefly  to  the  spoils  which  any  great 
church  movement  might  place  at  his  disposal :  but  even 
Burghley  and  Walsingham,  it  is  well  known,  were  continually 
finding  themselves  at  issue  with  the  Archbishop  of  the  day 
concerning  the  degree  of  discouragement  due  to  the  reformers. 
So  that  as  far  as  the  government  was  concerned,  nothing  but 
the  firmness  of  the  Queen  herself,  supporting  first  Parker  and 
afterwards  Whitgift,  prevented  the  adoption  of  the  new  model, 
at  least  in  those  parts  of  it  which  did  not  apparently  and 
palpably  intrude  on  royal  authority.  To  our  argument  it  does 
not  much  matter,  whether  this  tendency  in  such  men  as 
Burghley  and  Walsingham,  were  occasioned  by  any  supposed 
necessity  for  conceding  to  popular  opinion,  or  whether  it  were 
really  the  conscientious  bias  of  their  minds :  but  one  symptom 
of  the  latter  we  may  here  observe,  viz.  that  in  their  appoint- 
ments, when  left  to  themselves,  they  evidently  gave  a  pre- 
ference to  the  Puritan  side.  Thus  Walsingham  having  pro- 
vided a  divinity  lecture  at  Oxford,  with  the  sole  declared  view 
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EDITOR'S  of  resisting  and  discrediting  Romanism^  nominated  Reynolds 
PBKFACB.  ^^  u^^  reader  of  his  lecture :  indeed  it  seems  to  have  been 
endowed  expressly  for  him.  And  Burghley  employed  as 
domestic  chaplain  and  tutor  to  his  children,  Walter  Travers, 
the  well-known  antagonist  of  Hooker,  and  author  of  the  book 
de  Ecclesiastica  Bisciplina,  not  the  least  able  and  influential 
of  the  treatises  which  Geneva  was  continually  pouring  into 
this  Country. 

Without  investigating  more  deeply  laid  grounds  of  error, 
principles  which  must  make  the  struggle  with  Puritanism  at 
all  times  painful  and  arduous,  even  such  a  superficial  view  as 
has  now  been  attempted  may  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
amount  of  disadvantage  under  which  they  laboured,  who  had 
to  conduct  that  controversy  on  the  side  of  the  existing  Church 
down  to  the  middle  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  There  is  hardly  need 
to  add  express  mention  of  the  certainty,  under  such  circum- 
stances, that  whatever  they  said  and  did  would  be  tainted 
with  the  name  and  suspicion  of  papistry;  so  easily  affixed, 
and  so  hard  to  shake  ofi*,  wherever  men  demur  to  the  extreme 
of  what  are  denominated  protestant  opinions. 
[33]  Our  argument  now  requires  a  brief  account  of  the  mode 
in  which  those  who  preceded  Hooker  had  considered  it  best 
to  meet  the  invasion  from  Greneva :  confining  attention  still 
to  the  question,  in  whom  church  authority  is  properly  vested : 
which  question,  as  was  remarked  in  the  outset,  forms  a  kind 
of  centre  around  which  the  other  points  of  the  controversy 
g^radually  came  to  arrange  themselves.  It  is  evident,  (speak- 
ing largely,)  that  there  were  but  two  ways  of  meeting  the 
claim  of  the  New  Discipline :  the  one,  the  way  of  the  early 
Church,  of  which  the  doctrine  of  papal  supremacy  is  a  per- 
version and  excess:  the  other,  the  way  which  in  modem 
times  has  been  very  generally  denominated  Erastian ;  though 
far  indeed  from  being  an  invention  of  Erastus,  since  in  every 
kingdom  of  Europe  the  Roman  claims  had  been  resisted  on 
the  like  principles  for  centuries  before  he  was  bom.  The 
peculiarity  of  Erastus'  teaching  lay  rather  in  his  refusing  all 
right  of  excommunication  to  the  Christian  Church.  However, 
it  has  become  usual  to  designate  from  him  the  theory  in 
question,  which  would  rest  the  govemment  of  the  Church, 
spiritual  as  well  as  civil,  altogether  in  the  Christian  magis- 
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trate:  thus  entirely  denying  the  principle,  on  which  the  editor's 

Grenevan  innovation  proceeded ;  whereas  the  High  Churchmen 

(as  they  were  called)  of  a  later  age,  would  grant  the  principle, 
but  deny  the  application :  they  would  allow  that  a  succession 
of  governors  exists  in  the  Church,  of  apostolical  authority,  not 
to  be  superseded  by  man ;  but  they  would  deny  the  claim  of 
Oeneva  to  that  succession ;  maintaining,  what  undoubtedly 
prima  facte  church  history  would  seem  to  teach,  that  the 
Bishops  are  the  true  heirs  of  the  apostles  in  their  governing 
powers  as  well  as  in  their  power  of  order. 

Now,  since  the  episcopal  succession  had  been  so  carefolly 
retained  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  so  much  anxiety 
evinced  to  render  both  her  liturgy  and  ordination  services 
strictly  conformable  to  the  rules  and  doctrines  of  antiquity,  it 
might  have  been  expected  that  the  defenders  of  the  English 
hierarchy  against  the  first  Puritans  should  take  the  highest 
ground,  and  challenge  for  the  Bishops  the  same  unreserved 
submission,  on  the  same  plea  of  exclusive  apostolical  preroga- 
tive, which  their  adversaries  feared  not  to  insist  on  for  their 
elders  and  deacons.  It  is  notorious,  however,  that  such  was 
not  in  general  the  line  preferred  by  Jewel,  Whitgift,  Bishop 
Cooper,  and  others,  to  whom  the  management  of  that  con- 
troversy was  intrusted,  during  the  early  part  of  Elizabeth's 
reign.  They  do  not  expressly  disavow,  but  they  carefully 
shun,  that  unreserved  appeal  to  Christian  antiquity,  in  which 
one  would  have  thought  they  must  have  discerned  the  very 
strength  of  their  cause  to  lie.  It  is  enough,  with  them,  to 
shew  that  the  government  by  archbishops  and  bishops  is  an- 
cient and  allowable ;  they  never  venture  to  urge  its  exclusive 
claim,  or  to  connect  the  succession  with  the  validity  of  the 
holy  Sacraments  :  and  yet  it  is  obvious  that  such  a  course  of 
argument  alone  (supposing  it  borne  out  by  facts)  could  fiiUy 
meet  all  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  It  must  have  occurred 
to  the  learned  writers  above-mentioned,  since  it  was  the  re- 
ceived doctrine  of  the  Church  down  to  their  days;  and  if 
they  had  disapproved  it,  as  some  theologians  of  no  small 
renown  have  since  done,  it  seems  unlikely  that  they  should 
have  passed  it  over  without  some  express  avowal  of  dissent; 
considering  that  they  always  wrote  with  an  eye  to  the  preten- 
sions of  Home  also,  which  popular  opinion  had  in  a  great 
degree  mixed  up  with  this  doctrine  of  apostolical  succession. 
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EDITOR'S  One  obvious  reason,  and  probably  the  chief  one,  of  their 
PREFACE,  gjj^jj^g^  ^33  i\^q  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  the  foreign 
protestant  congregations.  The  question  had  been  mixed  up 
with  considerations  of  personal  friendship,  first  by  Cranmer's 
connection  with  the  Lutherans,  and  after  King  Edward's 
death,  by  the  residence  of  Jewel,  Orindal,  and  others  at 
Zurich,  Strasburgh,  and  elsewhere,  in  congregations  which 
had  given  up  the  apostolical  succession.  Thus  feelings  arose, 
which  came,  insensibly  no  doubt,  but  really  and  strongly, 
in  aid  of  the  prevailing  notion  that  every  thing  was  to  be 
sacrificed  to  the  paramount  object  of  union  among  pro- 
testants. 
[34]  To  these  theological  sympathies  with  the  Grerman  refor- 
mers must  be  added  the  efiect  of  political  sjrmpathies  with 
the  imperialist  party,  and  generally  speaking  with  the  advo- 
cates of  civil  interference  in  the  Church  in  the  several  nations 
of  Europe.  Some  who  cared  little  for  religion  at  all,  and 
others  \^ho  had  no  objection  to  the  doctrines  of  Rome,  had 
united  nevertheless  with  the  zealots  of  the  new  opinions  in 
promoting  changes  which  they  considered  necessary  for  the 
deliverance  of  their  respective  countries  from  priestly  usurpa- 
tion. In  England,  as  in  other  countries,  the  leading  pro- 
testant divines  had  availed  themselves  largely  of  the  coope- 
ration of  these  numerous  and  powerful  parties :  and  had  occa- 
sionally committed  themselves  to  statements  and  principles, 
which  would  stand  greatly  in  their  way,  if  ever  they  found  it 
requisite  to  assert  the  claims  of  apostolical  episcopacy. 

Add  to  this,  what  the  papacy  itself  had  done,  and  was  daily 
doing,  to  weaken  all  notions  of  independent  authority  in 
Bishops :  of  which  policy  the  ftJl  development  may  be  seen  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  Italian  party  at  Trent,  and  their  efforts 
to  obtain  an  express  declaration  from  the  council,  that  no 
prelate  had  any  power  in  the  Church,  except  what  he  received 
through  the  successors  of  St.  Peter.  So  that  on  the  one  hand 
a  large  section  of  the  reformers  had  a  direct  interest  in 
making  light  of  apostolical  claims,  and  on  the  other,  no  in- 
considerable portion  of  the  opponents  of  innovation  were  pre- 
pared beforehand  to  concede  this  point.  Indeed,  when  we  con- 
sider the  joint  effect  of  all  these  interests,  so  various  in  them- 
selves, yet  concurring  to  disparage  primitive  episcopacy,  the 
wonder  will  be,  not  that  apostolical  claims  were  not  advanced 
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to  the  full  extent  by  the  opponents  of  the  Puritans  in  Eng-  edttor'b 
land^  but  rather  that  any  thing  like  apostolical  succession  is  ^^^^^^ 
left  amongst  us.     It  is  indeed^  throughout  modem  English 
history^  a  continually  recurring  theme  of  admiration  and  of 
thankfiilness. 

Should  it  be  asked^  how  such  accomplished  divines^  as 
Jewel  and  others  of  his  class  undoubtedly  were^  could  per- 
mit themselves,  for  any  present  benefit  to  the  Church, 
60  to  waver  in  so  capital  a  point,  with  the  ftdl  evidence 
of  antiquity  before  their  eyes;  it  may  be  replied,  first  of 
all,  that  in  some  sort  they  wanted  that  full  evidence  with 
which  later  generations  have  been  favoured.  The  works  of 
the  Fathers  had  not  yet  been  critically  sifted,  so  that  in  re- 
gard of  almost  every  one  of  them  men  were  more  or  less  em- 
barrassed, during  the  whole  of  that  age,  with  vague  suspicions 
of  interpolation.  The  efifect  of  this  is  apparent  in  various 
degrees  throughout  the  controversies  of  the  time ;  but  on  no 
question  would  it  be  more  felt  than  on  this,  of  the  apostolical 
succession  and  the  frame  of  the  visible  Church :  because  that 
was  a  subject  on  which,  more  continually  perhaps  than  on  any 
other,  temptations  to  forgery  had  arisen :  and  also  because  the 
remains  of  St.  Ignatius  in  particular,  for  a  single  writer  the  most 
decisive  of  all  who  have  borne  witness  to  apostolical  principles, 
were  all  that  time  under  a  cloud  of  doubt,  which  was  provi- 
dentially dispelled  in  the  next  age  by  the  discovery  of  a  copy 
unquestionably  genuine.  This  consideration,  as  it  accounts 
(among  other  things)  for  the  little  stress  which  Hooker  seems 
to  lay  on  quotations  from  St.  Ignatius,  to  us  most  important 
and  decisive :  so  it  must  in  the  nature  of  things  have  placed 
his  predecessors,  of  whom  we  are  now  speaking,  under  a  con- 
siderable disadvantage,  as  compared  with  the  writers  of  the 
following  century :  and  in  all  candour  should  be  taken  into 
account,  on  the  one  hand  by  those  who  would  take  advantage 
of  the  silence  of  the  reformers  to  disparage  the  apostolical 
succession ;  on  the  other  hand  by  the  advocates  of  that  doc- 
trine, to  prevent  their  judging  too  hardly  of  the  reformers 
themselves  for  their  comparative  omission  of  it. 

Further;  it  is  obvious  that  those  divines  in  particular,  who 
had  been  instrumental  but  a  little  before  in  the  second  change 
of  the  liturgy  in  King  Edward's  time,  must  have  felt  themselves 
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EDITOR'S  in  some  measure  restrained  from  pi-essin^  with  its  entire  force 

\  the  ecclesiastical  tradition  on  church  government  and  orders, 

inasmuch  as  in  the  aforesaid  revision  thej  had  given  up  altoge- 
ther the  same  tradition,  regarding  certain  very  material  points 
in  the  celebration,  if  not  in  the  doctrine,  of  the  holy  Eucharist. 
It  is  but  fair  to  add,  that  the  consideration  last  suggested,  viz. 
indefinite  fear  of  interpolation  in  the  early  liturgies,  may  have 
told  with  equal  or  more  force  in  justifying  to  their  minds  the 
omissions  in  question.  This  subject  also  since  their  time  has 
been  happily  and  satisfactorily  cleared  up*®.  But  whether  it 
were  this,  or  extreme  jealousy  of  practices  which  had  been 
made  occasions  of  abuse,  or  whatever  the  cause  might  be,  the 
fact  is  unquestionable,  that  certain  services  had  been  aban- 
doned, which  according  to  the  constant  witness  of  the  re- 
mains of  antiquity  had  constituted  an  important  portion  of 
the  Christian  ritual :  e.  g.  the  solemn  offering  of  the  elements 
before  consecration  for  the  living  and  the  dead,  with  comme- 
moration of  the  latter,  in  certain  cases,  by  name.  It  should 
seem  that  those  who  were  responsible  for  these  omissions  must 
have  felt  themselves  precluded,  ever  after,  from  urging  the  ne- 
cessity of  Episcopacy,  or  of  any  thing  else,  on  the  ground  of 
uniform  Church  Tradition.  Succeeding  generations  obviously 
need  not  experience  the  same  embarrassment  to  the  same 
extent :  since  they  have  only  to  answer  for  bearing  with  the 
innovation,  not  for  introducing  it. 

To  all  these  causes  of  hesitation  we  must  add  the  direct 
influence  of  the  Court,  which  of  course  on  this  as  on  all  simi- 
lar occasions  would  come  strongly  in  aid  of  the  Erastian  prin- 
ciple. It  is  well  known  to  what  an  extent  prudential  regards 
of  this  kind  were  carried  by  the  several  generations  of  the 
Anglican  Reformers. 

On  the  whole,  (and  the  remark  is  made  without  any  disre- 
spectfrd  thought  towards  them,)  it  was  very  natural  for  them 
to  waive,  as  far  as  they  did,  the  claim  of  exclusive  divine 
authority  in  their  defences  of  episcopal  rights;  nor  ought 
their  having  done  so  to  create  any  prejudice,  in  such  as  de- 
servedly hold  them  in  respect,  against  that  claim  itself. 
[35]  Lest  it  should  be  imagined  that  we  are  here  conceding 
more  than  we  really  mean  to  concede  regarding  the  views  of 
^  See  Palmer's  Origines  Liturgicse. 
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th^  writers  in  question^  two  propositions  are  subjoined^  as  edftou's 
oomprising  the  substance  of  the  argument  by  which  they  ^^^^^^^- 
resisted  the  demands  of  the  Puritans. 

1.  The  whole  Church,  being  naturally  the  subject  in  which 
all  ecclesiastical  power  resides,  may  have  had  originally  the 
right  of  determining  how  it  would  be  governed. 

2.  Inasmuch  as  the  Church  did  determine  from  very  early 
times  to  be  governed  by  Bishops,  it  cannot  be  right  to  swerve 
from  that  government,  in  any  country  where  the  same  may 
be  maintained,  consistently  with  soundness  of  doctrine,  and 
the  rights  of  the  chief  magistrate,  being  Christian. 

This  statement,  of  Whitgifl/s  opinions  in  particular,  it  were 
easy  to  verify  by  extracts  from  his  Defence  against  Cartwright. 
His  object  was,  evidently,  to  maintain  the  episcopal  system,  i.  e. 
the  government  of  the  Church  by  three  orders,  without  at  all 
entering  on  the  matter  of  apostolical  succession.  Natural  rea- 
son, and  Church  history,  spoke,  he  thought,  plainly  enough. 
There  was  no  occasion  to  settle  the  question,  whether  the 
charter  granted  by  our  Lord  to  the  Twelve,  was  granted  to 
them  and  the  whole  Church,  or  to  them  and  the  heirs  for  ever 
of  their  spiritual  power,  set  apart  by  laying  on  of  their  hands. 

Practically,  perhaps,  and  in  reason,  even  such  a  mode  of  ar- 
guing ought  to  have  prevailed  against  the  arrogant  innovations 
which  it  was  intended  to  meet.  But  being  as  it  was  far  from 
the  whole  truth,  (was  it  ever  stated  as  such  by  those  who  ad- 
vanced it?)  it  could  not  either  correspond  to  the  standard,  which 
those  would  naturally  form  to  themselves  who  looked  much  to 
Christian  antiquity ;  or  satisfy  those  feelings  and  expectations 
in  mankind  generally,  which  the  true  church  system  was  gra- 
ciously intended  to  supply.  Cartwright  therefore,  inconclusive 
as  his  reasoning  was,  and  unsubstantial  his  learning,  appeared 
to  maintain  his  ground  against  Whitgift.  About  the  same  time 
the  death  of  Archbishop  Parker  made  room  for  Grindal  in  the 
metropolitical  see ;  whose  connivance  at  the  conduct  of  the 
Puritans  is  well  known,  and  generally  alleged  as  not  the 
least  of  the  causes  which  contributed  to  the  increase  of  their 
influence.  When  the  Queen  interfered  to  repress  them,  and 
chastise  him,  it  was  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  the  whole  an 
air  chiefly  of  political  precaution,  and  to  encourage  the  idea 
that  the  defenders  of  the  Church  were  in  fact  identifying 
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EDITOR'S  her  almost  entirely  with  the  state.     About  this  juncture  came 

out  Traverses  famous  Book  of  Discipline ;  very  much  superior 

to  Cartwright's  publications  in  eloquence  and  the  skill  of  com- 
position^ though  not  at  all  more  satisfactory  in  argument. 
Altogether  the  current  was  setting  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
innovators^  up  to  the  time  when  Whitgift  became  Archbishop. 
Acute  and  indefatigable  as  he  was  in  his  efiforts  to  produce  a 
reaction^  not  only  by  his  official  edicts  and  remonstrances^  but 
by  his  disposal  of  preferment  also,  and  the  literary  labours  which 
he  encouraged,  there  was  no  one  step  of  his  to  be  compared  in 
wisdom  and  effect  with  his  patronage  of  Hooker,  and  the  help 
which  he  provided  towards  the  completion  of  his  undertaking. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  course  of  the  ten  years  which  preceded 
that  publication  many  things  happened  which  had  the  same 
tendency.  Abundant  experiment  was  made  elsewhere  of  the 
mischief  occasioned  by  extreme  protestant  principles  :  and  at 
home,  the  Marprelate  libels  and  Hacket^s  conspiracy  had  dis- 
gristed  all  reflecting  and  conscientious  men.  A  new  generation 
had  arisen  both  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  which  by  the  compa- 
rative tranquillity  of  the  times  enjoyed  more  leisure  from  press- 
ing disputes,  and  had  a  better  chance  of  considering  all  points 
thoroughly,  than  any  one  could  have  during  the  hurry  of  the 
Reformation.  And  (what  was  most  important  of  all)  the  fe- 
verish and  exclusive  dread  of  Romanism,  which  had  for  a  long 
time  so  occupied  all  men's  thoughts  as  to  leave  hardly  any 
room  for  precautions  in  any  other  direction,  was  greatly  abated 
by  several  intervening  events.  First,  the  execution  of  Queen 
Mary,  though  at  the  cost  of  a  great  national  crime,  had  re- 
moved the  chief  hope  of  the  Romanist  party  in  England ;  and 
had  made  it  necessary  for  those,  who  were  pledged  at  all 
events  to  the  violent  proceedings  of  that  side,  to  disgust  all 
British  feeling  by  transferring  their  allegiance  to  the  king  of 
Spain.  And  when,  two  years  afterwards,  his  grand  effort  had 
been  made,  and  had  failed  so  entirely  as  to  extinguish  all  pre- 
sent hope  of  the  restoration  of  Popery  in  England ;  it  is  re- 
markable how  immediately  the  effect  of  that  failure  is  dis- 
cernible in  the  conduct  of  the  church  controversy  with  the 
Puritans.  The  Armada  was  destroyed  in  July.  In  the 
February  following  was  preached  and  published  the  famous 
Sermon  of  Bancroft  at  St.  PauFs  Cross,  on  the  duty  of  trying 
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the  spirits ;  which  sermon  has  often  been  complained  of  by  Pari-  editor's 
tans  and  Erastians  as  the  first  express  development  of  high  ^^^^^^ 
church  principles  here.   It  may  have  been  the  first  published : 
but  there  is  internal  evidence  of  the  same  views  having  existed 
long  before^  in  some  of  the  Treatises  which  appeared  succes- 
sively on  that  side  of  the  question  during  the  four  or  five 
subsequent  years. 
[36]      For  example^  Saravia  in  his  three  Tractates  gives  proof  that 
the  sentiments  complained  of  in  Bancroft's  sermon  had  been 
long  familiar  to  him^  and  that  their  being  unacceptable  to  his 
oountiymen  abroad  was  one  chief  reason  of  his  finally  esta- 
blishing himself  in  England^^^.    Now  Saravia's  judgment  of 
49  In  Mb  fint  TreatiBe,  (i  590,)  Pre-      "  est,  deinde  Dom.  Comitia  Leicefltrisd 


fiioe  to  the  Beftder,  he  sayB,  "  Stepius 
"  hit  a6  aanisy  quid  sentirem  de  epi- 
"  sooponim  ordine,  in  fiuniliari  oollo- 
"  qoio  amids  exposoL**  In  his  Dedica- 
tion, (to  Whitgift,  Hatton,  and  Burgh- 
lej,)  "  Ego  ab  ecclefflis  Belgids  hinc 
"  eyocatua,  illic  vixi  diyenis  in  locis 
"  totoe  decern  annoe,  quo  tempore  duo 
"quttdam  maximi  momenti  illia  ec- 
"  desiis  deesae  judicavi,  qus  a  me  pie 
«  disnmnlari  non  possont :  nempe  ho- 
"norem  et  oonvenientem  dignitatifl 
"  gradmnministerio,  eyangelio  jam  au- 
"  tkoritate  pnblica  recepto,  non  dari ; 
*'  deinde  opes  in  societate  ciyili  eeeti- 
"  mafcioiii  retinende  neoeasarias  nega- 
**  rL"  Afterwardfl,  "De  his  malis  non 
**  xvo  oonqnestos  snm  apnd  eos  qui- 
**  boseom  finniliaris  eram . .  .Tandem 
<•  mei  officii  esse  judicari;  quae  exactius 
''  consideranda  turn  ipsis  eccleeiarom 
^'ministrisy  tnm  imprimis  ordinibns 
**  Belgids  proponere  aliquando  cogita- 
**  Teram,  nunc  his  tribus  libris  Latino 
**  aermone  yulgare."  In  his  address  to 
the  Ministers  of  Lower  Germany  he 
begins  thns :  '*  Non  raro  com  plerisque 
**  Testnxm,  com  Leide  agerem,  deplo- 
**  raTi  ecclesiarom  que  istic  snnt  sta- 
"  torn,"  Ac.  And  below.  -  CJonstitu- 
*'  eram,  n  apnd  vos  mansissem,  super 
*'  hac  re  Dominos  Status  convenire. . . 
*'  8ed  meom  consilium  primo  mors 
**  Dom.  Principis  Aurantise  remorata 


"  gratia,  ne  id  &cere  viderer  aut  ali- 
"  eno  tempore,  in  summa  oonstema- 
"  tione  reip.  aut  fretus  &vore  et  con- 
"sib'o  Dom.  Comitis.*'  And  again, 
"  Apud  meos  fratres  et  coUegas,  et 
«  nonnullos  ex  magistratu  urbis  GctJir 
'*  davi,  meam  sententiam  dissimulare 
"  non  potui.  Bed  fitteor  me  non  ita 
"  libere  fuisse  locutum,  ut  in  hac  dis- 
"  putatione  facturus  sum  ;  verebar 
"  enim  ne  nuper  ad  Christi  fidem  con- 
"  versos  offenderem." 

From  all  which  it  appears  that  Sa- 
ravia held  in  substance  the  opinions  of 
these  treatises,  (and  among  the  rest  the 
doctrine  of  Apostolical  Succession  ex- 
clusively in  Bishops,)  lince  the  year 
1564,  when  he  lived  at  Ghent ;  retained 
those  opinions  in  Jersey,  where  he  went 
before  1566 ;  and  was  confirmed  in 
them  in  England  both  before  and  after 
his  residence  for  ten  years  in  Holland, 
which  ten  years  must  have  ended  be- 
fore 1587,  when  Leicester  finally  re* 
turned  from  the  Low  Countries.  The 
substance  therefore  of  his  work  was 
long  anterior  to  Bancroft's  Sermon, 
although  it  did  not  appear  till  more 
than  a  twelvemonth  after.  Its  publi- 
cation at  that  particular  time  in  Eng- 
land may  be  regarded  as  another  symp- 
tom of  the  alteration  in  tone  concern- 
ing such  matters  occasioned  by  the  de- 
struction of  the  Armada. 


Ixviii  Querimonia  Eccleaia,  a  Witness  io  JfiosMical  Views. 

EDITOR'S  '^  works  apologetical  and  other  authorized  sermons  and  homi- 

''  lies  of  our  Church,  and  of  the  reverend  Fathers  of  our  land, 

"  and  with  the  holy  Book  of  God,  and  all  other  the  Queen's 
"  Majesty^s  proceedings,  and  then  read  and  examine  with  an 
^'  indifferent  and  equall  mind  a  book  set  out  in  Latin,  called 
"  Querimonia  Ucclesia,  and  another  in  English  late  come 
''  abroad,  speaking  of  Scotizing  and  Gtenevating,  and  Allo- 
"brogical  discipline  :... and  tell  us... whether  the  reverend 
"  Fathers  of  our  Church  would  not  give  sentence. .  .that  by 
''  those  three  writings  the  Church  of  England  and  all  other 
'^  Christian  churches  are  undermined/'  Hooker's  reply  to 
this  challenge  (which  has  been  given  above,  p.  xiv.)  consists 
in  a  similar  challenge  to  his  adversary  to  give  his  opinion  of 
three  Calvinistic  works,  in  two  of  which  the  royal  supremacy 
in  religion,  and  in  the  third  the  very  principle  of  irresponsible 
authority  in  Kings,  had  been  expressly  controverted.  He 
does  not,  it  will  be  observed,  at  all  disavow  the  connection,  or 
at  least  the  strong  sympathy,  which  had  been  hinted  at  as 
subsisting  between  him  and  the  author  of  the  "  Querimonia 
'' EcdesisB."  That  tract,  it  may  be  worth  remarking,  was 
printed  by  Windet,  the  person  whom  Hooker  himself  em- 
ployed for  both  portions  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  and 
Saravia  for  the  first  edition  of  his  three  treatises;  which 
Windet  in  all  probability  was  the  same  who  appears  in  the 
pedigree  of  the  Hooker  family  as  the  eldest  son  of  an  aunt  of 
Hooker's.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  coincidence  between  the 
views  of  Hooker  and  those  of  the  anonymous  pamphlet  is 
very  striking  on  many  topics,  while  on  others  there  is  quite 
variation  enough  to  prove  the  two  testimonies  independent 
of  each  other. 
[38]  Now  on  the  point  of  church  government,  the  ''  Querimo- 
''  nia^^  is,  if  any  difference,  even  more  express  than  Hooker  in 
insisting  on  the  divine  orig^  and  indispensable  necessity  of  the 
episcopal  order.  The  writer  (speaking,  as  throughout,  in  the 
person  of ''  Ecclesia^')  enumerates  the  want  of  discipline  as  the 
second  of  four  grave  defects,  by  which,  he  says,  our  western 
reformation  has  been  generally  blemished ;  the  first  being,  dis- 
paragement of  the  fasts  of  the  Church.  His  language  concern- 
ing episcopacy,  and  those  who  had  so  irreverently  dispensed 
with  it,  is  such  as  the  following  (speaking  of  Aerius  and  his 
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followers  ancient  and  modem) :  '^  Optimae  illi  disciplinsB  reci-  editor's 
''  derunt  nervos,  qui . .  .earn,  quae  saepe  mihi  salutem  attulit,  epi-  "^^^^^^ 
''  scopalem  auctoritatem  improbe  violarunt/^  Again^  referring 
as  it  seems  to  an  expression  of  Beza^  which  had  obtained  great 
currency;  ^'Aerius  .  .  .  presbyterum  episcopo  dignitate  ad- 
'^  sequandum  censuit :  episcopatum  nostri  a  Diabolo  institu^ 
"  turn  contendunt/^  In  the  sketch  which  he  draws  of  the 
fallen  state  of  the  Church  in  all  parts  of  Christendom^  when 
he  comes  to  the  protestants^  he  says^  ^'  Ita  episcoporum  am- 
''  bitionem  reprehendunt^  ut  episcopalem  interdum  ordinem 
'^  repugnent :  ita  superstitionem  condenmant^  ut  permulta 
'^simul  religionis  tollant  omamenta/^  When  he  comes  to 
particular  countries  it  is  remarkable  that  he  says  not  a  word 
of  Scotland.  In  p.  8i^  he  affirms^  ^'  Princeps  ille  noster  Chris- 
"  tuBf  etiamsi  non  omnes  disciplinsB  partes  prsBscripsit^  com- 
"  munes  tamen  proposuit  regulas^  quas  in  regfcnda  Ecclesia 
''  semper  intueri  oportet/'  In  p.  83,  he  gives  specimens  of 
things  ''qu8B  tota  observat  Dei  Ecclesia,  et  instituta  sunt  ab 
"  Apostolis  vel  apostolicis  viris,  et  perpetuo  prosunt  Chris- 
"  tiansB  societati :''  which  therefore  "  religiose  ubique  reti- 
'^  nenda  judico ;"  and  his  examples  are.  Lent ;  the  holidays  of 
our  Saviour ;  different  offices  in  the  Church,  and  degrees  in 
the  ministry,  including  not  only  diocesan  Bishops,  but  Arch- 
bishops, Primates  or  Metropolitans,  and  Patriarchs.  Here 
then  is  another  strong  instance  of  the  alteration  in  tone  on 
which  we  are  remarking :  and  the  writer,  whoever  he  might 
be,  was  no  common  person;  as  will  further  appear  when 
reference  is  made  to  him,  for  illustration  of  Hooker^s  opinions 
on  other  matters,  some  of  them  even  more  important  than 
this  of  episcopacy. 

The  last  writer  now  to  be  mentioned  is  one  whose  work  came 
out  in  the  very  same  year  with  the  first  part  of  Hooker's,  1593-4: 
Bilson,  then  Warden,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Winchester,  author 
of  "  the  Perpetual  Government  of  Christ's  Church :"  a  more  ela- 
borate and  complete  work  than  either  of  the  former,  full  of  good 
learning  and  sound  arg^ument,  regularly  arranged  and  clearly 
expressed.  He,  it  may  be  observed,  makes  in  his  Preface  an 
acknowledgment  similar  to  that  which  will  be  presently  quoted 
from  Hooker  himself;  "  the  credit  of  the  first  devisers"  of  the 
new  discipline  ''  did  somewhat  deceive  me."     His  principles 
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EDITOR'S  of  church  government  are  such  as  follows :  "  The  power  of 
PEBPACB.  ^^  ^j^^  j,^g  ^^  gj^  settled  in  the  Apostles  before  it  was  deli- 
''  vered  unto  the  Church ;  a^id  the  Church  received  it  from 
'*  the  Jpoetlee,  not  the  Apostles  from  the  Church  /'  p.  104- 
And,  p.  106.  '*  The  authority  of  their  first  calling  liveth  yet 
'^  in  their  succession,  and  time  and  travel  joined  with  God's 
''  graces  bring  pastors  at  this  present  to  perfection ;  yet  the 
''  Apostles'  charge  to  teach,  baptize,  and  administer  the 
''  Lord's  Supper,  to  bind  and  loose  sins  in  heaven  and  in 
^*  earth,  to  impose  hands  for  the  ordaining  of  pastors  and  eld- 
*^  ers :  these  parts  of  the  apostolic  function  are  not  decayed, 
''  and  cannot  be  wanted  in  the  Church  of  Gt)d.  There  must 
'*  either  be  no  Church,  or  else  these  must  remain;  for  without 
"these  no  Church  can  continue/'  And,  p.  107.  "As  the 
"  things  be  needful  in  the  Church,  so  the  persons  to  whom 
"  they  were  first  committed  cannot  be  doubted.  .  .The  service 
"  must  endure  as  long  as  the  promise ;  to  the  end  of  the 
"  world.  .  .  Christ  is  present  with  those  who  succeed  his  Apo- 
"  sties  in  the  same  function  and  ministry  for  ever."  And, 
p.  244.  "  Things  proper  to  Bishops,  that  might  not  be  com- 
"  mon  to  them  with  presbyters,  were  singularity  in  succeed- 
"  ing,  and  superiority  in  ordaining."  247.  "The  singularity 
"  of  one  pastor  in  each  place  descended  from  the  Apostles 
"  and  their  scholars  in  all  £Eunous  churches  in  the  world  by  a 
"  perpetual  chair  of  succession,  and  doth  to  this  day  continue, 
"  but  where  abomination  or  desolation,  I  mean  knavery  or 
"  violence,  interrupt  it."  From  p.  108  to  112  is  a  course 
of  direct  reasoning  to  the  same  purpose. 
[39]  It  were  easy  to  multiply  quotations :  but  enough  perhaps 
has  been  advanced  to  justify  the  assertion,  that  while  Hooker 
was  engagfcd  on  his  great  work,  a  new  school  of  writers  on 
church  subjects  had  begun  to  shew  itself  in  England :  men 
had  been  gradually  unlearning  some  of  those  opinions,  which 
intimacy  with  foreign  Protestants  had  tended  to  foster,  and 
had  adopted  a  tone  and  way  of  thinking  more  like  that  of  the 
early  Church.  The  change  in  the  political  situation  of  the 
country  gave  them  opportunity  and  encouragement  to  de« 
velope  and  inculcate  their  amended  views.  At  such  a  time, 
the  appearance  in  the  field  of  a  champion  like  Hooker  on 
their  side  must  have  been  worth  every  thing  to  the  defender» 
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of  Apostolical  order:  and  that  he  was  then  considered  as  editor's 
taking  the  field  on  their  side  is  clear  from  the  manner  in  ^^^^^^^^' 
which^  as  we  have  seen^  he  was  attacked^  and  from  the  names 
with  which  his  was  associated^  by  the  Puritans.  In  later 
times^  a  difierent  construction  has  very  generally  been  put  on 
his  writings^  and  he  has  commonly  been  cited  by  that  class  of 
writers  who  concede  least  to  church  authority^  as  expressly 
sanctioning  their  loose  and  irreverent  notions.  And  yet  he 
has  distinctly  laid  down^  and  adopted  as  his  own^  both  the 
principles  and  the  conclusion  of  the  stricter  system  of  anti- 
quity. The  principles,  where  he  asks  so  emphatically^  '^  What 
'^  angfel  in  heaven  could  have  said  to  man^  as  our  Lord  did 
"  unto  Peter,  'Feed  my  sheep;  preach;  baptize;  do  this  in 
'^  remembrance  of  me;  whose  sins  ye  retain,  they  are  re- 
^*  tained,  and  their  ofiences  in  heaven  pardoned  whose  faults 
*<  you  shall  on  earth  forgive  V  What  think  we  ?  Are  these 
'^  terrestrial  sounds,  or  else  are  they  voices  uttered  out  of  the 
*f  clouds  above  ?  The  power  of  the  ministry  of  God  translateth 
''  out  of  darkness  into  glory ;  it  raiseth  men  from  the  earth, 
'^  and  bringeth  God  himself  down  from  heaven ;  by  blessing 
'^  visible  elements  it  maketh  them  invisible  grace ;  it  giveth 
'^  daily  the  Holy  Ghost;  it  hath  to  dispose  of  that  flesh 
''  which  was  given  for  the  life  of  the  world,  and  that  blood 
''  which  was  poured  out  to  redeem  souls ;  when  it  ponreth 
''  malediction  upon  the  heads  of  the  wicked,  they  perish,  when 
'^  it  revoketh  the  same  they  revive.  O  wretched  blindness, 
<*  if  we  admire  not  so  great  power;  more  wretched  if  we 
''  consider  it  aright,  and  notwithstanding  imagine  that  any 
'*  but  Gk)d  can  bestow  it  ^  V*  Can  we  help  wondering,  that 
the  author  of  these  sentiments  should  be  generally  reckoned 
among  those,  who  account  the  ministry  a  mere  human  ordi- 
nance? Again,  it  is  certain  from  Hooker^s  own  express 
statement,  that  the  ministry  of  which  he  entertained  these 
exalted  ideas  was  from  the  beginning  an  episcopal  ministry. 
''  Let  us  not,'^  he  says,  "  fear  to  be  herein  bold  and  peremp- 
'*  tory,  that  if  any  thing  in  the  Church's  government,  surely 
<<  the  first  institution  of  bishops  was  from  heaven,  was  even 
*'  of  Gk)d ;  the  Holy  Ghost  was  the  author  of  it.''  Nay,  he 
has  marked  his  opinion  yet  more  forcibly,  by  stating  else- 
w  E.  p.  V.  Uxvii.  I. 


Ixxii       Supposed  Erastianutm  of  some  Parts  of  Hooker : 

EDITOR'S  where,  that  he  had  not  thought  thus  always  ^^.  ''  I  myself  did 

''  sometimes  judge  it  a  great  deal  more  probable  than  now  I 

'^  do,  merely  that  after  the  Apostles  were  deceased,  churches 
''  did  agree  amongst  themselves  for  preservation  of  peace  and 
''  order,  to  make  one  presbyter  in  each  city  chief  over  the  rest, 
"  and  to  translate  into  him  that  power  by  force  and  virtue 
''  whereof  the  Apostles . . .  did  preserve  and  uphold  order  in  the 
"  Church/'  This  he  calls  "that  other  conjecture  which  so 
''  many  have  thought  good  to  follow,''  whereas  "  the  general 
"  received  persuasion  held  from  the  first  beginning"  was, 
'^  that  the  Apostles  themselves  left  bishops  invested  with 
'^  power  above  other  pastors." 

There  is  something  very  significant  in  the  list  of  authorities, 
from  whose  opinion  or  conjecture  of  the  equality  of  bishops 
and  presbyters  he  here  specifies  his  own  dissent.  They  are  first 
the  Waldenses ;  then  Marsilius  the  jurist  of  Padua,  an  extreme 
partizan  of  the  imperial  cause  against  Bome ;  then  Wicliffe, 
Calvin,  Bulling^er,  (as  representing  the  Zuinglians,)  Jewel,  who 
had  tolerated,  and  Fulke  who  had  maintained,  the  presby- 
terian  principle  in  their  controversies  with  the  Romanists. 
By  Hooker's  distinctly  specifying  all  these  authorities,  every 
one  of  whom  stands,  as  it  were,  for  a  class  or  school,  and 
putting  on  record  his  dissent  from  them,  all  and  each,  it 
should  seem  as  if  he  were  anxious  to  disengage  himself  openly 
from  servile  adherence  to  any  school  or  section  of  Protestants, 
and  to  claim  a  right  of  conforming  his  judgment  to  that  of 
the  primitive  or  catholic  Church,  with  whomsoever  amongst 
modems  he  might  be  brought  into  agreement  or  disagreement, 
r^o]  ^^6  passages  above  cited  are  such  as  cannot  well  be  ex- 
plained away :  and  if  (as  many  will  be  ready  to  assert)  they 
are  expressly  or  virtually  contradicted  by  other  passages  of 
the  same  author,  the  utmost  efiect  of  such  contradiction  must 
be  to  neutralize  him  in  this  controversy,  and  make  him  unfit 
to  be  quoted  on  either  side.  But  is  it  so  certain,  that  his  rea- 
sonings and  assertions  elsewhere  are  at  variance  with  these 
unequivocal  declarations?  Appeal  would  probably  be  made, 
first  of  all,  to  the  line  which  he  has  adopted  in  his  second  and 
third  books :  whereof  the  second  is  taken  up  with  sifting  that 
main  principle  of  the  Puritans,  that  nothing  should  be  done 
51B.P.VIT.  xi.8. 
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without  command  of  Scripture ;  the  thirds  in  renting  the  ex-  editor's 
pectation^  grounded  on  that  principle^  that  in  Scripture  there  ^^^^^^^^ 
must  of  necessity  be  found  some  certain  form  of  ecclesiastical 
polity^  the  laws  whereof  admit  not  any  kind  of  alteration. 
But  it  may  be  replied^  that  all  his  reasonings  in  that  part 
of  the  treatise  relate  to  the  a  priori  question^  whether^  ante- 
cedently to  our  knowledge  of  the  fact^  it  were  necessary  that 
Scripture  (as  a  perfect  rule  of  faith)  should  of  purpose  prescribe 
any  one  particular  form  of  church  government.  The  other 
question^  of  history  and  interpretation^  how  £Eur  such  a  form  is 
virtually  prescribed  in  the  New  Testament^  he  touches  there 
only  in  passings  not  however  without  very  significant  hints 
which  way  his  opinion  leaned  ^2.  ''  Those  things/'  says  he, 
''  which  are  of  principal  weight  in  the  very  particular  form  of 
'^  church  polity  (although  not  that  form  which  they  imagine, 
''  but  that  which  we  against  them  uphold)  are  in  the  Scrip- 
''  tures  contained/'  And  again,  '^  If  we  did  seek  to  maintain 
'^  that  which  most  advantageth  our  own  cause,  the  very  best 
''  way  for  us,  and  the  strongest  against  them,  were  to  hold 
'^  even  as  they  do,  that  there  must  needs  be  found  in  Scrip- 
"  ture  some  particular  form  of  church  polity  which  God  hath 
"  instituted,  and  which  for  that  very  cause  belongeth  to  all 
^'  churches,  to  all  times.  But  with  any  such  partial  eye  to 
'^  respect  ourselves,  and  by  cunning  to  make  those  things 
''  seem  the  truest  which  are  the  fittest  to  serve  our  purpose,  is 
''  a  thing  which  we  neither  like  nor  mean  to  follow.  Where- 
"  fore  that  which  we  take  to  be  generally  true  concerning 
'^  the  mutability  of  laws,  the  same  we  have  plainly  delivered.'' 
This  passage  is  perhaps  one  of  the  strongest  which  the  ad- 
versaries of  ancient  church  order  could  adduce  in  support  of 
their  interpretation  of  Hooker.  But  what  does  it  amount  to  ? 
Surely  to  this,  and  no  more :  that  he  waives  in  behalf  of  the 
episcopal  succession  the  mode  of  reasoning  from  antecedent 
necessity,  on  which  the  Puritans  relied  so  confidently  in 
behalf  of  their  pastors,  elders  and  deacons.  Here,  as  in  all 
other  cases,  he  recommends  the  safe  and  reverential  course 
of  inquiring  what  the  New  Testament,  as  interpreted  by  na- 
tural reason  and  church  history,  contains,  rather  than  deter- 
mining beforehand  what  in  reason  it  ought  to  contain.  But 
hi  R  p.  III.  X.  8. 
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EDITOR'S  even  in  this  place  he  not  obscurely  implies^  and  in  other 
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parts  of  the  same  dissertation  he  expressly  affirms^  that  the 
result  of  such  reverential  inquiry  into  the  meaning  of  God^s 
later  revelation  would  be  in  favour  of  the  episcopal  claims ^3. 
"  Forasmuch  as  where  the  clergy  are  any  great  multitude, 
'^  order  doth  necessarily  require  that  by  degrees  they  be  dis- 
"  tinguished;  we  hold  there  have  ever  been  and  ever  ought 
''  to  be  in  such  case  at  leastwise  two  sorts  of  ecclesiastical 
'^  persons,  the  one  subordinate  unto  the  other ;  as  to  the 
''  Apostles  in  the  beginning,  and  to  the  Bishops  always  since, 
"  we  find  plainly,  both  in  Scripture  and  in  all  ecclesiastical 
"  records,  other  ministers  of  the  word  and  sacraments  have 
''  been  ...  So  as  the  form  of  polity  by  them  set  down  for  per- 
'^  petuity  is . . .faulty  in  omitting  some  things  which  in  Scrip- 
''  ture  are  of  that  nature;  as  namely  the  difference  that  ought 
'*  to  be  of  pastors,  when  they  grow  to  any  great  multitude.'' 
His  manner  of  speaking  of  the  foreign  protestants  tallies  ex- 
actly with  this  view**.  "  For  mine  own  part,  although  I  see 
''  that  certain  reformed  churches,  the  Scottish  especially  and 
''  the  French,  have  not  that  which  best  agreeth  with  the  sa- 
''  cred  Scripture,  I  mean  the  government  that  is  by  bishops, 
'^  . . .  this  their  defect  and  imperfection  I  had  rather  lament  in 
''  such  case  than  exagitate,  considering  that  men  oftentimes, 
''  without  any  fault  of  their  own,  may  be  driven  to  want  that 
"  kind  of  polity  or  regiment  which  is  best.''  There  is  nothing 
here  to  indicate  indifference  in  Hooker  with  regard  to  the 
apostolical  succession ;  there  is  much  to  shew  how  unwilling 
he  was  harshly  to  condemn  irregularities  committed  under 
the  supposed  pressure  of  extreme  necessity. 
[41]  On  the  whole,  it  should  seem  that  where  he  speaks  so 
largely  of  the  mutability  of  church  laws,  government,  and 
discipline,  he  was  not  so  much  thinking  of  what  may  be 
called  the  constitution  and  platform  of  the  Church  herself, 
as  of  the  detail  of  her  legislation  and  ceremonies :  although  it 
has  become  somewhat  hard  for  a  modem  reader  to  enter  into 
this  construction  of  his  argument,  because  the  notion  which 
he  had  to  combat,  of  every  the  minutest  part  of  discipline 
being  of  necessity  contained  in  Scripture,  has  now  compara- 
tively become  obsolete;  whereas  the  episcopalian  controversy 
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ia  as  rife  as  ever.     We  are  therefore  unavoidably  apt  to  but-  bditor»b 

vey  with  an  eye  to  that  controversy  portions  of  his  argument^ 

in  which,  if  we  were  better  acquainted  with  the  notions  of 
the  first  Puritans,  we  might  perceive  that  he  was  not  think- 
ing at  all  about  it.  If  we  take  this  observation  along  with  us, 
and  weigh  well  the  amount  of  the  statements  above  quoted 
on  the  episcopal  side,  we  shall  not  perhaps  hesitate  to  set 
down  Hooker  as  belonging  to  the  same  school  in  ecclesiastical 
opinions  with  Bilson  and  the  author  of  the  ''  Querimonia :'' 
and  for  those  times  undoubtedly  the  weightiest,  although 
not  perhaps  the  most  open  and  uncompromising  advocate 
of  their  views :  the  substance  of  those  views  being,  that 
episcopacy  grounded  on  apostolical  succession  was  of  super- 
natural origin  and  divine  authority,  whatever  else  was  right 
or  wrong. 

If  moreover  we  would  fully  estimate  the  value  of  Hooker's 
testimony  in  particular  to  the  divine  right  of  Bishops,  we  must 
add  the  following  considerations.  First,  that  such  opinions 
were  contrary  to  those  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up.  For 
his  uncle,  who  had  the  entire  superintendance  of  his  education, 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Peter  Martyr,  and  as  his  remains 
shew,  likely  in  all  questions  to  take  that  side  which  appeared 
most  opposite  to  Romish  tradition.  And  of  his  tutor  Reynolds 
we  have  already  spoken;  he  was  a  leader  in  the  Puritan  cause,  . 
and  no  doubt  did  his  very  best  to  leaven  such  a  mind  as 
Hooker's,  a  mind  naturally  full  of  affectionate  docility,  with 
(Genevan  notions  in  preference  to  those  of  antiquity.  On  this 
particular  point,  the  exclusive  divine  right  of  episcopacy,  there 
are  extant  letters  and  remonstrances  from  Reynolds,  occasioned 
by  the  preaching  of  Bancrofts  sermon  above  mentioned,  suffi- 
cient by  themselves  to  shew  how  deeply  he  was  imbued  with 
doctrines  most  abhorrent  from  those  of  his  great  pupil. 

Secondly,  that  may  be  remarked  here,  which  must  be  re- 
membered throughout  in  reading  Hooker  by  those  who  would 
weigh  and  measure  his  expressions  truly ;  viz.  that  whatever 
he  wrote  was  more  or  less  modified,  in  the  wording  of  it  if  not 
in  the  substance,  by  his  resolution  to  make  the  best  of  things 
as  they  were,  and  in  any  case  to  censure  as  rarely  and  as  ten- 
derly as  possible  what  he  found  established  by  authority.. 

These  two  feelings  will  account  in  some  good  measure  for 


Ixxvi     In  fohat  Sense  he  allowed  Ordination  not  Episcopal. 

EDITOR'S  the  admission  in  the  seventh  book^^^  an  admission^  which^ 

— after  all  we  have  seen^  may  appear  somewhat  anomalous;  that 

"  there  may  be  sometimes  very  just  and  sufficient  reason  to 
''  allow  ordination  without  a  bishop/'  The  excepted  cases^ 
according  to  Hooker^  are  two :  first  that  of  a  supernatural 
call^  on  which  little  needs  now  to  be  said^  although  some  of  the 
leading  foreign  reformers,  Beza  for  one,  were  content  to  have 
it  urged  on  their  behalf;  thereby,  as  it  may  seem,  silently 
owning  an  instinctive  mistrust  about  the  reality  of  their  com- 
mission. The  other  "  extraordinary  kind  of  vocation  is,  when 
'^  the  exigence  of  necessity  doth  constrain  to  leave  the  usual 
''  ways  of  the  Church,  which  otherwise  we  would  willingly 
'^  keep :  where  the  Church  must  needs  have  some  ordained, 
'^  and  neither  hath  nor  can  have  possibly  a  bishop  to  ordain : 
'^  in  case  of  such  necessity  the  ordinary  institution  of  God 
'^  hath  given  oftentimes  and  may  give  place/'  Here,  that  we 
may  not  overstrain  the  author's  meaning,  we  must  observe 
first  with  what  exact  conditions  of  extreme  necessity,  unwilling 
deviation,  impossibility  of  procuring  a  bishop  to  ordain,  he  has 
limited  his  concession.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  very  manifest 
that  the  concession  itself  was  inserted  to  meet  the  case  of  the 
foreign  Protestants,  not  gathered  by  exercise  of  independent 
judgment  from  the  nature  of  the  case  or  the  witness  of  an- 
tiquity.  Thirdly,  this  was  one  of  the  instances  in  which  un- 
questionably Hooker  might  feel  himself  biassed  by  his  respect 
for  existing  authority.  For  nearly  up  to  the  time  when  he 
wrote,  numbers  had  been  admitted  to  the  ministry  of  the 
Church  in  England,  with  no  better  than  Presbyterian  ordina- 
tion: and  it  appears  by  Traverses  Supplication  to  the  Council, 
that  such  was  the  construction  not  uncommonly  put  upon 
the  statute  of  the  13th  of  Elizabeth,  permitting  those  who 
had  received  orders  in  any  other  form  than  that  of  the 
English  Service  Book,  on  giving  certain  securities,  to  exercise 
their  calling  in  England.  If  it  were  really  the  intention  of 
that  act  to  authorize  other  than  episcopal  ordination,  it  is 
but  one  proof  more  of  the  low  accommodating  notions  con- 
cerning the  Church  which  then  prevailed;  and  may  serve  to 
heighten  our  sense  of  the  imminent  risk  which  we  were  in  of 
losing  the  Succession.  But  however,  the  apparent  decision 
w  Ch.  xiv.  I  f , 
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of  the  case  by  high  authority  in  church  and  state  may  ac-  EorroR's 
count  for  Hooker's  going  rather  out  of  his  way,  to  signify  ^^™'^^^' 
that  he  did  not  mean  to  dispute  that  authority. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  undeniable,  that  here  aud  in  many 
other  passages  we  may  discern  a  marked  distinction  between 
that  which  now  perhaps  we  may  venture  to  call  the  school  of 
Hooker,  and  that  of  Laud,  Hanmiond,  and  Leslie,  in  the  two 
next  generations.  He,  as  well  as  they,  regarded  the  order  of 
Bishops  as  being  immediately  and  properly  of  Divine  right; 
he  as  well  as  they  laid  down  principles,  which  strictly  followed 
up  would  make  this  claim  exclusive.  But  he,  in  common  with 
most  of  his  contemporaries,  shrunk  fi*om  the  legitimate  result 
of  his  own  premises,  the  rather,  as  the  ftdness  of  apostolical 
authority  on  this  point  had  never  come  within  his  cognizance ; 
whereas  the  next  generation  of  divines  entered  on  the  subject, 
as  was  before  observed,  fresh  from  the  discovery  of  the  genuine 
remains  of  St.  Ignatius.  He  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  press 
unreservedly,  and  develope  in  all  its  consequences,  that  part 
of  the  argument,  which  they,  taught  by  the  primitive  Church, 
regarded  as  the  most  vital  and  decisive :  the  necessity,  namely, 
of  the  apostolical  commission  to  the  derivation  of  sacramental 
grace,  and  to  our  mystical  communion  with  Christ.  Yet  on 
the  whole,  considering  his  education  and  circumstances,  the 
testimony  i^hich  he  bears  to  the  bolder  and  completer  view  of 
the  divines  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  most  satisfactory. 
Their  principles,  as  we  have  seen,  he  lays  down  very  emphatic 
caDy;  and  if  he  does  not  exactly  come  up  to  their  conclusion, 
the  diflTerence  may  be  accounted  for,  without  supposing  any 
fondamental  variance  of  judgment.  It  seems  to  have  been  or- 
dered that  in  this,  as  in  some  other  instances,  his  part  should 
be  ''  serere  arbores,  quae  alteri  sseculo  prosint.'^  His  language 
was  to  be  (fxavopTa  avvirouriv,  more  than  met  the  ear  of  the 
mere  ordinary  listener,  yet  clear  enough  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  considerate ;  and  this,  it  will  be  perceived,  was 
just  what  the  age  required. 

[42]  As  to  the  relation  of  the  ecclesiastical  to  the  civil  power : 
the  proposition,  that  the  whole  body  of  the  Church  is  pro- 
perly the    subject    in   which    power    resides,   is    repeatedly 
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feDiTOR«  acknowledged,  in  terminie,  by  Hooker  himaelf  ^^ :  as  indeed  it 
^^^^^^  ^36  the  received  doctrine  of  all  protestants  in  his  time,  and 
also  of  that  numerous  section  of  Bomanists,  which  maintained 
the  prerogative  of  councils  as  against  the  Pope.  It  seems  to 
have  been  borrowed  by  analogy  from  the  Boman  Law,  of 
which  the  fundamental  proposition  is  ^7^  <^  Quod  principi 
'^  placuit,  legis  habet  vigorem :  utpote  cum  lege  regia,  qu» 
'^  de  imperio  ejus  lata  est,  populus  ei  et  in  eum  omne  suum 
''  imperium  et  potestatem  conferat/'  Those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  reasoning  of  Hooker  on  the  origin  of  civil  govern- 
ment, in  the  first  and  eighth  books,  will  at  once  recognise  the 
elements  of  that  reasoning  in  those  few  words  of  Justinian. 
A  remarkable  fact,  that  the  liberal  politics  of  modem  days 
should  delight  to  base  themselves  on  the  very  same  tenet, 
which  was  the  comer  stone  of  the  Caesarean  despotism  of  old. 
By  Hooker,  however,  it  was  so  completely  assumed  as  an  axio- 
matic principle  of  all  government,  that  he  transferred  it  with- 
out scruple  to  ecclesiastical  legislation,  and  as  long  as  he  could 
have  the  benefit  of  it  in  support  of  the  system  which  he  wished 
to  uphold,  was  little  anxious  to  dwell  even  on  the  apostolical 
charter,  which  he  has  himself  elsewhere  asserted,  in  behalf  of 
that  system.  As  therefore  in  respect  of  kingly  power  he  suf- 
ficiently secured  existing  authority  by  calling  it,  once  con- 
ferred, irrevocable,  although  it  were  at  first  a  trust  from  the 
body  of  the  people,  so  in  respect  of  episcopal  power  it  ought, 
by  his  rule,  to  make  practically  little  difference,  whether  it 
were  appointed  by  Christ  Himself  to  certain  persons,  or 
whether  *8  a  ^^^  ftom  the  Church  do  receive  the  power 
*'  which  Christ  did  institute  in  the  Church,  according  to  such 
^'  laws  and  canons  as  Christ  hath  prescribed,  and  the  light  of 
''  nature  or  scripture  taught  men  to  institute.^'  In  either  case, 
whatever  other  portions  of  the  Church  system  might  continue 
voluntary,  this  part  of  it,  the  hereditary  monarchy  of  the  Apo- 
stles' successors,  ought  on  Hooker's  principles  to  be  accounted 
indefeasible,  where  it  could  be  had.  As  far  as  regards  their 
power  of  order,  he  allows,  nay  strongly  enforces  this ;  but 
when  he  comes  to  their  power  of  dominion,  feeling  himself 
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embarrassed  by  the  received  notion  of  the  supremacy^  he  editor's 
changes  his  ground^  and  recurs  to  the  prime  theory  of  govern-  ^'^^^^^^ 
ment;  according  to  which,  the  Christian  state  being  one  with 
the  Church,  and  the  sovereign  by  irrevocable  session  the  re- 
presentative of  the  whole  state,  the  same  sovereign  must 
necessarily,  in  the  last  resort,  represent  the  whole  Church 
also,  and  overrule  even  the  Apostles'  successors  as  well  in 
legislation  and  jurisdiction  as  in  nomination  to  offices. 

It  is  true,  that  in  these  large  concessions  to  the  civil  power. 
Hooker  always  implies,  not  only  that  those  who  exercise  it  are 
Christians,  but  also  that  they  are  sound  and  orthodox  church- 
men, in  complete  communion  with  the  Church  which  they 
claim  to  govern.  Where  that  condition  fails,  on  his  own  prin- 
ciples the  identity  or  union  of  Church  and  state  is  at  an  end ; 
and  the  Church,  as  a  distinct  body,  is  free  without  breach  of 
loyalty  to  elect  officers,  make  laws,  and  decide  causes  for  her- 
self, no  reference  at  all  being  had  to  the  civil  power. 
[43]  It  were  beyond  the  scope  of  this  Preface  to  inquire,  whether 
this  limitation  amount,  even  in  theory,  to  a  real  safeguard ; 
since  all  questions  relating  to  the  churchmanship  of  the  sove- 
reign are  by  the  supposition  in  every  case  to  be  ultimately 
decided  by  the  same  sovereign  himself:  or  again,  practically, 
whether  it  have  not  terminated  in  rendering  the  Church 
throughout  protestant  Europe  too  much  a  slave  of  the  civil 
power :  neither  is  this  the  place  to  dwell  on  the  grave  reflec- 
tion which  naturally  arises,  how  dangerous  it  is  trusting  in 
human  theories,  where  Ood  has  so  plainly  spoken  out  by  the 
voice  of  His  ancient  Church ;  nor  to  expatiate  on  the  peril  in 
which  the  very  power  of  order  in  bishops  is  involved,  as  soon 
as  their  inherent  powers  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  and 
dominion  are  surrendered :  both  resting,  to  so  great  an  extent, 
on  the  same  Scriptures  and  the  same  precedents.  But  it  may 
be  allowable  just  to  point  out  one  fallacious  proposition,  which 
seems  to  have  had  a  great  share  in  making  such  a  reasoner  as 
Hooker  thus  inconsistent  with  himself  and  with  antiquity. 
It  is  simply  this,  the  notion  which  his  reasoning,  and  all 
Erastian  reasoning,  implies,  that  coordinate  authorities  are  in- 
compatible; that  the  sovereign  is  not  a  sovereign,  if  the 
Church  is  independent.  Surely  this  is  as  untenable,  as  if  one 
denied  the  sovereignty  of  the  king  under  the  old  constitution 
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EDITOR'S  of  England^  because  the  houses  of  lords  and  commons  had 
PBEFACB.  ^rtain  indefeasible  privileges,  independent  of  him.  If  their 
veto,  for  example,  on  acts  of  civil  legislation,  did  not  impeach 
the  king's  temporal  sovereignty,  why  should  the  Church* s  veto 
impeach  the  same  sovereignty,  in  case  a  way  could  be  found 
of  giving  her  a  power  over  any  proposed  act  of  ecclesiastical 
legislation  ?  Hooker  himself  supplies,  obviously  enough,  this 
correction  of  his  own  argument,  where  he  reasons  concerning 
civil  power,  that  it  must  be  limited  before  it  be  given ;  and 
concerning  ecclesiastical,  that  though  it  reside  in  the  sove- 
reign as  the  delegate  of  the  whole  Church,  yet  it  must  always 
be  exercised  '^  according  to  such  laws  and  canons  as  Christ 
^'  hath  prescribed,  and  the  light  of  Nature  or  Scripture  taught 
"  men  to  institute/' 

[44]  Thus  much  on  the  point  of  church  government,  the  imme- 
diate matter  of  controversy  between  Hooker  and  the  Puritans, 
But  there  is  cause  to  regard  his  appearance  in  the  Church  as 
most  timely  on  other  grounds,  somfe  of  them  yet  higher  and 
more  sacred.  Beginning  as  he  did,  &om  a  point  not  far  short 
of  what  may  be  truly  called  extreme  protestantism,  he  seems 
to  have  been  gradually  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  re- 
curring in  some  instances  to  more  definite,  in  others  to  higher 
views,  to  modes  of  thinking  altogether  more  primitive,  than 
were  generally  entertained  by  the  Protestants  of  that  age. 
Circumstances  (fully  related  in  his  life)  having  determined 
him  to  undertake  his  larg^  treatise,  and  the  character  of  his 
mind  and  studies  having  determined  him  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion deep,  and  begin  far  back,  he  found  there,  as  he  went  on, 
opportunities  of  inculcating  his  gradually  improving  views, 
(the  more  effectually  perhaps  because  not  obtrusively)  concern- 
ing one  after  another  of  almost  all  the  great  controversies. 
This  may  be  the  true  account  of  many  dissertations,  or  parts  of 
dissertations,  which  might  otherwise  appear  to  be  introduced 
on  insufficient  grounds.  From  time  to  time  he  lays  hold  of 
occasions  for  establishing  rules,  and  pointing  to  considerations, 
by  which  the  mind  of  the  reformed  church  might  be  steadied 
against  certain  dangerous  errors,  which  the  opinions  of  some 
early  reformers,  too  hastily  adopted  or  carried  too  far,  were 
sure,  to  produce  or  encourage.     At  the  same  time  he  desired 
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to  shew  Boman  catholics  (for  whose  case  especially  we  may  editor's 

constantly  discern  him  providing  with  charitable  and  anxious 

care)  that  there  might  be  something  definite  and  primitive 
in  a  system  of  church  poKty,  though  it  disavowed  the  kind  of 
unity  on  which  they  are  taught  exclusively  to  depend. 

Of  these  collateral  subjects^  the  first  to  be  mentioned  on  all 
accounts  is  the  Catholic  doctrine  concerning  the  Most  Holy 
Trinity.  Hooker  saw  with  grief  and  horror  what  had  taken 
place  in  Geneva,  Poland,  and  elsewhere :  how  crude  notions 
of  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and  of  the  sufficiency,  to  each 
man,  of  his  own  interpretations  of  Scripture,  had  ended  in  the 
revival  of  the  worst  and  wildest  blasphemies.  He  saw  in  the 
writings  of  that  reformer  especially,  whose  infiuence  was 
greatest  in  this  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  he  saw  in 
Calvin  a  disposition  to  treat  irreverently,  not  only  the  Creeds, 
the  sacred  guards  provided  by  the  Church  for  Christian  truth, 
but  also  that  holiest  truth  itself,  in  some  of  its  articles  ^7.  He 
knew  who  had  called  the  Nicene  Creed  '^frigida  cantilena/^ 
had  treated  the  doctrine  expressed  in  the  words,  ''  God  of 
"  God,  Light  of  Light,*'  as  a  mere  dream  of  Platonizing 
Greeks;  and  had  pressed,  in  opposition  to  that  formula,  for 
the  use  of  the  word  aMO^os,  in  relation  to  the  Son.  These,  it 
may  be  presumed,  were  some  of  the  reasons  why  Hooker 
so  anxiously  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  which  the 
question  of  the  sacraments  afforded  him  for  entering  at  large 
on  the  sacred  theology  of  the  Church,  and  exhibiting  it  in  its 
primitive  fulness.  The  controversy  in  which  he  was  directly 
engaged  required  no  such  discussion.  But  when  these  alarm- 
ing symptoms  are  recollected,  we  cease  to  wonder  at  his 
pausing  so  long  upon  it. 

It  is  observable  that  the  author  of  the  Christian  Letter, 
a  person  evidently  most  jealous  of  Calvin's  honour,  has  selected 
for  the  very  first  point  of  his  attack  on  Hooker  a  passage  in 
which  the  subordination  of  the  Son  is  affirmed.  '*  We  crave 
''  of  you,  Maister  Hoo.  to  explaine  your  owne  meaninge  where 
''you  saye,  (b. v. p.  113*®,)  'The  Father  aJone  isoriginallie 
"that  Deitie  which  Christ   originallie  is  not.'     Howe  the 

ft7  See  Bishop  Bull,  Def.  Fid.  Nic.  vr.        ^  Of  the  original  edition  ;  in  this, 
i.  8.  ch.  liv.  a. 
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"  originallie  not  the  same  Deitie :  and  then  teach  us  how 

'^  farre  this  differeth  from  the  heresie  of  Arius,  who  sayeth  of 
"  God  the  Sonne,  '  There  was  when  he  was  not/  who  yet 
"  graunteth  that  He  was  before  all  creatures,  '  of  thinges 
'*  which  were  not/  Whether  such  wordes  weaken  not  the 
'  ''  etemitie  of  the  Sonne  in  the  opinion  of  the  simple,  or  at  the 
'^  least  make  the  Sonne  inferior  to  the  Father  in  respect  of 
^'  the  Oodhcad;  or  els  teach  the  ignorant,  there  be  many 
''  Gods/'  On  which  Hooker's  note  is,  *  The  Godhead  of  the 
''  Father  and  of  the  Sonne  is  no  way  denied  but  graunted  to 
''  be  the  same.  The  only  thing  denied  is  that  the  Person  of 
'^  the  Sonne  hath  Deitie  or  Godhead  in  such  sort  as  the 
*'  Father  hath  it/'  Again,  Christian  Letter,  p.  7.  "  We  pray 
'*  your  fiill  meaning  where  you  say,  *  The  coetemitie  of  the 
''  Sonne  of  God  with  His  Father,  and  the  proceeding  of  the 
**  Spirit  from  the  Father  and  the  Sonne,  are  in  Scripture 
^^  nowhere  to  be  found  by  express  literal  mention'. .  .Whether 
'^  such  maner  of  speeches  may  not  worke  a  scruple  in  the 
"  weak  Christian,  to  doubt  of  these  articles ;  or  at  the  least  to 
'^  underproppe  the  popish  traditions,  that  menne  may  the 
'^  rather  favour  their  allegations,  when  they  see  us  fain  to 
'*  borrow  of  them."  This  complaint  they  support  by  citing 
various  texts  of  Scripture,  which  as  they  supposed  express 
the  doctrines  in  question.  Hooker  remarks  in  the  margin, 
"  These  places  prove  that  there  is  undoubted  ground  for 
"  them  in  Scripture,  whence  they  may  be  deduced,  as  is 
'*  confessed  in  the  place  cited  (lib.  i.  n.  13*®)  :  but  that 
"  they  are  literally  and  verbatim  set  down  you  have  not  yet 
"  proved*^." 

The  attack,  the  reply,  and  the  principle  on  which  the  reply 
turns,  are  all  worthy  of  the  gravest  consideration  on  the  part 
of  those  who  are  at  all  tempted  to  disparage  the  authority 
of  primitive  interpretation  through  excessive  dread  of  Bomish 
inventions. 
{45]  The  like  reverential  care  and  watchM  forethought  is  most 
apparent  in  all  that  has  &llen  firom  Hooker's  pen  on  the 

68  Chap.  xiv.  9.  Dablin  Transcript  of  the  notes  on  the 

M  This  note  is  preserved  only  in  the    Christian  Letter. 
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Incarnation  of  the  Most  Holy  Son  of  God.  While  the  appre-  editor's 
hensions  of  other  theologians,  contemplating  the  growth  of  ^^^^^^ 
Puritanism,  were  confined  to  points  of  external  order  and  the 
peace  of  the  visible  Church,  Hooker  considered  the  very  life 
and  substance  of  saving  truth  to  be  in  jeopardy,  as  on  the  side 
of  the  Bomanists,  so  on  that  of  the  Lutherans  also,  by  reason- 
ings likely  to  be  grounded,  whether  logically  or  no,  on  the  tenet 
which  they  taught  in  common  of  the  proper  ubiquity  of  oiur 
Saviour's  glorified  body  in  the  Eucharist^.  Evidently  it  was 
a  feeling  of  this  kind,  rather  than  any  fear  of  exaggerating 
the  honour  due  to  that  blessed  Sacrament,  which  reigns  in 
those  portions  of  the  fifth  Book,  where  he  lays  down  certain 
limitations,  under  which  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence 
must  be  received.  The  one  drift  and  purpose  of  all  those 
limitations  is,  to  prevent  any  heretical  surmise,  of  our  Lord's 
manhood  now  being,  or  having  been  at  any  time  since  His 
Incarnation,  other  than  most  true  and  substantial.  Whatever 
notion  of  the  real  presence  does  not  in  effect  interfere  with 
this  foundation  of  the  faith,  that,  the  genuine  philosophy  of 
Hooker,  no  less  than  his  sound  theology,  taught  him  to  embrace 
with  all  his  heart.  No  writer,  since  the  primitive  times,  has 
shewn  himself  in  this  and  all  parts  of  his  writings  more 
thoroughly  afraid  of  those  tendencies,  which  in  our  age  are 
called  Utilitarian  and  Rationalist.  If  at  any  time  he  seem 
over  scrupulous  in  the  use  of  ideas  or  phrases,  from  which  the 
early  Fathers  saw  no  reason  to  shrink,  it  is  always  the  appre- 
hension of  irreverence,  not  of  the  contrary,  which  is  present  to 

W  There  ii  a  remarkAble  paaaage  in  saying  as  mnch^  he  disposes  of  it  by 

the  eighth  book,  in  which  he  betrays  simply  repeating  the  catholic  doctrine, 

the  same  jealousy,  not  without  reason,  and  challenging  the  authors  of  the 

of  some  incautious  positions  of  Cart-  questionable  position  to  produce  their 

wrighi.    That  diligent  copyist  of  the  authority  for  it,  either  in  Scripture  or 

foreign  reformers  had  borrowed,  pro-  in  the  nature  of  the  case.    Nor  was 

bably  from  Beza,  the  strange  notion,  this  any  new  feeling,  but  it  was  an  ap- 

that  our  Lord  in  the  government  of  His  prehension  which  he  had  conceived  or 

Chureh  has  a  superior,  vis.  His  Father ;  adopted  firom  the  vexy  beginning  of  his 

bat  in  the  government  of  kingdoms  is  theological  career.   See  a  very  signifi- 

merely  alone  and  independent ;  a  no*  cant  note  (if  it  be  his)  on  the  Sermon 

tion  which,  carried  out  as  &r  as  it  will  of  J'ustification :  where  he  charges  both 

go,  has  an  evident  tendency  towards  Papists  and  Lutherans  with  **  denying 

Nestorian  error.    So  Hooker  appears  "  the  foundation  by  consequence"  on 

to  h»ve  felt :  and  aooordingly,  without  this  point. 
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EDITOR'S  his  mind.    For  example^  let  the  three  following  passages  only 

be  well  considered  and  compared :  i.  e.  as  they  stand  with 

their  context;  for  in  these  critical  parts  more  especially,  no 
separate  citation  can  ever  do  Hooker  justice. 

I.  "  61  Christ's  body  being  a  part  of  that  nature,  which 
^'  whole  nature  is  presently  joined  unto  Deity  wheresoever 
'*  Deity  is,  it  followeth  that  His  bodily  substance  hath  every 
''  where  a  presence  of  true  conjunction  with  Deity.  And  foras- 
''  much  as  it  is  by  virtue  of  that  conjunction  made  the  body  of 
''  the  Son  of  God,  by  whom  also  it  was  made  a  sacrifice  for  the 
''  sins  of  the  whole  world,  this  gfiveth  it  a  presence  of  force 
"  and  efficacy  throughout  all  generations  of  men.''  a. "  ^^Doth 
'  '*  any  man  doubt,  but  that  even  fix)m  the  flesh  of  Christ  our 
''  very  bodies  do  receive  that  life  which  shall  make  them  glorious 
'^  at  the  latter  day,  and  for  which  they  are  already  accounted 
"  parts  of  his  blessed  body  ?  Our  corruptible  bodies  could 
''  never  live  the  life  they  shall  live,  were  it  not  that  here  they 
''  are  joined  with  His  body  which  is  incorruptible,  and  that  His 
''  is  in  ours  as  a  cause  of  immortality ;  a  cause  by  removing 
"  through  the  death  and  merit  of  His  own  flesh  that  which 
''  hindered  the  life  of  ours.  Christ  is  therefore,  both  as  God 
''  and  as  man,  that  true  vine  whereof  we  both  spiritually  and 
*'  corporally  are  branches.  The  mixture  of  His  bodily  sub- 
''  stance  with  ours  is  a  thing  which  the  ancient  Fathers  dis- 
"  claim.  Yet  the  mixture  of  His  flesh  with  ours,  they  speak 
''  of,  to  signify  what  our  very  bodies,  through  mystical  con- 
"  junction,  receive  from  that  vital  efficacy  which  we  know  to 
'*  be  in  His ;  and  fix)m  bodily  mixtures  they  borrow  divers 
"  similitudes,  rather  to  declare  the  truth  than  the  manner  of 
"  coherence  between  His  sacred  and  the  sanctified  bodies  of 
"  saints."  3.  ''  ^  As  for  any  mixture  of  the  substance  of  His 
*'  flesh  with  ours,  the  participation  which  we  have  of  Christ 
'^  includeth  no  such  kind  of  gross  surmise." 

A  striking  exemplification  of  the  difierence  of  doctrine 
between  Hooker  and  those  who  preceded  him  occurs  on 
comparing  the  second  of  the  above-cited  passages  with  the 
language  of  Bishop  Jewel  on  the  same  subject^.  "Ye" 
(Harding)  "  say,  '  The  raising  of  our  flesh  is  also  assigned 

«i  B.  P.  V.  Iv.  9.  «8  E.  P.  V.  Ivi.  13. 

«2  Ibid.  V.  IvL  9.  64  Def.  of  Apol.  part  a.  c.  ai.  div.  i. 


SacrametUarian  error  an  the  Communian  of  Saints.     Ixxxv 
in  the  holy  Scripture  to  the  real  and  substantial  eatingf  editor's 


*'  of  Christ's  flesh/  But  whence  had  ye  these  words,  M 
"  Harding  ?  Where  found  ye  these  Scriptures  ?  Dissem- 
"  ble  no  longer  :  deal  plainly  and  simply :  it  is  God's  cause. 
"  For  a  show  ye  allege  these  words  of  Christ  written  by 
''  St.  John :  '  He  that  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood 
''  hath  life  everlasting ;  and  I  will  raise  him  up  again  at 
**  the  last  day/  These  words  we  know,  and  the  eating  of 
'^  Christ's   flesh  we  know,  but  where   is  your   '  real '   and 

"  '  substantial,'  and  '  carnal  ^^ '  eating  ? Neither  these 

^*  words  nor  the  former  ('  except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son 
'^  of  Man,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you ')  per- 
"  tain  directly  to  the  Sacrament." 
[46]  In  treating  on  this  subject  of  the  Incarnation,  that  which 
comes  next  in  order  has  been  in  some  respects  unavoidably 
anticipated;  i.  e.  Hooker's  doctrine  concerning  the  holy  Sacra- 
ments. Here  he  saw  reason  to  practise  the  same  circumspec- 
tion, in  regard  of  the  Sacramentarians,  as  before,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  ubiquity,  in  regard  of  the  Romanists  and  Lutherans. 
The  erroneous  theory  to  be  obviated  was  one  most  seducing 
to  the  pride  of  human  reason;  the  construction,  namely, 
which  would  explain  away,  Jirat,  the  Communion  of  Saints 
itself,  and  secondly,  the  instrumentality  of  sacramental  signs 
in  that  Conmiunion,  so  as  to  dispense  with  every  thing  super- 
natural in  either. 

The  germ  of  the  first  error  is  probed^  (as  it  were)  in  the 
following  remarkable  passage.  "  It  is  too  cold  an  interpreta- 
"  tion,  whereby  some  men  expound  our  being  in  Christ  to 
''  import  nothing  else,  but  only  that  the  selfsame  nature  which 
'^  maketh  us  to  be  men  is  in  Him,  and  maketh  Him  man 
"  as  we  are.  For  what  man  in  the  world  is  there,  which  hath 
"  not  so  far  forth  communion  with  Jesus  Christ  ?  It  is  not 
*'  this  that  can  sustain  the  weight  of  such  sentences  as 
"  speak  of  the  mystery  of  our  coherence  with  Jesus  Christ." 
Whether  the  particular  misinterpretation  here  specified  were 
common  in  those  days,  or  no^^,  certainly  it  is  in  unison  with 

«  The  word  "camal,"  it  will  be  67  The  following  appear  to  be  in- 

.  obseired,  ia  added  by  Jewel  to  the  stances  of  it.     Cranmer,  Doctrine  of 

quotation  from  his  opponent.  the  Sacrament,  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  406. 

66  E.  P.y.  ItI.  "Hilary although  he  saith  that 


PREFACE. 


Ixxxvi  Hooker^a  Protests  apainst  Zuinglianism* 


EDiTOR*s  that  mode  of  thinking,  which  inclines  men  to  be  uneasy, 

1  until  they  have  rid  their  creed  as  they  think,  as  nearly  as 

possible,  of  all  mysterious  meaning.  Such  persons,  having 
been  even  constrained  by  inevitable  force  of  Scripture  to 
adopt  one  great  mystery,  the  proper  Incarnation  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  endeavour  at  least  to  obviate  the  necessity  of 
the  other,  the  real,  substantial  Participation  of  Christ  by  His 
saints. 
[47]  It  is  only  a  part  of  the  same  general  view,  that  the  Sacra- 
ment should  be  regarded  simply  as  expressive  actions;  or 
tokens,  morally  at  most,  but  in  no  wise  mystically,  conducive 
to  the  complete  union  of  the  renewed  soul  with  God :  a  heresy, 
the  disavowal  of  which  by  Hooker^®  is,  as  might  be  supposed, 
express,  reiterated,  and  fervent,  in  proportion  to  his  deep 
sense  of  its  fatal  consequence,  and  to  the  probability  which  he 
saw  of  its  one  day  generally  prevailing.  Whatever  such  an- 
ticipations he  might  form,  have  been  fully  and  fatally  con- 
firmed by  subsequent  experience. 


**  CStrlst  is  DAturally  in  ua,  yet  he  saith 
"  also  that  we  be  naturally  in  Him . . . 
"  He  meant  that  ChriBt  in  His  incar- 
**  nation  received  of  ns  a  mortal  na- 
**  tore,  and  united  the  same  onto  His 
*'  divinity,  and  so  we  be  naturally  in 
"  Him.**  And  again.  Answer  to  Gar- 
diner, b.  iii.  in  voL  iiL  163.  ''As  the 
"  vine  and  branches  be  both  of  one  na- 
"  ture,  so  the  Son  of  God  taking  unto 
**  Him  our  human  nature,  and  making 
"  us  partakers  of  His  divine  nature, 
'*  giving  unto  us  immortality  and  ever- 
**  lasting  life,  doth  90  dwell  naturally 
"  and  corporally  in  U8»  and  maketh  us 
''  to  dwell  naturally  and  corporally  in 
"Him."  And  p.  465.  "Where  you 
"  say  that  Christ  uniteth  Himself  to  Vi 
"  as  man,  when  He  giveth  His  body  in 
"  the  Sacrament  to  such  as  worthily 
"  receive  it ;  if  you  will  speak  as  Cyril 
"  and  other  old  authors  used  to  do, 
"  Christ  did  unite  Himself  to  us  as 
"  man  at  His  incarnation."  So  deter- 
mined was  Cranmer  in  this  interpre- 
tation, that  even  in  such  passages  as 
the  following  he  expounds  the  iiuaru^ 


*hXoyta,  not  of  the  blessing  in  the  Eu- 
charist, but  of  Christ's  taking  our  flesh. 
"  The  Son  is  united  unto  us,"  says  St. 
Cyril,  "corporally  by  the  mystical  be- 
"  nediction,  spiritually  as  GUkI."  **  In 
"  that  place,"  says  Cranmer,  **  the 
"mystical  benediction  may  well  be 
"  understood  of  His  incarnation."  vol. 
iiL  464. 

68  E.  P.  V.  IviL  I.  "  It  greatly  of- 
"  fendeth,  that  some,  when  they  labour 
"  to  shew  the  use  of  the  holy  Sacra- 
"  ments,  assign  unto  them  no  end  but 
"only  to  teach  the  mind,  by  other 
<'  senses,  that  which  the  word  doth 
" teach  by  hearing,"  ibid.  5.  "We 
"  take  not  Baptism  nor  the  Eucharist 
"  for  bare  ruemblaneei  or  memorials 
"  of  things  absent,  neither  for  naked 
**  tignt  and  testimonies  assuring  us  of 
"  grace  received  before,  but  (as  they 
"  are  indeed  and  in  verity)  for  means 
"  effectual  whereby  God,  when  we 
"  take  the  Sacraments,  delivereth  into 
"  our  hands  that  grace  available  unto 
"  eternal  lifo,  which  grace  the  Saora- 
"  ments  represent  or  signiiy." 


I%e  Sacraments,  how  exclmively  Means  of  Orace.   Ixxxvii 

But  not  only  does  this  gpreat  writer  with  religious  horror  BDrroR*8 

disavow  the  Zuinglian  notion^  that  the  sacraments  are  only 

valid  as  moral  aids  to  piety;  he  is  also  very  full  and  precise 
in  g^oarding  against  another  theory^  less  malig^nant^  but  hardly 
less  erroneous  and  unscriptural,  (though  unhappily  too  much 
countenanced  in  later  days ;)  the  theory  which  denies^  not  in- 
deed the  reality,  but  the  exclusive  virtue,  of  the  Sacraments, 
as  ordinary  means  to  their  respective  graces.  He  hesitates 
not  to  teach,  with  the  old  Christian  writers,  that  Baptism  is 
the  only  ordinary  mean  of  regeneration,  the  Eucharist  the  only 
ordinary  mean  whereby  Christ's  body  and  blood  can  be  taken 
and  received.  He  is  far  from  sanctioning  the  too  prevalent 
idea,  that  every  holy  prayer  and  devout  meditation  renders 
the  faithful  soul  a  partaker  of  Christ,  in  the  same  sense  that 
His  own  divine  Sacrament  does.  His  words  concerning  Bap- 
tism are :  "  ^As  we  are  not  naturally  men  without  birth,  so 
*'  neither  are  we  Christian  men  in  the  eye  of  the  Church  of 
*'  God  but  by  new  birth ;  nor  according  to  the  manifest  ordi- 
"  nary  course  of  Divine  dispensation  new  bom,  but  by  that 
'^  Baptism  which  both  declareth  and  maketh  us  Christians.^' 
Concerning  the  Eucharist  and  Baptism  both ;  "  It  is  not  ordi- 
*'  narily  His  will  to  bestow  the  grace  of  sacraments  on  any, 
*'  but  by  the  sacraments  ^^J'  He  expounds  the  awful  declara- 


»  E.  P.  V.  Ix.  "  St.  Paul,  •  I  think  I  know  nothing 
70  Compare  (inter  alia)  the  following  "but  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  same 
passages:  Crsmner, Defence, &c.b.iii.  "  Christ  crucified  upon  the  Cross.'" 
ca.T0l.Lp.357.  "They  say,  that  good  Should  it  occur  to  any  one  that  the 
"men  eat  the  body  ofChrist,  and  drink  doctrine  blamed  in  the  text,  is  but 
*'  His  blood,  only  at  that  time  when  in  accordance  with  that  of  the  church 
*'  they  receive  the  Sacrament ;  we  say,  of  England,  in  her  rubric  concerning 
*'  that  they  eat,  drink,  and  feed,  of  spiritual  communion,  annexed  to  the 
"  Christ  continually,  so  long  as  they  be  Otfice  for  Communion  of  the  Sick  :  he 
"  members  of  his  body."  And  Jewel,  may  consider  whether  that  rubric,  ex- 
Reply  to  Harding,  art.  5.  div.i.p.a38,9.  plamed  (as  if  possible  it  must  be)  in 
"  Our  doctrine,  grounded  upon  God's  consiBtency  with  the  definition  of  a 
"  holy  word,  is  this :  that  as  certainly  sacrament  in  the  Catechism,  can  be 
"  as  Christ  gave  His  body  upon  the  meant  for  any  but  rare  and  extraor- 
"  cross,  so  certainlyHegiveth  now  the  dinary  cases;  cases  as  strong  in  regard 
''sel&ame  body  unto  the  £uthfiil;  and  of  the  Eucharist,  as  that  of  martyr- 
**  that  not  only  in  the  ministration  of  dom,  or  the  premature  death  of  a  well- 
"  the Sacrament,..butalsoat  all  times,  disposed  catechumen,  in  regard  of 
"  whensoever  we  be  able  to  say  with  Baptism. 


Ixxxviii  Hookei^s  Construction  ofSL  Join  vi. 

EDITOR'S  tions  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  St.  John^  without  all  controversy, 

of  that  heavenly  feast  7i;  considering  our  Saviour  to  have 

spoken  by  anticipation  of  what  He  meant  ere  long  to  ordain. 
A  mode  of  interpretation  the  more  remarkable  on  Hooker's 
partj  as  in  embracing  it  he  was  contradicting  an  authority 
which  he  held  in  most  especial  reverence;  that  of  his  own 
early  patron^  Bishop  Jewels  whom  he  designates  as  "  the 
''  worthiest  divine  which  Christendom  hath  bred  by  the  space 
''  of  some  himdreds  of  years  ^V  This  is  therefore  as  strong 
an  example  as  could  be  given  of  the  freedom  and  courage 
of  Hooker' s  theological  judgment :  nor  will  it  be  unprofit- 
able to  compare  his  tones  of  unaffected  reverence  with  the 
peremptory  language,  almost  amounting  to  scomfulness,  of 
Jewel  on  the  same  subject.  One  instance,  from  the  Defence 
of  the  Apology^  has  already  been  quoted.  Others  may  be 
found  in  the  following  places:  Part  ii.  c.  la.  div,  3.  "The 
^'  Sacrament  is  one  thing,  and  Christ  is  another.  We  eat 
''  Christ  only  by  futh;  we  eat  the  Sacrament  only  with  the 
"  mouth  of  our  body.  When  Christ  spake  these  words, '  He 
"  that  eateth  me,  shall  live  by  me;'  he  spake  only  of  himself 
'^  to  be  eaten  spiritually  by  faith :  but  he  spake  not  one  word 
"  there  of  the  Sacrament.  He  that  knoweth  not  this,  knoweth 
"  nothing.''  And  Reply  to  Harding,  art.  viii.  div.  16,  p.  ^9^.' 
"  Christ  in  these  words,  as  is  witnessed  by  all  the  holy 
"  Fathers,  speaketh  not  of  the  Sacrament,  but  of  the  spiritual 
"  eating  with  our  £Edth ;  and  in  this  behalf  utterly  excludeth 
*'  the  corporal  office  of  our  body.'' 
[48]  The  opinions  we  form  on  the  Sacraments  are  sure  to  mingle, 
insensibly  perhaps  to  ourselves,  with  our  views  of  every  part 
of  practical  religion.  Hooker's  judgment  on  the  reality  and 
exdusiveness  of  the  spiritual  grace  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper  being  thus  distinct  and  unquestionable,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  find  him  speaking  of  church  ceremonies  in  general, 
and  of  every  part  and  instrument  of  commimion  with  the 
visible  Church,  in  a  very  different  manner  from  that  which 
now  commonly  prevails.     More  especially  in  regard  of  those 

71  As  did  St.  Augustine,  (among  "  fidelium  agnoscunt  fideles ;  Audi- 
other  places^  in  his  sennon  on  the  ''  entes  -autem  quid  aliud  quam  audi- 
54th  Terse.     "  Corpus  dixit  escam,  "  unt."  t.  v.  640. 
"  sanguinem   potum ;    Sacramentum  72  £.  P.  II.  vi.  4. 


Hooker^ 8  Opinion  of  the  Sign  of  the  Oroaa.        Ixxxix 

ol)8eryance8^  which^  though  not  strictly  sacraments^  according  editor's 
to  the  more  precise  definition  of  the  word,  have  yet  in  them  ^^^^^^^ 
somewhat  of  a  sacramental  nature,  and  were  ever  accounted, 
in  the  early  Church,  means  toward  several  graces.  Take,  for 
example,  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  Baptism  7^.  He  dwells  indeed 
much  on  its  use  hy  way  of  instruction ;  whether  ''  to  put  us 
*'  in  mind  of  our  own  duty,  or  to  be  a  memorial,  sign  or  monu- 
*'  ment  of  God's  miraculous  goodness  towards  us :''  which  is 
much  the  same  definition  as  a  rationalist  would  give  of 
Baptism  or  the  Eucharist  itself.  But  Hooker  has  other  ex- 
pressions, which  imply  that  for  aught  we  know  it  may  be 
more  than  this.  He  calls  the  cross,  '^  in  some  sense  a  mean 
"  to  work  our  preservation  from  reproach.^'  He  likens  it  to 
God's  mark  set  on  the  forehead  of  His  chosen  in  the  vision 
of  the  Prophet  Ezekiel.  He  approves  of  the  custom  adopted 
by  the  primitive  Christians,  of  referring  to  it,  as  they  did  by 
constant  crossing,  whenever  their  baptismal  integrity  was  in 
danger,  and  refreshing  it  as  it  were  and  burnishing  it  up  in 
those  foreheads,  in  which  it  had  been  impressed  as  God's  own 
signature  at  Baptism.  In  other  words,  he  makes  it  one  among 
many  things,  which  may  be,  if  God  so  please,  supematurally 
as  well  as  morally  means  of  grace ;  and  what  more  would 
Zuinglius  or  Hoadly  have  aUowed  concerning  the  blessed 
Eucharist  itself? 

Again,  to  imposition  of  hands  in  confirmation,  in  receiving 
penitents,  or  in  other  solemn  acts  of  blessing,  he  scruples  not 
to  attribute  the  same  virtue  which  the  Fathers  every  where 
acknowledge.  ''  74  Our  warrant,"  he  says, ''  for  the  great  good 
*'  effect  thereof  is  the  same  which  Patriarchs,  Prophets,  Priests, 
"  Apostles,  Fathers,  and  men  of  God  have  had  for  such  their 
*'  particular  invocations  and  benedictions,  as  no  man,  I  sup- 
"  pose,  professing  truth  of  religion,  will  easily  think  to  have 
*'  been  without  fruit." 

In  respect  therefore  of  these  things,  which  (to  use  Hooker's 
own  expression)  though  not  sacraments,  are  as  sacraments, 
and  which  perhaps  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  denominate 
sacramentahy  it  will  be  seen  that  Hooker,  liberal  as  he  is 
sometimes  accoimted,  was  at  least  as  far  from  proud  and  faith- 
less indifference  as  he  was  fix)m  irrational  superstition.    Even 

78  B.  P.V.  Ixv.  74  E.  p.  V.  Ixvi  7. 


xc  Hooker  on  those  Rites  which  are  as  Sacramente. 

BDiT0R*8  of  those  parts  of  the  ancient  ritualj  which  he  dared  not  wish 
PRBFACB.  ^  restore,  he  makes  mention  in  such  a  tone,  as  to  shew  that 
he  deeply  lamented  the  necessity  of  parting  with  them.  He 
compares  them  to  the  rank  growth  of  over  fertile  grounds :  he 
acknowledges  that  although  "  now  superstitious  in  the  greater 
"  part  of  the  Christian  world/'  yet  in  their  first  origfinal  they 
sprang  from  ''  the  strength  of  virtuous,  devout,  or  charitable 
*'  afiection,''  and  ''  could  not  by  any  man  be  justly  condemned 
"  as  evil/'  In  a  word,  his  lang^uage  regarding  them  comes  to 
this :  that  the  Church  is  fallen  and  become  unworthy  of  them, 
instead  of  their  being  in  themselves  unmeet  for  the  Church. 

Nor  can  such  sentiments  on  his  part  be  summarily  disposed 
of  by  calling  them  "  errors  of  that  day,''  "  relics  of  Eomanism, 
"  not  yet  throughly  purged  out."  For,  as  we  have  had  occa- 
sion more  than  once  to  remark.  Hooker's  bias  by  education 
and  society,  the  bias  "  of  the  day"  as  it  was  likely  to  influence 
him,  lay  quite  on  the  other  side.  Every  sentiment  like  that 
just  quoted  was  a  return  to  something  which  had  grown  out 
of  fashion,  an  attempt,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed,  to 
'*  lock  the  wheel"  of  extreme  innovation.  It  is  certain  that 
the  divines  most  approved  in  Hooker's  time  go  far  beyond 
him  in  a  seeming  willingness  to  explain  away  every  thing  of 
deeper  meaning  in  Church  services.  The  conmion  topics  of 
Jewel  for  example,  and  Cranmer,  when  they  treat  of  ceremo- 
nies, are  the  supposed  origfination  of  some  of  them  from 
heathen  or  Jewish  customs,  or  from  mere  childish  fancy ;  the 
absolute  indifferency  of  those  even  which  are  more  properly 
Christian;  and  the  arbitrary  power  of  national  churches  over 
them,  which  they  press,  not  in  the  guarded  tone  of  our 
thirty-fourth  article,  but  without  any  kind  of  scruple  or  re- 
morse. We  nowhere  find  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity  such 
contemptuous  mention  of  the  old  usages  of  the  Church,  as  in 
that  writer,  who  being  asked  by  a  Romanist,  how  he  could 
prove  from  St.  Augustine,  that  altars  might  be  pulled  down, 
and  vows  of  poverty  disallowed,  as  also  the  keeping  of  Lent 
and  the  use  of  consecrated  oil,  made  this  short  reply,  "  His 
"  altars,  his  vows,  his  Lents,  and  his  oils,  be  answered  sufii- 
''  ciently  otherwheres."  How  difierent  from  Hooker,  who 
earnestly  bespeaks  our  reverence  for  primitive  ordinances,  not 
only  ''as  betokening  God's  greatness  and  beseeming  the 


Principle  of  the  high  View  of  Sacramentah.  xci 

''  dignity  of  religfion/'  but  also  ''  as  concurring  with  celestial  editorb 
^'  impressions  in  the  minds  of  men :''  a  phrase  which  implies  ^^^^^^ 
that  such  ordinances  may  be  real  means  of  sundry  graces^ 
though  not  of  those  vital  graces  which  are  appropriate  to  the 
two  blessed  Sacraments ;  nor  of  any  graces^  certainly y  or  by 
virtue  of  express  promise. 
[49]  The  truth  is,  Hooker's  notion  of  ceremonies  appears  to 
have  been  the  legitimate  result  of  a  certain  high  and  rare 
course  of  thought,  into  which  deep  study  of  Christian  anti- 
quity would  naturally  guide  a  devout  and  reflective  mind. 
The  moral  and  devotional  writings  of  the  Fathers  shew  that 
they  were  deeply  imbued  with  the  evangelical  sentiment,  that 
Christians  as  such  are  living  in  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth;  that  to  them  " old  things  are  passed  away/'  and  "  all 
''  things  are  become  new  /'  that  the  very  inanimate  creation 
itself  also  is  'delivered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption  into 
*'  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God/'  Thus  in  a 
manner  they  seem  to  have  realized,  though  in  an  infinitely 
higher  sense,  the  system  of  Plato :  every  thing  to  them  ex- 
isted in  two  worlds :  in  the  world  of  sense,  according  to  its 
outward  nature  and  relations ;  in  the  world  intellectual,  ac- 
cording to  its  spiritual  associations.  And  thus  did  the  whole 
scheme  of  material  things,  and  especially  those  objects  in  it 
which  are  consecrated  by  scriptural  allusion,  assume  in  their 
eyes  a  sacramental  or  symbolical  character. 

This  idea,  as  it  may  serve  to  explain,  if  not  to  justify,  many 
things,  which  to  modem  ears  sound  strange  and  forced  in  the 
imagery  of  the  Fathers  and  in  their  interpretations  of  Scrip- 
ture; so  it  may  be  of  no  small  use  in  enabling  us  to  estimate 
rightly  the  ceremonials  of  the  Church.  The  primitive  aposto- 
lical men,  being  daily  and  hourly  accustomed  to  sacrifice  and 
dedicate  to  God  even  ordinary  things,  by  mixing  them  up 
with  Christian  and  heavenly  associations,  might  well  consider 
every  thing  whatever  as  capable  of  becoming,  so  far,  a  mean 
of  grace,  a  pledge  and  token  of  Almighty  presence  and  favour : 
and  in  that  point  of  view  might  without  scruple  give  the  name 
of  fOHnripla  or  sacraments  to  all  those  material  objects  which 
were  any  how  taken  unto  the  service  of  religion :  whether  by 
Scripture,  in  the  way  of  type  or  figure ;  or  by  the  Church, 
introducing  them  into  her  solemn  ritual.     In  the  writings  of 


jccii        The  Father^  mystical  View  of  the  viMle  World, 

EDITOR'S  St,  Cyprian  J'*,  for  example^  to  go  no  further  at  present;  we 
have  the  homer  ftill  of  manna^  gathered  by  each  of  the  Israel- 
ites^ denominated  "  the  sacrament  of  Christ^s  equal  and  im- 
*'  partial  grace/'  the  words  of  the  Pater  noster,  considered  as 
meaning  far  more  than  at  first  meets  the  ear^  are  "  the  sacra- 
ments of  the  Lord's  Prayer/'  the  Church's  rule  for  keeping 
Easter,  with  many  other  like  points,  are  so  many  ''sacra- 
''  ments  of  Divine  service ;"  the  cross  is  ''  a  sacrament  of 
"  salvation;"  St.  Cyprian,  having  collected  a  number  of  what 
would  now  be  called  fanciiiil  allusions,  to  console  and  encou- 
rage certain  martyrs  in  their  sufferings,  is  thanked  by  those 
martyrs  for  ''  his  constant  care  to  make  known  by  his  trea- 
''  tises  hidden  and  obscure  sacraments."  In  these  and  innu- 
merable similar  applications  of  the  term,  it  will  perhaps  be 
found  that  such  words  as  "  figure,"  ''  symbol,"  ''  emblem,"  do 
by  no  means  come  fully  up  to  the  force  annexed  to  it  by  the 
Church  and  ecclesiastical  writers.  God  omnipresent  was  so 
much  in  all  their  thoughts,  that  what  to  others  would  have 
been  mere  symbols,  were  to  them  designed  expressions  of  His 
truth,  providential  intimations  of  His  will.  In  this  sense,  the 
whole  world,  to  them,  was  full  of  sacraments. 

No  doubt  such  a  view  as  this  harmonizes  to  a  consider- 
able degree  with  Platonism ;  no  doubt,  again,  it  has  much  in 
common  with  the  natural  workings  and  aspirations  of  poetical 
minds  under  any  system  of  belief.  StiU,  should  it  appear,  on 
fair  inquiry,  to  have  been  very  early  and  very  generally  dif- 
fused; should  we  find  unconscious  disclosures  of  it  among 
Christian  interpreters  and  moralists  quite  down  from  St.  Cle- 
ment and  St.  Ignatius ;  these  things  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  it  may  have  been  a  real  part  of  the  very  apostolical  sys- 
tem ;  grounded  as  it  plainly  might  be  on  such  scriptures  as 
were  just  now  mentioned. 
[50]  Thus  then  we  seem  to  discern  a  kind  of  theory,  silently 
pervading  the  whole  language  and  system  of  the  Church, 
much  to  this  effect:  that  whereas  all  sensible  things  may 
have  other  meanings  and  uses  than  we  know  of;  spiritual  and 
heavenly  relations,  associations,  resemblances,  apt  to  assist 
men  in  realizing  Divine  contemplations;  the  Church  (no  one 
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of  course  can  say  how  far  by  celestial  guidance  at  first)  se-  editor's 
lected  a  certain  number  and  order  of  sensible  things;  certain  ^'^^^^^^ 
actions  of  the  body^  such  as  bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus^  and 
turning  towards  the  east  in  prayer;  certain  forms  of  matter^ 
such  as  the  cross  and  ring ;  generally  or  always  significant 
in  themselves^  and  very  instructive^  one  might  almost  say 
needful^  to  children  and  men  of  childlike  understanding  and 
knowledge;  such  things  as  the6e  the  Church  of  God  in- 
stinctively selected  for  her  ceremonies,  and  combined  them  by 
degrees  into  an  orderly  system,  varying  as  circumstances 
might  require  in  difierent  dioceses,  but  every  where  constitut- 
ing a  kind  of  perpetual  sacrifice ;  offering  to  the  Most  Holy 
Trinity  so  many  samples  (if  we  may  so  call  them)  or  speci- 
mens of  our  common  hourly  actions,  and  of  the  material  ob- 
jects in  which  we  are  most  conversant,  as  tithes  are  a  sample 
and  specimen  of  our  whole  property,  and  holy-days,  of  our 
whole  time :  likely,  therefore,  as  tithes  and  holy-days  are,  by 
devout  using  to  bring  down  a  blessing  on  the  whole. 

Hence  it  would  follow,  that  those  fragments  of  the  primi- 
tive ritual,  which  are  still,  by  God's  providence,  allowed  to  re- 
main amongst  us,  are  to  be  cherished  as  something  more  than 
merely  decent  and  venerable  usages.  They  are  authorized, 
perchance  divinely  authorized,  portions  of  the  Church's  perpe- 
tual spiritual  sacrifice ;  and  the  omission  of  such  ceremonies, 
how  imperative  soever  on  individuals,  acting  by  authority  of 
their  own  particular  church,  must  needs  bring  a  grave  respon- 
sibility on  the  churches  themselves  which  may  at  any  time 
direct  such  omission.  Unquestionably  circumstances  might 
arise  to  justify  them,  such  as  are  mentioned  in  the  short  dis- 
course on  ceremonies,  prefixed  to  our  Conmion  Prayer :  but 
the  burden  of  proof  in  every  case  would  lie  on  those  omitting, 
not  on  those  retaining  the  usage. 

It  is  not  affirmed  that  this  view  of  Church  ceremonies  is 
any  where  expressly  set  down,  either  by  Hooker  or  by  his 
guides,  the  early  Fathers.  But  surely  something  like  it  lies 
at  the  root  of  their  mystical  interpretations  of  Scripture,  and 
of  their  no  less  mystical  expositions  of  many  portions  of  their 
ritual.  Nay,  it  may  have  given  many  hints  towards  the  fram- 
ing that  ritual  itself,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  of  it  after  so  many 
transformations.   Surely  also,  on  this  point  as  on  many  others, 
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EDITOR'S  Hooker's  sympathy  with  the  fourth  century  rather  than  the 
PBEFACB.  gi^^^jj^i^  ig  perpetually  breaking  out,  however  chastened  by 
his  too  reasonable  dread  of  superstition. 

Fasting,  which  may  in  some  respects  very  well  stand  for 
one  of  the  sacramentals  just  mentioned,  affords  a  very  pro- 
minent and  decisive  instance.  For  although  the  Church  of 
England,  by  Good's  favouring  providence,  has  retained  the  pri- 
mitive system  of  fasting  in  greater  perfection  than  any  other 
among  those  bodies  which  have  come  to  be  separated  from 
the  Boman  communion ;  yet  even  here  also,  at  a  very  early 
period  of  the  reformation,  that  evil  tendency  began  to  be  dis- 
closed, which  in  our  days,  we  see,  has  led  too  generally  to 
the  undisguised  abandonment  of  this  part  of  Christian  disci- 
pline. Now  the  Querimonia  Ecclesisa,  which  for  reasons 
above  stated  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  exponent  of  the 
views  of  Hooker  and  his  school  in  theology,  expatiates,  as  one 
of  its  leading  topics,  on  the  prevalent  neglect  of  Church  fasts, 
and  the  revival  of  Aerius'  error  in  the  reformed  churches.  It 
should  seem  that  the  Utilitarians  of  those  days  could  only  ima- 
gine one  moral  use  of  fasting :  they  could  not  approve  of  it  as 
a  periodical  expression  of  penitence,  or  as  helping  to  with- 
draw the  mind  from  earth,  and  supply  it  with  heavenly  con- 
templations. Consequently,  prescribed  universal  fasts  were 
to  them  unmeaning  superstitions.  And  the  result  was,  as 
Hooker  not  obscurely  hints  7^,  and  the  writer  of  the  Queri- 
monia more  openly  affirms,  that  among  protestants  religious 
abstinence  was  becoming  rather  discreditable  than  otherwise. 
Here  we  seem  to  perceive  the  reason  why  Hooker  thought  it 
needful  in  his  fifth  book  to  go  so  £eur  back  in  vindication  of 
fasting  itself.  And  we  know  that  his  course  of  life  bore  con- 
tinual witness  to  his  deep  sense  of  the  importance  of  that 
duty. 

He  differs  indeed  j&om  the  writer  of  the  Querimonia,  as 
to  the  apostolical  institution  of  Lent.  The  pamphlet  is  very 
full  for  the  affirmative ;  but  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity  says,  "  It 
'^  doth  not  appear  that  the  Apostles  ordained  any  set  and 
*'  certain  days  to  be  generally  kept  of  all."    This  is  noted 

7«B.  P.  V.  «.  IxxiL  "The  world      "  they  fiwt,  do  rather  bewray  a  diaeaae^ 
"  being  bold  to  aurfeit  doth  now  blush      <'  than  exercise  a  virtue.** 
**  to  £gt8t,  supposing  that  men  when 
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here  by  the  way,  as  decisive  against  making  Hooker  respon-  editor's 
sible  for  the  Querimonia,  as  the  authors  of  the  Christian  ^'^^^^^ 
Letter  tried  to  do;  unless  we  suppose  him  to  have  changed 
his  opinion  about  Lent  between  1592,  the  date  of  the  Que- 
rimonia, and  1597,  when  the  iSfth  book  was  published. 
This  however  is  no  difference  in  principle,  since  both  agree* 
in  adopting  St.  Augustin's  rule,  that  what  is  universally  ob- 
served in  the  Church,  yet  not  commanded  in  Scripture  nor  in 
any  general  council,  cannot  well  be  of  less  than  apostolical 
origin.  The  variance  therefore  about  Lent  amounts  only  to 
this ;  that  the  Querimonia  considers  the  historical  evidence 
sufficient  to  prove  reception  by  the  whole  Church,  Hooker 
not  so. 
[51]  There  is  another  branch  of  the  same  subject,  on  which 
their  agreement  is  more  complete ;  though  here  also  the  ano- 
nymous author  speaks  out  more  clearly  sentiments,  of  which 
Hooker,  coming  after,  is  content  to  imply  rather  than  express 
his  approbation.  In  each  we  find  a  parallel  between  the  he- 
resy of  Aerius  on  fasting,  and  the  low  disparaging  notions  of 
that  duty,  becoming  at  that  time  prevalent  among  many  Pro- 
testants. This  comparison  is  distinctly  made  in  the  Queri- 
monia, as  indeed  there  was  ample  reason:  Beza  having 
gone  so  &r,  in  one  of  his  tracts  against  Saravia,  as  to  take 
part  avowedly  with  Aerius,  and  endeavour  to  exculpate  him 
from  the  charge  of  heresy.  The  controversy  having  proceeded 
so  far,  it  is  obvious  that  Hooker,  writing  as  he  does  of  Ae- 
rius, must  have  had  an  eye  to  Beza  as  well  as  to  Cartwright. 
Evidently  his  wish  was  to  hold  up  Aerius,  as  a  warning  in  ter^ 
rorem  to  Protestants  generally,  so  far  as  they  were  tempted 
to  fall  into  errors  like  his :  only  to  make  the  warning  more 
impartial  and  instructive,  he  subjoins  tacitly,  and  by  impli- 
cation, another  and  an  opposite  parallel,  viz.  between  the 
error  of  Tertullian  in  his  Montanizing  days,  and  some  errors 
of  the  church  of  Bome  in  her  rules  on  the  subject  of  Fasting. 
The  last  thing  now  to  be  observed  in  this  very  import- 
ant portion  of  Hooker's  Treatise,  is  the  thorough  practical 
good  sense  which  the  conclusion  of  it  evinces.  Among 
other  benefits  of  fasting  he  enumerates  the  following  j  "  That 
''children,  as  it  were  in  the  wool  of  their  infancy  dyed 
''  with  hardness,  may  never  afterwards  change  colour;  that 
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EDITOR'S  "  the  poor,  whose  perpetual  fasts  are  necessity,  may  with 
PREFACE,  tg  better  contentment  endure  the  hunger,  which  virtue  causeth 
"  others  so  often  to  choose,'^  &c.  This  is  a  specimen  of  the 
way  in  which  Hooker,  in  the  midst  of  his  lofty  and  some- 
times subtle  speculations,  observed  and  entered  into  men's 
daily  pursuits  and  feelings ;  how  he  contrived  (if  one  may  so 
speak)  to  know  what  all  sorts  of  persons  are  really  about : 
a  merit  the  more  needful  to  be  remarked  in  him,  as  it  is  one 
for  which  his  readers  and  the  readers  of  his  Life  have  gene- 
rally been  apt  to  give  him  but  little  credit ;  but,  certainly  one 
of  the  highest  merits  which  can  be  attributed  to  a  practical 
divine,  and  not  one  of  the  least  rare.  In  the  eyes  of  plain 
unlearned  persons,  who  read  merely  for  practical  improve- 
ment, this  is  what  will  ever  give  Hooker  a  peculiar  value,  as 
compared  with  many  of  no  small  name  in  theology ;  with 
Hall  for  instance,  with  Barrow,  or  with  Warburton.  He 
enters  into  the  real  feelings  of  men,  and  balances  the  true  re- 
lative importance  of  things,  in  a  manner  which  no  depth  of 
learning,  or  power  of  language,  no  logical  or  rhetorical  skill 
could  insure ;  and  without  which,  to  persons  of  the  descrip- 
tion now  mentioned,  no  talent  or  energy  can  make  theology 
interesting. 

On  festival  days  the  opinion  of  Hooker  is  well  known. 
He  urges  the  perpetual  observance  of  the  Lord's  day  (care- 
fully separating  from  it  the  name  of  Sabbath)  on  a  mixed 
ground  of  ritual  and  of  moral  obligation ;  considering  the  ge- 
neral requisition  of  natural  piety  to  be  determined  to  a  seventh 
part  of  time  by  the  Decalogue.  For  saints'  days  again  he 
regards  the  same  obligation  as  being  in  like  manner  deter- 
mined, only  not  by  God's  own  voice,  but  by  the  authorized 
legislation  of  His  Church.  Praise,  Bounty,  and  Rest,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  nature,  and  the  analogy  of  holy  Scrip- 
ture, constitute  the  proper  elements  of  each  kind  of  festival. 
Thus  diametrically  are  the  views  of  Hooker  opposed,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  the  profane  and  insolent  indifference  of  some 
following  generations  towards  all  festivals  but  Sunday;  on 
the  other,  to  the  affectation  of  respect,  almost  more  insolent 
and  profane,  which  some  persons  are  in  the  habit  of  bestow- 
ing on  the  Sunday  itself.  The  rest  of  that  blessed  day  is 
now  too  commonly  enforced  on  reasons  of  mere  economy  and 
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expediency,  far  indeed  removed  from  Hooker's  representation  editor* 
of  it  as  a  sacrifice  of  one-seventh  part  of  our  time  to  Grod ;  ^^^^^^^ 
just  as  in  those  days  to  such  a  degree  had  popular  opinion 
swerved  from  the  primitive  rules,  that  many,  and  among 
them  even  a  writer  in  our  own  Homilies,  were  fain  to  plead, 
in  behalf  of  fasting,  the  supposed  preservation  of  pasturage, 
and  eacouragement  of  fisheries  77,  instead  of  simply  referring 
the  duiy  to  its  own  high  and  spiritual  grounds.  Admirable 
as  these  two  chapters  are  throughout,  in  no  respect  do  they 
call  for  more  attentive  consideration,  than  as  a  melancholy 
testimony  to  the  total  decay  of  religion  properly  so  called, 
i.  e.  of  the  service  of  God,  in  an  age  so  boastful  of  its  own 
religion  as  the  present. 

Another  development  of  the  same  principle  occurs,  in  pass* 
ing  from  the  consideration  of  festivals  and  fasting  days  to 
that  of  churches,  church  lands,  and  tithes.  Hooker  evidently 
delights  in  resting  the  claim  of  both  on  one  and  the  same 
groimd  of  natural  piety,  warranted  rather  than  expressly 
ordained  by  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  "  Sith  we  know78 
*'  that  religion  requireth  at  our  hands  the  taking  away  of  so 
*'  great  a  part  of  the  time  of  our  lives  quite  and  clean  from 
"  our  own  business,  and  the  bestowing  of  the  same  in  His ; 
^'  suppose  we  that  nothing  of  our  wealth  and  substance  is 
'*  immediately  due  to  God,  but  all  our  own  to  bestow  and 
''  spend  as  ourselves  think  meet  ?  Are  not  our  riches  as  well 
"  His,  as  the  days  of  our  life  are  His  V  A  tenth  of  our  sub- 
stance, no  less  than  a  seventh  of  our  time,  is,  in  Hooker's 
judgment,  part  of  the  gp*and  sacrifice  which  we  all  owe  to 
God  continually,  and  the  payment  whereof  is  the  great  busi- 
ness of  our  lives. 
[53]  Again;  whatever  has  been  once  so  dedicated,  be  it  land, 
or  house,  or  treasure,  or  church  ftimiture,  that  Hooker  re- 
gards as  absolutely  devoted  and  inalienable.  The  diverting 
it  wilftiUy  away  from  sacred  purposes  he  deems  no  less  than 
plain  sacrilegious  impiety :  the  same  kind  of  sin  as  profaning 
holy  days ;  or  as  if  a  clergyman  should  abandon  God's  special 
service,  and  try  to  become  a  mere  layman  again,  after  his 
solenm  vow  of  dedication  to  the  altar.    It  is  very  observable 
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EDITOR'S  on  what  principle  Hooker  defends  the  English  reformation 

from  this  charge  of  sacrilege,  to  which  it  would  seem  at  first 

sight  liable,  on  account  of  the  unsparing  plunder  of  monastic 
property.  He  is  fat  from  acquiescing  in  the  ordinary  political 
plea  of  "  changed  circumstances/'  ^'  comparative  uselessness," 
and  the  like.  His  sentence  (right  or  wrong)  is,  that  the  pro- 
perty in  question  was  never,  strictly  speaking,  clerical.  He 
professes  it  not  to  be  his  meaning  ''to  make  the  state  of 
''  bishopric  and  of  those  dissolved  companies''  (the  monasteries) 
''  alike  j  the  one  no  less  unlawful  to  be  removed  than  the 
"  other.  For  those  religious  persons  were  men  which  followed 
"  only  a  special  kind  of  contemplative  life  in  the  common- 
"  wealth,  they  were  not  properly  a  portion  of  GFod's  clergy, 
"  (only  such  amongst  them  excepted  as  were  also  priests,) 
"  their  goods  (that  excepted  which  they  unjustly  held  through 
''  the  Pope's  usurped  power  of  appropriating  ecclesiastical 
''  livings  unto  them)  may  in  part  seem  to  be  of  the  nature 
''  of  civil  possessions,  held  by  other  kinds  of  corporations, 
''  such  as  the  city  of  London  hath  divers.  Wherefore,  as 
''  their  institution  was  human,  and  their  end  for  the  most  part 
''  superstitious,  they  had  not  therein  merely  that  holy  and 
''  Divine  interest  which  belongeth  unto  Bishops,  who  being 
''  employed  by  Christ  in  the  principal  service  of  His  Church, 
''  are  receivers  and  disposers  of  His  patrimony,  . . .  which 
''  whosoever  shall  withhold  or  withdraw  at  any  time  from 
''  them,  he  undoubtedly  robbeth  God  Himself  7^/^  Accord- 
ing to  this  statement,  the  goods  of  the  religious  houses  under 
Henry  VIII.  were  lay  corporate  property,  forfeited  (as  was 
judged)  by  abuse.  To  resume  it,  therefore,  and  apply  it  to 
other  lay  purposes,  might  be  dishonest  or  arbitrary,  but  could 
not  well  be  sacrilegious.  Should  this  view  appear  paradoxical, 
it  will  but  the  more  amply  illustrate  Hooker's  deep  conviction 
of  the  impiety  of  alienating  things  once  hallowed.  That  being 
granted,  the  following  dilemma  ensued.  He  must  either  ex- 
pressly condemn  a  principal  part  of  the  settlement  at  the 

79  E.  P.  VII.  zxiv.  33.     Contrast  sUently  sanctionB  Henry  the  Eighth's 

with  this,  Cranmer^s  Answer  to  the  usurpations,  not  only  of  monastic  but 

Deyonshire  Rebels,  art.  xiv.  vol.  ii.  of  cathedral  property, 
p.  949.    And  vol.  i  p.  319,  where  he 
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refonnation  in  England,  confinned  and  carried  on  as  it  had  editor's 
been  by  subsequent  monarchs;  or  else  (which  he  chose  to  do)  ^^^^^- 
must  deny  the  sacredhess  of  the  confiscated  property.  So 
evident  to  Hooker's  mind  was  the  proposition,  that  whatever 
has  been  once  dedicated  to  Abnighty  God  can  never  cease  to 
be  His,  but  by  His  own  cession. 
[53]  It  is  but  a  continuation  of  the  same  process  of  thought, 
where  Hooker  expresses  his  sense  of  the  real  sanctity  of  con- 
secrated places,  and  his  horror  at  the  hard  and  profane  notions 
of  the  Brownists  or  Independents  on  that  subject,  which  were 
just  then  beginning  to  prevail  among  some  of  the  reformed, 
though  far  from  the  alarming  acceptance  which  they  find  at 
present.  And  again,  where  he  dwells  so  long  and  so  earnestly 
on  the  g^reat  mistake  which  the  Puritans  committed  in  their 
estimate  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  parts  of  public  ser- 
vice ;  where  he  shews  himself  so  foil  of  regret  at  their  pre- 
sumption in  undervaluing  scriptures  and  written  prayers,  and 
their  fond  superstition  in  reckoning  sermons  only  "  the  quick 
''  and  forcible  Word  of  God^o :''  wherever,  in  short,  he  in- 
culcates more  or  less  directly  the  momentous  truth,  that  a 
church  is  a  place  of  solemn  homage  and  sacrifice,  not  only 
nor  chiefly  a  place  of  religious  instruction ;  a  place  of  super- 
natural even  more  than  of  moral  blessings.  For  although 
he  disclaim  the  existence  of  any  sacrifice,  properly  so  called, 
in  the  ritual  of  the  Church,  it  is  clear  enough  that  this 
expression  must  be  restrained  to  expiatory  sacrifices.  Take 
the  word  sacrifice  in  its  other  senses,  for  eucharistical  or  peni- 
tential homage,  and  it  is  very  plain  that  by  Hooker's  own 
account,  prayers,  tithes,  festival  days,  church  ceremonies,  are 
so  many  sacrifices,  truly  and  properly  so  called.  Nay,  the 
very  establishment  of  a  national  church,  instead  of  being 
merely,  as  modem  theorists  hold,  a  national  expedient  for 
securing  instruction  to  the  people,  ought  also  on  Hooker's 
principle  to  be  reg^arded  as  a  grand  public  sacrifice :  a  con- 
tinued act  of  religious  worship  and  homage,  ofiered  to  God 
on  the  part  of  kings  and  states. 

So  far,  the  Catholic  Church  has  been  considered  as  a 
channel  of  supernatural  grace;  in  which  light  chiefly  Hooker 

80  R  p.  V.  xxiL  10. 


c  Hooker  on  the  Covenant  of  Orace :  hia 

EDITOR'S  regards  it  all  through  the  fifth  book.  Again,  his  doctrine 
PREFACE.  (»Qncerning  the  Church,  considered  as  a  witness  to  the  truth, 
that  is  to  say,  in  her  relation  to  the  rule  of  faith,  may  be 
found  at  large  in  the  three  first  books.  His  principle  is  that 
of  the  sixth  article  of  our  Church,  so  admirably  developed  by 
Laud  in  his  conference  with  Fisher:  viz.  that  in  doctrines 
supernatural,  holy  Scripture  is  paramount  and  sole:  reason 
and  Church  authority  coming  in  as  subsidiary  only,  to  in- 
terpret Scripture  or  infer  from  it;  but  in  no  snck  point  ever 
claiming  to  dictate  positively  where  Scripture  is  silent »'. 
Nevertheless  they  teach,  that  in  regard  of  rites  and  customs, 
which  are  a  sort  of  practical  deductions  from  truths  super- 
natural, apostolical  tradition,  derived  through  Church  records, 
if  any  can  be  proved  really  such,  must  be  of  force  no  less 
binding,  than  if  the  same  were  set  down  in  the  very  writings 
of  the  Apostles.  ^^  For  both,''  says  Hooker, ''  being  known 
''  to  be  apostolical,  it  is  not  the  manner  of  delivering  them 
''  unto  the  Church,  but  the  author  from  whom  they  proceed, 
''  which  doth  give  them  their  force  and  credit.'' 
[54J  On  Hooker's  doctrine  concerning  the  covenant  of  grace, 
a  very  few  words  must  here  suffice.  His  compositions  on 
that  subject  are  mostly  of  an  early  date,  when,  as  has  been 
exemplified,  he  hardly  seems  to  have  acquired  the  inde- 
pendence of  thought,  which  appears  in  the  Polity.  And  the 
writer  to  whose  interpretations  he  had  been  taught  to  defer 
most  constantly,  and  with  deepest  reverence,  undoubtedly 
was  St.  Austin.  In  treating  of  justification,  his  great  care 
was,  of  course,  to  exclude  all  notion  of  merit :  of  merit,  i.  e. 
as  a  ground  of  dependence,  not  as  a  qualification  for  super- 
natural blessings,  divinely  given  to  the  baptized  as  members 
of  Christ,  for  in  that  sense  he  himself  allows  the  name,  and 
hints  no  ambiguous  censure  on  the  a£fectation  of  shrinking 
from  it,  sanctioned  as  it  is  by  the  constant  use  of  anti- 
quity^^.   This  exclusion  of  our  own  desert  he  represents,  as 

81  See  especially  i.  14.  "  we  obtain  or  procure  to  ooFBelyes 

82  B.  P.  V.  7a.  9.  "  I  will  not  dis-  "  pardon,  which  attainment  unto  any 
"  pnte^ . . .  whether  truly  it  may  not  "  gracious  benefit  by  him  bestowed 
"  be  said  that  penitent  both  weeping  "  the  phrase  of  antiquity  useth  to  ex- 
"  and  fSttfting  are  means  to  blot  out  '<  press  by  the  name  of  merit."  Comp. 
"  sin,  means  whereby  through  Gk)d's  Disc,  of  Justification,  §  9i. 

"  unspeakable  and  undeserved  mercy 
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many  writers  before  and  since  have  done^  by  the  things  which  editor's 

Christ  did  and  suffered  being  imputed  to  us  for  righteousness : 

and  in  this  sense  earnestly  presses  against  the  schoohnen  and 
the  council  of  Trent,  that  justifying  righteousness  is  not 
inherent.  But  whilst  he  thus  separates  justification  from 
sanetification  in  re,  he  is  careful  (plainly  with  an  eye  to  Anti- 
nomian  abuse)  to  maintain  that  the  two  are  always  united  in 
tempore.  '^  The  Spirit,  the  virtues  of  the  Spirit,  the  habitual 
*' justice  which  is  engrafted,  the  external  justice  of  Jesus 
"  Christ  which  is  imputed,  these  we  receive  all  at  one  and 
*'  the  same  time;  whensoever  we  have  any  of  these,  we  have 
'^  all;  they  go  together ^3/'  He  allows  that  the  word  justifir- 
cation  is  sometimes  used  (e.  g.  by  St.  James)  so  as  to  imply 
sanetification  also;  that  in  this  sense  we  are  justified  by 
works  and  not  by  faith  only ;  and  that  this  is  essential,  and 
inseparable,  as  a  result  and  evidence  of  the  former;  so  that 
however  "  «^  by  the  one  we  are  interested  in  the  right  of  in- 
"  heriting,^'  yet  without  the  other  we  must  not  look  to  be 
"  brought  to  the  actual  possession  of  eternal  bliss.'^  On  the 
whole,  the  differences,  which  at  first  sight  would  appear  con- 
siderable, between  Hooker's  teaching,  and  that  of  Bishop 
Bull  on  this  subject,  will  be  found  on  examination  rather  ver- 
bal than  doctrinal :  turning  upon  their  use  of  certain  modes 
of  expression,  and  upon  their  interpretation  of  particular 
texts,  rather  than  on  their  conceptions  of  the  process  itself 
and  order  of  Divine  mercy  in  the  salvation  of  sinners.  Hooker, 
for  instance,  adopts  without  scruple  the  phrase  of  Christ's  im- 
puted righteousness :  which  Bull  disavows  and  argues  against 
as  unscriptural.  .  Hooker  again  reconciles  St.  James  with  St. 
Paul  by  making  the  one  speak  of  the  righteousness  of  justifi- 
cation, the  other  of  that  of  sanetification :  a  distinction  which 
seems  to  correspond  nearly  with  the  first  and  second  justifica- 
tion of  some  other  protestant  commentators,  and  is  disapproved 
by  Bull,  whose  mode  of  harmonizing  the  two  Apostles  is  to  shew, 
that  the  works  rejected  by  St.  Paul  are  not  Christian  works, 
not  those  required  by  St.  James,  but  that  these  on  the  contrary 
are  included  in  St.  Paul's  faith ;  as  all  right  principles  include 
and  imply  corresponding  practice,  when  occasion  arises.     But 

88  Diao.  of  Joitif.  §  91.  84  Ibid.  §  6. 


cii  Hooker  compared  with  the  LanAeth  Articles 

EDITOR'S  since  Hooker  on  the  one  hand  makes  the  two  justifications 
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which  he  insists  on  inseparable  and  contemporaneous;  and 
BuU^  on  the  other^  disclaims  with  all  possible  earnestness  all 
notion  of  condi^ity^  in  faith  alike  and  in  works^  and  in  every 
thing  else  that  is  ours ;  it  should  seem  that^  really  and  practi- 
cally^ there  is  no  such  great  difierence  between  them. 
[55]  With  r^ard  to  the  points  usually  called  Calvinistic ;  Hooker 
undoubtedly  found  the  tone  and  language^  which  has  since 
come  to  be  characteristic  of  that  school^  commonly  adopted 
by  those  theologians^  to  whom  his  education  led  him  as  guides 
and  models;  and  therefore  uses  it  himself^  as  a  matter  of 
course^  on  occasions^  where  no  part  of  Calvinism  oomes  ex- 
pressly into  debate.  It  is  possible  that  this  may  cause  him 
to  appear^  to  less  profound  readers^  a  more  decided  partisan  of 
Calvin  than  he  really  was.  At  least  it  is  certain  that  on  the 
following  subjects  he  has  avowed  himself  decidedly  in  favour 
of  very  considerable  modifications  of  the  Genevan  theology. 
First,  of  election ;  the  very  ground  of  his  original  controversy 
with  Travers  was  his  earnestly  protesting,  in  a  sermon  at  the 
Temple,  against  irrespective  predestination  to  death :  a  protest 
which  he  repeated  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity®^ ;  and  after- 
wards drew  out  at  large  in  the  fragment  of  an  answer  to  the 
Christian  Letter.  The  sum  of  it  is  this :  ''  The  nature  of 
*'  God's  goodness,  the  nature  of  justice,  and  the  nature  of 
"  death  itself,  are  all  opposite  to  their  opinion,  if  any  will  be 
''  of  opinion,  that  God  hath  eternally  decreed  condemnation 
''  without  the  foresight  of  sin  as  a  cause.  The  place  of  Judas 
''  was  locus  suus,  a  place  of  his  own  proper  procurement. 
^'  Devils  were  not  ordained  of  God  for  hell-fire,  but  hell-fire 
''  for  them;  and  for  men  so  far  as  it  was  foreseen  that  men 
"  would  be  like  them.'' 

But  the  extent  to  which,  on  this  and  some  other  topics. 
Hooker  was  willing  to  admit  modifications  of  Calvinism,  may 
be  judged  of  accurately  by  the  conclusion  of  the  fragment 
just  quoted,  which  consists  of  eight  propositions,  so  worded,* 
as  to  shew  clearly  that  they  are  altered  from  the  famous  ar- 
ticles of  Lambeth ;  so  that  on  comparing  the  two,  the  degrees 
by  which  Hooker  stopped  short  of  extreme  Calvinism  will 

86  V.  xlix.  3. 


on  the  Calvinisiic  Points^  especially  Perseverance.       ciii 

become  apparent  even  to  the  very  eye.  Now  the  first  article  of  BDiroR's 

Lambeth  affirms  eternal  predestination  and  reprobation  both : 

Hooker's,  predestination  only,  omitting  all  mention  of  repro- 
bation. The  second  Lambeth  article  is  not  only  negative, 
denying  the  foresight  of  any  good  in  man  to  have  been  the 
ground  of  predestination  to  life ;  but  also  affirmative,  that  its 
only  ground  is  the  will  of  the  good  pleasure  of  God :  Hooker 
omits  the  affirmative  part,  and  sets  down  the  negative  only. 
The  third  Lambeth  article  states  the  number  of  the  elect  to 
be  definite  and  certain,  so  that  it  can  be  neither  increased  nor 
diminished :  Hooker,  far  less  hard  and  peremptory  in  tone, 
says, ''  To  him  the  nmnber  of  his  elect  is  definitely  known.'^ 
The  fifth  pair  of  articles  relates  to  perseverance  in  grace,  and 
presents  so  remarkable  a  difierence,  that  it  may  be  right  to 
insert  both  here,  for  avoiding  of  apparent  or  inadvertent  mis- 
representation. 

Lambeth  Art.  5.  Hooker. 

Vera,  viva,  justificans  fides,         That    to    God's    foreknown 
et  Spiritus  Dei  sanctificans  non     elect,  final  continuance  of  grace 
extingnitur,    non    excidit,    non     is  given, 
evanescit  in  electis  aut  finaliter 
aut  totaliter. 

It  could  hardly  be  without  meaning,  that  he  omitted  those 
expressions  of  the  article,  which  seemed  to  imply  that  justify- 
ing faith  and  sanctification,  where  real,  must  of  course  be  in- 
defectible. Yet  this  of  all  the  tenets,  commonly  desig^ted 
as  Calvinistic,  was  that  which  in  his  earlier  productions  he 
seems  to  maintain  with  least  hesitation.  For  example ;  in  the 
sermon  on  the  Certainty  and  Perpetuity  of  Faith ;  "  In  this 
*'  we  know  we  are  not  deceived,  neither  can  we  deceive  you, 
'^  when  we  teach  that  the  faith  whereby  ye  are  sanctified  can- 
*'  not  fail ;  it  did  not  in  the  prophet,  it  shall  not  in  you.'^ 
Also  {inter  alia)  in  the  Discourse  of  Justification  s^:  "  K  he 
'^  which  once  hath  the  Son,  may  cease  to  have  the  Son, 


86  §  a6.  In  these,  (by  the  way,)  as  in  ian  covenant  to  express  the  spiritual 

aU  Hooker's  earlier  works,  it  is  observ-  condition  of  Jews  and  Patriaiohs :  just 

able  that  he  employs  undoubtingly  the  as  Bishop  Jewel  and  others  continually 

phraseology  appropriate  to  the  Christ-  affirm  the  spiritual  graces  of  the  Sacra- 


civ     Hooker  on  Sacraments,  hard  to  reconcile  with  Calvin  : 

EDITOR'S  "  though  it  be  for  a  moment^  he  ceaseth  for  that  moment  to 

"  have  life.    But  the  life  of  them  which  have  the  Son  of  God 

*'  is  everlasting  in  the  world  to  come.  Because  as  Christ 
"  being  raised  from  the  dead  dieth  no  more,  death  hath  no 
''  more  power  over  Him ;  so  justified  man,  being  allied  to 
''  God  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  doth  as  necessarily  from 
''  that  time  forward  always  live,  as  Christ,  by  whom  he  hath 
''  life,  liveth  always  ®7/'  And  even  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
Polity  «8  he  uses  the  following  strong  expressions  concerning 
a  believer's  first  participation  of  Christ's  grace.  *'  The  first 
"  thing  of  his  so  infused  into  our  hearts  is  the  Spirit  of 
"Christ:  whereupon. .  .the  rest  of  what  kind  soever  do  both 
''  necessarily  depend  and  infallibly  also  ensue."  It  is  not 
quite  clear  why  a  person  holding  such  an  opinion  as  this 
should  scruple  to  receive  the  fifth  Lambeth  Article:  yet 
Hooker  it  seems  had  such  a  scruple  s^.  It  may  be,  that 
when  he  came  to  weigh  more  exactly  his  own  doctrine  of  the 
Sacraments,  he  felt  that  it  could  not  well  stand  with  the  sup- 
posed indefectibility  of  grace.  For  how  could  or  can  any  person, 
beholding  what  numbers  fall  away  after  Baptism,  hold  con- 
sistently, on  the  one  hand,  that  real  sanctifying  grace  can 
never  be  finally  forfeited;  on  the  other,  that  it  is  given  at 
Baptism?  which  latter.  Hooker  unquestionably  holds:  for 
these  are  his  words  ^ :  '*  Baptism  is  a  sacrament  which  God 
"  hath  instituted  in  his  Church,  to  the  end  that  they  which 
"  receive  the  same  might  thereby  be  incorporated  into  Christ, 


mentfl  to  haye  been  the  portion  of  snch  which  He  aet  up  after  his  incama- 

as  Abel,  Abraham,  or  David,  as  traly  ^  tion. 

as  of  the  saints  of  the  new  covenant.  87  Comp.  De  Peocat.  Merit.  &c  i. 

This  was  one  dogma  of  the  school  of  26,  97.  t.  x.  p.  15. 

extreme   protestantism,  from  which  88  Y.  Ivi.  1 1. 

Hooker  began  afterwards  gradually  to  89  In  which  he  would  be  confirmed 

withdraw  himself :  and  as  a  symptom  by  that  writer  of  whom  among  human 

of  his  doing  so  may  be,remarked,  that  authorities  he  speaks  most    highly, 

in  no  part  of  his  dissertation  on  Sacra-  St.  Augustin :  who  undoubtedly  held 

ments  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  Ecdesias-  baptismal  justifying   grace,  and    as 

tical  Polity  does  he  argue  at  all  from  undoubtedly  considered  it  as  capable 

this  supposed  identity  of  the  Jewish  of  forfeiture  ;  ascribing  perseverance 

with  the  Christian  Sacraments;  rather  to  a  supervening  special  gift.     See 

his  whole  train  of  thought  is  such  as  Be    Corrept.    et    Grat.    c.    18 — ir. 

striotlytoconfinethesaoramentalgraoe  t.  x.  759. 

of  Christ  to  the  heavenly  kingdom  90  E.  P.  V.  Ix.  2. 


on  the  three  last  Lambeth  Articles.  cv 

"  and  so  through  his  most  precious  merit  obtain  as  well  that  editor's 
"  saving  grace  of  imputation  which  taketh  awaj  all  former  ^^-^^^^ 
"  guiltiness,  as  also  that  infused  Divine  virtue  of  the  Holy 
"  Ghost  which  giveth  to  the  powers  of  the  soul  their  first  dis- 
''  position  towards  future  newness  of  life/^    This  is  one  pas- 
sage among  many  attributing  to  baptism  when  not  imworthily 
received,  and  therefore  in  all  cases  to  infant  baptism,  no  less 
than  justifying  or  pardoning  g^race,  together  with  the  first  in- 
[S^  fusion  of  that  which  sanctifies.     It  is  for  those  who  suppose 
the  writer  an  uncompromising  Calvinist,  to  explain  how  these 
representations  can  be  reconciled  with  Calvin's  doctrine,  of 
the  absolute  perpetuity  of  justifying  and  of  the  first  sanctify- 
ing grace.     It  is  not  here  meant  to  deny  that  such  reconci- 
liation may  be  possible :   but  the  Editor  has  never  yet  met 
with  it.   And  until  some  way  be  discovered  of  clearing  up  this 
difficulty,  it  will  be  at  least  as  fair  in  the  advocates  as  they  are 
called  of  free-will,  to  quote  Hooker's  doctrine  of  the  sacraments, 
as  in  predestinarians  to  insist  on  his  doctrine  of  final  persever- 
ance.  The  rather,  as  the  next,  the  sixth  Lambeth  article,  which 
lays  it  down  that  all  truly  justified  souls  have  full  assurance 
of  faith  concerning  their  own  pardon  and  salvation;    this 
article  is  totally  omitted  by  Hooker :  no  doubt  for  the  same 
kmd  of  reasons  as  induced  him,  writing  on  the  Certainty  and 
Perpetuity  of  Faith,  to  make  so  large  allowance  for  the  little 
understanding  men  have  of  their  own  spiritual  condition. 
The  modifications  of  the  three  remaining  articles  are  much 
less  considerable;  they  are,  first,  ''that  inward  grace  whereby 
"  to  be  saved  is  deservedly  not  given  to  all  men :''  where  the 
word  ''  deservedly''  is  an  insertion  of  Hooker's,  anxious  to 
counteract  all  notions  of  arbitrary  punishment.      Secondly, 
that ''  no  man  can  come  to  Christ,  whom  God  by  the  inward 
''  grace  of  his  Spirit  draweth  not."     Hooker  contents  himself 
with  this  anti-Pelagian  proposition:   whereas  the  Lambeth 
divines  added,  "  Not  aU  men  are  drawn  by  the  Father  to 
"  come  to  his  Son."     Next,  whereas  they  nakedly  affirm, ''  It 
''  lies  not  in  the  will  or  power  of  each  individual  to  be  saved 
''  or  lost :"  Hooker,  charitably  and  cautiously,  guards  the  as- 
sertion ;  "  It  is  not  in  every,  no  not  in  any  man's  own  mere 
''  ability,  freedom  or  power,  to  be  saved ;  no  man's  salvation 
''  being  possible  without  grace."     And  lastly,   he  adds  a 


CVl 


Result  of  Hooker's  Theology,  immediate 


EDITOR'S  distinct  reserve  in  behalf  of  the  claim  of  practical  obedience  on 

1  every  soul  of  man.     ''  God  is  no  favourer  of  sloth :  and  there- 

"  fore  there  can  be  no  such  absolute  decree  touching  man's 
"  salvation  as  on  our  part  includeth  no  necessity  of  care  and 
''  travail/'  On  this  there  is  a  deep  silence  in  the  Lambeth 
propositions. 
[57]  So  much  for  the  points  which  it  was  considered  material  to 
enumerate,  as  best  exemplifying  the  gradual  but  decisive  change 
which  English  Theology  underwent  in  the  hands  of  Hooker. 
The  results  of  his  publications  were  great  and  presently  per- 
ceptible :  a  school  of  writers  inmiediately  sprung  up,  who  by 
express  reference,  or  style,  or  tone  of  thought,  betray  their  ad- 
miration of  Hooker;  Covel,  Edwin  Sandys,  Field,  Raleigh 9*, 


91  The  foUowing  senienoes  firom  the 
History  of  the  World,  which  must  have 
been  finished  before  1615,  may  serve  to 
illustrate  this  observation :  "  This  was 
"  the  order  of  the  army  of  Israel,  and 
"  of  their  encamping  and  marching ; 
"  the  tabernacle  being  always  set  in  the 
"  middle  and  centre  thereof.  The  re- 
"  verend  care,  which  Moses  the  Pro- 
"  phet  and  chosen  servant  of  Grod  had, 
"  in  all  that  belonged  even  to  the  out- 
"  ward  and  least  parts  of  the  tabernacle, 
"  ark  and  sanctuary,  witnessed  well  the 
"  inward  and  most  humble  seal  borne 
"  towards  God  himself.  The  industry 
"  used  in  the  framing  thereof  and  every 
"  and  the  least  part  thereof ;  the  cu- 
'*  rious  workmanship  thereon  bestow- 
*'  ed ;  the  exceeding  charge  and  ex- 
"  pense  in  the  provisions ;  the  dutiful 
* '  observance  in  the  laying  up  and  pre- 
"  serving  the  holy  vessels ;  the  solemn 
"  removing  thereof,  the  vigilant  at- 
«  tendance  thereon,  and  the  provident 
"  defence  of  the  same,  which  all  ages 
"  have  in  some  degree  imitated,  is  now 
"  so  forgotten  and  cast  away  in  this 
"  superfine  age,  by  those  of  the  Far 
"  vMly^  by  the  Anabaptists,  Brownists, 
*'  and  other  sectaries,  as  all  cost  and 
* '  care  bestowed  and  had  of  the  Church, 
"  wherein  God  Ib  to  be  served  and  wor- 
"  shipped,  is  accounted  a  kind  of  po- 


"  peiy,  and  as  proceeding  from  an  ido- 
"  latrous  disposition  ;  insomuch  as 
*'  time  would  soon  bring  to  pass  (if  it 
"  were  not  resisted)  that  God  would  be 
*'  turned  out  of  churches  into  bams, 
"  and  frx)m  thence  again  into  the 
"  fields  and  mountains,  and  under  the 
"  hedges ;  and  the  offices  of  the  min- 
"  istiy  (robbed  of  all  dignity  and  re- 
"  speot)  be  as  contemptible  as  those 
"places;  all  order,  discipline,  aad 
"  church  government,  left  to  newness 
*'  of  opinion  and  men's  £uicies  ;  yea, 
''  and  soon  after,  as  many  kinds  of  re- 
"  ligions  would  spring  up,  as  there  are 
"  parish  churches  within  England ; 
"  every  contentious  and  ignorant  per- 
"  son  clothing  his  fiincy  with  the  spirit 
'*  of  God,  and  his  imagination  with 
"  the  gift  of  revelation ;  insomuch  as 
*'  when  the  truth,  which  is  but  one, 
"  shall  appear  to  the  simple  multitude 
"  no  less  variable  than  contrary  to 
"  itself,  the  fiiith  of  men  will  soon 
"  after  die  away  by  degrees,  and  all 
"  religion  be  held  in  scorn  and  oon- 
"  tempt."  b.  ii.  c.  5.  §  I.  Elsewhere 
(0.  4.  §  4.)  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  quotes 
Hooker  by  name  for  his  definition  of 
law :  one  among  the  many  incidental 
proofii  of  the  great  authority  which 
Hooker's  work  had  acquired  in  so 
very  few  years. 


and  tubsequenL     Its  claim  on  Attention  just  now.       cvii 

and  others:  and  what  was  infinitely  more  important.  Hooker   editor's 

had  his  ftdl  share  in  training  up  for  the  next  generation,  Laud,  - 

Hammond,  Sanderson 9^,  and  a  multitude  more  such  divines: 
to  which  succession  and  series,  humanly  speaking,  we  owe  it, 
that  the  Anglican  church  continues  at  such  a  distance  from 
that  of  Geneva,  and  so  near  to  primitive  truth  and  apostolical 
order.  There  have  been  and  are  those,  who  resort,  or  would 
be  thought  to  resort,  to  the  books  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  for 
conclusions  and  maxims  very  different  from  these.  King 
James  II,  it  is  well  known,  ascribed  to  Hooker,  more  than  to 
any  other  writer,  his  own  ill-starred  conversion  to  Romanism : 
against  which,  nevertheless,  if  he  had  thought  a  little  more 
impartially,  he  might  have  perceived  that  Hooker's  works 
every  where  inculcate  that  which  is  the  only  sufficient  anti- 
dote, respect  for  the  true  Church  of  the  Fathers,  as  subsidiary 
to  Scripture  and  a  witness  of  its  true  meaning.  And  the 
rationalists  on  the  contrary  side,  and  the  liberals  of  the  school 
of  Locke  and  Hoadly,  are  never  weary  of  claiming  Hooker  as 
the  first  distinct  enunciator  of  their  principles.  Whereas, 
even  in  respect  of  civil  government,  though  he  might  allow 
their  theory  of  its  origin,  he  pointedly  deprecates  their  conclu- 
sion in  favour  of  resistance.  And  in  respect  of  sacramental 
grace,  and  the  consequent  nature  and  importance  of  Church 
communion,  themselves  have  never  dared  to  claim  sanction 
from  him. 
[58]  It  is  hoped  that  this  republication  of  his  remains,  by  making 
them  in  certain  respects  more  accessible,  will  cause  them  to 
become  more  generally  read  and  known :  and  surely  the 
betteip  they  are  known,  the  more  entirely  will  they  be  rescued 
firom  the  unpleasant  association,  and  discreditable  praise, 
just  now  mentioned;  the  more  will  they  appear  in  their 
true  light,  as  a  kind  of  warning  voice  from  antiquity,  a  trea- 
sure of  primitive,  catholic  maxims  and  sentiments,  seasonably 
provided  for  this  Church,  at  a  time  when  she  was,  humaiily 
speaking,  in  a  fair  way  to  fall  as  low  towards  rationalism,  as 
the  lowest  of  the  protestant  congregations  are  now  fallen. 
Bold  must  be  he  who  should  affirm,  that  great  as  was  then  her 


92  See  especially  Hammond,  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  669 ;  and  Pierce's  Letter  at 
the  end  of  Walton's  Life  of  Sanderson. 


cviii  Claim  of  Hooter's  Theology  to  Attention. 

EDITOR'S  need  of  such  a  defender^  it  at  all  exceeded  her  peril  from  the 

same  quarter  at  the  present  moment.     Should  these  volumes 

prove  at  all  instrumental  in  awakening  any  of  her  children  to 
a  sense  of  that  danger^  and  in  directing  their  attention  to  the 
primitive^  apostolical  Churchy  as  the  ark  of  refuge  divinely 
provided  for  the  faithfrd^  such  an  effect  will  amply  repay  the 
Editor,  not  only  for  the  labour  of  his  task,  which  to  one  more 
skilful  would  have  been  comparatively  nothing,  but  for  that 
which  must  otherwise  be  always  a  source  of  some  regret  to 
him — the  consciousness,  namely,  of  having  undertaken  an 
office,  for  which  in  many  respects  he  knew  himself  to  be  so 
very  imperfectly  prepared. 

The  chief  circumstance  important  to  be  stated  on  this  reprint 
of  the  edition  of  1836,  is,  that  the  whole  of  the  Dublin  MSS. 
of  Hooker  have  been  carefully  collated  for  it  a  second  time 
by  Dr.  Todd  and  Mr.  Gibbings ;  and  all  the  resulting  varia- 
tions of  any  importance  will  be  found  inserted  in  their  proper 
places.  They  have  ascertained  what  it  is  on  many  accounts 
satisfactory  to  know ;  that  the  notes  on  the  Sermon  on  Justi- 
fication, supposed  to  be  Archbishop  Ussher^s,  and  given  as 
his  in  the  former  edition,  are  unquestionably  by  another 
hand.  Mr.  Young,  of  the  College  of  Arms,  has  kindly  re- 
vised the  Pedigree  of  the  Hooker  family,  and  corrected  it 
from  documents  in  the  library  of  that  institution :  towards 
which  object  valuable  information  has  been  frimished  by  Mr. 
Dalton,  of  Dunkirk  House  in  Gloucestershire.  The  Editor 
gladly  avails  himself  of  this  mode  of  acknowledging  the  obli- 
gation he  feels  to  all  these  gentlemen  for  their  valuable  and 
friendly  aid. 


March,  1841. 
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Tds  of  the  College  of  Arms  and  other 
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;  CO.  Bucks,  1584  ;  Master 
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Draper. 
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proved  her  hus- 
l>and*s  will,  1600. 
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soon  afterwards. 
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PREPACK 


Collation  of  the  first  edition  of  G.  Cranmer's  Letter  on  the  New  Church 
Discipline  with  Walton* s  edition,  1675.  See  in  this  edition,  vol.  ii. 
p.  598—609. 

Reading!  of  flrrtEdltloo.  Readings  of  Wattoa. 

P.598,  1. 31.  diffidence    defiance 

599,  1.    I.  emprese impress 

—  1. 1 1 .  is  mightily did  mightily 

—  1. 12.  to  possess   possess 

—  1. 13.  to  lose if  lost 

—  1. 20.  workmen workman 

—  1. 31.  they  find and  they  find 

—  1. 31.  cap  and  surplice the  cap  and  surplice 

—  1. 33.  government  then  established  government  established 

—  1. 36.  in  Latin and  in  Latin 

600,  L  13.  desired  of  the  common  people  desired  by  all  the  common  people 

—  1. 17.  acknowledging   by  acknowledging 

—  1. 34.  further  to  proceed to  proceed  further 

—  1. 36.  was  in  fact was  also  in  fact 

—  1. 37.  that  undone    that  to  be  undone 

601,  1.   6.  out  of  a  pease  cart out  of  a  pease  cart  in  Cheapside 

—  L  30.  their  entering they  entered 

602,  1.   4.  prayers    prayer 

—  1.   7.  were  they  rather were  they  not  rather 

—  L  8.  aloof    aloof  off 

—  L   8.  and  loath as  being  loath 

—  1.  8.  the  Spirit that  Spirit 

603,  1.   4.  hath  taken have  taken 

604,  1.   4.  both  lawful is  both  lawful 

60^,  1.   8.  might  so  be  salved might  be  salved 

—  L  16.  erection   erections 

—  1. 33.  r6  Idiov    distraction 

606,  1.  9.  they  are  not  able that  they  are  not  able 

—  1. 10.  with  dislike with  a  dislike 

608,  1.    I.  open  to  advantage open  an  advantage 

—  1.   6.  somewhat  overflow so  often  overflow 

—  1. 13.  erection    and  erection 

—  1. 33.  their  sovereign    or  their  sovereign 

—  1. 37.  or  of  innovation or  innovation 

^~    1. 42.  common  people,  judges. . . .  common  people  who  are  judges 

609,  1.    3.  for  want and  for  want 

^-    1. 30.  of  infinite    of  the  infinite 

—  1. 38.  shod,  girt    should  be  girt 

610,  1.   6.  what  men    that  what  men 

—  1. 10.  but  things  but  even  things 

HOOKER,  VOL.  I.  h 
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PREFACE. 


Appttidizs. 


Memoranda  for  an  Answer  to  the  '*  Christian  Letter,"  omitted  in  the  notes 
to  this  Edition^. 

Titlepage.]  The  title  of  my  auswere  this.  To  the  Penman  of 
a  Letter  intitled  Christian^,  [and  published  with  his  name  against 
whom  it  is  writ,]  in  the  name  of  certain  English  Protestants. 

Ibid.]  "  Credo  Apostolos  nostros,  nee  cum  suspicerentur  ab  ho- 
"  minibus  inflatos  fuisse,  nee  cum  despicerentur  elisos.  Neutra 
"  quippe  tentatio  defuit  illis  viris ;  nam  et  credentium  celebrabantur 
''  prseconio,  et  persequentium  maledictis  infamabantur."  Aug.  Doct 
Christ,  iii.  c.  20.  [t.  iii.  54.] 

"  Prorsus  si  quid  veri  me  tenere  vel  scio  vel  credo  vel  puto,  in  quo 
"  aiiter  sentis ;  quantum  dat  Dominus,  sine  tua  injuria  conabor  asse- 
"  rere."     Aug.  ad  Hieron.  Ep.  15.   [t.  il  167.] 

As  hitherto  I  have  alwaies  framed  my  selfe  to  respect  truth  with 
reverence,  and  error  with  compassion,  soe  I  would  be  loath  to  begin 
in  you  a  chaunge  of  that  course,  wherein  I  could  never  yet  find  any 
inconvenience. 

It  appeareth  cleare  throughout  the  course  of  his  whole  booke  that 
this  fellow  did  in  no  one  point  of  doctrine  understand  either  what  he 
pretendeth  the  Church  of  England  to  establish,  or  what  he  allegeth 
as  said  by  the  adversarie  ;  or  what  he  would  beare  men  in  hand  to  be 
contradicted  by  the  one  and  craftily  upheld  by  the  other ;  but  sheweth 
such  pittifiil  and  palpable  ignorance  even  in  every  article,  as  for  mine 
own  part  I  am  ashamed  that  the  common  enemy  of  us  both  should 
see,  being  forward  enough  thereby  to  imagine  that  great  blindnes 
must  needs  reign  there  where  such  a  champion  as  this  fighteth 
without  eyes. 

P.  2.]  "  Pericles  convitiis  certare  recusat,  quod  qui  vincat  victo 
"  deterior  sit."     Phil.  Jud.  p.  138.     De  Agricult.  p.  133. 

"  Veritas  est  lux  quam  Sophistae,  consuetudo,  conjectura,  et  fal- 
'*  sus  testis  corrumpunt. 

"  Deus  rerum  omnium  certissimus,  et  similis  incerto."  Tertul. 
p.  635. 

"  Sapiens  in  eo  quod  est  sapiens,  intentio  ejus  est  perquirere  veri- 
''  tatem,  non  facere  dubitationes,  et  ponere  involutiones  in  opinio- 
"  nibus."     Aver.  Disp.  Metaph.  fol.  148.  p.  1. 

1  The  roferences  are  to  the  pskges  drawn  across  in  the  original,  and  con- 
of  the  printed  Letter,  on  which  the  sequently  omitted  in  the  Dublin  and 
original  memoranda  occur.  C.  C.  C.  Transcripts. 

2  The  portion  in  brackets  has  a  line 


Memoranda  on  the  Christian  Letter.  cxi 

"  Qui  falsum  aliquid  in  principio  sumunt,  verisimilitudine  iuducti,  editor's 
'^  necesse  est  eos  in  ea  quss  consequuntur  incurrere/'  Lactant.  p.  Appendix  3. 
178.  (1. 3.  c.  24.)«. 

"  Necesse  est  falsa  esse  qucB  rebus  falsis  congruunt."  p.  178. 

**  Cum  primis  habuerint  fidem,  qualia  sunt  ea  quae  sequuntur  non 
"  circumspiciunt,  sed  defendunt  omui  modo,  cum  debeant  prima 
"  utrumne  vera  sint  an  falsa  ex  consequentibus  judicare."  p.  1 78. 

''  Sermo  de  scientia  quam  Deus  gloriosus  de  se  et  de  aliis  habet 
''  est  prohibitus.  Quanto  magis  ponere  eum  in  scriptis.  Nam  non 
"  pervenit  intelligentia  vulgi  ad  tales  profunditates  ;  et  cum  disputa- 
''  tur  ab  eis,  in  hoc  destruitur  diyinitas  apud  eos.  Quare  disputatio 
"  eis  de  hac  scientia  prohibita  est,  cum  sufficiat  in  Micitatem  eorum 
"  ut  intelligant  id  quod  potest  percipere  intelligentia  eorum.  Quare 
"  lex  cujus  intentio  prima  fuit  docere  vulgus  non  defecit  circa  in- 
''  telligentiam  harum  rerum  ex  iis  qun  sunt  in  homine,  sed  ad 
"  fociendum  intelligere  aliqua  de  Deo  indiguit  assimilatione  ejus,  in- 
^  strumentis  humanis.  Ut  dixit,  '  Manus  ejus  fundavit  terram,  et 
*  dextra  ejus  mensuravit  ccelum.'  Et  hsBC  quidem  qusestio  est  propria 
"  sapientibus,  quos  dedicavit  Deus  veritati."     Aver.  fol.  208. 

'^  Aliquando  est  opinio,  qun  erit  venenum  in  aliqulbus  hominibuSy 
"  et  nutrimentum  in  aliis."  fol.  209. 

''  Cum  impossibile  sit  quin  loquamur  in  hac  qusestione,  dicimus 
'*  de  ea  secimdum  quod  requirit  vis  loquelse  de  ea,  et  apud  eum 
'*  qui  non  est  assuefactus  in  rebus  in  quibus  se  debet  exercere  ante 
"  considerationem  in  hac  quastione."  fol.  209. 

rvw/xac  al  yAV  rStv  (Ipri  fiavBopfiv  dpxofitvtov  Surraroi  K€ti  avidpvroi. 

P.  36.  "  Where  is  it  revealed  ....  that  angels'  perpetuity  is  the 
**  hand  that  draweth  out  celestial  motion  1  .  .  Do  you  not  mean  the 
"  angels  which  kept  not  their  first  estate,"  &c.]  What  a  misery  is 
it  to  be  troubled  with  an  adversary  into  whom  a  man  must  put  both 
truth  and  wit. 

Ibid.  On  "  warrant  of  present  grace  in  the  very  work  wrought  of 
"  baptism."]  See  Momseus,  Misc.  p.  773. 

P.  40.  "  When  those  officers"  (of  Geneva,  who  had  expelled 
Calvin)  "like  unto  filthy  firoth,  were  cast  out,  the  one  accused  of 
"  Sedition  going  about  to  escape  through  a  window,  falling  down 
**  headlong,  by  the  pease"  (weight)  "of  his  body,  was  so  hurt 
"  that  within  few  days  he  died :  another  for  murder  was  put  to 
"  death,  and  the  two  other  being  accused  for  ill  government  in  a 
**  certain  embassage,  forsook  the  country,  and  were  condemned  being 

S  The  reference  in  (I)  Beems  to  be  entered  in  the  original  in  Fulman's  hand. 

ha 
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EDITOR'S     "  absent,"  &c.]  Not  unlikely  but  men,  when  tbey  fail  of  their  hope, 

Appendix  3.   and  are  at  a  stop  in  their  purposes,  may  grow  desperate  ;  as  Achito- 

phel,  Hacquet,  Coppinger,  and  such  like  melancholiques. 

P.  45.  "  In  all  your  bookes  .  .  .  the  ingenuous  sclwolemen  almost 
''  in  all  points  have  some  finger."]  As  if  you  should  say,  the  brave 
and  courtly  husbandmen,  the  high  spirited  shepperds,  the  victorious 
friars,  the  brave  and  prudent  scullers  on  Thamesis,  or  any  other  the 
like  unfit  and  mischosen  titles.  A  term  as  fit  as  is  a  saddle  for 
a  cow's  back.  Were  it  fit  for  me  to  say  of  reformers,  they  are  hir 
majestie's  fair  and  well  favoured  [subjects]  1 

P.  46.  "  As  a  man  afar  oflf  beholding  a  briar  tree  all  blown  over 
'*  with  his  flowers,  with  great  desire  approacheth  near  unto  it,  and 
"  findeth  himself  deceived ;  so  the  delight  of  reading  your  book,** 
Ac]  What  a  goodly  show  there  is  in  the  blossoms  of  a  briar  tree. 
No  tree  in  all  the  field  or  forest  fit  to  serve  your  turn  in  this  com- 
parison, but  the  briar  tree  only  1  Indeed  the  briar  is  noted  for  a 
proud  aspiring  tree,  carrying  a  more  ambitious  mind  than  either  the 
olive  tree  or  vine,  although  it  bring  forth  nothing  worthy  to  be 
accounted  of.  But,  good  sir,  the  heart  of  the  tree  you  see  not ;  it 
may  be  the  kind  you  also  mistake  ;  and  as  for  the  fruit,  you  are  not 
ignorant  how  distasteful  all  fruits  are  when  the  tongue  is  scorched 
and  blistered  with  heat. 

Ibid.  "  Sometime  it  seemeth  to  us  that  we  perceive  great  flourish- 
'*  ing  of  warlike  and  glistering  weapons,  and  to  hear  the  loud  out- 
"  cries  and  noise  of  them  which  pursue  their  enemies  in  battle, 
"  thundering,  gunshot,  tossing  of  spears,  and  rattling  of  harness," 
Ac]  O  brave  gallant !  This  martial  spirit  of  yours  doth  surely 
deserve  a  knighthood,  but  that  you  are  a  man  more  willing  to  be 
heard  than  known  in  the  field ;  neither  do  you,  like  a  Pyrgopoli- 
mius,  swell,  and  so  break,  but  from  big  words  you  proceed,  as  a 
valiant  champion  should  do,  to  deadly  blows. 

P.  47.]  I  doubt  not  but  if  you  once  attain  to  understand  the 
rudiments  and  principles  of  Christian  religion,  which  with  good 
helps  may  be  done  in  reasonable  time  ;  those  other  gifts  of  speech 
and  writing,  wherewith  it  hath  pleased  God  to  indue  you  in  very 
good  handsome  measure,  may  do  good  for  the  edifying  of  poor 
country  people,  in  case  you  apply  your  talent  that  way,  and  leave 
the  controversies  of  religion  to  other  men  that  have  bestowed  their 
time  on  theuL 

Ibid.  '*  That  you  would  be  careful  not  to  corrupt  the  English 
"  Creed,"  &c.]  Be  you  careful  to  understand  the  English  Creed, 
which  as  yet  you  do  not.    Bead  some  good  Catechism,  and  take  the 
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help  of  divines  allowed  by  authority,  that  they  may  a  little  better  editor's 
make  it  sink  into  your  head,  before  you  meddle  again  with  matters  Appendix  3. 
of  religion. 

Add  here  such  sentiments  as  the  Fathers  use  for  admonition  to 
shallow  witted  men,  and  consolation,  although  they  be  not  able  to 
argue  and  dispute  in  matters  of  doctrine  :  which  thing  belongeth 
not  to  them,  but  to  others,  whom  God  hath  more  enabled  for  that 
purpose. 

P.  48.]  ''Now  in  all  these  things,  good  Maister  Hoo.  though 
**  we  thus  write,  we  do  not  take  upon  us  to  censure  your  books, 
"  neither  rashly  to  judge  of  you  for  them ;  but  because  ....  he 
"  that  toucheth  our  faith  toucheth  the  apple  of  our  eye ;  we  could 
"  not  but  utter  our  inward  grief,  and  yet  in  as  charitable  manner, 
"  as  the  cause  in  hand  would  suflfer."]  As  if  Cassius  and  Brutus, 
having  slain  Caesar,  they  should  have  solemnly  protested  to  his 
Mends,  they  meant  him  nothing  but  mere  good-will  and  friendship. 
Only  they  feared  lest  the  commonwealth  should  take  harm  by  hia 
means.  Was  there  any  friend  he  had  so  ill-minded,  as  not  to  believe 
such  honest  protestations  ? 

An  imitation  of  this  conclusion  in  the  person  of  Cassius  and 
Brutus.  You  have  given  me  as  many  stabs  as  my  body  could 
receive  at  your  hands  :  although  in  eflfect,  I  praise  God  for  it,  none 
of  them  deadly,  whatsoever  your  intent  were.  But  for  this  once 
I  will  take  your  word  without  further  reply ;  and  am  content  to 
let  the  world  think,  if  it  will,  that  as  you  have  done  me,  so  likewise 
you  have  meant  me  no  evil  in  any  thing  hitherto  written  ;  not  in 
traducing  me  as  an  underminer,  not  in,  kc. 

Forget  not  here  to  use  that  of  Solomon,  Prov.  xxvi.  18,  "As  a 
"  madman  who  casteth  firebrands,  arrows,  and  death,  so  is  the  man 
"  that  deceiveth  his  neighbour,  and  saith,  Am  not  I  in  sport  1" 

P.  49.  At  the  foot  of  their  conclusion.]  "  Haec  pro  animi  nostri 
"  pura  conscientiae  et  Domini  ac  Dei  nostri  fiducia  rescripsi.  Habes 
^  tu  literas  meas  et  ego  tuas.  In  die  judicii  ante  tribunal  Christi 
"  utraque  recitabuntur.*'     Cyprian,  ad  Papin.  Ep.  66.  in  fine. 
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TO  THB 

BIGHT  HON.  AND  EIGHT  KBV.  FATHEE  IN  GOD, 
GEOEGEi,  LORD  BISHOP  OP  WINCHESTER, 

DBAN  OF  HIS  lfAJBBTT*S  CHAPEL  ROYAL, 
AND  PRELATE  OF  THB  MOST  NOBLE  ORDER  OF  THB  GARTER. 

Mt  Lord, 
I  HERE  present  you  with  a  relation  of  the  life  of  that 
humble  man^  to  whom^  at  the  mention  of  his  name,  princes, 
and  the  most  learned  of  this  nation,  have  paid  a  reverence. 
It  was  written  by  me  imder  your  roof:  for  which,  and  more 
weighty  reasons,  you  might,  if  it  were  worthy,  justly  claim  a 
title  to  it :  but  indeed,  my  Lord,  though  this  be  a  well-meant 
sacrifice  to  the  memory  of  that  venerable  man ;  yet  I  have 
so  little  confidence  in  my  performance,  that  I  beg  your 
pardon  for  subscribing^  your  name  to  it;  and  desire  all  that 
know  your  Lordship  to  receive  it,  not  as  a  dedication,  by 
which  you  receive  any  access  of  honour,  but  rather  as  a 
more  humble  and  a  more  public  acknowledgment  of  your 
long  continued,  and  your  now  daily,  favours  to 

your  most  affectionate, 

and  most  humble  servant, 

IZAAK  WALTON. 

Nov.  28, 1664. 

1  [Morley.]  lives,  1675,  which  is  the  same  with 

3  rCoirected  to  "  superscribing"    this,  mutatis  mutandis.'] 
in  the  dedication  to  tne  collected 
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PEEFAOE 

TO  THB 

PmST  EDITION  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  HOOEEB^ 

PUBLISHED  IN  1665. 


TO   THE   READER. 

1  THINK  it  necessary  to  inform  my  reader,  that  Dr.  Grauden 
(the  late  ^  Bishop  of  Worcester)  hath  also  lately  wrote  and 
published  the  life  of  Master  Hooker^.  And  though  this  be 
not  writ  by  design  to  oppose  what  he  hath  truly  written,  yet 
I  am  put  upon  a  necessity  to  say,  that  in  it  there  be  many 
material  mistakes^,  and  more  omissions.  I  conceive  some  of 
his  mistakes  did  proceed  from  a  belief  in  Master  Thomas  Puller, 
who  had  too  hastily  published  what  he  hath  since  most  in- 
genuously retracted^.  And  for  the  bishop's  omissions,  I  sup- 
pose his  more  weighty  business,  and  want  of  time,  made  him 


1  [Or.  Gauden  died  in  1662.  His 
edition  of  Hooker,  dated  that  year, 
bears  marks  of  great  haste.] 

2  [By  Archbishop  Sheldon's  de- 
sire, as  Gauden  states  himself  in 
p.  I,  which  perhaps  made  the 
Archbishop  the  more  anxious  to 
obtain  a  more  correct  life  by 
Walton :  see  note  on  p.  3.  of  this 
volume.] 

3  [E.  g.  "  A  little  living  called 
**  Buscomb  in  the  "West,  to  which 
"  the  coUege  of  C.  C,  presented 
"  him :  and  afterward,  that  other, 
"  not  much  better,  in  Lincolnshire, 
"  caUed  Drayton  Beauchamp."  p. 
12.  **  He  ever  lived  a  single  life." 
(Fuller  C. H.  IX.  235,  "living  and 
**  dving  a  single  man.")  ibid. 
*'  He  was  prebendary  of  Canter- 

HOOKEB,  VOL.  I. 
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"  bury."    p.  25,     "  He  made  no 
"will."  ibid.] 

4  [Fuller,  Worthies  of  England ; 
p.  276,  ed.  1662.  "  Here  I  must 
"  retract  two  passafi^  in  my 
"  Church  History.  For  whereas 
"  I  reported  him  to  die  a  bache- 
"  lor,  he  had  wife  and  children," 
[marg.  "  From  the  mouth  of  his 
"  sister  lately  living  at  Hogsden" 
(qu.  Hoxton  ?)  "  near  London."] 
"  though  indeed  such  as  were  nei- 
"  ther  to  his  comfort  when  living, 
"  nor  credit  when  dead.  Secondly, 
"  his  monument  was  not  erected  by 
"  Sir  E.  Sandys,  (a  person  as  pro- 
"  bable  as  any  man  alive  for  such 
"  a  performance,)  but  by  Sir  W, 
"  Cooper,  now  living  in  the  castle 
"  of  Hartford."] 


2  TO  THE  READER. 

pass  over  many  things  without  that  due  examination^  which 
my  better  leisure,  my  diligence,  and  my  accidental  advantages, 
have  made  known  unto  me. 

And  now  for  myself,  I  can  say,  I  hope,  or  rather  know, 
there  are  no  material  mistakes  in  what  I  here  present  to  you 
that  shall  become  my  reader.  Little  things  that  I  have  re- 
ceived by  tradition  (to  which  there  may  be  too  much  and  too 
little  faith  g^ven)  I  will  not  at  this  distance  of  time  undertake 
to  justify ;  for  though  I  have  used  great  diligence,  and  com- 
pared relations  and  circumstances,  and  probable  results  and 
expressions,  yet  I  shall  not  impose  my  belief  upon  my  reader ; 
I  shall  rather  leave  him  at  liberty :  but  if  there  shall  appear 
any  material  omission,  I  desire  every  lover  of  truth  and  the 
memory  of  Master  Hooker,  that  it  may  be  made  known  imto 
me.  And,  to  incline  him  to  it,  I  here  promise  to  acknowledge 
and  rectify  any  such  mistake  in  a  second  impression^,  which 
the  printer  says  he  hopes  for;  and  by  this  means  my  weak 
(but  JTaithfiil)  endeavours  may  become  a  better  monument,  and 
in  some  degree  more  worthy  the  memoiy  of  this  venerable 
man. 

I  confess,  that  when  I  consider  the  great  learning  and  vir- 
tue of  Master  Hooker,  and  what  satisfaction  and  advantages 
many  eminent  scholars  and  admirers  of  him  have  had  by  his 
labours,  I  do  not  a  little  wonder,  that  in  sixty  years  <>  no  man 
did  undertake  to  tell  posterity  of  the  excellences  of  his  life 
and  learning,  and  the  accidents  of  both ;  and  sometimes  won- 
der more  at  myself,  that  I  have  been  persuaded  to  it;  and, 
indeed,  I  do  not  easily  pronounce  my  own  pardon,  nor  expect 
that  my  reader  shall,  unless  my  introduction  shall  prove  my 
apology,  to  which  I  refer  him. 

•  [Of  Walton's  care  to  fulfil  this        «  [In  round  numbers :  from  his 

engagement,  some  instances  will  be  death  in  1600,  to  the  publication 

pomted   out  in  the  notes  on  the  of  his  Life  by  Bishop  Gauden  in 

ensuing  Life.]  1662.] 


THE   LIFE 


or 


MR  EICHAED    HOOKER 


THE  INTRODUCTION. 

1  HAVE  been  persuaded  by  a  friend  >,  whom  I  reverence, 
and  ought  to  obey,  to  write  The  Life  of  Richard  Hooker,  the 
happy  author  of  five  (if  not  more)  of  the  eight  learned  books 
of  The  Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  And  though  I  have  un- 
dertaken it^  yet  it  hath  been  with  some  unwillingness,  because 
I  foresee  that  it  must  prove  to  me,  and  especially  at  this  time 
of  my  age,  a  work  of  much  labour  to  inquire,  consider,  re- 
search, and  determine,  what  is  needful  to  be  known  concerning 
him.     For  I  knew  him  not  in  his  Ufe,  and  must  therefore  not 


1  [Thus  explained  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Reader,  prefixed  to  the  Laves 
of  Donne,  Wotton,  Hooker,  and 
Herbert,  when  first  collected  (in 
i6jo)  into  one  volume.  "  Having 
wnt  these  two  lives,"  (of  Dr. 
Donne  and  sir  H.  Wotton,)  "  I 
**  lay  quiet  twenty  years,  without 
"  a  thought  of  either  troubling 
**  myself  or  others,  by  any  new 
"  engagement  in  this  kind,  for  I 
"  thought  I  knew  my  unfitness. 
"  But,  about  that  time.  Dr.  Gauden 
« (then  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter) 
"  publisht  tke  Life  of  Mr.  Richard 
"  Hooker,  (so  he  called  it,)  with  so 
"  many  dangerous  mistakes,  both 
"  of  hun  and  his  books,  that  dis- 
"  coursing  of  them  with  his  Grace, 
"  Gilbert"  fSheldon]  "that  now  is 
*'  Lord  Arcnbishop  of  Canterbury, 
*'  he  enjoined  me  to  examine  some 


**  circumstances,  and  then  rectify 
"  the  bishop's  mistakes,  by  giving 
'*  the  world  a  fuller  and  a  truer 
"  account  of  Mr.  Hooker  and  his 
"  books,  than  that  bishop  had  done; 
"  and,  I  know  I  have  done  so.  And, 
"let  me  tell  the  reader,  that  till 
"  his  Grace  had  laid  this  injunction 
"  upon  me,  I  could  not  admit  a 
'*  thought  of  any  fitness  in  me  to 
**  undertake  it :  but,  when  he  had 
**  twice  enjoined  me  to  it,  I  then 
**  declined  my  own,  and  trusted  his 
'*  judgment,  and  submitted  to  his 
'*  commands :  concluding,  that  if  I 
"  did  not,  I  could  not  forbear  ac- 
*'  cusin^  myself  of  disobedience  ; 
"  and,  indeed,  of  ingratitude  for 
•*  his  many  favours.  Thus  I  be- 
"  came  engaged  into  the  third  life." 
N.  B.  This  IS  quoted  from  the  edi- 
tion of  1675.] 

B  2 
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only  look  back  to  his  deaths  (now  sixty-four  years  past,)  but 
almost  fifty  years  beyond  that,  even  to  his  childhood  and  youth, 
and  gather  thence  such  observations  and  prognostics,  as  may 
at  least  adorn,  if  not  prove  necessary  for  the  completing  of 
what  I  have  imdertaken. 

This  trouble  I  foresee,  and  foresee  also,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  escape  censures ;  against  which  I  will  not  hope  my  well- 
meaning  and  diligence  can  protect  me,  (for  I  consider  the  age 
in  which  I  live,)  and  shall  therefore  but  entreat  of  my  reader 
a  suspension  of  his  censures,  till  I  have  made  known  unto 
him  some  reasons,  which  I  myself  would  now  gladly  believe 
do  make  me  in  some  measure  fit  for  this  undertaking:  and 
if  these  reasons  shall  not  acquit  me  from  all  censures,  they 
may  at  least  abate  of  their  severity ;  and  this  is  all  I  can  pro- 
bably hope  for. 

My  reasons  follow. 

About  forty  years  past^  (for  I  am  now  past  the  seventy 
of  my  age'^)  I  began  a  happy  affinity  with  William  Cranmer, 
(now  with  God,)  grand  nephew  unto  the  great  archbishop  of 
that  name ;  a  family  of  noted  prudence  and  resolution ;  with 
him  and  two  of  his  sisters  I  had  an  entire  and  free  friendship  : 
one  of  them  was  the  wife  of  Dr.  Spencer,  a  bosom  friend, 
and  sometime  com-pupil  with  Mr.  Hooker  in  Corpus  Christi 
college  in  Oxford,  and  after.  President  of  the  same.     I  name 

3  [Is.  Walton  was  bora  Aug.  9,  Walton  says  that  George  Cranmer's 

1593.    The  marriage  referred  to  by  sister  was  nis  (Walton's)  aunt.  This 

the  word  ''affinity"  must  be  dated  passage  shews  that  be  means  his 

therefore  about  102^.     "  From  one  aunt  by  marriage:  and  we  maycon- 

"  or  two  entries  in  the  parish  regis-  dude  that  his  first  wife  was  Rachel, 

"  ter  of  St.  Dunstan,  Fleet-street,  daughter  of  William  Cranmer,  one 

"  there  is  reason  to   believe   that  of  the  younger  sons  of  Thomas,  son 

**  Walton  was  twice  married :"  (the  of  Edmund,  who  was  brother  to  the 

second   marriage   connecting   him.  Archbishop,    and    archdeacon    of 

as    is    well    known,    with    Bishop  Canterbury.    Dr.  Zouch,  apparently 

Ken :)  "  of  his  first  wife  nothing^  is  on  the  strength  of  the  passage  in 

"  now  known,  but  that  her  Christian  the  Appendix  alone,  states  (vol.  II. 

**  name  was  Rachel.  p.  314.)  that  "  Isaac  Walton's  mo- 

**  *  Aug.  25,  1640,   Rachell  wife  "  ther  was   the   daughter  of    Ed- 

"  of  Isaak  Walton  was  buried.'"  "  mund  Cranmer:"  which  is  evi- 

"  By    her    he    had    two    sons,  dently  inconsistent  with  the  manner 

''  Henry  baptized  October  12, 1632,  of  speaking  in  the  text.] 

"  and  buried  October  17,  following.  *  ["  I   have  almost  attained  the 

'*  Another  Henry  baptized  March  "  declining  vear  of  fifty  of   mine 

*'  21,  1634,  buried  Dec.  4.  follow-  "  age."    Rooert  Beal   ap.  Strype, 

"  ing."    Dr.  Bliss's  note  in  Athen.  A.  IV.  1 16.] 
Oxon.  I.  690.     In  the  Appendix, 
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them  here,  for  that  I  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  them  in 
this  following  discourse ;  as  also  George  Cranmer  their  brother, 
of  whose  useftd  abilities  my  reader  may  have  a  more  authentic 
testimony  than  my  pen  can  purchase  for  him,  by  that  of  our 
learned  Camden  and  others. 

This  William  Cranmer,  and  his  two  forenamed  sisters,  had 
some  affinity,  and  a  most  familiar  friendship  with  Mr.  Hooker, 
and  had  had  some  part  of  their  education  with  him  in  his 
house,  when  he  was  parson  of  Bishop's-Bome  near  Canter- 
bury ;  in  which  city  their  good  father  then  lived.  They  had 
(I  say)  a  part  of  their  education  with  him,  as  myself,  since 
that  time,  a  happy  cohabitation  with  them ;  and  having  some 
years  before  read  part  of  Mr.  Hooker's  works  with  great  liking 
and  satisfaction,  my  affection  to  them  made  me  a  diligent 
inquisitor  into  many  things  that  concerned  him :  as  namely, 
of  his  person,  his  nature,  the  management  of  his  time,  his 
wife,  his  family,  and  the  fortune  of  him  and  his.  Which 
inquiry  hath  given  me  much  advantage  in  the  knowledge  of 
what  is  now  under  my  consideration,  and  intended  for  the 
satisfaction  of  my  reader. 

I  had  also  a  friendship  with  the  reverend  Doctor  Usher, 
the  late  learned  Archbishop  of  Armagh;  and  with  Doctor 
Morton,  the  late  learned  and  charitable  Bishop  of  Durham ; 
as  also  with  the  learned  John  Hales,  of  Eton  College"* ;  and 
with  them  also  (who  loved  the  very  name  of  Mr.  Hooker)  I 
have  had  many  discourses  concerning  him ;  and  from  them, 
and  many  others  that  have  now  put  off  mortality,  I  might 
have  had  more  informations,  if  I  could  then  have  admitted 
a  thought  of  any  fitness  for  what  by  persuasion  I  have  now 
undertaken.  But,  though  that  ftdl  harvest  be  irrecoverably 
lost,  yet  my  memory  hath  preserved  some  gleanings,  and  my 
diligence  made  such  additions  to  them,  as  I  hope  will  prove 
useful  to  the  completing  of  what  I  intend.  In  the  discovery 
of  which  I  shall  be  faithfrd,  and  with  this  assurance  put  a 
period  to  my  introduction. 

4  fArchbiBbop  Usher  died  1655,  aged  75 ;  Bishop  Morton  1660^  aged 
96 :  Mr.  Hales  1656,  aged  7a.] 
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IT  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  that  Richard  Hooker  was 
bom  at  Heavy-tree^,  near,  or  within  the  precincts,  or  in  the 
city  of  Exeter;  a  city  which  may  justly  boast,  that  it  was 
the  birthplace  of  him,  and  Sir  Thomas  Bodley ;  as  indeed  the 
county  may,  in  which  it  stands,  that  it  hath  fiimished  this 
nation  with  Bishop  Jewel,  Sir  Francis  Drake,  Sir  Walter 
Baleigh,  and  many  others,  memorable  for  their  valour  and 
learning.  He  was  bom  about  the  year  of  our  redemption 
15536;  and  of  parents  that  were  not  so  remarkable  for  their 
extraction  or  riches,  as  for  their  virtue  and  industry,  and 
God's  blessing  upon  both  7 ;  by  which  they  were  enabled  to 
educate  their  children  in  some  degree  of  learning,  of  which 
our  Richard  Hooker  may  appear  to  be  one  fair  testimony; 
and  that  nature  is  not  so  partial,  as  always  to  give  the  great 
blessings  of  wisdom  and  learning,  and  with  them  the  greater 
blessings  of  virtue  and  government,  to  those  only  that  are  of 
a  more  high  and  honourable  birth. 

His  complelion  (if  we  may  guess  by  him  at  the  age  of 


6  [Fuller,  Worthies  of  England, 
p.  264.  "  Richard  Hooker  was 
*•  born  at  Heavy-tree."  (marg. 
"  MS.  of  baronet  Northcott.") 
Gauden,  Life,  p.  7.  "This  only 
**  is  certain  on  all  hands,  that  he 
"  was  bom  in  the  w^t,  either  in, 
*'  or  not  far  from,  the  city  of  Ex- 
*'  eter ;  only  Dr.  VUvain,  an  ancient 
"  and  learned  physician  in  Exeter, 
'*  informs  me,  that  he  was  bom  in 
**  Southgate-street  in  Exeter,  anno 
•'  1550."  Fulman,  MSS.  torn.  x. 
fol.  26.  "  Richardus  Hooker  ap. 
"  Heavy-tree  juxta  civitatem  Ex- 
*^  oniam  natus  est  circa  finem  Martii 
*'  mensis,  anno  1554  ineunte."  No 
trace  of  him  remains  in  either  of 
the  register  books  of  the  cathedral, 
St.  Mary  Major,  or  Heavitree.  In 
the  register  of  burials  of  St.  Mary 
Major  are  the  following  entries : 
Agnes  Hoker,  (possibly  his  sister,) 
18  Oct.  1590:  William, and  Richaid, 
both  16  Nov.  following :  another 
William,  25  March,  1592  :  Anstice, 
the  wife  of  Mr.  John  Hoker,  (and 
therefore   Hooker's  aunt  by  mar- 


riage,) 25  March,  1590 :  John  Hoker 
the  younger,  (his  nrst  cousin,)  8 
Nov.  1601 :  Robert,  23  Oct.  1602.] 

6  [There  is  authority  for  this 
in  the  register  of  the  President  of 
C.C.C.  Oxford.  "1573.  Dec.  24. 
''....  quendam  Ricdum  Hooker 
"  viffinti  annorum  setatis  circiter 
*'  festum  Paschse  proxime  futur."] 

7  [«  His  great  grandfather  John 
**  Hooker  was  mayor  of  Exeter 
"  1490.  Robert  Hooker,  esquire, 
"  his  grandfather,  was  mayor  1529." 
Dr.  Bliss's  note  to  Ath.  Oxon.  I. 
693.  "The  family  of  Hoker  was 
"  highly  respectable.  John  Hoker," 
mentioned  above,  **  was  of  a  wor- 
"  shipfiil  house  and  parentage,  and 
"  represented  this  city  in  parliament 
"  during  the  several  reigns  of  Edw. 
"  IV.,  Rich.  III.,  and  Hen.  VII. 
"  As  a  magistrate  he  was  distin- 
"  guished  for  probitv,  learning,  and 
"  diligence :  as  a  CnrisUan  and  ci- 
"  tizen,  he  was  exemplary  for  |^od 
"  conduct  and  abundant  chanties. 
'*  He  was  elected  into  the  civic  chair 
"  in  1490,  and  died  three  years  after. 
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forty  8)  waa  sanguine^  with  a  mixture  of  choler;  and  yet,  his 
motion  was  slow  even  in  his  youth,  and  so  was  his  speech^ 
never  expressiiig  an  earnestness  in  either  of  them,  but  an 
humble  gravity  suitable  to  the  aged.  And  it  is  observed  (so 
far  as  inquiry  is  able  to  look  back  at  this  distance  of  time) 
that  at  his  being  a  schoolboy  he  was  an  early  questionist, 
quietly  inquisitive,  why  this  was,  and  that  was  not,  to  be 
remembered  ?  why  this  was  granted,  and  that  denied  ?  This 
being  mixed  with  a  remarkable  modesty,  and  a  sweet  serene 
quietness  of  nature ;  and  with  them  a  quick  apprehension  of 
many  perplext  parts  of  learning  imposed  then  upon  him  as  a 
scholar,  made  his  master  and  others  to  believe  hirn  to  have 
an  inward  blessed  divine  light,  and  therefore  to  consider  him 
to  a  little  wonder.  For  in  that,  children  were  less  pregnant, 
less  confident^  and  more  malleable^  than  in  this  wiser,  but  not 
better,  age. 

This  meekness,  and  oonjuncture  of  knowledge  with  modesty 
in  his  conversation,  being  observed  by  his  schoolmaster,  caused 
him  to  persuade  his  parents  (who  intended  him  for  an  ap- 
prentice) to  continue  him  at  school,  till  he  could  find  out 
some  means,  by  persuading  his  rich  uncle,  or  some  other 
charitable  person,  to  ease  them  of  a  part  of  their  care  and 
charge ;  assuring  them,  that  their  son  was  so  enriched  with 
the  blessings  of  nature  and  grace,  that  God  seemed  to  single 
him  out  as  a  special  instrument  of  His  glory.  And  the  good 
man  told  them  also,  that  he  would  double  his  diligence  in 
instructing  him,  and  would  neither  expect  nor  receive  any 

'*  Robert  his  son  was  the  youngest  "  vision  for  his  wife  Agnes,  and 

"  of  twenty,  but  lived  to  witness  the  "  seven  children,   Roger,  Sydwell, 

"  successive  deaths  of  all  his  bro-  "  Anne,  Alice,  Mary,  Jidiana,  and 

"  thers  and  sisters,  and  to  inherit  "  John."    (From  the  tenor  of  the 

"  the  whole  of  the  £sunily  property,  will,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  all 

"  He  was  registrar  of  the  archdea-  but  the  last  were  the  issue  of  pre- 

"  conrv  of  Barnstable,  and  '  became  vious  marriages.    The  details  of  the 

'*  chief  and  principal  of  St.  Mary  will  evince  much  public  spirit,  and 

*'  the  More's  parish  ;'  was  a  great  considerate  benevolence.) 

**  peacemaker,  and  eminently  zeal-  For    the    whole    of    this   infor- 

"  ous  and  attentive  to  the  duties  of  mation,  as  well  as  the  account  of 

«•  first  magistrate  of  his  native  city,  John  Hooker,  alias  Vowell,  in  a 

"in  1539.     The  pestilence  which  subseouent  note,  the  editor  is  in- 

"  made  such  havoc  in  Exeter  in  debtea  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Oliver,  of 

"  1537*     numbered     this     Robert  Exeter.] 

"  among  its  victims.    His  will  is  ^  fAbout  1594,  when  he  moved 

'*  preserved  in  the  corporation  ar-  into  Kent,  and  the  Cranmer  family, 

"chives,  and   bears  date  7  Aug.  Walton's  informants,  became    ac- 

"  I534f  in  which  he  makes  pro-  quainted  with  him.] 
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other  reward,  than  the  content  of  so  hopeftJ  and  happy  an 
employment. 

This  was  not  unwelcome  news,  and  especially  to  his  mother, 
to  whom  he  was  a  dutifnl  and  dear  child;  and  all  parties 
were  so  pleased  with  this  proposal,  that  it  was  resolved,  so 
it  should  be.  And  in  the  mean  time,  his  parents  and  master 
laid  a  foundation  for  his  future  happiness,  by  instilling  into 
his  soul  the  seeds  of  piety,  those  conscientious  principles  of 
loving  and  fearing  God;  of  an  early  belief  that  he  knows  the 
very  secrets  of  our  souls;  that  he  punisheth  our  vices,  and 
rewards  our  innocence ;  that  we  should  be  free  from  hypocrisy, 
and  appear  to  man  what  we  are  to  Grod,  because  first  or  last 
the  crafty  man  is  catcht  in  his  own  snare.  These  seeds  of 
piety  were  so  seasonably  planted,  and  so  continually  watered 
with  the  daily  dew  of  God's  blessed  Spirit,  that  his  infant- 
virtues  grew  into  such  holy  habits,  as  did  make  him  grow 
daily  into  more  and  more  favour  both  with  God  and  man; 
which,  with  the  great  learmng  that  he  did  after  attain  to, 
hath  made  Bichard  Hooker  honoured  in  this,  and  will  con- 
tinue him  to  be  so  to  succeeding  generations. 

This  good  schoolmaster,  whose  name  I  am  not  able  to  re- 
cover, (and  am  sorry,  for  that  I  would  have  given  him  a  better 
memorial  in  this  humble  monument,  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  his  scholar^,)  was  very  solicitous  with  John  Hooker'®,  then 
chamberlain  of  Exeter,  and  uncle  to  our  Richard,  to  take  his 
nephew  into  his  care,  and  to  maintain  him  for  one  year  in 
the  xmiversity,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  use  his  endeavours 
to  procure  an  admission  for  him  into  some  college,  though  it 

»  ["  In  1561,  the  school  is  said  to  "  came  a  pupil  of  Peter  Martyr. 

••  have  been  new  buUt,  ceiled,  and  **  In  1555,  after  he  had  been  some 

"  seated,  bv  a  common  contribu-  "  years    returned    home,    he    was 

"  tion,  at  the  request  of  Mr,  WU-  "  elected  first  chamberlain  of  Exe- 

"  Uams,  the  then  master."     Car-  "  ter :  an  office  for  which  his  MSS. 

lisle's  Account  of  Endowed  Gram-  "  shew  that  he  was  admirably  aua- 

mar  Schools,   I.  371.  tit.    Exeter  *'  lified.    Sir  Peter  Carew  sent  him 

High  School.]  <*  to  Ireland  to  negotiate  his  private 

^  ["John  Hoker,  younger  son  of  "affairs,  and  procured  his  cdection 

"  Robert  Hoker,  hj  his  wife  Agnes  "  as  burgess  for  Athenry,  in  the 

"  Doble,  was  bom  in  Exeter  about  *'  Irish  parliament,  1568.    He  re- 

**  1534.     He  was  sent  early  to  Ox-  *'  presented  Exeter  in  the  English 

**  ford,"  either  to  Exeter  college  or  "  parliament  of  157 1.    He  married, 

C.  C.  C,  '*  but  whether  he  took  a  '*  first  Martha,  daughter  of  Robert 

*'  degree.  Wood  was  unable  to  as-  "  Tucker,   of  Exeter,   gentleman  : 

"certain.    Leaving  the  university,  "  adly,  Anstice,  daughter  of  Ed- 

"  he  went  to  Strasburgh,  and  be-  "  wara  Bridgman.  Pnnce  says  that 
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were  but  in  a  mean  degree;  still  urging  and  assuring  him^ 
that  his  charge  would  not  continue  long ;  for  the  lad^s  learn- 
ing and  manners  were  both  so  remarkable,  that  they  must  of 
necessity  be  taken  notice  of;  and  that  doubtless  God  would 
provide  him  some  second  patron,  that  would  free  him  and  his 
parents  from  their  future  care  and  charge. 

These  reasons,  with  the  affectionate  rhetorick  of  his  good 
master,  and  God's  blessing  upon  both,  procured  from  his 
unde  a  faithfrd  promise,  that  he  would  take  him  into  his 
care  and  charge  before  the  expiration  of  the  year  following, 
which  was  performed  by  him,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the 
learned  Mr.  John  Jewel;  of  whom  this  may  be  noted,  that 
he  left,  or  was,  about  the  first  of  Queen  Mary's  reign,  expelled 
out  of.  Corpus  Christi  college  in  Oxford,  (of  which  he  was  a 
fellow,)  for  adhering  to  the  truth  of  those  principles  of  re- 
ligion, to  which  he  had  assented  and  given  testimony  in  the 
days  of  her  brother  and  predecessor  Edward  the  Sixth ;  and 
this  John  Jewel  having  within  a  short  time  after  a  just  cause 
to  fear  a  more  heavy  pimishment  than  expulsion,  was  forced, 
by  forsaking  this,  to  seek  safety  in  another  nation ;  and,  with 
that  safety,  the  enjoyment  of  that  doctrine  and  worship,  for 
which  he  suffered. 

But  the  cloud  of  that  persecution  and  fear  ending  with  the 
life  of  Queen  Mary,  the  affairs  of  the  church  and  state  did 
then  look  more  dear  and  comfortable ;  so  that  he,  and  with 
him  many  others  of  the  same  judgment,  made  a  happy  return 
into  England  about  the  first  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  in  which 
year  this  John  Jewel  was  sent  a  commissioner  or  visitor  of 
the  churches  of  the  western  parts  of  this  kingdom,  and  espe- 

*'  he  died  in  November  1601 :  but  a.  A  Catalogue  of  the  Bishops  of 

**  the  entry  of  his  successor's  ap-  £xeter.    3.  A  Translation  of  the 

"  pointroent,    15  Sent.,   states   the  Irish    History    of   Giraldus,    with 

''vacancy  to  have  been  made  by  notes:  which  he  dedicated  to  Sir  W. 

"  his  death."    But  it  is  certain  that  Raleigh.     4.  A  description  of  the 

he  outlived  his  nephew  Richard,  for  city  of  Exeter,  and  of  sundry  as* 

'*  his  portrait  in  the  council  cham-  saults  given  to  the  same.   "  He  also 

**  bcr  was  taken  in  1601,  set.  76.  "  took    pains,"    says  Wood,    "  in 

"  In  early  life  he  used  to  sign  him-  "  augmenting    and    continuing   to 

"  self  John  VoweU,  aHas  noker :  "  the  year  1586,  the  said  first  and 

"but  in  late  years,  John  Hoker,  "second    volumes    of   Chronicles, 

** alias VowtU.  "which  were  printed  at  London, 

The  followinff  portions  of  Holin-  "  1587 :"    Holinshed  having  died 

shed's  Chronicles  were  furnished  by  about  1580.    Of  his  other  writing, 

him :  I.  An  addition  to  the  Chroni-  see  an  account  in  Prince's  Worthies 

des  of  Ireland,  from  1546  to  1586.  of  Devon,  387,  8.] 
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ciallj  of  those  in  Devonshire,  in  which  connty  he  was  bom ; 
,and  then  and  there  he  contracted  a  friendship  with  John 
Hooker,  the  uncle  of  our  Richard  ^^ 

About  the  second  or  third  year  of  her  reign,  this  John 
Jewel  was  made  Bishop  of  Salisbury  ^^;  and  there  being 
always  observed  in  him  a  willingness  to  do  good,  and  to  oblige 
his  friends,  and  now  a  power  added  to  this  willingness :  this 
John  Hooker  gave  him  a  visit  in  Salisbury,  and  besought 
him  for  charity's  sake  to  look  favourably  upon  a  poor  nephew 
of  his,  whom  nature  had  fitted  for  a  scholar,  but  the  estate 
of  his  parents  was  so  narrow,  that  they  were  unable  to  give 
him  the  advantage  of  learning;  and  that  the  bishop  would 
therefore  become  his  patron,  and  prevent  him  from  being 
a  tradesman :  for  he  was  a  boy  of  remarkable  hopes.  And 
though  the  bishop  knew,  men  do  not  usually  look  with  an 
indifferent  eye  upon  their  own  children  and  relations,  yet  he 
assented  so  far  to  John  Hooker,  that  he  appointed  the  boy 
and  his  schoolmaster  should  attend  him  about  Easter  next 
following  at  that  place;  which  was  done  accordingly;  and 
then,  after  some  questions  and  observations  of  the  boy's 
learning,  and  gravity,  and  behaviour,  the  bishop  gave  his 
schoolmaster  a  reward,  and  took  order  for  an  annual  pension 
for  the  boy's  parents,  promising  also  to  take  him  into  his 
care  for  a  future  preferment ;  which  he  performed ;  for,  about 
the  fifteenth  13  year  of  his  age,  which  was  anno  1567,  he 
was  by  the  bishop  appointed  to  remove  to  Oxford,  and  there 
to  attend  Dr.  Cole^*,  then  president  of  Corpus  Christi  col- 

1^  [Their  common  intimacy  with  Cole's  election:  "A  notable  visita- 

Peter  Martvr  would  naturally  make  *'  tion  of  C.  C.  C.  in  Oxford  hap- 

them  frienoB  when  they  met.    The  "  pened  this  year.  The  occasion  was 

Commission  is  mentioned  in  Strvpe,  *'  this :  upon  the  avoidance  of  the 

Ann.  I.  i.  248;  bearing  date  July  ''presidentship  of  that  house,  the 

19,  1559O  "  Queen  sent  letters  to  the  fellows. 


^3  [Consecrated  January  ai,  15II.  "  recommending  Wm.  Cole  to  their 

Str3rpe,  An.  I.  i.  230.   Park.  I.  137.  "  choice  to  supply  that  place ;  a  so- 

Queen  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne  "  bar  and  rehgious  man,  who  had 

Nov.  17, 1558.    In  the  first  edition  "  been  an  exile  under  Queen  Mary, 

it  was  "  in  the  third  year,  &c."]  '*  But  notwithstanding,  being  well 

^'  [In   the  first  edition  it  was  "  affected  towards  popery,  they  re- 

•*  fourteenth."!  "jected   the    Queen's  letter,   and 

'*  ["  ^545»  July  28,  William  Cole  "  chose  for  their  president  one  Ro- 
^  made  Sdiolar  of  C.  C.  C.  1568,  "  bert  Harrison,  formerly  of  that 
"  July  19,  President"  The  latter  "  house,  but  gone  from  thence  for 
date  convicts  Walton  of  a  slight  "  his  favour  to  the  Romish  religion, 
mistake  in  this  passage.  The  lol-  "  The  Queen,  hearing  this,  pro- 
lowing  is  Strype^s  account  of  Dr.  "  nounced  their  election  void,  and 
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lege;  which  he  did;  and  Doctor  Cole  had  (according  to  a 
promise  made  to  the  bishop)  provided  for  him  both  a  tutor 
(which  was  said  to  be  the  learned  Doctor  John  Reynolds^*) 
and  a  clerk's  place  in  that  college :  which  place^  though  it 
were  not  a  full  maintenance,  yet  with  the  contribution  of 
his  uncle,  and  the  continued  pension  of  his  patron,  the  good 
bishop,  gave  him  a  comfortable  subsistence.  And  in  this 
condition  he  continued  unto  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age, 
still  increasing  in  learning  and  prudence,  and  so  much  in 
humility  and  piety,  that  he  seemed  to  be  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghostj  and  even  like  St.  John  Baptist,  to  be  sanctified  from 

the  principles  on  which  Hooker's 
college  education  was  conducted. 

'*  You  shall  doe  well  if  in 

**  harder  places  you  use  the  judg- 
"  ment  of  some  godlv  writer,  as 
"  Calvin  and  Peter  Martyr,  who 
"  have  written  best  on  the  greatest 
"  part  of  the  Old  Testament. 

'*  And  because  it  is  expedient  to 
"jo3me  the  reading  of  some  com- 
"  pend  of  scriptures,  and  summe 
"  of  all  divinity,  together  with  the 
"  scriptures,  I  would  wish  you  to 
*'  travaile  painfhUy  in  Calvin's  In- 
"  stitution  of  Christian  Religion, 
"  whereby  you  shall  be  greatly  pro- 
"  fited,  not  onely  to  the  understand- 
"  inff  of  the  scripture,  whereof  it  is 
"  a  brief  and  learned  commentary, 
"  but  also  to  the  perceiving  of 
"  poynts  of  doctrine,  whither  all- 
"  things  doe  appertaine,  and  may 
"  of  us  be  applied. 

*****  *  touching  noting,  you 
"  know  I  doe  not  like  the  common 
*'  custome  of  common  places.  The 
"  best  in  my  judgment  is,  to  note 
"  in  the  margent,  or  in  some  paper 
"  book  for  tlmt  purpose,  the  summe 
"  and  method  of  that  which  vou 
"  read.  As  for  example  sake,  Mr. 
"  Bunny  hath  done  very  well  in 
"  Calvin's  Institutions,  shewing  all 
"  his  method,  and  summe  of  every 
"  section  in  his  Compendio  etc. 
*'  which  book  you  may  weU  J03m6 
"  with  the  readmg  of  Calvin,  to  un- 
"  derstand  his  order  and  method 
"  the  better." 

See  also  the  Appendix  to  the 
Life  of  Hooker,  No.  IL  Of  Bun- 
ney,  see  A.O.  II.  a  19.] 


"  again  commanded  them  to  elect 
*'  Cole.  But  they  still  refused, 
"  urging  that  their  former  election 
*'  was  according  to  their  consciences 
*'  and  their  oaths.  Soon  after, 
"  Horn,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  their 
"  visitor,  was  sent  down  to  place 
"  Cole,  which  he  did;  but  first  was 
"  fain  to  force  the  college  gates, 
"  being  shut  against  him."  (In 
the  next  paragraph,  by  an  oversight, 
a  letter  of  this  vear's  date  on  the 
state  of  the  college  is  ascribed  to 
George  Cranmer,  then  only  three 
years  old.)  Strype  then  proceeds ; 
**  Corpus  Christi  was  procured  by 
"  the  Archbishop  to  be  this  year 
**  visited  by  commission  from  the 
"  Queen  to  the  said  Bishop  of  Win- 
"  ton.  Secretary  Cecil,  Cooper,  and 
"  Humfrev,  doctors  of  divinity,  and 
"  Geo.  Ackworth,  LL.D.,  an  officer 
"of  the  Archbishop's.  Where 
"  lighter  punishments  were  inflicted 
"  upon  lesser  crimes,  and  three  no- 
"  torious  papists  expelled,  whose 
"  names  were  Reynolds,  Windsor, 
"  and  Napier."  Strype,  Parker,  I. 
528.  9.] 

1^  ["  John  Reinolds  was  bom  in 
"  Devonshire  1549,  made  scholar 
"  of  C.  C.  C.  1563.  Ap.  ao,"  (so 
that  he  was  just  B.A.  when  Hooker 
entered,)  "President,  by  exchange 
'*  of  the  deanery  of  Lincoln  with 
"Dr.  Cole,  December  14,  1598; 
'•  died  May  ai,  1607."  Fulman, 
from  the  President's  Register.  In 
t.  ix.  168,  he  gives  the  foUowing  ex- 
tract of  a  letter  from  Reynolds  on 
the  study  of  divinitjr,  which  is  in- 
serted here,  as  throwing  light  upon 
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his  mother's  womb^  who  did  often  bless  the  day  in  which  she 
bare  him. 

About  this  time  of  his  age  he  fell  into  a  dangerous  sick- 
ness^ which  lasted  two  months :  all  which  time  his  mother^ 
haying  notice  of  it,  did  in  her  hourly  prayers  as  earnestly  beg 
his  life  of  God,  as  the  mother  of  St.  Augustin  did  *^  that  he 
might  become  a  true  Christian ;  and  their  prayers  were  both 
80  heard,  as  to  be  granted.  Which  Mr.  Hooker  would  often 
mention  with  much  joy,  ''and  as  often  pray  that  he  might 
*'  never  live  to  occasion  any  sorrow  to  so  good  a  mother ;  of 
*'  whom,  he  would  often  say,  he  loved  her  so  dearly,  that  he 
*'  would  endeavour  to  be  good,  even  as  much  for  her's,  as  for 
*'  his  own  sake.^' 

As  soon  as  he  was  perfectly  recovered  from  this  sickness, 
he  took  a  journey  from  Oxford  to  Exeter,  to  satisfy  and  see 
his  good  mother,  being  accompanied  with  a  countryman  and 
companion  of  his  own  college,  and  both  on  foot;  which  was 
then  either  more  in  fashion,  or  want  of  money,  or  their  hu- 
mility made  it  so :  but  on  foot  they  went,  and  took  Salis- 
bury in  their  way,  purposely  to  see  the  good  bishop,  who 
made  Mr.  Hooker  and  his  companion  dine  with  him  at  his 
own  table;  which  Mr.  Hooker  boasted  of  with  much  joy 
and  gratitude  when  he  saw  his  mother  and  friends :  and  at 
the  bishop's  parting  with  him,  the  bishop  gave  him  good 
counsel,  and  his  benediction,  but  forgot  to  give  him  money; 
which  when  the  bishop  had  considered,  he  sent  a  servant  in 
all  haste  to  call  Richard  back  to  him ;  and  at  Richard's  re- 
turn, the  bishop  said  to  him,  ''  Richard,  I  sent  for  you  back 
''  to  lend  you  a  horse  which  hath  carried  me  many  a  mile, 
*'  and,  I  thank  Gt)d,  with  much  ease ;''  and  presently  delivered 
into  his  hand  a  walking  staff,  with  which  he  professed  he  had 
travelled  through  many  parts  of  Germany  *7.  And  he  said, 
^'  Richard,  I  do  not  give,  but  lend  you  my  horse ;  be  sure 
*'  you  be  honest,  and  bring  my  horse  back  to  me  at  your 
*'  return  this  way  to  Oxford.  And  I  do  now  give  you  ten 
^'  groats  18  to  bear  your  charges  to  Exeter;  and  here  is  ten 

1«  [Confess,  lib.  III.  ii,  la.l  Biog.  IV.  ai,  ag,  30.] 
'7  [He  was  lame,  and  haa  suf-        's  [«  it  js  weU  known  that  pieces 
fered  much  by  long  journeys  on  "  of  ten  groats,  or  y,  4d,  were  cur- 
foot.    See  Dr.  Wordsworth's  Eccl.  "  rent  at  this  time.'^    Dr.  IZouch.] 
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''  groats  more,  which  I  charge  you  to  deliver  to  your  mother, 
"  and  tell  her,  I  send  her  a  bishop's  benediction  with  it,  and 
'^  beg  the  continuance  of  her  prayers  for  me.  And  if  you 
'^  bring  my  horse  back  to  me,  I  will  give  you  ten  groats  more^ 
''  to  carry  you  on  foot  to  the  oollege :  and  so  God  bless  you, 
''  good  Richard/' 

And  this,  you  may  believe,  was  performed  by  both  parties. 
But,  alafi !  the  next  news  that  followed  Mr.  Hooker  to  Oxford 
was,  that  his  learned  and  charitable  patron  had  changed  this 
for  a  better  life  ^9.  Which  may  be  believed,  for  that  as  he 
lived,  so  he  died,  in  devout  meditation  and  prayer;  and  in 
both  so  zealously,  that  it  became  a  religious  question.  Whe- 
ther his  last  ejaculations,  or  his  soul,  did  first  enter  into 
heaven^  ? 

And  now  Mr.  Hooker  became  a  man  of  sorrow  and  fear : 
of  sorrow,  for  the  loss  of  so  dear  and  comfortable  a  patron; 
and  of  fear,  for  his  future  subsistence.  But  Mr.  Cole  raised 
his  spirits  from  this  dejection,  by  bidding  him  go  cheerfiilly 
to  his  studies,  and  assuring  him  he  should  neither  want  food 
nor  raiment,  (which  was  the  utmost  of  his  hopes,)  for  he 
would  become  his  patron. 

And  so  he  was  for  about  nine  months,  and  not  longer ;  for 
about  that  time,  this  following  accident  did  befall  Mr.  Hooker. 

Edwin  Sandys  (sometime  bishop  of  London,  and  after 
Archbishop  of  York^^)  had  also  been  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Mary  forced,  by  forsaking  this,  to  seek  safety  in  another 
nation;  where  for  some^^  years  Bishop  Jewel  and  he  were 
companions  at  bed  and  board  in  Germany;  and  where,  in 
this  their  exile,  they  did  often  eat  the  bread  of  sorrow,  and 
by  that  means  they  there  began  such  a  friendship  as  lasted 
till  the  death  of  Bishop  Jewel,  which  was  in  September  157 1« 

19   [Bishop  Jewel  died  23  Sept.  (Str.  An.  H.  2,4^0] 

1 57 1.    See  his  monument  in  Sabs-  '^[Originally,  "many years."  Now 

bunr  cathedral.]  Jewel    came  to    Frankfort  in   the 

»  ["  It  is  hard  to  say,  whether  smnmer  of  1554,  and  found  Sandys 

"  his  soul,  or  his  erjaculations  ar-  there,    (E.  B.  IV.  30,)    and    con- 

"  rived  first  in  heaven,  seeing  he  tinued  with  him,  there  and  at  Stras- 

"  prayed  dyinff,  and  died  praying."  burgh,  till  July  1556,  when  Jewel 

Quoted    by    Doctor    Zouch    from  went  with    P.  Martyr  to    Zurich, 

Fuller,  Ch.  Hist.  IX.  102.]  (ibid.  34,)  but  Sandys  returned  to 

31  [Installed  bishop  of  London.  Frankfort.    See  Troubles  at  Frank- 
July  20, 1570.   (Strype,  Grind.  242.)  fort,  in  Phoenix,  II.  170, 1 19, 121.] 
archbishop  of  York,  March  13, 157^. 
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A  little  before  which  time  the  two  bishops  meeting,  Jewel 
began  a  story  of  his  Richard  Hooker,  and  in  it  gave  such 
a  character  of  his  learning  and  manners,  that  though  Bishop 
Sandys  was  educated  in  Cambridge,  where  he  had  obliged 
and  had  many  friends;  yet  his  resolution  was,  that  his  son 
Edwin,  should  be  sent  to  Corpus  Christi  collegpe,  in  Oxford, 
and  by  all  means  be  pupil  to  Mr.  Hooker,  though  his  son 
Edwin  was  not  much  younger  than  Mr.  Hooker  then  was : 
for,  the  bishop  said,  "  I  will  have  a  tutor  for  my  son,  that 
''  shall  teach  him  learning  by  instruction,  and  virtue  by  ex- 
*'  ample ;  and  my  greatest  care  shall  be  of  the  last;  and  (God 
''  willing)  this  Richard  Hooker  shall  be  the  man  into  whose 
''  hands  I  will  commit  my  Edwin.^^  And  the  bishop  did 
80  about  twelve  months,  or  not  much  longer^^^  after  this  re- 
solution. 

And  doubtless  as  to  these  two  a  better  choice  could  not  be 
made;  for  Mr.  Hooker  was  now  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his 
age ;  had  spent  five  in  the  university ;  and  had  by  a  constant 
unwearied  diligence  attained  unto  a  perfection  in  all  the 
learned  languages ;  by  the  help  of  which,  an  excellent  tutor^*, 
and  his  unintermitted  studies,  he  had  made  the  subtilty  of 
all  the  arts  easy  and  familiar  to  him,  and  useful  for  the  dis- 
covery of  such  learning  as  lay  hid  from  common  searchers; 
so  that  by  these  added  to  his  great  reason,  and  his  industry 
added  to  both,  he  did  not  only  know  more  of  causes  and 
effects ;  but  what  he  knew,  he  knew  better  than  other  men. 
And  with  this  knowledge  he  had  a  most  blessed  and  clear 
method  of  demonstrating  what  he  knew,  to  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  all  his  pupils,  (which  in  time  were  many,)  but 
especially  to  his  two  first,  his  dear  Edwin  Sandys,  and  his  as 
dear  George  Cranmer^^;  of  which  there  will  be  a  fair  testi- 
mony in  the  ensuing  relation. 

^    [The  words  "  or  not  much  "  reading,  of  that  man  were  near  to 

•*  longer"  were  added  by  Walton  on  ••  a  miracle."  Quoted  by  Dr.  Zouch, 

rcvisalj  from  Hall's  Epist.  Dec.  I.  Ep.  7.I 

24  [Bishop  Hall  to  Bishop  Bedel,        25  [Edwin  Sandys  bom  Dec.  1560. 

at  Venice:  "Since  your  departure  or  1561;   made  scholar  of  C.C.C. 

"from  us,   Reynolds   is    departed  1577,  Sept.  16.     President's  Regis- 

*'  from  the  world He  alone  ter.    George  Cranmer  bom  Oct.  14, 

••  was  a  well  fumisht  library,  full  1565;    scholar  of  C.C.C.  Jan.  10, 

•*  of  all  faculties,  of  all  studies,  of  157J,  but  not  then  sworn  by  reason 

"  all  learning.    The   memory,  the  of  extreme  youth.    Ibid.    Sandys 
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This  for  Mr.  Hooker's  learning.  And  for  his  behaviour, 
amongst  other  testimonies  this  still  remains  of  him,  that  in 
four  years  he  was  but  twice  absent  &om  the  chapel-prayers ; 
and  that  his  behaviour  there  was  such  as  shewed  an  awful 
reverence  of  that  God  which  he  then  worshipped  and  prayed 
to;  giving  all  outward  testimonies  that  his  affections  were 
set  on  heavenly  things.  This  was  his  behaviour  towards  God ; 
and  for  that  to  man,  it  is  observable  that  he  was  never  known 
to  be  ang^,  or  passionate,  or  extreme  in  any  of  his  desires ; 
never  heard  to  repine  or  dispute  with  Providence,  but,  by 
a  quiet  gentle  submission  and  resignation  of  his  will  to  the 
wisdom  of  his  Creator,  bore  the  burthen  of  the  day  with  pa- 
tience; never  heard  to  utter  an  uncomely  word;  and  by  this^ 
and  a  grave  behaviour,  which  is  a  divine  charm,  he  begot  an 
early  reverence  unto  his  person,  even  from  those  that  at 
other  times,  and  in  other  companies,  took  a  liberty  to  cast 
off  that  strictness  of  behaviour  and  discourse  that  is  required 
in  a  collegiate  life.  And  when  he  took  any  liberty  to  be 
pleasant,  his  wit  was  never  blemished  with  scoffing,  or  the 
utterance  of  any  conceit  that  bordered  upon,  or  might  beget  a 
thought  of  looseness  in  his  hearers.  Thus  mild,  thus  innocent 
and  exemplary  was  his  behaviour  in  his  college ;  and  thus  this 
good  man  continued  till  his  death,  still  increasing  in  learning, 
in  patience,  and  piety. 

In  this  nineteenth  year  of  his  age,  he  was,  December  24, 
1573,  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  twenty  scholars  of  the  foim- 
dation;  being  elected  and  so  admitted  as  bom  in  Devon 
or  Hantshire,  out  of  which  counties  a  certain  number  are 
to  be  elected  in  vacancies  by  the  founder's  statutes  ^^.  And 
now,  as  he  was  much  encouraged,  so  now  he  was  perfectly 
incorporated  into  this  beloved  college,  which  was  then  noted 
for  an  eminent  library,  strict  students,  and  remarkable  scho- 
lars.   And  indeed  it  may  glory,  that  it  had  Cardinal  Poole, 

then  was  but  11  or  la,  Cranmer  "  dioc.  Exon.  per  electionem  Bod- 

but  7  or  8,  when  they  were  first  put  "  ley  in  scholarem,"    Milo  Bodley 

under  Hooker's  care :   Cranmer  oe-  was  a  Devonshire  scholar,  (in  the 

log  akin  to  him.]  style  of  the  statutes,  discipidus,)  ad- 

»  ["  Natum  in  coroitat.  Devo-  mitted  Aug.  6, 156a,  who  being  now 

"  niensiy  elect,  pro  comitat.  South."  made  prokitioner  fellow,  (scholaris,) 

Regist.  CCd.    In  the  same  re-  made  room  for  Hooker,  who  was 

gister,  ten  leaves  further  on,  at  the  still  only  a  discipulus,  to  be  rec- 

bottom  of  the  page  is  the  foUowing  koned  on  his  own  county.] 
marginal  note :  '*  Hooker  migrat  in 
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but  more,  that  it  had  Bishop  Jewel,  Dr.  John  Reynolds,  and 
Dr.  Thomas  Jackson,  of  that  foundation ^7.  The  first  famous 
for  his  learned  Apology  for  the  Church  of  England,  and  his 
Defence  of  it  against  Harding.  The  second,  for  the  learned 
and  wise  menage  of  a  public  dispute  with  John  Hart  (of  the 
Bomish  persuasion)  about  the  head  and  faith  of  the  church, 
then  printed  by  consent  of  both  parties.  And  the  third,  for 
his  most  excellent  Exposition  of  the  Creed,  and  other  trea- 
tises :  all,  such  as  have  given  greatest  satisfaction  to  men  of 
the  greatest  learning.  Nor  was  Doctor  Jackson  more  note- 
worthy for  his  learning,  than  for  his  strict  and  pious  life, 
testified  by  his  abundant  love  and  meekness  and  charity  to  all 
men. 

And  in  the  year  1576,  Febr.  23,  Mr.  Hooker's  g^race  was 
given  him  for  Inceptor  of  Arts ;  Dr.  Herbert  Westphaling,  a 
man  of  note  for  learning,  being  then  vice-chancellor;  and  the 
act  following  he  was  completed  Master^^  .  which  was  anno 
1577,  his  patron  Doctor  Cole  being  vice-chancellor  that  year, 
and  his  dear  friend  Henry  Savill  of  Merton  College  being 
then  one  of  the  proctors.  It  was  that  Henry  Savill  that 
was  after  Sir  Henry  SaviU,  Warden  of  Merton  college,  and 
Provost  of  Eton :  he  which  founded  in  Oxford  two  famous 
lectures,  and  endeared  them  with  liberal  maintenance.  It 
was  that  Sir  Henry  SaviU,  that  translated  and  enlightened 
the  History  of  Cornelius  Tacitus  with  a  most  excellent  com- 
ment; and  enriched  the  world  by  his  laborious  and  charge 
able  collecting  the  scattered  pieces  of  S.  Chrysostome,  and 
the  publication  of  them  in  one  entire  body  in  Greek;  in  which 
language  he  was  a  most  judicious  critick.  It  was  this  Sir 
Henry  Savill,  that  had  the  happiness  to  be  a  contemporary, 
and  familiar  friend  to  Mr.  Hooker,  and  let  posterity  know  it. 

^    ["  1533,    Feb.  14,     Reginald  "  Corp.  Chr. . .  Gulielm.  Cole,  post- 

«  Poole   made  fellow  of  C.C.C.;  '*  rid.  Comit.Vice-cancell."    In  IX. 

**  1539*  Aug.  19,  John  Jewel,  made  85,  he  says,  "  Gul.  Cole,  Vice-can- 

**  scholar;   1596,  March  24,   Tho-  **  cellarius,  e  collegio  nostro primus, 

"  mas  Jackson,  scholar."  From  the  "  et  usque  hodie  solus,  1572, 3." 
President's  Register.]  Dr.  Westphaling  was  then  canon 

28    [Fulman,  MSS.  t.VIII.  p.i,  of  Ch.Ch.  His  name  appears (1582) 

inserts  from  the  Convocation  book,  in  the  list  of  divines  especially  com- 

**  1577,  Coraitiis,  Julii  8^0,  Magistri  missioned  to  confer  with  recusants. 

"  in  Facultate  Artium  100,  (Dudley  Strype,  Whitg.  I.  108.     His  conse-  ' 

"  Cancellario,  Westfaling  Vice-can-  cration  as  Bishop  of  Hereford,  158J, 

"  cellario)  inter  quos  Rich.  Hooker,  ib.  467.] 
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And  in  this  year  of  1577,  he  was  so  happy  as  to  be  admitted 
fellow  of  the  coUegpe^^ :  happy  also  in  being  the  contemporary 
and  friend  of  that  Dr.  John  Reynolds^  of  whom  I  have  lately 
spoken^  and  of  Dr.  Spencer;  both  which  were  afber^  and 
successively,  made  Presidents  of  Corpus  Christi  college^: 
men  of  great  learning  and  merit,  and  famous  in  their  genera^ 
tions. 

Nor  was  Mr.  Hooker  tnore  happy  in  his  contemporaries  of 
his  time  and  college,  than  in  the  pupilage  and  friendship  of 
his  Edwin  Sandys  and  Georgpe  Cranmer,  of  whom  my  reader 
may  note,  that  this  Edwin  Sandys  was  afber  Sir  Edwin 
Sandys,  and  as  famous  for  his  Speculum  Europa^^,  as  his 
brother  George  for  making  posterity  beholden  to  his  pen  by 
a  learned  Relation  and  Comment  on  his  dangerous  and  re- 
markable travels ;  and  for  his  harmonious  Translation  of  the 
Psalms  of  David,  the  Book  of  Job,  and  other  poetical  parts 
of  Holy  Writ,  into  most  high  and  elegant  verse.  And  for 
Cranmer,  his  other  pupil,  I  shall  refer  my  reader  to  the  printed 
testimonies  of  our  learned  Mr.  Camden,  of  Fines  Morison,  and 
others  3-^. 

"  This  Cranmer,  (says  Mr.  Camden,  in  his  Annals  of  Queen 
''  Elizabeth  33,)  whose  Christian  name  was  George,  was  a  gen- 
"  tleman  of  singular  hopes,  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Cranmer, 
^'  son  of  Edmund  Cranmer,  the  archbishop's  brother  :  he  spent 
''  much  of  his  youth  in  Corpus  Christi  college  in  Oxford, 
''  where  he  continued  master  of  arts  for  some  time  before  he 
"  removed,  and  then  betook  himself  to  travel,  accompanying 
'^  that  worthy  gentleman  Sir  Edwin  Sandys  into  France, 
''  Germany,  and  Italy,  for  the  space  of  three  years ;  and  after 
''  their  happy  return  he  betook  himself  to  an  employment 

2»  ['*  1577,  Sq)t.  16.     Mr.  Bar-  "  religion,  and  the  frequent  policiei 

*'  foote,    Vice-prses.    admisit    Ric.  *'  of  the  church  of  Rome  to  support 

*'  Hooker  in  Artib.  Magistrum  set.  "  the  same,  are  notably  displayed ; 

"  annor.   33,    circiter    test.   Pasch.  "  with  some  other  memorable  dis- 

"  ultimo    prseterit.    nat.    in    dioc.  "  coveries  and  memorations.  HagSB 

"  Exon.  elect,  pro  com.  Surrienn."  "  Coroitis,  1629."] 

Re^st.  C. C.C.J  83  [The   first  edition  added  the 

*  [1598,  Dec.  14,  John  Reinolds  name  of  the  LordTotness.  The  paa- 

made  President  of  C.  C.  C. ;  1607,  sage  in   Morison's  Itinerary  is  in 

Jan.  o.  John  Spenser,  ditto.  Ibid.]  part  ii.  p.  83,  84.] 

«*  ["  Europse  Speculum :    or,  a  3a  [As  translated  by  R.  N.  Lond. 

"  View  OT  Survey  of  the  State  of  1635,  with  additions  oy  the  author. 

"  Religion  in  the  Western  Parts  of  See    Major's   edition    of  Walton's 

•'  the  World ;   wherein  the  Roman  Lives,  p.  443.] 
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'^  under  Secretary  Davison  3'»,  a  privy  counsellor  of  note^  whc 
'^  for  an  unliappy  undertakings  became  clouded  and  pitied 
''  after  whose  fall,  he  went  in  place  of  secretary  with  Sir  Henrj 
''  Killegrew  in  his  embassage  into  France ;  and  after  his  deatl 
''  he  was  sought  aft«r  by  the  most  noble  Lord  Mountjoy,  wit! 
''  whom  he  went  into  Ireland,  where  he  remained  until  in  f 
'^  battle  against  the  rebels  near  Carlingford,  an  unfortunate 
*'  wound  put  an  end  both  to  his  life  fuid  the  great  hopes  thai 
''  were  conceived  of  him^^ :  he  being  then  but  in  the  thirty- 
''  sixth  year  of  his  age*'^/' 

Betwixt  Mr.  Hooker,  and  these  his  two  pupils,  there  wat 
a  sacred  friendship ;  a  friendship  made  up  of  religious  prin- 
ciples,  which  increased  daily  by  a  similitude  of  inclinationt 
to  the  same  recreations  and  studies ;  a  friendship  elementec 
in  youth,  and  in  an  university,  free  from  self-ends,  which  th( 
friendships  of  age  usually  are  not :  and  in  this  sweet,  thii 
blessed,  this  spiritual  amity  they  went  on  for  many  years 
and,  as  the  holy  Prophet  saith,  so  '^  they  took  sweet  counse! 
''  together,  and  walked  in  the  house  of  God  as  friends/'  Bj 
which  means  they  improved  this  friendship  to  such  a  degpree 
of  holy  amity  as  bordered  upon  heaven :  a  friendship  so  sacred 
that  when  it  ended  in  this  world,  it  began  in  that  next,  when 
it  shall  have  no  end. 

And,  though  this  world  cannot  give  any  degree  of  pleasure 
equal  to  such  a  friendship,  yet,  obedience  to  parents,  and  s 
desire  to  know  the  aflTairs,  manners,  laws,  and  learning  o: 
other  nations,  that  they  might  thereby  become  the  mon 
serviceable  unto  their  own,  made  them  put  oflF  their  gowns,  anc 
leave  the  college  and  Mr.  Hooker  to  his  studies;  in  whicl 
he  was  daily  more  assiduous:  still  enriching  his  quiet  anc 
capacious  soul  with  the  precious  learning  of  the  philosophers 
casuists,  and  schoolmen ;  and  with  them,  the  foundation  anc 
reason  of  all  laws,  both  sacred  and  civil ;  and  indeed,  witl 
such  other  learning  as  lay  most  remote  from  the  track  o; 

w  ["He  proceeded  M.A.  1589,  *'judice    of  the   public."    Wood 

"  two  years  after  Davison's  fsdl."  Ath.  Oxen.  I.  700.J 

Fulman.]  ^  [This  is  taken,  with  certaii 

^  [**  Our  author  Cranmer  hath  corrections,  from  an  advertisemen 

**  written  other  things,  as  I  have  prefixed    to   Cranmer's   Letter  01 

**  heard  Mr.  Walton  say,  but  [they]  the   Discipline,   when  it    first  ap< 


f& 


are  kept  private  to  the  great  pre-    peared,  1643.] 
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common  studies.  And  as  he  was  diligent  in  these^  so  he 
seemed  restless  in  searching  the  scope  and  intention  of  God^s 
Spirit  revealed  to  mankind  in  the  sacred  scripture:  for  the 
understanding  of  which^  he  seemed  to  be  assisted  by  the  same 
Spirit  with  which  they  were  written ;  He  that  regardeth  truth 
in  the  inward  parts ,  making  him  to  understand  wisdom  secretly. 
And  the  good  man  would  often  say,  that  '^  God  abhors  con- 
''  fusion  as  contrary  to  his  nature  /^  and  as  often  say,  that 
"  the  scripture  was  not  writ  to  beget  disputations  and  pride, 
^'  and  opposition  to  government;  but  moderation,  charity,  and 
''  humility,  obedience  to  authority,  and  peace  to  mankind : 
''  of  which  virtues,''  he  would  as  often  say,  "  no  man  did  ever 
'^  repent  himself  upon  his  death-bed.''  And,  that  this  was 
reaUy  his  judgment,  did  appear  in  his  future  writings,  and  in 
all  the  actions  of  his  life.  Nor  was  this  excellent  man  a 
stranger  to  the  more  light  and  airy  parts  of  learning,  as  musick 
and  poetry ;  all  which  he  had  digested,  and  made  useful ;  and 
of  all  which  the  reader  will  have  a  fair  testimony,  in  what  will 
follow. 

In  the  year  1579,  the  chancellor  of  the  university^r  was 
given  to  understand,  that  the  public  Hebrew  lecture  was  not 
read  according  to  the  statutes ;  nor  could  be,  by  reason  of  a 
distemper  that  had  then  seized  the  brain  of  Mr.  Kingsmill^^, 
who  was  to  read  it ;  so  that  it  lay  long  unread,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  those  that  were  studious  of  that  language :  there- 
fore, the  chancellor  writ  to  his  vice-chancellor,  and  the  uni- 
versity, that  he  had  heard  such  commendations  of  the  excellent 
knowledge  of  Mr.  Richard  Hooker  in  that  tongue,  that  he 
desired  he  might  be  procured  to  read  it:  and  he  did,  and 
continued  to  do  so,  till  he  left  Oxford. 

Within  three  months  after  his  undertaking  this  lecture 
(namely,  in  October  1579^^)  he  was,  with  Dr.  Reynolds  and 
others,  expelled  his  college ;  and  this  letter,  transcribed  from 
Dr.  Reynolds  his  own  hand,  may  give  some  account  of  it. 

V  [The  Earl  of  Leiceatcr's  letter  ^  rThomas  Kinjramill,  fellow  of 

to  thii  effect  U  extracted  by  Fulman  Maffd.  ColL  was  Regias  Professor 

from  the  coovocation  register,  July  of  Hebrew  from  1569  to  1591-] 

14, 1579.  MSS.  VIII.  183.]  »  [Probably  1580.  See  note  40.] 
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To  Sir  Francis  Knolles^^. 
''  I  am  sorry,  right  honourable,  that  I  am  enforced  to  make 
*'  unto  you  such  a  suit,  the  which,  I  cannot  move  it,  but  I 
*'  must  complain  of  the  unrighteous  dealing  of  one  of  our 
''  college ;  who  hath  taken  upon  him,  against  all  law  and 
"  reason,  to  expel  out  of  our  house  both  me  and  Mr.  Hooker, 
''  and  three  other  of  our  fellows,  for  doing  that  which  by  oath 
*'  we  were  bound  to  do.     Our  matter  must  be  heard  before 


^  [Thii  letter  has  been  collated 
with  a  copy  in  Fulman's  MSS.  IX. 
1 80.  He  probably  furnished  Wal- 
ton with  It.  In  p.  i8a  he  says, 
"  It  should  seem  that  in  October 
**  1580,  J.  B.  took  occasion  to  ez- 
''  pel  J.  R.  and  others :  though  I 
*'  once  thought  it  to  be  in  1579« 
"  and  so  told  Mr.  Walton,  who 
'*  thereupon  added  the  year,  which 
"  was  not  in  the  copy,  but  in  the 
"  margin :"  probably  he  means  the 
margin  of  the  above  letter.  The 
same  dajr,  Reynolds  wrote  as  follows 
to  Walsmgham : 

(Fulman,  IX.  174.)  "  Non  pu- 
*'  taram  futurum  unquam,  illus- 
"  trissime  Walsinghame,  ut  cigus 
**  benevolentiam  in  meis  conmiodis 
'*  procurandis  ezpertus  essem,  ejus 
**  auzilium  ad  injurias  depellendas 
*'  iihplorare  cogerer.  Verum  unius 
''hominis  impotens  ambitio,  dum 
"  omnia  perrumpit  jura,  quo  velifi- 
**  cetur  cupiditati  suae,  si  me  solum, 
**  esset  levius,  sed  una  quinque 
**  nostrum  e  collegio  ejecit :  quam 
*'  injuste  non  dico ;  reunquo  judici 
**  decidendum  Episcopo  Wintoni- 
*'  ensi ;  quem  et  leges  nostrse  nobis 
**  in  controversiis  judicem  esse 
*'  volunt,  et  aequum  fore  judicem, 
"  ipsius  reliffio,  fides,  probitas  per- 
*'  suadent.  Veruntamen,  quia  nobis 
*'  insultantadversarii  prseoccupatum 
"  esse  animum  episcopi,  et  obvalla- 
"  turn  ita,  ut  nullum  vel  locum  vel 
**  aditum  relicturus  sit  querelis  nos- 
**  tris :  a  tua  dignitate  suppliciter 
*'  rogamus  ut  eum  per  literas  sol- 
"  licitare  digneris,  ne  sinat  legitiraae 
'' defensionis    locum    nobis    inter- 


cludi.  Non  petimus  ut  locis 
restituamur  pnstinis,  quibus  su- 
mus  c^jecti.  Nam  ea,  si  jure 
judicabimur  amisisse,  neque  de- 
sideramus,  neque  possumus  acci- 
pere,  licet  offerantur  ultro,  quia 
vetamur  jurejurando.  Justitiam, 
justitiam  petimus  et  sequitatem; 
petimus  ut  audiatur,  ut  expenda- 
tur  causa  nostra :  ne  Veritas  calum- 
niis,  potentia  jus  opprimatur.  Si, 
quae  sunt  facta,  jure  sunt  facta: 
causam  non  dicimus  quin  maneant 
immota.  Sin  et  per  injuriam  est 
in  nos  grassatus,  et  quod  per 
scelus  ausus  est  id  per  vim  obti- 
nebit :    nos  quidem  feremus   ut 

S^terimus,  neque  dubitamus  quin 
eus  patientise  et  consolationis, 
cum  sequos  nobis  animos,  tum 
mali  solatia  sit  daturus.  Sed 
collegium  nostrum  in  sordibus 
erit  et  moerore.  Sed  Academia 
nostra  lugebit  casum  suorum  ci- 
vium.  Sed  iUi  quibus  pietas, 
quibus  conscientia,  quibus  virtus 
est  curae,  causam  justissimam  ab 
iniquissima  de  gradu  dejici  lamen- 
tabuntur.  Verum  ista  ne  eve- 
niant  in  tua,  Vir  illustrissime, 
multum  est  manu.  Quem  in 
finem  duo  sunt  quae  abs  te  peti- 
mus :  unum,  ut  Episcopum  Win- 
toniensem  per  literas  interpelles, 
ne  patiatur  ii^uria  nos  opprimi; 
examinetur  res  in  judicio,  agamus 
causam  utrique  suam,  ferat  pal- 
mam  justitia,  cedat  victoria  veritati. 
Alterum,  ut  nobilissiroum  comi- 
tem  Varvicensem  placatum  mihi 
reddas :  quo  nesciente,  sine  dubio, 
rei  iniquitatem,  haec  injuria  nobir 
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"  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  4>,  with  whom  I  do  not  doubt  but 
''  we  shall  find  equity.  Howbeit,  forasmuch  as  some  of  our 
^'  adversaries  have  said,  that  the  bishop  is  abeady  forestalled, 
"  and  will  not  give  us  such  audience  as  we  do  look  for ; 
"  therefore  I  am  humbly  to  beseech  your  honour,  that  you 
''  will  desire  the  bishop  by  your  letters  to  let  us  have  justice  ; 
'^  though  it  be  with  rigour,  so  it  be  justice :  our  cause  is  so 
"  good,  that  I  am  sure  we  shall  prevail  by  it.  Thus  much 
'^  I  am  bold  to  request  of  your  honour  for  Corpus  Christi  col- 
"  lege  sake,  or  rather  for  Christ's  sake;  whom  I  beseech  to 
''  bless  you  with  daily  increase  of  His  manifold  gifts,  and  the 
''  blessed  graces  of  His  Holy  Spirit. 

"  Your  Honour's, 

'^  in  Christ  to  command, 

''  JOHN  RAINOLDES.'^ 
"  London^  October  9, 1579." 

This  expulsion  was  by  Dr.  John  Barfoote^^,  then  vice- 
president  of  the  college,  and  chaplain  to  Ambrose  earl  of 
Warwick.  I  cannot  learn  the  pretended  cause  j  but,  that  they 
were  restored  the  same  month  is  most  certain. 


"  facta  est ;  ut  Chrysogonus  libertus 
"  Syllse  Sextum  Roscium  oppressit 
"  impnidente  L.  Sylla.  Atque  uti- 
"  nam  ex  te  cognoscat  quam  sim 
*'  integer  ab  eo  scelere,  quod  inimici 
"  mei  apud  ilium  impingunt  falso, 
**  quo  generosum  viri  nobilis  ani- 
''  mum  in  me  inflamment :  me 
**  faoere  quae  facio,  non  seauitatis 
''  studio,  non  legum  tuenaarum, 
''  non  coUegii  nostri :  sed  ut  ejus 
"  voluntati  ac  studio  resistam,  et 
"  quasi  triumphum  de  eo  reportem. 
"  Deus,  qui  revelabit  arcana  cordi- 
"  um,  mihi  testis  est,  has  voces 
**  sceleratas  essecalumnias ;  et  veniet 
'*  tempus,  veniet,  quumhocvenenum 
"  aspidum  sub  labiis  iniquorum 
"  daoit  Justus  Judex  ipsis  ebiben- 
"  dum.  Meas  itaque  petitiones 
''  tequitate  causae  nostrae  subnixas, 
"  tuae  amplitudini :  tuam  amplitudi- 
"nem  et  universap  causae  nostras 
*'  successum  Dei  gratiae  commendo. 
"  Londini,  9  Octobr." 


In  the  same  volume,  fol.  85^ 
Fulman  has  the  foUowing  entry: 
**  Great  expectation  of  Dr.  Cole  re- 
"  signing,  first  in  favour  of  J.  Bar- 
''  foote,  afterwards  of  J.  Reynolds, 
"1580:"  (the  date  of  Hooker's 
expulsion.)] 

41  [If  Oct.  1579  be  the  right  date 
of  this  letter,  the  bishop  here  meant 
is  Horn:  if  1580,  his  successor, 
Watson.     Strype,  Grindal,  380.] 

^  [Fulm.  X.  68.  says  of  him, 
"  Natus  in  agro  Hantoniensi,  circa 
"  Festum  Punficationis  154I ;  set. 
"  16,  admiss.  in  Discip.  Feb.  5, 
"  1561;  Scholaris  1560.  Dec.  13; 
"  Ambrosio  Comiti  Warwicensi  a 
"  sacris ;  cujus  auctoritate  Archidi- 
"  aeon  us  Lincolniensis,  Apr.  i, 
"  1581.  Ob.  1595."  Bishop  Cooper 
made  him  archdeacon.  See  a  report 
from  him  to  Archbishop  Whitgift, 
of  his  peremptory  dealings  with 
some  puritan  ministers,  in  Strype, 
Ann.  III.  I,  349.] 
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I  return  to  Mr.  Hooker  in  his  college,  where  he  continued 
his  studies  in  all  quietness  for  the  space  of  three  years  ^^; 
about  which  time,  he  entered  into  sacred  orders,  being  then 
made  Deacon  and  Priest;  and,  not  long  after,  was  appointed 
to  preach  at  St.  Paul's  Cross^*. 

In  order  to  which  sermon,  to  London  he  came,  and  im- 
mediately to  the  Shunammite's  house;  (which  is  a  house 
so  called,  for  that,  besides  the  stipend  paid  the  preacher, 
there  is  provision  made  also  for  his  lodging  and  diet  for 
two  days  before,  and  one  day  aft«r  his  sermon.)  This  house 
was  then  kept  by  John  Churchman,  sometime  a  draper  of 
good  note  in  Watling-street,  upon  whom  poverty  had  at  last 
come  like  an  armed  man,  and  brought  him  into  a  necessitous 
condition :  which,  though  it  be  a  punishment,  is  not  always 
an  argument  of  Ood's  disfavour,  for  he  was  a  virtuous  man : 
I  shall  not  yet  give  the  like  testimony  of  his  wife,  but  leave 
the  reader  to  judge  by  what  follows.  But  to  this  house  Mr. 
Hooker  came  so  wet,  so  weary,  and  weatherbeaten,  that  he 
was  never  known  to  express  more  passion,  than  against  a 
friend  that  dissuaded  him  from  footing  it  to  London,  and  for 
finding  him  no  easier  an  horse ;  supposing  the  horse  trotted, 
when  he  did  not :  and  at  this  time  also,  such  a  faintness  and 
fear  possest  him,  that  he  would  not  be  persuaded  two  days' 
rest  and  quietness,  or  any  other  means  could  be  used  to  make 
him  able  to  preach  his  Sunday's  sermon;  but  a  warm  bed, 
and  rest,  and  drink,  proper  for  a  cold,  given  him  by  Mrs. 
Churchman,  and  her  diligent  attendance  added  unto  it,  enabled 
him  to  perform  the  office  of  the  day,  which  was  in  or  about 
the  year  1581. 

And  in  this  first  public  appearance  to  the  world,  he  was 
not  so  happy  as  to  be  free  from  exceptions  against  a  point 
of  doctrine  delivered  in  his  sermon,  which  was  "That  in 
"  God  there  were  two  wills ;  an  antecedent,  and  a  consequent 
''  will :  his  first  wiD,  that  all  mankind  should  be  saved ;  but 
"  his  second  will  was,  that  those  only  should  be  saved,  that 
"  did  live  answerable  to  that  degree  of  grace  which  he  had 


^  [Corrected,  by  Walton,  from  "  preach  either  at  St.  Peter's,  Oar- 

"  three  or  more  year8."J  "ford,    or    at    St.    Paul's    Cross, 

^  [Altered  from,  "in  obedience  "  London;  and  the  last  fell  to  his 

"  to  the  college  statutes  he  was  to  "  allotment."] 
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"  offered,  or  afforded  them*^''  This  seemed  to  cross  a  late 
opinion  of  Mr.  Calvin's,  and  then  taken  for  granted  by  many 
that  had  not  a  capacity  to  examine  it,  as  it  had  been  by  him 
before,  and  hath  been  since  by  Master  Henry  Mason '*<>,  Dr. 
Jack8on*7^  Dr.  Hammond'*®,  and  others  of  great  learning, 
who  believed  that  a  contrary  opinion  entrenches  upon  the 
honour  and  justice  of  our  merciful  God.  How  he  justified 
this,  I  will  not  undertake  to  declare :  but  it  was  not  excepted 
against  (as  Mr.  Hooker  declares  in  his  rational  answer  to 
Mr.  Travers)  by  John  Elmer *9,  then  Bishop  of  London,  at 
this  time  one  of  his  auditors,  and  at  last  one  of  his  advocates 
too,  when  Mr.  Hooker  was  accused  for  it^o. 

But  the  justifying  of  this  doctrine  did  not  prove  of  so  bad 
consequence,  as  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Churchman's  curing  him 
of  his  late  distemper  and  cold;  for  that  was  so  gratefully*^ 
apprehended  by  Mr.  Hooker,  that  he  thought  himself  bound 
in  conscience  to  believe  all  that  she  said:  so  that  the  good 
man  came  to  be  persuaded  by  her,  "that  he  was  a  man  of 


**  [Sec  E.  P.  V.  49,  and  Fragment 
III.  oT  the  Answer  to  '*  A  Christian 
"  Letter,"  &c.  In  1595,  Dr.  Bare, 
Marsaret  Professor  of  Divinity  at 
Cambridge,  was  attacked  for  preach- 
ing the  same  doctrine  almost  in  the 
same  words.  Strype,  Whitgift,  II. 
298.  and  III.  347 .] 

^  [Furst  of  Brasennose  college, 
Oxford,  afterwards  chaplain  of 
C.  C.  C.  and  by  Bishop  King,  of 
London,  made  rector  of  St.  An- 
drew's Undershaft;  from  which 
being  expelled  in  1641,  he  retired 
to  Wifpm,  his  native  place,  and  died 
there  m  August  1647,  aged  about 
74.  The  treatise  of  his  referred  to 
by  Walton  is  *'  Certain  passages  in 
"  Mr.  Sam.  Hoard's  book,  entitled, 
"  God's  Love  to  mankind  mani- 
"  fested  by  disproving  His  absolute 
''  decree  U)r  their  dsunnation."  It 
was  answered  by  Dr.Twiss  in  1653. 
See  Wood's  Ath.  Oxon.  III.  320, 
172.] 

^  rWorks,  II.  173, 202.  III.  793. 
ed,  1673.] 

^  [In  his  Letters  to  Dr.  Sander- 
son, on  God's  Grace  and  Decrees, 
Works  I.  663,  &c.  and  especially 


Letter  I.  §.  28 . . . .  51,  70 . .  72.  and 
Third  Letter  of  IVescience,  §.  58. 
ed.  1684.] 

^  [By  whose  nomination  probably 
Hooker  preached :  *'  it  havmg  been 
'*  of  long  time  customary  for  the 
"  Bishops  of  London  to  summon 
''  up  from  the  universities,  or  else- 
"  where,  persons  of  the  best  abilities 
'*  to  preach  those  public  sermons, 
''  whither  the  Prince  and  court,  and 
"  the  magistrates  of  the  city,  besides 
''  a  vast  conflux  of  people,  used  to 
"  resort."  Strype,  Life  of  Aylmer, 
201.] 

w  [This  may  refer  to  the  year 
158^,  when  Hooker  was  made 
Master  of  the  Temple,  partly  by 
the  recommendation  of  Bishop 
Aylmer.  Strype,  Ann.  III.  i, 
352 :  although  in  Whitg.  1.  344. 
he  says,  '*  Sandys,  Bishop  of  Lon- 
"  don."] 

*>  [In  the  register  of  C.C.C.  is 
the  following ;  an  instance,  probably, 
of  Hooker's  gratitude:  "  1581,  ai 
"  Jun.  Ego  Gulielmus  C%iircAiiuifi 
"  vicesimo  primo  Junii  admissus 
"  sum  et  juratus  in  subsacristam 
"  hujus  coilegii."] 
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"  SL  tender  constitution;*'  an3  "that  it  was  best  for  him 
"  to  have  a  wife,  that  might  prove  a  nurse  to  him ;  such 
''  an  one  as  might  both  prolong  his  life,  and  make  it  more 
'^  comfortable ;  and  such  an  one  she  could  and  would  pro- 
'^  vide  for  him,  if  he  thought  fit  to  many/'  And  he  not 
considering  that  ''the  children  of  this  world  are  wiser  in 
''  their  generation  than  the  children  of  light;''  but,  like  a 
true  Nathanael,  fearing  no  guile,  because  he  meant  none,  did 
give  her  such  a  power  as  Eleazar  was  trusted  with,  (you 
may  read  it  in  the  book  of  Genesis,)  when  he  was  sent  to 
choose  a  wife  for  Isaac ;  for,  even  so  he  trusted  her  to  choose 
for  him,  promising  upon  a  fair  summons  to  return  to  London, 
and  accept  of  her  choice ;  and  he  did  so  in  that  or  about  the 
year  following.  Now  the  wife  provided  for  him,  was  her 
daughter  Joan,  who  brought  him  neither  beauty  nor  portion ; 
and  for  her  conditions,  they  were  too  like  that  wife's,  which 
is  by  Solomon  compared  to  ''a  dripping  house ^^i"  so  that 
the  g^ood  man  had  no  reason  to  ''rejoice  in  the  wife  of  his 
"  youth,"  but  too  just  cause  to  say  with  the  holy  Prophet, 
"  Wo  is  me,  that  I  am  constrained  to  have  my  habitation  in 
«'  the  tente  of  Kedar !" 

This  choice  of  Mr.  Hooker's  (if  it  were  his  choice)  may  be 
wondered  at;  but  let  us  consider  that  the  prophet  Ezekiel 
says,  "There  is  a  wheel  within  a  wheel;"  a  secret  sacred 
wheel  of  Providence  (most  visible  in  marriages),  guided  by 
his  hand,  that  "  allows  not  the  race  to  the  swift,"  nor  "  bread 
"  to  the  wise,"  nor  g^ood  wives  to  g^ood  men :  and  he  that  can 
bring  good  out  of  evil  (for  mortals  are  blind  to  this  reason) 
only  knows  why  this  blessing  was  denied  to  patient  Job,  to 
meek  Moses^,  and  to  our  as  meek  and  patient  Mr.  Hooker. 
But  so  it  was ;  and  let  the  reader  cease  to  wonder,  for  "  aflUc- 
"  tion  is  a  divine  diet;"  which,  though  it  be  not  pleasing  to 
mankind,  yet  Almighty  Grod  hath  often,  very  often  imposed  it 
as  good,  though  bitter  physick  to  those  children  whose  souls 
are  dearest  to  him. 


^  (Troverbs  xiz.  13.  "  The  con-  tion  was  made  is  not  clear^espedallj 

''tentions  of  a  wife  an  a  eontiniial  considerinflr  Hooker's  own  inteipre- 

•*  dropmng."]  tation  of  the  place  in  scripture  here 

^  [pnffijMj  "  as  9fme  tkmk,  to  referred  to.    See  £.  P.  v.  c  62.  par. 

•«  meek  Moaes."    Why  the  altera-  24,] 
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And  by  this  marriage  the  good  man  was  drawn  from  the 
tranquillity  of  his  college**;  from  that  garden  of  piety,  of 
pleasure,  of  peace,  and  a  sweet  conversation,  into  the  thorny 
wilderness  of  a  busy  world ;  into  those  corroding  cares  that 
attend  a  married  priest,  and  a  country  parsonage ;  which  waa 
Draiton  Beauchamp  in  Buckinghamshire  (not  far  from  Ailes- 
bury,  and  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln) ;  to  which  he  was  pre- 
sented by  John  Cheny,  esq.  then  patron  of  it,  the  9th  of 
December  1584,  where  he  behaved  himself  so  as  to  give  no 
occasion  of  evil,  but  (as  St.  Paul  adviseth  a  minister  of  Grod) 
"  in  much  patience,  in  afflictions,  in  anguishes,  in  necessities ; 
'^  in  poverty,  and  no  doubt  in  long-suffering  -,"  yet  troubling 
no  man  with  his  discontents  and  wants. 

And  in  this  condition  he  continued  about  a  year,  in  which 
time  his  two  pupils,  Edwin  Sandys  and  George  Cranmer^*, 
took  a  journey  to  see  their  tutor ;  where  they  found  him  with 
a  book  in  his  hand  (it  was  the  Odes  of  Horace),  he  being 
then,  like  humble  and  innocent  Abel,  tending  his  small  allot- 
ment of  sheep  in  a  common  field,  which  he  told  his  pupils  he 
was  forced  to  do  then,  for  that  his  servant  was  gone  home 
to  dine,  and  assist  his  wife  to  do  some  necessary  household 
business.  When  his  servant  returned  and  released  him,  then 
his  two  pupils  attended  him  unto  his  house,  where  their  best 
entertainment  was  his  quiet  company,  which  was  presently " 
denied  them;  for  " Richard  was  called  to  rock  the  cradle *^;^' 
and  the  rest  of  their  welcome  was  so  like  this,  that  they  stayed 
but  till  the  next  morning,  which  was  time  enough  to  discover 
and  pity  their  tutor's  condition;  and  they  having  in  that  time 
r^oiced  in  the  remembrance,  and  then  paraphrased  on  many 


M  [The  college  at  that  time  was  Cranmer,  not   till   July  13,  1589. 

less  tranquil  than  usual :  as  might  This  seems  to  shew  that  they  went 

be  expected  after  the  strong  mea-  abroad  together  after  their  visit  to 

sures   taken   in    1568.     Mr.  Ful-  Hooker,  and    of   course  confirms 

man's    papers    contain    many    in-  Walton's  correction.] 

stances,  besides  those  which  have  ^  ["  This  narrative  reminds  me 

been  adduced,   of  the  turbulence  "  of  a  domestic  picture  in  the  Life 

and  faction  by  which  it  was  long  "  of  Melancthon,  who  was  seen  by 

infested  .J  "  one  of  his  friends  with  one  hand 

^ [Originally, "wereretumed from  "rocking  the  cradle  of  his  child, 

"  travel,  and  took  a  journey,"  &c.  "  with  the  other  holding  a  book." 

Now    it    appears    from    Fnlman's  Zouch,  Life  of  Walton,  subjoined  to 

papers,  vol.  VIIL  that  Sandys  was  Walton's  Lives,  IL  p.  370,  note.] 
made  regent  M.  A.  July  8,  1583 ; 
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of  the  innocent  recreations  of  their  younger  days,  and  other 
like  diversions^  and  thereby  given  him  as  much  present  com- 
fort as  they  were  able,  they  were  forced  to  leave  him  to  the 
company  of  his  wife  Joan,  and  seek  themselves  a  quieter  lodg- 
ing for  next  night.  But  at  their  parting  from  him,  Mr. 
Cranmer  said,  ''  Good  tutor,  I  am  sorry  your  lot  is  fallen  in 
"  no  better  ground  as  to  your  parsonage :  and  more  sony 
''  that  your  wife  proves  not  a  more  comfortable  companion 
"  after  you  have  wearied  yourself  in  your  restless  studies.'' 
To  whom  the  good  man  replied,  "  My  dear  George,  if  saints 
'^  have  usually  a  double  share  in  the  miseries  of  this  life,  I 
''  that  am  none,  ought  not  to  repine  at  what  my  wise  Creator 
"  hath  appointed  for  me,  but  labour  (as  indeed  I  do  daily)  to 
'^  submit  mine  to  his  will,  and  possess  my  soul  in  patience  and 
"  peace.'' 

At  their  return  to  London,  Edwin  Sandys  acquaints  his 
father^7^  who  was  then  Archbishop  of  York,  with  his  tutor's 
sad  condition,  and  solicits  for  his  removal  to  some  benefice 
that  might  give  him  a  more  quiet  and  a  more  comfortable 
subsistence;  which  his  father  did  most  willingly  grant  him, 
when  it  should  next  fall  into  his  power.  And  not  long  after 
this  time,  which  was  in  the  year  1585*8,  Mr.  Alvie  (Master  of 
the  Temple)  died,  who  was  a  man  of  a  strict  life,  of  great 
*  learning,  and  of  so  venerable  behaviour,  as  to  gain  so  high 
a  degree  of  love  and  reverence  from  all  men,  that  he  was 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  Father  Alvie.  And  at  the 
Temple  reading,  next  after  the  death  of  this  Father  Alvie,  he 
the  said  Archbishop  of  York  being  then  at  dinner  with  the 
judges,  the  reader  and  benchers  of  that  society,  met  with  a 
general  condolement  for  the  death  of  Father  Alvie,  and  with 
a  high  commendation  of  his  saint-like  life,  and  of  his  great 
merit  both  towards  God  and  man ;  and  as  they  bewailed  his 
death,  so  they  wished  for  a  like  pattern  of  virtue  and  learning 
to  succeed  him.  And  here  came  in  a  fair  occasion  for  the 
bishop  to  conmiend  Mr.  Hooker  to  Father  Alvie's  place,  which 
he  did  with  so  effectual  an  earnestness,  and  that  seconded 
with  so  many  other  testimonies  of  his  worth,  that  Mr.  Hooker 

^7  [Corrected  from  'Uhen  bishop  ^  He  was  dead,  and  the  place 
"  of  London,  and  after  archbi-  void  in  the  month  of  August,  anno 
"  shop."]  1584.  J,  S.   [John  Strype.] 
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was  sent  for  from  Draiton  Beanchamp  to  London,  and  there 
the  mastership  of  the  Temple  proposed  unto  him  by  the  bishop, 
as  a  greater  freedom  from  his  country  cares,  the  advantage 
of  a  better  society,  and  a  more  liberal  pension  than  his  country 
parsonage  did  aflford  him.  But  these  reasons  were  not  power- 
ful enough  to  incline  him  to  a  willing  acceptance  of  it :  his 
wish  was  rather  to  gain  a  better  country  living,  where  he 
might  "  see  God's  blessing  spring  out  of  the  earth,  and  be 
'^  fi-ee  from  noise''  (so  he  exprest  the  desire  of  his  heart), 
"  and  eat  that  bread  which  he  might  more  properly  call  his 
''  own  in  privacy  and  quietness."  But,  notwithstanding  this 
averseness,  he  was  at  last  persuaded  to  accept  of  the  bishop's 
proposal,*  and  was  by  patent  for  life  made  Master  of  the 
Temple  the  17th  of  March,  1585^^^  he  being  then  in  the 
thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

^  [But  before  any  mention  was  made  of  Mr.  Hooker  for  this  Ende** 
place,  two  other  divines  were  nominated  to  succeed  Alvey ;  -J^^^  f^ 
whereof  Mr.  Walter  Travers,  a  disciplinarian  in  his  judgment  be  Blifter 
and  practice,  and  preacher  here  in  the  afternoons,  was  chief,  Xemple. 
and  recommended  by  Alvey  himself  on  his  deathbed,  to  be 
master  aft;er  him :  and  no  marvel,  for  Alvey's  and  Travers's 
principles  did  somewhat  correspond.     And  many  gentlemen 
of  the  house  desired  himj    which  desire  the  lord  treasurer 
Burghley  was  privy  to,  and  by  their  request,  and  his  own 
inclination  towards  him,  being  a  good  preacher,  he  moved 
the  queen  to  allow  of  him ;  for  the  disposal  of  the  place  was 
in  her.     But  Archbishop  Whitgift  knew  the  man,  and  his 
hot  temper  and  principles,  from  the  time  he  was  fellow  in 
Trinity  college,  and  had  observed  his  steps  ever  after :   he 
knew  how  turbulently  he  had  carried  himself  at  the  college, 
how  he  had  disowned  the  English  established  church  and 
episcopacy,  and  went  to  Geneva,  and  afterwards  to  Antwerp, 

^  This  you  may  find  in  the  Tern-  year   bv   patent,    in    terminis,    as 

pie    records.      William    Ermstead  Alvey  nad  it,  and  he  left  it  33 

was  Master  of  the  Temple  at  the  Eliz. 

dissolution  of  the  priory,  and  died        That  year  Dr.  Balffey  succeeded 

2  Eliz.  Richard  Hooker.     [The  year  meant 

Richard    Alvey,    Bat.    Divinity,  by  Walton  is  no  doubt  1584.] 
Pat.  13  Feb.   2  Eliz.  Magister  sive       «>  [The  portions  between  brackets 

Cuitos   Domus    et    EcciesuB   novi  are  the  adaitions  of  Mr.  Str3rpe,  who 

TempU  ;  died  37  Eliz.  revised  the  Life  of  Hooker  for  the 

Richard   Hooker  succeeded  that  edition  of  his  works  printed  1705.] 
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to  be  ordained  minister^  as  he  was  by  Villers^*  and  Cart- 
wright  and  others^  the  heads  of  a  congregation  there ;  and  so 
came  back  again  more  confirmed  for  the  discipline.  And 
knowing  how  much  the  doctrine  and  converse  of  the  master 
to  be  placed  here  would  influence  the  gentlemen,  and  their 
influence  and  authority  prevail  in  all  parts  of  the  realm,  where 
their  habitations  and  estates  were,  that  careful  prelate  made  it 
^*P<»««d^his  endeavour  to  stop  Travers'  coming  in;  and  had  a  learned 
bighop.  nian  in  his  view,  and  of  principles  more  conformable  and 
agreeable  to  the  church,  namely  one  Dr.  Bond,  the  queen's 
chaplain,  and  one  well  known  to  her.  She  well  understanding 
the  importance  of  this  place,  and  knowing  by  the  archbishop 
what  Travers  was,  by  a  letter  he  timely  writ  to  her  majesty 
upon  the  vacancy,  gave  particular  order  to  the  treasurer  to 
discourse  with  the  archbishop  about  it. 

The  lord  treasurer,  hereupon,  in  a  letter,  consulted  with 
the  said  archbishop,  and  mentioned  Travers  to  him  as  one 
desired  by  many  of  the  house.  But  the  archbishop  in  his 
answer,  plainly  signified  to  his  lordship  that  he  judged  him 
altogether  unfit,  for  the  reasons  mentioned  before;  and  that 
he  had  reconmiended  to  the  queen  Dr.  Bond  as  a  very  fit 
person.  But  however  she  declined  him,  fearing  his  bodily 
strength  to  perform  the  duty  of  the  place,  as  she  did  Travers 
for  other  causes.  And  by  laying  both  aside,  she  avoided 
giving  disgust  to  either  of  those  great  men.  This  Dr.  Bond 
seems  to  be  that  Dr.  Nicholas  Bond  that  afterwards  was  Pre- 
sident of  Magdalen  college,  Oxon,  and  was  much  abused  by 
Martin  Mar-prelate. 

These  particulars  I  have  collected  from  a  letter  of  the  arch- 
bishop to  the  queen,  and  other  letters  that  passed  between  the 
archbishop  and  the  lord  treasurer  about  this  affair,  while  the 
mastership  was  vacant.  The  passages  whereof,  taken  verbatim 
out  of  their  said  letters,  may  deserve  here  to  be  specified  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  readers. 

And  first,  in  the  month  of  August,  upon  the  death  of 

the  former  master,  the  archbishop  wrote  this  letter  unto  the 

queen: 

Theaixshbi-      ^<  It  may  please  your  majesty  to  be  advertised,  that  the 

«ltieen  oon* ''  mastership  of  the  Temple  is  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr. 

*'  [Of  whom  see  some  account  in  Strype^  Whitg.  1. 477.] 
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"  Alvey.   The  living  is  not  great,  yet  doth  it  require  a  learned,  ceming  tho 

''  discreet,  and  wise  man,  in  respect  of  the  company  there :  thS"Mttp?e. 

^'  who  being  well  directed  and  taught  may  do  much  good 

"  elsewhere  in  the  conmionwealth,  as  otherwise  also  they  may 

"  do  much  harm.     And  because  I  hear  there  is  a  suit  made 

"  unto  your  highness  for  one  Mr.  Travers,  I  thought  it  my 

"  duty  to  signify  unto  your  majesty,  that  the  said  Travers 

'^  hath  been  and  is  one  of  the  chief  and  principal  authors  of 

^^  dissension  in  this  church,  a  contemner  of  the   book  of 

*'  Prayers,  and  of  other  orders  by  authority  established;   an 

'^  earnest  seeker  of  innovation ;  and  either  in  no  degree  of  the 

"  ministry  at  all,  or  else  ordered  beyond  the  seas ;  not  accord- 

"  ing  to  the  form  in  this  church  of  England  used.     Whose 

"  placing  in  that  room,  especially  by  your  majesty,  would 

^'  greatly  animate  the  rest  of  that  faction,  and  do  very  much 

"  harm  in  sundry  respects. 

"  Your  majesty  hath  a  chaplain  of  your  own.  Dr.  Bond, 
"  a  man  in  my  opinion  very  fit  for  that  office,  and  willing 
"  also  to  take  pains  therein,  if  it  shall  please  your  highness 
"  to  bestow  it  upon  him.  Which  I  refer  to  your  most  gra- 
"  cious  disposition ;  beseeching  Almighty  God  long  to  bless, 
"  prosper,  and  preserve  your  majesty  to  his  glory,  and  all  oiur 
"  comforts. 

"  Your  majesty's  most  faithful  servant  and  chaplain, 

€j?         r^  A  "Jo.  CaNTUAK.'^ 

'  From  Croyden, 

"  the     day  of  August,  1584." 

Next,  in  a  letter  of  the  archbishop  to  the  lord  treasurer, 
dated  from  Lambeth,  Sept.  14, 1584,  he  hath  these  words : 

"  I  beseech  your  lordship  to  help  such  an  one  to  the  master-  Themrchbi- 
"  ship  of  the  Temple,  as  is  known  to  be  conformable  to  the  Jo^trei^  * 
'^  laws  and  orders  established ;  and  a  defender  not  a  depraver  «uper. 
"  of  the  present  state  and  government.     He  that  now  readcth 
"  there  is  nothing  less,  as  I  of  mine  own  knowledge  and  ex- 
"  perience  can  testify.     Dr.  Bond  is  desirous  of  it,  and  I  know 
''  not  a  fitter  man.^* 

The  lord  treasurer  in  a  letter  to  the  archbishop,  dated  from 
Oatlands  (where  the  queen  now  was),  Sept.  17,  1584,  thus 
wrote  : —  The  lord 

"  The  queen  hath  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  Travers  Sl^J^^l! 

shop. 
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"  to  be  master  of  the  Temple.  Whereunto  I  answered,  that 
"  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Alvey  in  his  sickness,  and  a  mmiber 
"  of  honest  gentlemen  of  the  Temple,  I  had  yielded  my  allow- 
"  anee  of  him  to  the  place,  so  as  he  would  shew  himself  con- 
"  formable  to  the  orders  of  the  church.  Whereunto  I  was 
"  informed,  that  he  would  so  be.  But  her  majesty  told  me, 
"  that  your  grace  did  not  so  allow  of  him.  Which  I  said 
''  might  be  for  some  things  supposed  to  be  written  by  him  in 
''  a  book  intituled,  JDe  JDisciplina  JEcclemtstica.  Whereupon 
''  her  majesty  commanded  me  to  write  to  your  grace  to  know 
''  your  opinion,  which  I  pray  your  grace  to  signify  unto  her, 
''  as  God  shall  move  you.  Surely  it  were  great  pity  that  any 
''  impediment  should  be  occajsion  to  the  contrary ;  for  he  is 
'^  well  learned,  very  honest,  and  well  allowed  and  loved  of 
''  the  generality  of  that  house.  Mr.  Bond  told  me,  that  your 
'^  grace  liked  well  of  him ;  and  so  do  I  also,  as  one  well 
"  learned  and  honest ;  but,  as  I  told  him,  if  he  came  not  to 
''  the  place  with  some  applause  of  the  company,  he  shall  be 
"  weary  thereof.  And  yet  I  conmiended  him  unto  her  ma- 
''  jesty,  if  Travers  should  not  have  it.  But  her  majesty  thinks 
*'  him  not  fit  for  that  place,  because  of  his  infirmities.  Thus 
"  wishing  your  grace  assistance  of  God's  Spirit  to  govern  your 
''  charge  unblameably, 

"  Your  grace's  to  conmiand, 

"  From  the  court  at  Oatlands,  ''  WiLL.  BuRGHLEY.'' 

"the  17th  Sept.  1584." 

Part  of  the  archbishop's  letter  in  answer  to  this  was  to  this 

tenor: 

TheMPohbi-      '^  Mr.  Travers,  whom  your  lordship  names  in  your  letter, 

awer  to  Se  "  ^  ^  ^^  "^^  better  known,  I  think,  than  to  myself.     I  did 

letterofthe  "  elect  him  fellow  of  Trinity  college,  being  before  rejected 

g^ro,,         "  by  Dr.  Beaumont  for  his  intolerable  stomach :   whereof  I 

''  had  also  afterwards  such  experience,  that  I  was  forced  by 

''  due  pimishment  so  to  weary  him,  till  he  was  fain  to  travel, 

''  and  depart  from  the  college  to  Geneva,  otherwise  he  should 

"  have  been  expelled  for  want   of  conformity  towards  the 

''  orders  of  the  house,  and  for  his  pertinacy.     Neither  was 

"  there  ever  any  under  our  government,  in  whom  I  found 

"  less  submission  and  humility  than  in  him.     Nevertheless  if 
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''  time  and  years  have  now  altered  that  disposition  (which  I 
''  cannot  believe,  seeing  yet  no  token  thereof,  but  rather 
''  the  contrary),  I  will  be  as  ready  to  do  him  good  as  any 
''  friend  he  hath.  Otherwise  I  cannot  in  duty  but  do  my 
"  endeavour  to  keep  him  from  that  place,  where  he  may 
''  do  so  much  harm,  and  do  little  or  no  good  at  all.  For 
''  howsoever  some  commend  him  to  your  lordship  and  others, 
'^  yet  I  think  that  the  greater  and  better  number  of  both 
''  the  Temples  have  not  so  good  an  opinion  of  him.  Sure 
"  I  am  that  divers  grave,  and  of  the  best  affected  of  them, 
*'  have  shewed  their  misliking  of  him  to  me ;  not  only  out 
'^  of  respect  of  his  disorderliness,  in  the  manner  of  the  com- 
^^  munion,  and  contempt  of  the  prayers,  but  also  of  his  neg- 
'^  ligence  in  reading.  Whose  lectures,  by  their  report,  are 
''  so  barren  of  matter,  that  his  hearers  take  no  conmiodity 
"  thereby. 

"  The  book  Be  Disciplina  Uccksiastica,  by  common  opi- 
'^  nion,  hath  been  reputed  of  his  penning,  since  the  first 
'^  publishing  of  it.  And  by  divers  arguments  I  am  moved 
^'  to  make  no  doubt  thereof.  The  drift  of  which  book  is 
^'  wholly  against  the  state  and  government.  Wherein  also^ 
"  among  other  things,  he  condemneth  the  taking  and  paying 
"  of  first  fruits,  tenths,  &c.^^  And  therefore,  imless  he  will 
"  testify  his  conformity  by  subscription,  as  all  others  do, 
"  which  now  enter  into  ecclesiastical  livings,  and  make  proof 
^'  unto  me  that  he  is  a  minister  ordered  according  to  the 
"  laws  of  this  church  of  England,  as  I  verily  believe  he  is 
'^  not,  because  he  forsook  his  place  in  the  college  upon  that 
"  account ;  I  can  by  no  means  yield  my  consent  to  the 
"  placing  him  there,  or  elsewhere,  in  any  ftmction  of  this 
''  church.^'] 

And  here  I  shall  make  a  stop ;  and,  that  the  reader  may 
the  better  judge  of  what  follows,  give  him  a  character  of  the 
times,  and  temper  of  the  people  of  this  nation,  when  Mr. 

^  [Fol.  88.    "  Quum  omnia  hie  "  esse   videntur)  Collationum,  Re- 

"  locus  de  ecclesia  nostra  indignis-  "  signationum,  et  aliarum  nundina- 

''  sime  spoliata  a  doctissimo  viro  "  tionum    et    spoliationum    direp- 

'*  Martino  Bucero  perpur^atus  sit  "  tiones  prosecutus  sit :   male  haec 

"  eo  libra  quern  ante  memini,  quum-  "  ex    eruditissimis    iUius    scriptifl 

"  que  eodem  libra  non  solum  Im-  "  peti,    quo   migorem    autoritatem 

"  propriationum,  sed  et  Annalium  "  oratio  ntec  habere  possit."] 
"  (quae  ejusdem   species   qusdam 
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Hooker  had  his  admission  into  this  place :  a  place  which  he 
accepted,  rather  than  desired :  and  yet  here  he  promised  him- 
self a  virtuous  quietness,  that  blessed  tranquillity  which  he 
always  prayed  and  laboured  for;  that  so  he  might  in  peace 
bring  forth  the  fruits  of  peace,  and  glorify  God  by  uninter- 
rupted prayers  and  praises:  for  this  he  always  thirsted  and 
prayed :  but  Almighty  God  did  not  grant  it :  for  his  ad- 
mission into  this  place  was  the  very  beginning  of  those  op- 
positions and  anxieties,  which  till  then  this  g^ood  man  was 
a  stranger  to;  and  of  which  the  reader  may  guess  by  what 
follows. 

In  this  character  of  the  times,  I  shall,  by  the  reader's 
favour,  and  for  his  information,  look  so  far  back  as  to  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  a  time,  in  which 
the  many  pretended  titles  to  the  crown,  the  frequent  treasons, 
the  doubts  of  her  successor,  the  late  civil  war,  and  the  sharp 
persecution  for  religion  that  raged  to  the  eflusion  of  so 
much  blood  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  were  fresh  in 
the  memory  of  all  men;  and  begot  fears  in  the  most  pious 
and  wisest  of  this  nation,  lest  the  like  days  should  return 
again  to  them,  or  their  present  posterity.  And  the  appre- 
hension of  these  dangers  begot  a  hearty  desire  of  a  settle- 
ment in  the  church  and  state;  believing,  there  was  no  other 
probable  way  left  to  make  them  sit  quietly  under  their  own 
vines  and  fig-trees,  and  enjoy  the  desired  fruit  of  their  la- 
bours. But  time,  and  peace,  and  plenty,  begot  self-ends; 
and  these  begot  animosities,  envy,  opposition,  and  unthank- 
frilness  for  those  very  blessings  for  which  they  lately  thirsted, 
being  then  the  very  utmost  of  their  desires,  and  even  beyond 
their  hopes. 

This  was  the  temper  of  the  times  in  the  beginning  of  her 
reign  ^ :  and  thus  it  continued  too  long :  for  those  very  people 
that  had  enjoyed  the  desires  of  their  hearts  in  a  reformation 
from  the  church  of  Rome,  became  at  last  so  like  the  grave, 
as  never  to  be  satisfied,  but  were  still  thirsting  for  more  and 
more :  neglecting  to  pay  that  obedience,  and  perform  those 
vows  which  they  made  in  their  days  of  adversities  and  fear : 
80  that  in  short  time  there  appeared  three  several  interests, 

*>  [See  a  note  on  these  words  in  Dr.Wordsworth's  Eccl.  Biog.  IV.  217.] 
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each  of  them  fearless  and  restless  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
designs ;  they  may  for  distinction  be  called^  the  active  Roman- 
ists, the  restless  Nonconformists  (of  which  there  were  many 
sorts),  and,  the  passive  peaceable  Protestant.  The  counsels  of 
the  first  considered  and  resolved  on  in  Rome:  the  second  in 
Scotland,  in  Geneva,  and  in  divers  selected,  secret,  dangerous 
conventicles,  both  there,  and  within  the  bosom  of  our  own 
nation :  the  third  pleaded  and  defended  their  cause  by  esta- 
blisht  laws,  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil ,-  and,  if  they  were 
active,  it  was  to  prevent  the  other  two  from  destroying  what 
was  by  those  known  laws  happily  establisht  to  them  and  their 
posterity. 

I  shall  forbear  to  mention  the  very  many  and  dangerous 
plots  of  the  Romanists  against  the  church  and  state ;  because 
what  is  principally  intended  in  this  digression,  is  an  account 
of  the  opinions  and  activity  of  the  Nonconformists ;  against 
whose  judgment  and  practice,  Mr.  Hooker  became  at  last, 
but  most  unwillingly,  to  be  engaged  in  a  book- war;  a  war 
which  he  maintained  not  as  against  an  enemy,  but  with  the 
spirit  of  meekness  and  reason. 

In  which  number  of  Nonconformists,  though  some  might 
be  sincere,  well  meaning  men,  whose  indiscreet  zeal  might 
be  so  like  charity,  as  thereby  to  cover  a  multitude  of  their 
errors ;  yet,  of  this  party,  there  were  many  that  were  possest 
with  a  high  degree  of  '^  spiritual  wickedness  /'  I  mean,  with 
an  innate  restless  pride  and  malice.  I  do  not  mean  the  visible 
carnal  sins  of  gluttony  and  drunkenness,  and  the  like,  (from 
which  good  Lord  deliver  us,)  but  sins  of  a  higher  nature, 
because  they  are  more  unlike  God,  who  is  the  God  of  love 
and  mercy,  and  order,  and  peace;  and  more  like  the  Devil, 
who  is  not  a  glutton,  nor  can  be  drunk,  and  yet  is  a  devil; 
but  I  mean  those  spiritual  wickednesses  of  malice  and  re- 
venge, and  an  opposition  to  government :  men  that  joyed 
to  be  the  authors  of  misery,  which  is  properly  his  work, 
that  is  the  enemy  and  disturber  of  mankind;  and  thereby 
greater  sinners  than  the  glutton  or  drunkard,  though  some 
will  not  believe  it.  And  of  this  party,  there  were  also  many, 
whom  prejudice  and  a  furious  zeal  had  so  blinded,  as  to  make 
them  neither  to  hear  reason,  nor  adhere  to  the  ways  of  peace : 
men,  that  were  the  very  dregs  and  pest  of  mankind ;  men 
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whom  pride  and  self-conceit  had  made  to  overvalue  their 
own  pitiful^  crooked  wisdom  so  much^  as  not  to  be  ashamed 
to  hold  foolish  and  unmannerly  disputes  against  those  men 
whom  they  ought  to  reverence,  and  those  laws  which  they 
ought  to  obey ;  men  that  laboured  and  joyed  first  to  find  out 
the  faults,  and  then  to  '^  speak  evil  of  government/'  and  to  be 
the  authors  of  concision :  men,  whom  company,  and  con- 
versation, and  custom  had  at  last  so  blinded,  and  made  so 
insensible  that  these  were  sins,  that,  like  those  that  '^  perisht 
''  in  the  gainsaying  of  Core,''  so  these  died  without  repenting 
of  these  '^  spiritual  wickednesses,"  of  which  the  practices  of 
Coppinger  and  Racket^  in  their  lives,  and  the  death  of  them 
and  their  adherents,  are  God  knows  too  sad  examples;  and 
ought  to  be  cautions  to  those  men  that  are  inclined  to  the 
like  '^  spiritual  wickednesses." 

And  in  these  times  which  tended  thus  to  confusion,  there 
were  also  many  of  these  scruplemongers  that  pretended  a 
tenderness  of  conscience,  refusing  to  take  an  oath  before  a 
law^  magistrates^ :  and  yet  these  very  men,  in  their  secret 
conventicles,  did  covenant^  and  swear  to  each  other,  to  be 
assiduous  and  faithful  in  using  their  best  endeavours  to  set 
up  the  presbyterian  doctrine  and  discipline ;  and  both  in  such 
a  manner  as  they  themselves  had  not  yet  agreed  onS7^  but, 
up  that  government  must.  To  which  end  there  were  many 
that  wandered  up  and  down,  and  were  active  in  sowing  dis- 
contents and  sedition,  by  venomous  and  secret  murmurings, 
and  a  dispersion  of  scurrilous  pamphlets  and  libels  against 
the  church  and  state;  but  especially  against  the  bishops; 
by  which  means,  together  with  venomous  and  indiscreet 
sermons,  the  common  people  became  so  fanatic,  as  to  believe 
tAe  bishops  to  be  Antichrist,  and  the  only  obstructors  of  Good's 
Discipline;  and  at  last  some  of  them  were  given  over  to  so 
bloody  a  zeal,  and  such  other  desperate  delusions,  as  to  find 


**   [See  Camden.  Ann.  pars  ii.  Dr.  Wordsworth  thinks  Walton 

34.  ed.  1627.     Strype,  Ann.  inaccurate  in  the  mention  of  their 

]  swearing.     But  see  Strype,  Parker, 

trypcWhitg.  I.  502.  II.  25.  11.285.    Collier,  E.  H.  II.  544.I 

a8.  in.  120.  I.  351*  357-    Hooker,  «7  [d,.  Bancroft  proves  their  clis- 

Pref.  to  E.  P.  viii.  13.J  agreement  at  large ;  Survey  of  the 


95J  swearing.     But  see  Strype,  Parker, 

«  rStrype,Whitg.  I.  502.  II.  25.  11.285.    Collier,  E.  H.  II.  544.I 
in.  120.  I.  351*  357-    Hooker,        «7  [d,.  Bancroft  proves  their  clis- 

f.  to  E.  P.  viii.  1 3. J  agreement  at  large ;  Survey  of  the 

^    [By    subscripUon.      Strype,  pretended  holy  Discipline,  c.9-19, 

Whitg.  III.  339.  If.  13.  34,  34.] 
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out  a  text  in  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  that  ''  Antichrist 
''  was  to  be  overcome  by  the  sword.''  So  that  those  very 
men^s^  that  began  with  tender  and  meek  petitions^^,  proceeded 
to  admonitions 70,  then  to  satirical  remonstrances 7^,  and  at  last 
having  like  Absalom7'2  numbered  who  was  not,  and  who  was, 
for  their  cause,  they  got  a  supposed  certainty  of  so  great  a 
party,  that  they  durst  threaten  first  the  bishops,  and  then  the 
Queen  and  parliament^a ;  to  all  which  they  were  secretly  en- 
couraged by  the  earl  of  Leicester,  then  in  great  favour  with 
her  majesty,  and  the  reputed  cherisher  and  patron-general  of 
these  pretenders  to  tenderness  of  conscience ;  his  design  being, 
by  their  means,  to  bring  such  an  odium  upon  the  bishops, 
as  to  procure  an  alienation  of  their  lands,  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  them  for  himself;  which  avaricious  desire  had 
at  last  so  blinded  his  reason,  that  his  ambitious  and  greedy 
hopes  seemed  to  put  him  into  a  present  possession  of  Lambeth- 
house  7*. 

And  to  these  undertakings  the  Nonconformists  of  this  na- 
tion were  much  encouraged  and  heightened  by  a  correspond- 
ence and  confederacy  with  that  brotherhood  in  Scotland^^; 
so  that  here  they  became  so  bold,  that  onc'^  told  the  Queen 


^  [That  is,  the  verv  same  class  or 
party:  Sampson,  Humphrey,  &c. 
being  the  leaders  of  the  Petitioners ; 
Cartwright,  Travers,  Field,  &c.  of 
the  Admonitioners ;  Penry,  Udal], 
and  others,  of  the  Remonstrants.] 

^  [E.ff.  In  the  Convocation  1503. 
Strype,  Ann.  I.  i,  500. 

Foster,  alias  Colman,  his  peti- 
tion to  Secretary  Cecil,  1569.  Ann. 
!•  a»  350.] 

70  [The  two  Admonitions  to  the 
Ptoliament,  1572.] 

71  [The  tracts  under  the  name  of 
Martin  Marprelate,  and  the  like, 
1588.1 

72  [3  Sam.  XV.] 

7«  [Hooker,  Pref.  to  E.  P.  viii. 

13J 

74  [Fuller,  C.  H.  book  ix.  130. 
''  Leicester  cast  a  covetous  eye  on 
''  Lambeth  house,  alleging  as  good 
"  arguments  for  his  obtaining  there- 
"  of,  as  ever  were  urged  by  Ahab 
"  for  Naboth's  vineyard."] 


7&  [See  the  Letter  of  the  general 
Assembly  to  the  Bishops  of  Eng- 
land, Strype,  Parker,  III.  150. 

'*  Since  the  liberty  of  prophes3ring 
"  was  taken  up,  which  came  but 
"  lately  into  the  northern  parts, 
"  (unless  it  were  in  the  towns  of 
"  Newcastle  and  Barwick,  where 
"  Knox,  Mackbray,  and  Udall  had 
*'  sown  their  tares,)  all  things  have 
"  gone  so  cross  and  backward  in 
"  our  church,  that  I  cannot  call  the 
"history  for  these  forty  years  or 
"  more  to  mind,  or  express  my  ob- 
"  servations  upon  it,  but  with  a 
"  bleeding  heart."  Dr.  T.  Jackson, 
Works,  vol.  III.  p.  373. 

•'  It  was  in  the  year  1550,  or  very 
**  near  it,  that  the  famous  Scotcn 
"  divine,  John  Knox^  was  appointed 
"  preacher  to  Ben^ilck,  and  after 
"  that  to  Newcastle."  Strype,  Me- 
morials, II.  I.  369.] 

7«  Mr.  Dering.  ['*  If  you  have 
"  said  sometime  of  yourself,  tan* 
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openly  in  a  sermon^  "  She  was  like  an  untamed  heifer^  that 
"  would  not  be  ruled  by  God's  people,  but  obstructed  his 
"  discipline/'  And  in  Scotland  they  were  more  confident, 
for  there  they  declared  her  an  Atheist  7  7,  and  grew  to  such  a 
height  as  not  to  be  accountable  for  any  thing  spoken  against 
her;  nor /or  treason  against  their  ovm  king,  if  it  were  but  spoken 
in  the  pulpit^ ^;  shewing  at  last  such  a  disobedience  to  him, 
that  his  mother  being  in  England,  and  then  in  distress,  and 
in  prison,  and  in  danger  of  death,  the  church  denied  the  King 
their  prayers  for  her^^;  and  at  another  time,  when  he  had 
appointed  a  day  of  feasting,  their  church  declared  for  a  general 
fast  in  opposition  to  his  authority  ^o. 

To  this  height  they  were  grown  in  both  nations ;  and  by 
these  means  there  was  distilled  into  the  minds  of  the  common 
people  such  other  venomous  and  turbulent  principles,  as  were 
inconsistent  with  the  safety  of  the  church  and  state:  and 
these  opinions  vented  so  daringly,  that,  beside  the  loss  of  life 
and  limbs®*,  the  governors  of  the  church  and  state  were  forced 
to  use  such  other  severities,  as  will  not  admit  of  an  excuse, 
if  it  had  not  been  to  prevent  the  gangrene  of  confiision,  and 
the  perilous  consequences  of  it ;  which,  without  such  preven- 
tion, would  have  been  first  confusion,  and  then  ruin  and 
miseiy  to  this  numerous  nation. 

These  errors  and  animosities  were  so  remarkable,  that  they 
begot  wonder  in  an  ingenious  Italian,  who  being  about  this 
time  come  newly  into  this  nation,  writ  scoffingly  to  a  friend 
in  his  own  country,  to  this  purpose,  "  That  the  common  peo- 
"  pie  of  England  were  wiser  than  the  wisest  of  his  nation ; 
''  for  here  the  very  women   and  shopkeepers  were  able  to 

''  quam  ovis,  *  as  a  sbeep  appointed  [B.  VI.  Ann.  1596.  p.  419.  edit. 

*'  to  be  slaiDe/  take  heed  you  heare  16^5.] 

"  not  now  of  the  Prophet,  tanquam        78  [ibid.  p.  330.  (1584.)  p.  421. 

"  indomita  juvenca,  '  as  an  untamed  (igQoI)] 

"  and  unruUe  heifer.'"  (from  Jerem.        79  [Spotswood,  p.  354.  (1586.)] 

xxxi.  18.)  Wordsworth,  Eccl.  Biogr.        so  fibid.  324.  (158a.)] 

IV.  226.      Walton   probably  took        ^i  [Penry  was  executed  May  1593. 

the  anecdote  from  Fuller,  Church  Barrow  and  Greenwood  the  month 

Hist.  b.  ix.  p.  100.    See  more  of  before.    Strvpe,  Whitg.  II.  175,  &c. 

Deering,  Strype,  Ann.  II.  i.  398,  Stubbs  ana  Page  lost  their  right 

&C.J  hands,  for    the  book  against   the 

7^  Vide  Bishop  Spotswood's  His-  Queen's  marriage,  1580.] 
tory  of  the  Churcn   of  Scotland. 
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''  judge  of  predestination^  and  determine  what  laws  were  fit 
''  to  be  made  concerning  church-government ;  and  then^  what 
"  were  fit  to  be  obeyed  or  abolisht :  That  they  were  more 
"  able  (or  at  least  thought  so)  to  raise  and  determine  per- 
"  plext  cases  of  conscience^  than  the  wisest  of  the  most 
''  learned  colleges  in  Italy :  That  men  of  the  slightest  leam- 
''  ing,  and  the  most  ignorant  of  the  common  people,  were 
"  mad  for  a  new,  or  super,  or  re-reformation  of  religion ; 
"  and  that  in  this  tAey  appeared  like  that  man,  who  would 
"  never  cease  to  whet  and  whet  his  knife,  till  there  was  no  steel 
"  left  to  make  it  useful!*  And  he  concluded  his  letter  with 
this  observation,  "  That  those  very  men  that  were  most 
''  busy  in  oppositions,  and  disputations,  and  controversies, 
"  and  finding  out  the  faults  of  their  governors,  had  usually 
''  the  least  of  Himiility  and  Mortification,  or  of  the  power  of 
"  Godliness/' 

And  to  heighten  all  these  discontents  and  dangers,  there 
was  also  sprung  up  a  generation  of  godless  men;  men  that 
had  so  long  given  way  to  their  own  lusts  and  delusions,  and 
60  highly  opposed  the  blessed  motions  of  his  Spirit,  and  the 
inward  light  of  their  own  consciences,  that  they  became  the 
very  slaves  of  vice,  and  had  thereby  sinned  themselves  into 
a  belief  of  that  which  they  would,  but  could  not  believe; 
into  a  belief  which  is  repugnant  even  to  human  nature  (for 
the  heathens  believe  that  there  are  many  gods),  but  these  had 
sinned  themselves  into  a  belief,  that  there  was  no  Ood ;  and 
so,  finding  nothing  in  themselves  but  what  was  worse  than 
nothing,  began  to  wish  what  they  were  not  able  to  hope 
for,  namely,  "  that  they  might  be  like  the  beasts  that  perish ;'' 
and  in  wicked  company  (which  is  the  atheist's  sanctuary) 
were  so  bold  as  to  say  so,  though  the  worst  of  mankind, 
when  he  is  left  alone  at  midnight,  may  wish,  but  is  not  then 
able  to  think  it;  even  into  a  belief  that  there  is  no  God. 
Into  this  wretched,  this  reprobate  condition,  many  had  then 
sinned  themselves ^^. 

And  now  when  the  church  was  pestered  with  them,  and 

with  all  those  other  forenamed  irregularities ;  when  her  lands 

were  in  danger  of  alienation,  her  power  at  least  neglected, 

and  her  peace  torn  to  pieces  by  several  schisms,  and  such 

82  [Sec  Cranmer'8  Letter  to  Hooker.] 
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heresies  as  do  usually  attend  that  sin^  for  heresies  do  usually 
outlive  their  first  authors ;  when  the  common  people  seemed 
ambitious  of  doing  those  very  things  that  were  forbidden  and 
attended  with  most  dangers,  that  thereby  they  might  be 
pimished,  and  then  applauded  and  pitied;  when  they  called 
the  spirit  of  opposition  a  tender  conscience,  and  complained  of 
persecution,  because  they  wanted  power  to  persecute  others ; 
when  the  giddy  multitude  raged,  and  became  restless  to  find 
out  misery  for  themselves  and  others ;  and  the  rabble  would 
herd  themselves  together,  and  endeavour  to  govern  and  act 
in  spite  of  authority :  in  this  extremity  of  fear,  and  danger 
of  the  church  and  state,  when,  to  suppress  the  growing  evils 
of  both,  they  needed  a  man  of  prudence  and  piety,  and  of 
an  high  and  fearless  fortitude;  they  were  blest  in  all  by 
John  Whitgift  his  being  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  of 
whom  Sir  Henry  Wotton  that  knew  him  well  in  his  youth, 
and  had  studied  him  in  his  age,  gives  this  true  character: 
''  that  he  was  a  man  of  reverend  and  sacred  memory ;  and  of 
''  the  primitive  temper;  a  man  of  such  a  temper,  as  when  the 
^'  Church  by  lowliness  of  spirit  did  flourish  in  highest  examples 
"  of  virtue  8  >/^    And  indeed  this  man  proved  so. 

And  though  I  dare  not  undertake  to  add  to  this  excellent 
and  true  character  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton;  yet,  I  shall  neither 
do  right  to  this  discourse,  nor  to  my  reader,  if  I  forbear  to 
give  him  a  further  and  short  account  of  the  life  and  manners 
of  this  excellent  man;  and  it  shall  be  short,  for  I  long  to  end 
this  digression,  that  I  may  lead  my  reader  back  to  Mr.  Hooker, 
where  we  left  him  at  the  Temple. 

John  Whitgift  was  bom  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  of  a 
family  that  was  ancient,  and  noted  to-be  both  prudent  and 
affable,  and  gentle  by  nature;  he  was  educated  in  Cambridge; 
much  of  his  learning  was  acquired  in  Pembroke-hall,  (where 
Mr.  Bradford  the  martyr  was  his  tutor) ;  from  thence  he  was 
removed  to  Peter-house ;  from  thence  to  be  Master  of  Pem- 
broke-hall; and  from  thence  to  the  Mastership  of  Trinity 
college :  about  which  time  the  Queen  made  him  her  chaplain ; 
and  not  long  after.  Prebend  of  Ely  s^,  and  then  Dean  of  Lin- 


8'  [Reliquias  Wottonianae,  p.  19,        ^  [This  *he  had  not  from  the 
ed.  1051.]  Queen,    but    from    Bishop    Coz. 
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coin  j  and  having  for  many  years  past  looked  upon  him  with 
much  reverence  and  favour,  gave  him  a  fair  testimony  of 
both,  by  giving  him  the  bishopric  of  Worcester,  and  (which 
was  not  with  her  a  usual  favour  ^3)  forgiving  him  his  first- 
fruits  j  then  by  constituting  him  Vice-president  of  the  prin- 
cipality of  Wales.  And  having  experimented  his  wisdom^  his 
justice,  and  moderation  in  the  menage  of  her  affairs,  in  both 
these  places ;  she  in  the  twenty-sixth  of  her  reign  made  him 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  not  long  after  of  her  privy 
council;  and  trusted  him  to  manage  all  her  ecclesiastical 
affairs  and  preferments.  In  all  which  removes,  he  was  like 
the  ark,  which  left  a  blessing  upon  the  place  where  it  rested  ^4; 
and  in  all  his  employments  was  like  Jehoiada,  that  did  good 
unto  Israel***. 

These  were  the  steps  of  this  bishop's  ascension  to  this  place 
of  dignity  and  cares ;  in  which  place  (to  speak  Mr.  Camden's 
very  words  in  his  Annals  of  Queen  Elizabeth  sc)  "  he  devoutly 
"  consecrated  both  his  whole  life  to  God,  and  his  painftd 
''  labours  to  the  good  of  his  church.''  And  yet,  in  this  place 
he  met  with  many  oppositions  in  the  regulation  of  church- 
affairs,  which  were  much  disordered  at  his  entrance,  by  reason 
of  the  age  and  remissness  of  Bishop  Orindal®^^  liis  immediate 
predecessor,  the  activity  of  the  Nonconformists,  and  their 
chief  assistant  the  Earl  of  Leicester ;  and  indeed,  by  too 
many  others  of  the  like  sacrilegious  principles.  With  these 
he  was  to  encounter;  and  though  he  wanted  neither  courage 
nor  a  good  cause,  yet  he  foresaw,  that  without  a  great  mea- 
sure of  the  Queen's  favour,  it  was  impossible  to  stand  in  the 
breach  that  had  been  lately  made  into  the  lands  and  immuni- 
ties of  the  Church,  or  indeed  to  maintain  the  remaining  lands 
and  rights  of  it.     And  therefore  by  justifiable  sacred  insinua- 

Strype,  Whitg.  I.  26,  and  Paule's  85  [3  Chron.  xxiv.  16.] 

Life    of  Whitg.    in   Wordsworth,  ^  [Camden'sBnVannui, translated 

E.  B.  IV.  321,  from  which  latter  by  Holland,  P.  338,  ed.  1610.] 

Walton  took  most  of  the  particulars  ^    Or  ratoer  by  reason  of  his 

here  related.]  suspension  and  sequestration,  which 

®  ["  A  rare  gift  for  her,  who  was  he   lay  under  (together   with   the 

"  ao  good  an  nuswife  of  her  re-  Queen's  displeasure^  for  some  years^ 

"  venues."     Fuller,    C.   H.  b.  x.  when  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  were 

p.  35.J  managed  by  certain  civilians.  J.  S. 

W  [a  Sam.  vi.  1 1.] 
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tions^  such  as  St.  Paul  to  Agrippa,  ("  Agrippa,  believest  thou  ? 
*'  I  know  thou  believest,'^)  he  wrought  himself  into  so  great  a 
degree  of  favour  with  her,  as,  by  his  pious  use  of  it,  hath  got 
both  of  them  a  great  degree  of  fame  in  this  world,  and  of 
gloiy  in  that  into  which  they  are  now  both  entered. 

His  merits  to  the  Queen,  and  her  favours  to  him,  were 
such,  that  she  called  him  her  little  black  Ausband,  and  called 
his  servants  Aer  servants^^:  and  she  saw  so  visible  and  blessed 
a  sincerity  shine  in  all  his  cares  and  endeavours  for  the 
Churches  and  for  her  good,  that  she  was  supposed  to  trust 
him  with  the  very  secrets  of  her  soul,  and  to  make  him  her 
confessor :  of  which  she  gave  many  fair  testimonies ;  and  of 
which  one  was,  that  "  she  would  never  eat  flesh  in  Lent 
''  without  obtaining  a  license  from  her  little  black  husband/' 
and  would  often  say,  '^  she  pitied  him  because  she  trusted  him, 
"  and  had  thereby  eased  herself,  by  laying  the  burden  of  all 
'^  her  clergy-cares  upon  his  shoulders,  which  he  managed  with 
''  prudence  and  piety.'' 

I  shall  not  keep  myself  within  the  promised  rules  of  brevity 
in  this  account  of  his  interest  with  her  majesty,  and  his  care 
of  the  Church's  rights,  if  in  this  digression  I  should  enlarge 
to  particulars;  and  therefore  my  desire  is,  that  one  example 
may  serve  for  a  testimony  of  both.  And,  that  the  reader 
may  the  better  understand  it,  he  may  take  notice,  that  not 
many  years  before  his  being  made  archbishop,  there  passed 
an  act  or  acts  of  parliament ^9,  intending  the  better  preserva- 
tion of  the  church-lands,  by  recalling  a  power  which  was 
vested  in  others  to  sell  or  lease  them,  by  lodging  and  trusting 
the  future  care  and  protection  of  them  only  in  the  crown : 
and  amongst  many  that  made  a  bad  use  of  this  power  or 
trust  of  the  Queen's,  the  Earl  of  Leicester  was  one^;  and 
the  bishop  having,  by  his  interest  with  her  majesty,  put  a 

^  [Paule's  Life  of  Whitgift  in  "  Durham,  moved  her  to  take  to 
Wordsworth's  Eccl.  Bioff.  IV.  387.]    "  herself  divers  bishops'  lands,  the 

^  [i  Eliz.  c.  19;  13  Eliz.  c.  ao,  **  bishopricks  being  then  void,  to 
&c.  See  Blackstone  s  Commen-  ''  the  value  of  i,2O0l.  yearly  rent; 
taries,  II.  31 0, 320, 321,  Colerid{^e*t  "  and  to  settle  upon  them  impropri- 
na  Coll'    "  '    ' 


edition ;  and  Collier's  Eccl.  Hist.  "  ations  in  the  room  thereof."    The 

II.  430,  42a.]  fee-simple  of  a  large  portion  of  such 

^  [B.  g.  "The  Earl  of  Leicester,  lands  to  be  afterwards  granted  to 

''  in  a  suit  to  her  Majesty,  upon  the  him,  the  earl.    Strype,  Ann.  III.  i. 

*'  decease   of   Barnes,    Bishop    of  689.] 
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stop  to  the  earFs  sacrilegious  designs,  they  two  fell  to  an 
open  opposition  before  her;  after  which,  they  both  quitted 
the  room,  not  friends  in  appearance:  but  the  bishop  made 
a  sudden  and  a  seasonable  return  to  her  majesty,  (for  he  found 
her  alone,)  and  spake  to  her  with  great  himiility  and  rever- 
ence, to  this  purpose : 

"  I  beseech  your  majesty  to  hear  me  with  patience,  and 
''  to  believe  that  your^s  and  the  Church's  safety  are  dearer 
''  to  me  than  my  life,  but  my  conscience  dearer  than  both : 
''  and  therefore  give  me  leave  to  do  my  duty,  and  tell  you, 
''  that  jprinces  are  deputed  nursing  fathers  of  the  Church,  and 
"  owe  U  a  protection ;  and  therefore  God  forbid  that  you 
"  should  be  so  much  as  passive  in  her  ruins,  when  you  may 
''  prevent  it;  or  that  I  should  behold  it  without  horror  and 
"  detestation;  or  should  forbear  to  tell  your  majesty  of  the 
"  sin  and  danger  of  sacrilege.  And  though  you  and  myself 
''  were  bom  in  an  age  of  frailties,  when  the  primitive  piety 
"  and  care  of  the  Church's  lands  and  immunities  are  much 
''  decayed ;  yet,  madam,  let  me  beg  that  you  would  first 
''  consider  that  there  are  such  sins  as  profaneness  and  sacri- 
"  lege ;  and  that,  if  there  were  not,  they  could  not  have 
"  names  in  Holy  Writ,  and  particularly  in  the  New  Testa- 
*'  ment.  And  I  beseech  you  to  consider,  that  though  our 
''  Saviour  said,  *  He  judged  no  man  ;'  and  to  testify  it, 
''  would  not  judge  nor  divide  the  inheritance  betwixt  the  two 
*'  brethren,  nor  would  judge  the  woman  taken  in  adultery ; 
''  yet  in  this  point  of  the  Church's  rights  he  was  so  zealous, 
*'  that  he  made  himself  both  the  accuser  and  the  judge,  and 
''  the  executioner  too,  to  punish  these  sins ;  witnessed,  in 
''  that  he  himself  made  the  whip  to  drive  the  profaners  out 
''  of  the  temple,  overthrew  the  tables  of  the  moneychangers, 
''  and  drove  them  out  of  it.  And  I  beseech  you  to  consider, 
''  that  it  was  St.  Paul  that  said  to  those  Christians  of  his 
''  time  that  were  offended  with  idolatry,  yet  committed  sacri- 
"  lege,  '  Thou  that  abhorrest  idols,  dost  thou  commit  sacri- 
''  lege?'  supposing,  (I  think,)  sacrilege  the  greater  sin.  This 
''  may  occasion  your  majesty  to  consider  that  there  is  such 
'^  a  sin  as  sacrilege ;  and  to  incline  you  to  prevent  the  curse 
"  that  will  follow  it,  I  beseech  you  also  to  Qonsider,  that 
''  Constantine  the  first  Christian  emperor,  and  Helena  his 
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''  mother^!,  that  King  Edgar^,  and  Edward  the  Confessor^^, 
*'  and  indeed  many  others  of  your  predecessors^  and  many 
''  private  Christians^  have  also  given  to  Gk)d,  and  to  his 
''  Churchy  much  land^  and  many  immunities^  which  they 
''  might  have  given  to  those  of  their  own  families^  and  did 
^'  not  j  but  gave  them  for  ever  as  an  absolute  right  and  sacri" 
"Jlce  to  Ood :  and  with  these  immunities  and  lands^  they 
"  have  entailed  a  curse  upon  the  alienators  of  them^^ ;  Gk)d 
''  prevent  your  majesty  from  being  liable  to  that  curse^ 
"  which  will  cleave  unto  church-lands^  as  the  leprosy  to  the 
"  Jews. 

''  And^  to  make  you  that  are  trusted  with  their  preservation^ 
''  the  better  to  xmderstand  the  danger  of  it^  I  beseech  you 
"  forget  not,  that  to  prevent  these  curses,  the  Church's  land 
*'  and  power  have  been  also,  endeavoured  to  be  preserved  (as 
''  far  as  human  reason,  and  the  law  of  this  nation,  have  been 
''  able  to  preserve  them)  by  an  inmiediate  and  most  sacred 
'^  obligation  on  the  consciences  of  the  princes  of  this  realm. 
"  For  they  that  consult  Magna  Charta^^  shall  find,  that  as 
''  all  your  predecessors  were  at  their  coronation,  so  you  also 
"  were  sworn  before  all  the  nobility  and  bishops  then  pre- 
"  sent,  and  in  the  presence  of  Ood,  and  in  his  stead  to  him 
''  that  anointed  you,  '  to  maintain  the  church-lands,  and  the 
''  rights  belonging  to  it ;'  and  this  you  yourself  have  testified 
"  openly  to  Gk)d  at  the  holy  altar,  by  laying  your  hands  on 
''  the  Bible  then  lying  upon  it.  And  not  only  Magna  Charta, 
"  but  many  modem  statutes  have  denounced  a  curse  upon 
''  those  that  break  Magna  Charta :  a  curse  like  the  leprosy, 
''that  was  entailed  on  the  Jews^^;  for  as  that,  so  these 
''  curses  have  and  will  cleave  to  the  very  stones  of  those 
"  buildings  that  have  been  consecrated  to  Otod ;  and  the 
''  father's  sin  of  sacrilege  hath  and  will  prove  to  be  entailed 
''  on  his  son  and  family.  And  now,  madam,  what  account 
''  can  be  given  for  the  breach  of  this  oath  at  the  last  great 
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''  day,  either  by  your  majesty,  or  by  me,  if  it  be  wilfiilly,  or 
''  but  negligently  violated,  I  know  not. 

''  And  therefore,  good  madam,  let  not  the  late  lord's  ex- 
f '  ceptions  against  the  failings  of  some  few  clergymen  prevail 
''  with  you  to  punish  posterity  for  the  errors  of  this  present 
''  age ;  let  particular  men  suffer  for  their  particular  errors, 
"  but  let  God  and  his  Church  have  their  inheritance :  and 
"  though  I  pretend  not  to  prophecy,  yet  I  beg  posterity  to 
''  take  notice  of  what  is  already  become  visible  in  many  fami- 
"  lies;  tAat  church-land  added  to  am,  ancient  and  just  inherit^ 
"  ance,  hath  proved  like  a  moth  fretting  a  garment,  and  secret^ 
''  consumed  both;  or  like  the  eagle  thaf  stole  a  coal  from  the 
*'  altar,  and  thereby  set  her  nest  on  fire,  which  consumed  both  her 
"  young  eagles  and  herself  that  stole  it^7. 

"  And,  though  I  shall  forbear  to  speak  reproachfiilly  of 
"  your  father ;  yet  I  beg  you  to  take  notice,  that  a  part  of 
"  the  Church's  rights,  added  to  the  vast  treasure  left  him  by 
''  his  father,  hath  been  conceived  to  bring  an  unavoidable 

consumption  upon  both,  notwithstanding  all  his  diligence 

to  preserve  them.  And  consider  that  after  the  violation 
''  of  those  laws,  to  which  he  had  sworn  in  Magna  Charta, 
"  Otod  did  so  far  deny  him  his  restraining  grace,  that  as  king 
''  Saul  after  he  was  forsaken  of  God  fell  from  one  sin  to 
''  another;  so  he,  till  at  last  he  fell  into  greater  sins  than 
''  I  am  willing  to  mention.  Madam,  religion  is  the  foundation 
''  and  cement  of  human  societies :  and  when  they  that  serve 
*'  at  God's  altar  shall  be  exposed  to  poverty,  then  religion 
"  itself  will  be  exposed  to  scorn,  and  become  contemptible; 
''  as  you  may  already  observe  it  to  be  in  too  many  poor  vicar- 
"  ages  in  this  nation.  And  therefore,  as  you  are  by  a  late 
"  act  or  acts  of  parliament  entrusted  with  a  great  power  to 
"  preserve  or  waste  the  Church's  lands ;  yet  dispose  of  them 
^^for  Jesus'  sake,  as  you  have  promised  to  men,  and  vowed  to 
''  God ;  that  is,  as  the  donors  intended;  let  neither  falsehood 
"  nor  flatteiy  beguile  you  to  do  otherwise :  but  put  a  stop  to 
"  God's  and  the  Levite's  portion,  I  beseech  you,  and  to  the 
''  approaching  ruins  of  His  Church,  as  you  expect  comfort 
"  at  the  last  great  day ;  for.  Kings  must  be  judged.     Pardon 

»7  [beep's  Fables,  by  L'Estrange,  fable  73.] 
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''  this  affectionate  plainness^  my  most  dear  sovereign^  and  let 
"  me  b^  to  be  still  continued  in  your  &Yoar^  and  the  Lord 
''  still  continue  you  in  his/' 

The  Queen's  patient  hearing  this  affectionate  speech^  and 
her  future  care  to  preserve  the  Church's  rights,  which  till 
then  had  been  neglected,  may  appear  a  fair  testimony,  that 
he  made  her's  and  the  Church's  good  the  chiefest  of  his 
cares,  and  that  she  also  thought  so.  And  of  this  there  were 
such  daily  testimonies  given,  as  b^;at  betwixt  them  so  mutual 
a  joy  and  confidence,  that  they  seemed  bom  to  believe  and 
do  good  to  each  other:  she  not  doubting  his  piety  to  be 
more  than  all  Ids  oppQsers,  which  were  many;  nor  doubting 
his  prudence  to  be  equal  to  the  chiefest  of  her  council,  who 
were  then  as  remarkable  for  active  wisdom,  as  those  dangerous 
times  did  require,  or  this  nation  did  ever  enjoy.  And  in  this 
condition  he  continued  twenty  years^^,  in  which  time  he  saw 
some  Sowings,  but  many  more  ebbings  of  her  favour  towards 
all  men  that  had  opposed  him,  especially  the  Earl  of  Leicester : 
so  that  Grod  seemed  still  to  keep  him  in  her  favour,  that 
he  might  preserve  the  remaining  church-lands  and  immunities 
from  sacrilegious  alienations.  And  this  good  man  deserved 
all  the  honour  and  power  with  which  she  gratified  and  trusted 
him;  for  he  was  a  pious  man,  and  naturally  of  noble  and 
gTAtefvl  principles :  he  eased  her  of  all  her  church  cares  by 
his  wise  menage  of  them ;  he  gave  her  faithftd  and  prudent 
counsels  in  all  the  extremities  and  dangers  of  her  temporal 
affairs,  which  were  very  many ;  he  lived  to  be  the  chief  com- 
fort of  her  life  in  her  declining  age,  and  to  be  then  most 
frequently  with  her,  and  her  assistant  at  her  private  devo- 
tions ;  he  lived  to  be  the  greatest  comfort  of  her  soul  upon 
her  death-bed,  to  be  present  at  the  expiration  of  her  last 
breath,  and  to  behold  the  closing  of  those  eyes  that  had  long 
looked  upon  him  with  reverence  and  affection.  And  let  this 
also  be  added,  that  he  was  the  chief  mourner  at  her  sad 
funeral;  nor  let  this  be  forgotten,  that  within  a  few  hours 
after  her  death,  he  was  the  happy  proclaimer,  that  T^ing 
James  (her  peaceful  successor)  was  heir  to  the  crown. 

w  [He  was  confirmed  Archbishop,  Sept.  93,  1583,  and  died  Feb.  2Q, 
i6oj.] 


i 
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Let  me  beg  of  my  reader^  that  he  allow  me  to  say  a  little^ 
and  but  a  little^  more  of  this  good  bishop^  and  I  shall  then 
presently  lead  him  back  to  Mr.  Hooker ;  and,  because  I 
would  hasten,  I  will  mention  but  one  part  of  the  bishop's 
charity  and  hiunility;  but  this  of  both^^ :  he  built  a  large 
almshouse  near  to  his  own  palace  at  Croyden  in  Surrey, 
and  endowed  it  with  maintenance  for  a  master  and  twenty- 
eight  poor  men  and  women;  which  he  visited  so  often,  that 
he  knew  their  names  and  dispositions ;  and  was  so  truly 
humble,  that  he  called  them  Brothers  and  Sisters :  and  when- 
soever the  Queen  descended  to  that  lowliness  to  dine  with 
him  at  his  palace  in  Lambeth,  (which  was  very  often,)  he 
would  usually  the  next  day  shew  the  like  lowliness  to  his 
poor  brothers  and  sisters  at  Croyden,  and  dine  with  them 
at  his  hospital;  at  which  time,  you  may  believe,  there  was 
joy  at  the  table.  And  at  this  place  he  built  also  a  fair  free- 
school,  with  a  good  accommodation  and  maintenance  for  the 
master  and  scholars  ;  which  gave  just  occasion  for  Boyse 
Sisi*«^,  then  ambassador  for  the  French  king,  and  resident 
here,  at  the  bishop^s  death,  to  say,  '^  The  bishop  had  published 
"  many  learned  books ;  but  a  free-school  to  train  up  youth, 
*'  and  an  hospital  to  lodge  and  maintain  aged  and  poor  people, 
''  were  the  best  evidences  of  Christian  learning  that  a  bishop 
*'  could  leave  to  posterity.''  This  good  bishop  lived  to  see 
King  James  settled  in  peace,  and  then  fell  into  an  extreme 
sickness  at  his  palace  in  Lambeth  ^ ;  of  which  when  the  King 
had  notice,  he  went  presently  to  visit  him,  and  found  him 
in  his  bed  in  a  declining  condition,  and  veiy  weak ;  and  after 
some  short  discourse  betwixt  them,  the  King  at  his  -departure 
assured  him,  '^  He  had  a  great  affection  for  him,  and  a  very 
"  high  value  for  his  prudence  and  virtues,  and  would  endeavour 
'^  to  b^  his  life  of  God  for  the  good  of  his  Church."  To 
which  the  good  bishop  replied,  Pro  ecclesia  Dei,  Pro  ecclesia 
Lei:  which  were  the  last  words  he  ever  spake;  therein  testify- 

»  [Paule,  in   Dr.  Wordsworth's  France   in    the    duchy  of  Cleves, 

Eccl.Biog.  IV J91, 392.1  (Sully,  Mem.  VII.  245,  ed.  Liege 

iw  [Jean  deThumery  de  Boissise,  1788,)  and  in  Denmark  (ibid.  285.)] 

conns^or  to  King  Henry  IV :  who  >  [He  was  seized  with  palsy  at 

signed  the  commercial  treaty  with  Whitehall,  just  after  an  audience  of 

Enffland,  i6o6,  (Rymer,  xvi.  645,)  the  King.    Panic's  Life,  397.] 
ana  was  afterwards  ambassador  of 
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ing,  that  as  in  his  life^  so  at  his  deaths  his  chiefest  care  was 
of  God's  Church. 

This  John  Whitgift  was  made  archbishop  in  the  year  1583. 
In  which  busy  place  he  continued  twenty  years  and  some 
months;  and  in  which  time^  you  may  believe^  he  had  many 
trials  of  his  courage  and  patience;  but  his  motto  was^  Fincil 
quipatitur:  and  he  made  it  good. 

Many  of  his  many  trials  were  occasioned  by  the  then  power- 
ful Earl  of  Leicester,  who  did  still  (but  secretly)  raise  and 
cherish  a  faction  of  Nonconformists  to  oppose  him ;  especially 
one  Thomafi  Cartwright,  a  man  of  noted  learning ;  some 
time  contemporary  with  the  bishop  in  Cambridge,  and  of 
the  same  college,  of  which  the  bishop  had  been  master :  in 
which  place  there  b^^  some  emulations,  (the  particulars 
I  forbear^,)  and  at  last,  open  and  high  oppositions  betwixt 
them ;  and  in  which  you  may  believe  Mr.  Cartwright  was 
most  faulty,  if  his  expulsion  out  of  the  university  can  incline 
you  to  it. 

And  in  this  discontent^  after  the  earl's  death  (which  was 
1588,)  Mr.  Cartwright  appeared  a  chief  cherisher  of  a  party 
that  were  for  the  Greneva  church-government;  and,  to  effect 
it,  he  ran  himself  into  many  dangers  both  of  liberty  and 
life;  appearing  at  the  last  to  justify  himself  and  his  party 
in  many  remonstrances,  which  he  caused  to  be  printed,  and 


2  [Strype,  Whitg.  b.  I.  c.  4,  8. 
Ann.  I.  li.  372.  ..383.  II.  i.  i — 5. 
Bp.  Cooper,  Admon.  146.  ''  Many 
"  Know  that  a  repulse  of  a  dignity 
*'  desired  was  the  cause  that  our 
"  schism  brake  forth,  and  hath  so 
"  eagerly  continued."] 

3  [In  the  edition  of  1733,  and  I 
believe  in  all  following  editions,  this 
passage  stands  as  follows,  the  errors 
naving  been  rectified,  and  several 
additions  made,  as  it  seems,  by 
Strype: 

"  Long  before  the  earl's  death 

Mr.  Cartwright  appeared 

in  many  remonstrances, 

'  especially  that  called  the  Admo- 
'*  nition  to  the  Parliament.  Which 
'  last  he  caused  to  be  printed ;  to 
"  which  the  Doctor  made  an  Answer, 
'  and  Cartwright  replied  upon  him : 


"  and  then  the  Doctor  having  re- 
"  joined  to  his  reply,  (however  Mr. 
''  Cartwright  womd  not  be  satisfied,) 
"  he  wrote  no  more,  but  left  &c. 
"  [And  to  posterity  he  left  such 
"  a  learned  and  useful  book,  as 
"  does  abundantly  establish  the  re- 
"  formation  and  constitution  of  our 
''  Church,  and  vindicate  it  against 
"  all  the  cavils  of  the  innovators.] 
"  After  some  time,  the  Doctor  being 
"  preferred  to  the  See,  first  of  Wor- 
"  cester,  and  then  of  Canterbury, 
"  Mr.  Cartwright,  after  his  share  of 
'*  trouble  and  imprisonment,  (for 
"  setting  up  new  presbyteries  in 
"  divers  places  against  the  esta- 
"  blished  order,)  having  received 
"  from  the  archbishop  many  per- 
"  sonal  favours,  retired  himsdf  to  a 
**  more  private  living."] 
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to  wliicli  the  bishop  made  a  first  answer^  and  Cartwright 
replied  upon  him  :  and  then  the  bishop  having  rejoined  to 
his  first  reply,  Mr.  Cartwright  either  was,  or  was  persuaded 
to  be,  satisfied:  for  he  wrote  no  more*,  but  left  the  reader 
to  be  judge  which  had  maintained  their  cause  with  most 
charity  and  reason.  After  some  silence,  Mr.  Cartwright  re- 
ceived from  the  bishop  many  personal  favours,  and  betook 
himself  to  a  more  private  living,  which  was  at  Warwick, 
where  he  was  made  master  of  an  hospital,  and  lived  quietly, 
and  grew  rich^;  and  where  the  bishop  gave  him  a  license 
to  preach,  upon  promise  not  to  meddle  with  controversies,  but 
incline  his  hearers  to  piety  and  moderation :  and  this  promise 
he  kept  during  his  life,  which  ended  1602,  the  bishop  surviv- 
ing him  but  some  few  months,  each  ending  his  days  in  perfect 
charity  with  the  other. 

[It  is  true,  the  archbishop  treated  Cartwright  with  such  J.  S, 
civility  as  gained  much  upon  him,  and  made  him  declare 
unto  his  patron,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  how  much  the  arch- 
bishop^s  humane  carriage  had  endeared  him  to  him  ;  and 
withal  shewed  his  desire  that  he  might  have  liberty  some- 
times to  have  access  to  him ;  professing  that  he  would  seek  to 
persuade  all  with  whom  he  had  concern  and  converse,  to  keep 
up  an  union  with  the  church  of  England.  This,  I  say,  is 
certain;  but  it  is  not  so  certain,  that  the  archbishop  gave 
Cartwright  a  license  to  preach.  It  appears,  that  in  the  year 
1585  he  reftised  to  grant  it  him,  however  solicited  by  Leices- 

^  PThere  is  an  error  here,  which  To  which  he  adds  many  conjectures 

may  be  traced  to  Fuller,  C.  H.  b.  iz.  on  thepossible  causes  of  Cartwright's 

p.  I03.    "  It  will  not  be  amiss  to  silence :  not  being  at  all  aware  of 

"  set  down  what  writings,  pro  and  the  Second  Reply,  a  much  larger 

"con,  passed  on  the  occasion  of  work  than  the  first;  which  Second 

"  this  book,"  (the  Admonitions  to  Reply  came  out  in  two  parts,  1575 

the   Parliament,   1572,)   "  between  ana  1577.] 

'*two  eminent  authors  of  opposite  ^  ["We  find  him  at  this  time 

*'  parties.       i.    The    Admonition^  "  growinff  rich  in  the  town  of  War- 

"  first  and  second,  made  by  Mr.  *'  wick  (there  master  of  an  hospital) 

'*  Curtwright.    2.  The  Answer  to  "  by  the  benevolence  and  bounty  of 

"  the    Admonition    by    Dr.   John  "  his  foUowers  :  where  he  preached 

"  Whitgift.    3.  The  Repl^  to  the  "  very  temperately,  according  to  his 

"  Answer  to  the    Admonition  by  "  promise  made  to  the  Archbishop.'* 

"  Mr.  Tho.  Cartwright.      4.    The  Fuller,   C.  H.  b.  x.  p.  2,  almost 

"  Defence  of  the  Answer  by  Dr.  verbatim  from  Panic's  Life  of  Whit- 

'' John  Whitgift.     This  last  kept  gift:  see  Wordsworth's  Eccl.  Biog. 

"  the  field,  and  (for  ought  I  can  find)  IV.  366.] 
''received  no  solemn  refutation." 
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The  Earl  of 
Leioester 
to  the  Arch- 
bishop oon- 
oeming 
Mr.  Cart- 
wright. 


ter^s  own  letter  to  do  it;  and  notwithstanding  Cartwiighfs 
promises^  he  required  more  space  of  time  to  be  satisfied  of  his 
conformity.  For  the  elucidation  whereof,  and  some  fiirther 
light  into  this  matter,  let  both  these  letters  be  read  and  con- 
sidered; the  former  of  the  earl  to  the  archbishop;  the  latter 
of  the  archbishop  to  the  earl. 

"  My  good  Lord, 

''  I  most  heartily  thank  you  for   your   favourable   and. 

''  courteous  usage  of  Mr.  Cartwright,  who  hath  so  exceed- 

'^  ing  kindly  taken  it  also,  as,  I  assure  your  Grace,  he  cannot 

"  speak  enough  of  it.     I  trust  it  shall  do  a  great  deal  of 

"  good.     And  he  protesteth  and  professeth  to  me,  to  take 

"  no  other  course,  but  to  the  drawing  of  all  men  to  the 

"  unity  of  the  Church :  and  that  your  Grace  hath  so  dealt 

''  with  him,  as  no  man  shall  so  command  him,  and  dispose 

"  of  him,  as  you  shall :   and  doth  mean  to  let  this  opinion 

"  publicly  be  known,   even  in  the  pulpit,    (if  your  Grrace 

'^  so  permit  him,)  what  he  himself  will,  and  would  all  others 

"  should  do,  for  obedience  to  the  laws  established.     And  if 

"  any  little  scruple  be,  it  is  not  great,  and  easy  to  be  re- 

"  formed  by  your  Grace ;  whom  I  do  most  heartily  entreat 

"  to   continue  your  favour  and  countenance  towards  him, 

'^  with  such  access  sometimes  as  your  leisure  may  permit. 

"  For  I  perceive  he   doth    much   desire  and  crave  it.  See. 

^'  Thus,  my  good  lord,  praying  to  God  to  bless  his  Church, 

*'  and  to  make  his  servants  constant  and  faithful,  I  bid  your 

"  Grace  farewell. 

"  Your  Grace's  very  assured  friend, 

"  Rob.  Lbicestbr.'' 
"  At  the  court,  this  14th  of  July.'* 


Hie  Arch- 
bishop  to 
theEtfl. 


To  which  letter  the  archbishop  returned  this  answer : 

"  My  singular  good  Lord, 
"  Mr.  Cartwright  shall  be  welcome  to  me  at  all  times,  and 
"  using  himself  quietly,  as  becomes  him,  and  as  I  hope  he 
"  will,  he  shall  find  me  willing  to  do  him  any  good :  but  to 
"  grant  unto  him,  as  yet,  my  license  to  preach,  without 
"  longer   trial,   I   cannot ;    especially  seeing   he   protesteth 
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"  himself  to  be  of  the  same  mind  he  was  at  the  writing  of 
"  his  book,  for  the  matter  thereof,  though  not  for  the  manner; 
^'  myself  also,  I  thank  God,  not  altered  in  any  point  by  me 
''  set  down  to  the  contrary;  and  knowing  many  things  [in  his 
''  book]  to  be  very  dangerous.  Wherefore,  notwithstanding  I 
''  am  content  and  ready  to  be  at  peace  with  him,  so  long  as 
"  he  liveth  peaceably ;  yet  doth  my  conscience  and  duty 
''  forbid  me  to  give  unto  him  any  further  public  approbation, 
"  until  I  be  better  persuaded  of  his  conformity.  And  so 
"  being  bold  to  use  my  accustomed  plainness  with  your  good 
"  lordship,  I  commit  you  to  the  tuition  of  Almighty  God ; 
''  this  17th  of  July,  1585.'^ 

And  now  after  this  long  digression  made  for  the  infor- 
mation of  my  reader  concerning  what  follows,  I  bring  him 
back  to  venerable  Mr.  Hooker,  where  we  left  him  in  the 
Temple ;  and  where  we  shall  find  him  as  deeply  engaged  in 
a  controversy  with  Walter  Travers^,  a  friend  and  favourite  of 
Mr.  Cartwright's,  as  the  bishop  had  ever  been  with  Mr.  Cart- 
wright  himself;  and  of  which  I  shall  proceed  to  give  this 
following  account. 

And  first  this;  that  though  the  pens  of  Mr.Cartwright  and 
the  bishop  were  now  at  rest  7,  yet  there  was  sprung  up  a  new 
generation  of  restless  men,  that  by  company  and  clamours 
became  possest  of  a  faith  which  they  ought  to  have  kept  to 
themselves,  but  could  not :  men  that  were  become  positive  in 
asserting,  "  that  a  Papist  cannot  be  saved  \^'  insomuch,  that 
about  this  time,  at  the  execution  of  the  Queen  of  Scots®,  the 
bishop  that  preached  her  ftmeral  sermon  (which  was  Dr. 
Howland^,  then  Bishop  of  Peterborough)  was  reviled  for  not 
being  positive  for  her  damnation.     And  besides  this  boldness 


•  ["  Mr.  Walter  Travers,  whom  I  it  appears  that  Dr.  Wickham,  Bi- 
•*  may  term  the  neck  (allowing  Mr.  shop  of  Lincoln,  not  Bishop  How- 
"  Cartwnght  for  the  head)  of  the  Ian  a,  preached  the  sermon  on  this 
"  Presbyterian  party."  Fuller,  occasion.  FuUer,  ix.  181,  says, 
C.  H.  b.  ix.  136.1  "she  was  buried  in  the  <}iure  of 

7  [Here  the  editions  since  Strype  "  Peterborouffh,  and  Dr.  Wickham, 
insert  "and  had  been  a  great  while."  "bishop  of  Lincoln,  preached  her 
The  latter  portion  of  Cartwright's  "  funeral  sermon;  causelessly  carped 
Second  Reply  was  published  1577.]  "  at  by  the  Martin  Mar-Prelate,  as 

8  [Feb.  8, 158J.]  "  too    favourable    concerning    her 

•  [By  a  note  in  Dr.  Zouch's  edi-  "  final  condition."] 
tion,  given  also  by  Dr.  Wordsworth, 

HOOXER,  VOL.  T.  B 
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of  their  becoming  gods^  so  far  as  to  set  limits  to  His  mercies ; 
there  was  not  only  one  Martm  Mar-prelate^^,  but  other 
venomous  books  daily  printed  and  dispersed;  books  that 
were  so  absurd  and  scurrilous^  that  the  g^ver  divines  dis- 
dained them  an  answer.  And  yet  these  were  grown  into 
high  esteem  with  the  common  people,  till  Tom  Nash  appeared 
against  them  all ;  who  was  a  man  of  a  sharp  wit,  and  the 
master  of  a  scoffing  satirical  merry  pen,  which  he  employed 
to  discover  the  absurdities  of  those  blind,  malicious,  sense- 
less pamphlets,  and  sermons  as  senseless  as  they;  Nash 
his  answers  being  like  his  books  ^^,  which  bore  these  titles. 
An  Almond  for  a  Parrot^'^,  A  Fig  for  my  God-son,  Come  crack 
me  this  Nut,  and  the  like :  so  that  his  merry  wit  made 
some  sport,  and  such  a  discovery  of  their  absurdities,  as 


10  [15810 

11  PThe  meaning  seems  to  be, 
'*  Nash's  answers  being  like  his 
"  (Martin's)  books:  which  (answers) 
"  bore,  &c."  Compare  the  titles  at 
length  of  the  pampnlets  mentioned 
in  tne  next  note  with  the  two  fol- 
lowing of  Penry's.  "  O  read  over 
*'  Dr.  John  Bridges^  for  it  is  a 
"  worthy  work :  or.  An  Epitome  of 
"  the  first  book  of  that  right  wor- 
**  shipfull  volume  ^Titten  against 
"  the  Puritans  in  the  defence  of  the 
**  noble  clerffie,  by  as  worshipful  a 
**  priest,  John  Bridges^  presbyter, 
'*  priest,  or  elder,  doctor  of  diviUitie, 
**  and  deane  of  Sarum.  Wherein 
**  the  arguments  of  the  Puritans 
"  are  wisely  prevented,  that  when 
"  they  come  to  answer  M.  Doctor 
'<  they  must  needs  say  something 
"  that  hath  been  spoken.  Compiled 
"  for  the  behoofe  and  overthrow  of 
"  the  parsons,  fyckers,  and  currats, 
**  that  have  learnt  their  catechisms 
''  and  are  past  grace.  By  the  re- 
**  verend  and  worthy  Martin  Mar- 
"  prelate,  gentleman,  and  dedicated 
"  to  the  confocation  house. . . . 
"  Printed  over  sea  in  Europe,  within 
**  two  furlongs  of  a  bouncing  priest, 
"  at  the  cost  and  charge  of  M.  Mar- 
**  prelate,  gentleman.' 

"  Theses  Martinianae :  i.  e.  cer- 
*'  tain  demonstrative  conclusions, 
"  set    down    and   collected,  as    it 


'  should  seem,  by  that  famous  and 
^  renowned  dark,  the  reverend 
^  Martin  Marprelate  the  great ; 
'  serving  as  a  sufficient  and  mani- 
^  fest  confutation  of  all  that  ever 
'  the  college  of  catercaps,  with  their 
'  whole  band  of  dergie  priests, 
^  have  or  can  bring  for  the  aefence 
^  of  their  ambitious  and  antichris- 
^  tian  prelacy.  Published  and  set 
'  forth  as  an  after-birth  of  the 
'  noble  gentleman  himself,  by  a 
'  pretty  stripling  of  his,  Martin 
'  Junior,  ana  dedicated  by  him  to 
'  his  good  neame  and  nuncka, 
'  maister  John  Kankerbury. . . . 
'  Printed  by  the  assigns  of  Martin 
'  Junior,  without  any  privilege  of 
'  the  Cater-caps."] 

12  [*'  An  Almond  for  a  Parrot, 
'  or  Cuthbert  Curryknave's  Alms. 
'  Fit  for  the  knave  Martin  and  the 
'  rest  of  those  impudent  beggars, 
'  that  cannot  be  content  to  stay 
'  their  stomach  with  a  benefice, 
'  but  they  will  needs  break  their 
'  fast  with  our  bishops.  Imprinted 
'  at  a  place,  not  far  from  a  place, 
'  by  the  assigns  of  Signior  Some- 
'  body,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his 
'  shop  in  Trouble-knave  Street,  at 
'  the  sign  of  the  Standish." 

"  Pappe  with  an  Hatchet ;  alias, 
'  A  Fig  for  my  Godson ;  or.  Crack 
'  me  this  Nut ;  or,  A  Country 
'  Cuff,  i.  e.  a  sound  box  of  the  ear 
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(which  is  strange)  he  put  a  greater  stop  to  these  malicious 
pamphlets^  than  a  much  wiser  man  had  been  able '3. 

And  now  the  reader  is  to  take  notice^  that  at  the  death  of 
Father  Alvie,  who  was  master  of  the  Temple,  this  Walter 
Travers  was  lecturer  there  for  the  evening  sermons'^,  which 
he  preached  with  great  approbation,  especially  of  some 
citizens,  and  the  younger  gentlemen  of  that  society;  and 
for  the  most  part  approved  by  Mr.  Hooker  himself,  in  the 
midst  of  their  oppositions :  for  he  continued  lecturer  a  part 
of  his  time :  Mr.  Travers  being  indeed  a  man  of  competent 
learning,  of  winning  behaviour,  and  of  a  blameless  life.  But 
he  had  taken  orders  by  the  presbytery  in  Antwerp  >*,  (and 
with  them  some  opinions,  that  could  never  be  eradicated,) 
and  if  in  any  thing  he  was  transported,  it  was  in  an  extreme 
desire  to  set  up  that  government  in  this  nation :  for  the 
promoting  of  which  he  had  a  correspondence  with  Theodore 
Beza  at  Geneva'^,  and  others  in  Scotland  >  7;  and  was  one  of 
the  chiefest  assistants  to  Mr.  Cartwright  in  that  design. 

Mr.  Travers  had  also  a  particular  hope  to  set  up  this 
government  in  the  Temple,  and  to  that  end  used  his  most 


'*  for  the  idiot  Martin  to  hold  his 
"  peace,  seeing  the  patch  will  take 
"  no  warning.  Written  by  one  that 
"  dares  call  a  doff  a  dog,  and  made 
"  to  prevent  ^^rtin's  doar  days. 
"  Imprinted  by  John  Anoke  and 
"John  Astile  for  the  Bailiff  of 
"  Withernam,  cum  privilegio  peren- 
'*  nitatis,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  the 
"  siffn  of  the  Crab-tree  Cudgel  in 
"  Thwack-coat  Lane." 

'  To  give  Pap  with  a  Hatchet :' 
''a  proverbial  phrase,  for  doing  a 
'*  kind  thing  in  an  unkind  manner." 
Nares*  Glossary.  'Pap.' 

Watts,  Biblioth.  Brit,  ascribes  the 
pamphlet  to  Lilly,  and  not  to  Nash.] 

>»  [••  By  his  (Dr.  Bancroft's)  ad- 
"  vice  that  course  was  taken,  which 
"  did  principally  stop  Martin's  and 
**  his  fellows'  mouths ;  viz.  to  have 
**  them  answered  after  their  own 
"  vain  writinffs."  Abp.  Whitgift, 
ap.  Strype,  Whitg.  H.  387.] 

'-*  [Mr.  Alvie  himself  appears  to 
have  been  inclined  to  Puntanism, 
as  his  name  occurs  in  "Troubles 


"  at  Frankfort,"  among  the  signa- 
tures  to  "  the  Discipline,"  1557. 
Phoenix,  vol.  ii.  143.  This  may 
partly  account  for  Travers's  ap- 
pointment.] 

»6  [Fuller,  C.  H.  b.  ix.  p.  214, 
inserts  the  testimonial  of  his  ordina- 
tion, bearing  date  May  14, 1578.] 

»6  [Fuller,  ibid.  "  Meeting  with 
"  some  discontents  in  the  college 
"  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Beaumont, 
"  in  whose  time  he  was  elected  fel- 
**  low,  he  took  occasion  to  travel 
"  beyond  seas,  and  coming  to  Ge- 
"  neva,  contracted  familiaritv  with 
"  Mr.  Beza  and  other  foreign 
"  divines,  uith  whom  he  by  letters 
"  continued  correspondency  till  the 
•'  day  of  his  dealh.^'] 

J 7  [He  and  Cartwright  were  in- 
vited oy  Melvin  and  others  to  be 
readers  in  divinity  at  St.  Andrew's : 
and  the  tone  of  the  letter,  given  in 
Fuller,  C.  H.  b.  ix.  p.  215,  seems 
to  imply  previous  acquaintance  and 
correspondence.] 

E  2 
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zealous  endeavours  to  be  master  of  it ;  and  his  beings  dis- 
appointed by  Mr.  Hooker^s  admittance^  proved  the  occasion 
of  a  public  opposition  betwixt  them  in  their  sermons.  Many 
of  which  were  concerning  the  doctrine  and  ceremonies  of  this 
church :  insomuch  that  as  St.  Paul  withstood  St.  Peter  to  his 
&ce,  so  did  they  withstand  each  other  in  their  sermons ;  for 
as  one  hath  pleasantly  exprest  it^  "  The  forenoon  sermon  spake 
''  Canterbury,  and  the  afternoon,  Geneva^**.'' 

In  these  sermons  there  was  little  of  bitterness,  but  each 
party  brought  all  the  reasons  he  was  able,  to  prove  his 
adversary's  opinion  erroneous.  And  thus  it  continued  a  long 
time,  till  the  oppositions  became  so  visible,  and  the  con- 
sequences so  dangerous,  especially  in  that  place,  that  the 
prudent  archbishop  put  a  stop  to  Mr.  Travers  his  preaching 
by  a  positive  prohibition ;  [and  that  chiefly  because  of  his 
foreign  ordination  ^^i]  against  which  Mr.  Travers  appealed, 
and  petitioned  her  Majesty's  Privy  Council  to  have  it  recalled, 
where  besides  his  patron  the  Earl  of  Leicester^^,  he  met  also 
with  many  assisting  friends;  but  they  were  not  able  to 
prevail  with  or  against  the  archbishop,  whom  the  Queen  had 
entrusted  with  all  church-power ;  and  he  had  received  so  fair 
a  testimony  of  Mr.  Hooker's  principles,  and  of  his  learning 
and  moderation,  that  he  withstood  all  solicitations. 

But  the  denjring  this  petition  of  Mr.  Travers  was  unpleasant 
to  divers  of  his  party,  and  the  reasonableness  of  it  became  at 
last  to  be  so  publicly  magnified  by  them  and  many  others  of 
that  party,  as  never  to  be  answered  :  so  that,  intending  the 
bishop's  and  Mr.  Hooker's  disgrace,  they  procured  it  to  be 
privately  printed^i,  and  scattered  abroad;  and  then  Mr. 
Hooker  was  forced  to  appear  and  make  as  public  an  answer : 

18  [Fuller,  Worthies  of  England,  "  no  minister :  for  what  authority, 

p.  304.    <'  The  pulpit  spake  pure  "  saith  he  in  his  choler,  hath  M. 

"  Canterbury  in  the  morning,  and  "  Cartwright  to  make  a  minister?"] 

"  Geneva  in  the   afternoon,  until  20  [Rather,   lord    Burghley,   to 

"  Travers  was  silenced."]  whom  Travers  was  domestic  chap- 

1^  [The  words  in  brackets  were  lain,  as  appears  by  a  memorial  of 

inserted  by  Strype.    The  Author  of  his  in  Strype,  Whitg.  1. 475.    Fuller 

"  M.  Some  laid  open  in  his  colours,"  adds  that  he  was  tutor  to  Burghlev's 

p.  35,  says,   <*  I  have  heard  that  son  Robert,  afterwards  Earl  of  Sa- 

"  M.  Travers,  when  he  was  thrust  lisbury.     C.  H.  b.  ix.  p.  214.] 

"  out  of  the  Temple,  was  bidden  by  21  [Rather  "  copied  out :"    see 

"  my  Lord  of  Canterburv  to  prove  Answer  to  Travers's  Supplication, 

**  his  calling ;  alleging  tnat  he  was  §  9.  in  vol.  iii.] 
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which  he  did^  and  dedicated  it  to  the  archbishop  j  and  it 
proved  so  full  an  answer^  an  answer  that  had  in  it  so  much 
of  clear  reason^  and  writ  with  so  much  meekness  and  ma- 
jesty of  style,  that  the  bishop  began  to  have  him  in  admi- 
ration^^, and  to  rejoice  that  he  had  appeared  in  his  cause, 
and  disdained  not  earnestly  to  beg  his  friendship,  even  a 
familiar  firiendship,  with  a  man  of  so  much  quiet  learning  and 
iumility'^^. 

To  enumerate  the  many  particular  points,  in  which  Mr. 
Hooker  and  Mr.  Travers  dissented,  (all  or  most  of  which 
I  have  seen  written,)  would  prove  at  least  tedious:  and 
therefore  I  shall  impose  upon  my  reader  no  more  than  two, 
which  shall  immediately  follow,  and  by  which  he  may  judge 
of  the  rest. 

Mr.  Travers  excepted  against  Mr.  Hooker,  for  that  in  one 
of  his  sermons  he  declared,  "  That  the  assurance  of  what  we 
"  believe  by  the  word  of  God  is  not  to  us  so  certain  as  that 
"  which  we  perceive  by  sense.''  And  Mr.  Hooker  confesseth 
he  said  so,  and  endeavours  to  justify  it  by  the  reasons  fol- 
lowing^* : 

"  First,  I  taught,  that  the  things  which  God  promises 
''  in  his  word  are  surer  than  what  we  touch,  handle,  or 
"  see :  but  are  we  so  sure  and  certain  of  them  ?  If  we  be, 
"  why  doth  God  so  often  prove  his  promises  to  us  as  he 
"  doth,  by  arguments  drawn  from  our  sensible  experience  ? 
"  For  we  must  be  surer  of  the  proof,  than  of  the  things 
"  proved ;  otherwise  it  is  no  proof.  For  example,  how  is  it 
''  that  many  men  looking  on  the  moon  at  the  same  time, 
"  every  one  knoweth  it  to  be  the  moon  as  certainly  as  the 
"  other  doth  ?  But  many  believing  one  and  the  same  pro- 
"  mise,  have  not  all  the  same  frdness  of  persuasion.  For  how 
"  falleth  it  out,  that  men  being  assured  of  any  thing  by 
"  sense,  can  be  no  surer  of  it  than  they  are ;  when  as  the 
''  strongest  in  faith  that  liveth  upon  the  earth  hath  always 
''  need  to  labour,  strive,  and  pray,  that  his  assurance  con- 
"  ceming  heavenly  and  spiritual  things  may  grow,  increase, 
"  and  be  augmented?'' 

23  [Originally  "  to  wonder  at  the  versation,  reported  to  Walton  by 

"  man."]  the  Cranmer  family.] 

23  [^Possibly  the  very  words  of  the  24  [Answer  to  Travcrs's  Supplica- 

archbishop,  in  some  letter  or  con-  tion,  ^9.] 
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The  sermon  ^^  that  gave  him  the  cause  of  this  his  justifica- 
tion^ makes  the  case  more  plain^  by  declaring^  ''  that  there  is 
"  besides  this  certainty  of  evidence,  a  certainty  of  adherence/' 
In  which,  having  most  excellently  demonstrated  what  the 
certainty  of  adherence  is,  he  makes  this  comfortable  use  of  it : 
"  Comfortable  (he  says)  as  to  weak  believers,  who  suppose 
"  themselves  to  be  faithless,  not  to  believe,  when  notwith- 
''  standing  they  have  their  adherence ;  the  Holy  Spirit  hath 
"  his  private  operations,  and  worketh  secretly  in  them,  and 
"  efiectually  too,  though  they  want  the  inward  testimony 
"  of  it/' 

Tell  this,  saith  he,  to  a  man  that  hath  a  mind  too  much 
dejected  by  a  sad  sense  of  his  sin;  to  one  that  by  a  too 
severe  judging  of  himself,  concludes  that  he  wants  faith, 
because  he  wants  the  comfortable  assurance  of  it;  and  his 
answer  will  be,  "  Do  not  persuade  me,  against  my  know- 
''  ledge,  against  what  I  find  and  feel  in  myself:  I  do  not, 
"  I  know  I  do  not,  believe/'  Mr.  Hooker's  own  words 
follow:  ''Well  then,  to  favour  such  men  a  little  in  their 
''  weakness,  let  that  be  granted  which  they  do  imagine ; 
''  be  it,  that  they  adhere  not  to  God's  promises,  but  are 
"  faithless,  and  without  belief:  but  are  they  not  grieved 
''  for  their  unbelief?  They  confess  they  are.  Do  they  not 
"  wish  it  might,  and  also  strive  that  it  may  be  otherwise  ? 
''  We  know  they  do.  Whence  cometh  this,  but  firom  a 
''  secret  love  and  liking  that  they  have  of  those  things  be- 
''  lieved  ?  For  no  man  can  love  those  things  which  in  his 
''  own  opinion  are  not ;  and  if  they  think  those  things  to  be, 
''  which  they  shew  they  love,  when  they  desire  to  believe 
"  them ;  then  must  it  be,  that  by  desiring  to  believe,  they 
''  prove  themselves  true  believers :  for  without  faith  no  man 
''  thinketh  that  things  believed  are :  which  arg^ument  all  the 
"  subtilties  of  infernal  powers  will  never  be  able  to  dissolve." 
This  is  an  abridgment  of  part  of  the  reasons  Mr.  Hooker 
gives  for  his  justification  of  this  his  opinion,  for  which  he  was 
excepted  against  by  Mr.  Travers. 

Mr.  Hooker  was  also  accused  by  Mr.  Travers,  for  that  he 
in  one  of  his  sermons  ^^  had  declared,  "  That  he  doubted  not 

34  [On  the  Certainty  and  Perpetuity  of  Faith  in  the  Elect.] 
26  [Of  Justification.] 
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"  but  that  God  was  mercifiil  to  many  of  our  forefathers  living 
"  in  popish  superstition,  forasmuch  as  they  sinned  igno- 
''  rantly :''  and  Mr.  Hooker  in  his  answer  professeth  it  to  be 
his  judgment,  and  declares  his  reasons  for  this  charitable 
opinion  to  be  as  foUoweth. 

But  first^^  [because  Traverses  argument  against  this  chari- 
table opinion  of  Hooker  was,  that  they  could  not  be  saved, 
because  they  sought  to  be  justified  by  the  merit  of  their 
works,  and  so  overthrow  the  foundation  of  faith]  he  states 
the  question  about  justification  and  works,  and  how  the  foun- 
dation of  faith  without  works  is  overthrown;  and  then  he 
proceeds  to  discover  that  way  which  natural  men  and  some 
others  have  mistaken  to  be  the  way,  by  which  they  hope 
to  attain  true  and  everlasting  happiness :  and  haviiig  dis- 
covered the  mistaken,  he  proceeds  to  direct  to  that  true  way, 
by  which,  and  no  other,  everlasting  life  and  blessedness  is 
attainable.  And  these  two  ways  he  demonstrates  thus  (they 
be  his  own  words  that  follow) :  "  That,  the  way  of  nature ; 
*'  this,  the  way  of  grace :  the  end  of  that  way,  salvation 
''  merited,  presupposing  the  righteousness  of  men^s  works ; 
''  their  righteousness,  a  natural  ability  to  do  them ;  that 
"  ability,  the  goodness  of  God  which  created  them  in  such 
"  perfection.  But  the  end  of  this  way,  salvation  bestowed 
''  upon  men  as  a  gift :  presupposing  not  their  righteousness, 
''  but  the  forgiveness  of  their  unrighteousness,  justification ; 
''  their  justification,  not  their  natural  ability  to  do  good, 
"  but  their  hearty  sorrow  for  not  doing,  and  unfeigned  belief 
'*  in  Him,  for  whose  sake  not  doers  are  accepted,  which  is 
'*  their  vocation ;  their  vocation,  the  election  of  God,  taking 
"  them  out  of  the  number  of  lost  children ;  their  election,  a 
''  Mediator  in  whom  to  be  elected;  this  mediation  inexpli- 
''  cable  mercy ;  this  mercy  supposing  their  misery  for  whom 
"  he  vouchsafed  to  die,  and  make  himself  a  Mediator.'' 

And  he  also  declareth,  '^  there  is  no  meritorious  cause  for 
''  our  justification  but  Christ ;  no  efiectual,  but  His  mercy ;'' 
and  says  also,  "  we  deny  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
"  we  abuse,  disannul,  and  annihilate  the  benefit  of  His  pas- 
"  sion,  if  by  a  proud  imagination  we  believe  we  can  merit 
"  everlasting  life,  or  can  be  worthy  of  it.''  This  belief  (he 
2«  [''because. ...  of  faith,"  interpolated,  apparently  by  Strype.] 
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declareth)  is  to  destroy  the  very  essence  of  our  justification^ 
and  he  makes  all  opinions  that  border  upon  this  to  be  very 
dangerous.  ''Yet  nevertheless''  (and  for  this  he  was  ac- 
cused) "  considering  how  many  virtuous  and  just  men,  how 
''  many  saints  and  martyrs,  have  had  their  dangerous  opin- 
"  ions,  amongst  which  this  was  one,  that  they  hoped  to 
''  make  Grod  some  part  of  amends,  by  voluntary  punishments 
"  which  they  laid  upon  themselves :  because  by  [of?]  this, 
"  or  the  like  erroneous  opinions  which  do  by  consequence 
"  overthrow  the  merits  of  Christ,  shall  man  be  so  bold  as  to 
"  write  on  their  graves,  '  Such  men  are  danmed,  there  is  for 
''  them  no  salvation  I'  St.  Austin  says,  JErrare  jpossum,  Aare- 
"  tieus  esse  nolo.  And  except  we  put  a  difference  betwixt 
''  them  that  err  ignorantly,  and  them  that  obstinately  persist 
"  in  it,  how  is  it  possible  that  any  man  should  hope  to  be 
*'  saved  ?  Give  me  a  Pope  or  a  Cardinal,  whom  great  afflic- 
''  tions  have  made  to  know  himself;  whose  heart  Grod  hath 
''  touched  with  true  sorrow  for  all  his  sins,  and  filled  with  a 
"  love  of  Christ  and  his  Gospel ;  whose  eyes  are  willingly 
''  open  to  see  the  truth,  and  his  mouth  ready  to  renounce  all 
''  error,  this  one  opinion  of  merit  excepted,  which  he  thinketh 
"  Gt)d  will  require  at  his  hands;  and  because  he  wanteth, 
''  trembleth,  and  is  discouraged,  and  yet  can  say,  '  Lord, 
"  cleanse  me  from  all  my  secret  sins  I'  shall  I  think,  because 
"  of  this,  or  a  like  error,  such  men  touch  not  so  much  as  the 
"  hem  of  Christ's  garment  ?  If  they  do,  wherefore  should  I 
"  doubt  but  that  virtue  may  proceed  from  Christ  to  save 
''  them  ?  No,  I  will  not  be  afraid  to  say  to  such  a  one,  '  You 
"  err  in  your  opinion,  but  be  of  good  comfort,  you  have  to  do 
''  with  a  merciful  God,  who  will  make  the  best  of  that  little 
"  which  you  hold  well,  and  not  with  a  captious  sophister,  who 
''  gathereth  the  worst  out  of  every  thing  in  which  you  are 
"  mistaken.' 

"  But  it  will  be  said,  (says  Mr.  Hooker,)  'The  admittance 
"  of  merit  in  any  degree,  overthroweth  the  foundation,  ex- 
"  cludeth  from  the  hope  of  mercy,  from  all  possibility  of  sal- 
"  vation.* "      (And  now  Mr.  Hooker's  own  words  follow.) 

"  What,  though  they  hold  the  truth  sincerely  in  all  other 
"  parts  of  Christian  faith ;  although  they  have  in  some  mea- 
"  sure  all  the  virtues  and  graces  of  the  Spirit;    although 
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"they  liave  all  other  tokens  of  God's  children  in  them; 
''  although  they  be  far  fipom  having  any  proud  opinion  that 
*'  they  shall  be  saved  by  the  worthiness  of  their  deeds ; 
*'  although  the  only  thing  that  troubleth  and  molesteth  them 
''  be  a  little  too  much  dejection,  somewhat  too  great  a  fear 
*'  arising  from  an  erroneous  conceit,  that  God  will  require  a 
"  worthiness  in  them,  which  they  are  grieved  to  find  wanting 
''  in  themselves  ?  although  they  be  not  obstinate  in  this 
''  opinion  ?  although  they  be  willing  and  would  be  glad  to 
''  forsake  it,  if  any  one  reason  were  brought  sufficient  to 
''  disprove  it  ?  although  the  only  cause  why  they  do  not 
"  forsake  it  ere  they  die,  be  their  ignorance  of  that  means  by 
''  which  it  might  be  disproved  ?  although  the  cause  why  the 
"  ignorance  in  this  point  is  not  removed,  be  the  want  of 
"  knowledge  in  such  as  should  be  able,  and  are  not,  to 
''  remove  it  ?  Let  me  die  (says  Mr.  Hooker)  if  it  be  ever 
''  proved,  that  simply  an  error  doth  exclude  a  Pope  or  Car- 
"  dinal  in  such  a  case  utterly  fipom  hope  of  life.  Surely  I 
"  must  confess,  that  if  it  be  an  error  to  think  that  God  may 
''  be  merciful  to  save  men  even  when  they  err,  my  greatest 
"  comfort  is  my  error :  were  it  not  for  the  love  I  bear  to  this 
"  error,  I  would  never  wish  to  speak  or  to  live.'' 

I  was  willing  to  take  notice  of  these  two  points,  as  sup- 
posing them  to  be  very  material ;  and  that  as  they  are  thus 
contracted,  they  may  prove  useful  to  my  reader ;  as  also,  for 
that  the  answers  be  arguments  of  Mr.  Hooker's  great  and 
dear  reason,  and  equal  charity.  Other  exceptions  were  also 
made  against  him  by  Mr.  Travers,  as,  '*  That  he  prayed 
''  before  and  not  after  his  sermons ;  that  in  his  prayers  he 
''  named  bishops ;  that  he  kneeled  both  when  he  prayed  and 
''  when  he  received  the  Sacrament ;  and"  (says  Mr.  Hooker 
in  his  defence)  "  other  exceptions  so  like  these,  as  but  to 
''  name,  I  should  have  thought  a  greater  fault  than  to  commit 
''  them." 

And  it  is  not  unworthy  the  noting,  that  in  the  manage  of 
so  great  a  controversy,  a  sharper  reproof  than  this,  and  one 
like  it,  did  never  fall  from  the  happy  pen  of  this  humble 
man.  That  like  it  was  upon  a  like  occasion  of  exceptions,  to 
which  his  answer  was,  ''  Your  next  argument  consists  of 
''  railing  and  of  reasons :  to  your  railing,  I  say  nothing;  to 
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''  your  reasons^  I  say  wliat  follows^^/'  And  I  am  glad  of 
this  fair  occasion^  to  testify  the  dovelike  temper  of  this  meek, 
this  matchless  man;  and  doubtless,  if  Almighty  God  had 
blessed  the  dissenters  firom  the  ceremonies  and  discipline  of 
this  church  with  a  like  measure  of  wisdom  and  humility, 
instead  of  their  pertinacious  zeal ;  then,  Obedience  and  Truth 
had  kissed  each  other;  then  peace  and  piety  had  flourished 
in  our  nation,  and  this  church  and  state  had  been  blessed 
like  "  Jerusalem  that  is  at  unity  with  itself;''  but  this  can 
never  be  expected,  till  God  shall  bless  the  common  people  of 
this  nation  with  a  belief  ''  That  schism  is  a  sin,  and,  tAey  not 
"Jit  to  jud^e  what  is  schism ;''  and  bless  them  also  with  a 
belief,  "ihsii  there  may  be  offences  taken,  which  are  not 
"  given ;"  and,  "  that  laws  are  not  made  for  private  men  to 
"  dispute,  but  to  obey/' 
J.  8.  [Before  we  pass  firom  these  unhappy  disceptations  between 

cletoffijse  Hooker  and  TVavers,  as  we  have  heard  two  articles  of  pre- 
^w^'udh  ^^^^  ^^®  doctrine  objected  by  the  one  to  the  other,  so  it 
Trayen  to  is  pity  the  rest  should  be  wholly  lost,  and  for  ever  buried  in 
Hooker,  gilence :  therefore,  for  the  making  this  considerable  part  of 
the  reverend  man's  life  and  history  complete,  and  to  retrieve 
whatsoever  may  be  gotten  of  the  pen  and  mind  of  so  learned 
and  judicious  a  person,  take  this  further  account,  not  only  of 
two,  but  of  all  the  articles  that  his  before-mentioned  adver- 
sary had  marshalled  up  against  him,  collected  from  a  sermon 
or  sermons  he  had  heard  him  preach  at  the  Temple :  tog^her 
with  his  endeavoured  confutation  of  them;  and  likewise 
Hooker's  own  vindication  of  himself  to  each  of  these  articles. 
These  articles  seem  to  have  been  delivered  by  Travers  to  the 
Lord  Treasurer.  The  same  lord  delivered  them  to  Hooker 
to  consider  of,  and  to  make  his  reply  to.  And  of  these 
articles  the  archbishop  also  was  privy,  and  briefly  declared 
his  judgment  and  determination  of  them.  I  shall  set  all 
down  exactly  from  an  authentic  manuscript. 

^  rCk)mpare  £.  P.  V.  30,  4.  ''  Our  aniwer  therefore  to  their  reasons 
"  is.  No :  to  their  scoffs  Nothing.'*] 
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Doctrines  delivered  by  Mr.  Hooker,  as  they  were  set  down 
and  shewed  by  Mr.  Travers,  Mar.  30,  1585,  under  this 
title^s- 

A  short  Note  of  sundry  unsound  Points  of  Doctrine  at  divers 
times  delivered  by  Mr.  Hooker  in  his  puiUc  Sermons. 

I.  The  church  of  Rome  is  a  true  church  of  Christ,  and 
a  church  sanctified  by  profession  of  that  truth,  which  Gt)d 
had  revealed  unto  us  by  his  Son,  though  not  a  pure  and 
perfect  church. 

%.  The  fathers  which  lived  and  died  in  Popish  superstition 
were  saved,  because  they  sinned  ignorantly. 

3.  They  which  are  of  the  church  of  Rome  may  be  saved  by 
such  a  faith  as  they  have  in  Christ,  and  a  general  repentance 
of  all  their*sins. 

4.  The  church  of  Rome  holdeth  all  men  sinners,  even  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  though  some  of  them  think  otherwise  of  her. 

5.  The  church  of  Rome  teacheth  Christ's  righteousness  to 
be  the  only  meritorious  cause  of  taking  away  sin. 

6.  The  Galatians  which  joined  with  faith  in  Christ,  cir- 
cumcision, as  necessary  unto  salvation,  notwithstanding  be 


7.  Neither  the  church  of  Rome,  nor  the  Galatians,  deny 
the  foundation  directly,  but  only  by  consequent :  and  there- 
fore may  be  saved.  Or  else  neither  the  Lutherans,  nor  who- 
soever hold  any  error  (for  every  error  by  consequent  denieth 
the  foundation),  may  be  saved. 

28  rin  the  Harleian  MSS.  N^.  291.  anno  1608,  torn.  II.  p.  44.    He  was 

fol.  183-185,  is  a  paper  dated  March  employed  as  a  clerk  by  sir  F.  Wal- 

so,  1585,  and  headed,  "  Proposi-  singham.    See  a  letter  of  his  (Tom- 

"  tions  taught  and  maintained  by  son's)  at  the  end  of  Knewstub's 

"  Mr.  Hooker.    The  same  briefly  Confutaticm  of  H.  N.  1579.)      It 

'*  confuted  by  L.  T.  in  a  private  appears  by  Fuller,  Ch.  Hist.  b.  ix. 

"  Letter."    And  immediately  fol-  p.  216,  that  notes  of  these  sermons 

lowing,  "  Doctrine  preached  by  Mr.  were  taken  by  a  great  many  persons. 

*'  Hooker  in  the  Temple  the  first  "  Here  might  one  on  Sundays  have 

'*  of  March  1585."    These  papers  "  seen  almost  as  many  writers  as 

agree  in  substance,  though  not  ver-  "  hearers.  Not  only  young  students, 

billy  with  Strvpe's,  as  far  as  they  "  but  even  the  gravest  benchers^ 

ffo :  for  they  ao  not  contain  either  "  (such  as  Sir  Edward  Cook  and 

Hooker's  answer  or  the  archbishop's  "  Sir  James  Altham  then  were)  were 

judgment  on  the  disputed  points.  "  not  more  exact  in  taking  instruc- 

(L.T.  was  Lawrence  Tomson.    Dr;  "  tions  from  their  clients,  than  in 

Bliss,  in  Ath.  Ozon.  1. 700.    See  an  "  writing  notes  from  the  mouths  of 

account  of  him  in  the  same  work,  "  their  ministers."] 
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8.  An  additament  taketh  not  away  that  whereunto  it  is 
added^  but  confirmeth  it.  As  he  that  saith  of  any^  that  he 
is  a  righteous  man^  saith^  that  he  is  a  man:  except  it  be 
privative;  as  when  he  saith^  he  is  a  dead  man^  then  he 
denieth  him  to  be  a  man :  and  of  this  sort  of  [privative] 
additaments  neither  are  works,  which  are  added  to  Christ  by 
the  Church  of  Rome;  nor  circumcision,  added  to  him  by  the 
Gralatians. 

9.  The  Gralatians^  case  is  harder  than  the  case  of  the  church 
of  Rome ;  for  they  added  to  Christ  circumcision,  which  Gk)d 
had  forbidden  and  abolished :  but  that  which  the  church  of 
Home  addeth,  are  works  which  Gk)d  hath  commanded. 

10.  No  one  sequel  urged  by  the  Apostle  against  the  Grala- 
tians, for  joining  circiuncision  with  Christ,  but  may  be  as  well 
enforced  against  the  Lutherans  holding  ubiquity. 

11.  A  bishop  or  cardinal  of  the  church  of  Rome,  yea, 
the  Pope  himself,  denying  all  other  errors  of  popery,  not- 
withstanding his  opinion  of  justification  by  works,  may  be 
saved. 

12.  Predestination  is  not  of  the  absolute  will  of  God,  but 
conditional. 

13.  The  doings  of  the  wicked  are  not  of  the  will  of  God 
positive,  but  only  permissive. 

14.  The  reprobates  are  not  rejected,  but  for  the  evil  works 
which  God  did  foresee  they  would  commit. 

15.  The  assurance  of  things  which  we  believe  by  the  Word, 
is  not  so  sure,  as  of  those  which  we  perceive  by  sense. 

Sere  follows  an  Account^  given  in  by  Mr,  Hooker  Aimself,  of 

what  he  preached,  March  a8,  1585^9,     ji^d  then  of  what 

Travers  in  his  Lectures  excepted  thereunto.      And  lastly, 

of  Hooker's   Reply    and  Vindication   of  himself  and  his 

Sermons. 

Hookei^s        €€  J  doubted  not  but  that  God  was  merciful  to  thousands 

tionofhig  ''of  our  fathers,  which  lived  in  popish  superstition:    for 

•nd^n^  ''  *^*  ^^  sinned  ignorantly.    But  we  have  the  light  of  the 

cation  of     ''  truth* 


29  rStrype  in  bis  life  of  Whitg.    it  is  an  oversight  there,  as  is  evident 
1. 476^  makes  the  date  1586.    But    from  the  context.] 
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aof^'WTiich  doctrine  was  withstood,  because  we  are  com- them 
"  manded  to  depart  out  of  Babylon,  else  we  should  be  par-  55ive» 
''  takers  of  those  plagues  there  denounced  against  such  as 
"  repent  not  of  their  superstitions :  which  they  cannot  who 
"  know  them  not. 

''  I  answered,  that  there  were  thousands  in  our  days  who 
''  hate  sin,  desiring  to  walk  according  to  the  will  of  God ; 
''  and  yet  committing  sin  which  they  know  not  to  be  sin, 
"  I  think,  that  they  that  desire  forgiveness  of  secret  sins, 
'*  which  they  know  not  to  be  sins,  and  that  are  sorry  for  sins, 
"  that  they  know  not  to  be  sins,  [such]  do  repent. 

"  It  is  replied,  that  without  faith  there  is  no  repentance, 
"  Our  fathers  in  desiring  mercy  did  but  as  divers  pagans  j 
"  and  had  no  true  repentance. 

*'  They  thought  they  could  not  be  saved  by  Christ  without 
*'  works,  as  the  Galatians  did :  and  so  they  denied  the  founda- 
''  tion  of  faith. 

''  I  answered,  although  the  proposition  were  true,  that  he 
"  who  thinketh  he  cannot  be  saved  by  Christ  without  works, 
''  overthroweth  the  foundation ;  yet  we  may  persuade  our- 
''  selves  that  our  forefathers  might  be  saved,  i.  Because 
''  many  of  them  were  ignorant  of  the  dogmatical  positions  of 
"  the  church  of  Rome.  2.  Albeit  they  had  divers  positions 
"  of  that  church,  yet  it  followeth  not  that  they  had  this. 
''  3.  Although  they  did  generally  hold  this  position,  yet  God 
"  might  be  merciful  unto  them.  No  exception  hath  been 
''  taken  against  any  one  of  these  assertions.  4.  I  add,  that 
*'  albeit  all  those,  of  whom  we  speak,  did  not  only  hold  this 
''  generally,  but  as  the  scholars  of  Rome  hold  this  position 
"  now,  of  joining  works  with  Christ ;  whether  doth  that 
"  position  overthrow  the  foundation  directly,  or  only  by  con- 
''  sequence  ?   If  it  doth  overthrow  the  foundation  directly,  &c, 

•>  [*'  Salvation  belongeth  to  the  "  her  sins,  and  that  you  taste  not 

**  Church  of  Christ.    We  may  not  "  of  her  plagues.' 
*'  think,  that  the^  could  be  capable        "  The    Galatians    thinking    that 

**  ai  it,  which  hved  in  the  errors  "  they  could  not  be  saved  by  Christ, 

"  held  and  maintained  in  the  Church  "  except  they  were  circumcised,  did 

"  of  Rome,  that  seat  of  Antichrist.  "  thereby  exclude  themselves  from 

*•  Wherefore    to    his    people    God  "  salvation.    Christ  did  profit  them 

"  speaketh  in  this  sort :   *  Go  out  "  nothing.    So  they  whicn  join  their 

*'  of  Babylon,  my  people,  go  out  of  "  own  works  with  Christ."  Travers's 

**  her,  that  you  oe  not  partaker  of  cwn  Answer, 
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''  To  make  all  plain^  these  points  are  to  be  handled.  Firsts 
'^  what  is  meant  by  the  fomidation.  Secondly^  what  it  is 
"  to  deny  the  foundation  directly.  Thirdly,  whether  the  elect 
''  may  be  so  deceived,  that  they  may  come  to  this,  to  deny 
"  the  foundation  directly.  Fourthly,  whether  the  Gralatians 
"  did  directly  deny  it.  Fifthly,  whether  the  church  of  Rome, 
''  by  joining  works  with  Christ  in  the  matter  of  salivation,  do 
"  directly  deny  it. 

I.  To  the  first  I  answer ;  ''  The  foundation  is,  that  which 
"  Peter,  Nathaniel,  and  the  Samaritan  confessed ;  and  that 
''  which  the  Apostles  expressly  [aflSrm,]  Acts  iv.  [i2.]  'There 
"  is  none  other  name  under  heaven  given  among  men, 
"  whereby  we  must  be  saved.'  It  is,  in  fine,  this.  Salvation 
"  is  by  Christ  only.  This  word  only,  what  doth  it  exclude  ? 
*'  [As  when  we  say,]  '  This  judge  shall  only  determine  this 
''  matter  •/  this  only  doth  not  exclude  all  other  things,  be- 
''  sides  the  person  of  the  judge ;  as,  necessary  witnesses, 
"  the  equity  of  the  cause,  &c.  but  all  persons :  and  not  all 
''  persons  from  being  present,  but  from  determining  the  cause. 
"  So  when  we  say,  '  Salvation  only  is  by  Christ,'  we  do  not 
''  exclude  all  other  things.  For  then  how  could  we  say,  that 
^'  faith  were  necessary?  We  exclude  therefore  not  those  means 
''  whereby  the  benefits  of  Christ  are  applied  to  us ;  but  all  other 
*^  persons,  for  working  any  thing  for  our  redemption. 

'^  II.  To  the  second  point :  We  are  said  to  deny  the  founda- 
''  tion  directly,  when  plainly  and  expressly  we  deny  that 
"  Christ  only  doth  save.  By  consequence  we  deny  the  founda- 
''  tion,  when  any  such  thing  is  defended,  whereby  it  may  be 
"  inferred,  that  Christ  doth  not  only  save. 

''  III.  To  the  third :  The  elect  of  God  cannot  so  err  that 
"  they  should  deny  directly  the  foundation :  for  that  Christ 
''  doth  keep  them  from  that  extremity :  and  there  is  no 
''  salvation  to  such  as  deny  the  foundation  directly.  There- 
"  fore  it  is  said,  that  they  '  shall  worship  the  beast,  whose 
''  names  are  not  found  in  the  book  of  life.'  Antichrist  may 
''  prevail  much  against  them  [viz.  the  elect],  and  they  may 
"  receive  the  sign  of  the  beast  in  the  same  degree,  but  not  so 
''  that  they  should  directly  deny  the  foundation. 

"  IV.  To  the  fourth  :  Albeit  the  Galatians  fell  into  error ; 
"  but  not  so  that  they  lost  salvation.    If  they  had  died  before 
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''  they  had  known  the  doctrine  of  Paul,  being  before  deceived 
''  by  those  that  they  thought  did  teach  the  truth :  what  do 
"  you  think  ?  should  they  have  been  damned  ?  This  we  are 
*'  taught,  that  such  errors  [as  are  damning]  shall  not  take 
''  hold,  but  on  those  that  love  not  the  truth.  The  Galatians 
"  had  embraced  the  truth ;  and  for  it  had  suffered  many 
'^  things,  &c.  There  came  among  them  seducers  that  required 
"  circimicision.  They  being  moved  with  a  religious  fear, 
"  thought  it  to  be  the  word  of  God,  that  they  should  be  cir- 
''  cumcised.  The  best  of  them  might  be  brought  into  that 
''  opinion ;  and  dying  before  they  could  be  otherwise  in- 
'^  structed,  they  may  not  for  that  be  excluded  from  salvation. 
"  Circumcision  being  joined  with  Christ  doth  only  by  con- 
"  sequence  overthrow  the  foundation.  To  hold  the  founda- 
'^  tion  by  an  additament  is  not  to  deny  the  foundation ;  unless 
"  the  additament  be  a  privative.  He  is  a  just  man,  therefore 
"  a  man :  but  this  followeth  not ;  he  is  a  dead  man,  therefore 
^'  he  is  a  man.  In  the  15th  chapter  of  the  Acts  they  are 
"  called  credences  [i.  e.  such  as  believed]  that  taught  the  ne- 
"  cessity  of  circumcision.  That  name  could  not  have  been 
''  given  imto  them,  if  directly  they  had  denied  the  foundation. 
'*  That  which  the  Apostle  doth  urge  against  the  Galatians,  in 
"  respect  of  circumcision,  may  be  urged  against  the  Lutherans 
''  in  respect  of  their  consubstantiation.  [But  they  do  not 
"  directly  deny  the  foundation.]  So  neither  did  the  Ga.latians 
'^  directly  deny  it. 

'^  V.  Lastly :  Whether  doth  the  church  of  Rome  directly 
''  deny  the  foundation,  by  joining  Christ  and  works  ?  There 
'^  is  a  difference  between  the  papists  and  the  Galatians :  for 
''  circumcision,  which  the  Gtdatians  joined  with  Christ,  was 
''  forbidden,  and  taken  away  by  Christ.  But  works  are 
''  commanded,  which  the  church  of  Rome  doth  join  with 
''  Christ.  So  that  there  is  greater  repugnancy  to  join  circum- 
''  oision  with  Christ,  than  to  join  works  with  him.  But  let 
^'  them  be  equal.  As  the  Galatians  only  by  consequent 
'^  denied  the  foundation,  so  do  the  Papists.  (Zanchy,  Calvin, 
^'  Momay ;   I  need  not  go  so  far  as  some  of  these.)  3*     But 

'1  [The  words  in  ()  appear  to  be    are  specified  in  the  body  of  the 
a  reference,  crept  by  mistake  into    sermon.] 
tiie  text.    The  passages  referred  to 


*i , 


oontroYer- 
■ies. 
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"  this  I  think,  if  the  Pope,  or  any  of  the  Cardinals,  should 
''  forsake  all  other  their  corruptions,  and  yield  up  their  souls, 
'^  holding  the  foundation  again  but  by  a  slender  thread,  and 
did  but  as  it  were  touch  the  hem  of  Christ's  garment, 
believing  that  which  the  Church  of  Rome  doth  in  this 
''  point  of  doctrine,  they  may  obtain  mercy.  For  they  have 
"  to  deal  with  God,  who  is  no  captious  sophister,  and  will  not 
'^  examine  them  in  quiddities,  but  accept  them  if  they  plainly 
"  hold  the  foundation. 

'^  This  error  is  my  only  comfort  as  touching  the  salvation 

"  of  our  fathers.     I  follow  Mr.  Martyr.     I  know  Ignorantia 

'^  non  excHsat  in  toto,  but  in  tanto.     It  maketh  not  a  fault  to 

''  be  no  fault,  but  that  which  is  a  fault  to  be  a  less  one.'' 

The  Arch-       At   length,  thus  did  the  Archbishop   of  Canterbury  dis- 

ki^ment    ^^^^^7  *^^  warily  correct  and  moderate  these  articles  between 

of^oee       them  both : 

I.  ^^  Papists  living  and  dying  Papists  may  notwithstanding 
''  be  saved.  The  reason ;  ignorance  excused  them.  As  the 
''  apostle  allegeth,  i  Tim.  i.  13.  'I  obtained  mercy  because  I 
''  did  it  ignorantly.' 

The  Archbishop's  Judgment 
"  Not  Papists^  but  our  fathers.  Nor  they  all,  but  many 
"  of  them.  Nor  living  and  dying  Papiata,  but  living  in  popish 
''  superstitions.  Nor  simply  might,  but  might  by  the  mercy  of 
''  God,  be  saved.  Ignorance  did  not  excuse  the  fault  to  make 
'^  it  no  fault :  but  the  less  their  fault  was,  in  respect  of 
''  ignorance,  the  more  hope  we  have,  that  God  was  merciful 
"  to  them." 

II.  ''  Papists  hold  the  foundation  of  faith :  so  that  they 
"  may  be  saved,  notwithstanding  their  opinion  of  merit." 

Archbishop.  '^  And  Papists  overthrow  the  foundation  of 
'^  faith,  both  by  their  doctrine  of  merit,  and  otherwise  many 
'*  ways.  So  that  if  they  have,  as  their  errors  deserve,  I  do 
"  not  see  how  they  should  be  saved." 

III.  "  General  repentance  may  serve  to  their  salvation, 
"  though  they  confess  not  their  error  of  merit." 

Archbishop.  ^^  General  repentance  will  not  serve  any  but 
'^  the  faithful  man.  Nor  him,  for  any  sin,  but  for  such  sins 
'^  only  as  he  doth  not  mark,  nor  know  to  be  sin." 
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IV.  ''  The  Church  of  Rome  is  within  the  new  covenant/' 
AreAbisAop.  '^  The  Church  of  Rome  is  not  as  the  assemblies 

''  of  Turks,  Jews,  and  Painims/' 

V.  ''  The  Galatians  joining  the  law  with  Christ  might  have 
"  been  saved,  before  they  received  the  Epistle/' 

AreAbisAop,  ''  Of  the  Galatians,  before  they  were  told  of 
''  their  error,  what  letteth  us  to  think,  as  of  our  fathers,  be- 
''  fore  the  Church  of  Rome  was  admonished  of  her  defection 
"from  the  truth?''] 

And  this  also  may  be  worthy  of  noting,  that  these  excep- 
tions of  Mr.  Travers  against  Mr.  Hooker  proved  to  be  /elia 
error,  for  they  were  the  cause  of  his  transcribing  those  few  of 
his  sermons,  which  we  now  see  printed  with  his  books ;  and 
of  his  Answer  to  Mr.  Travers  his  Supplication :  and  of  his 
most  learned  and  useful  Discourse  of  Justification,  of  Faith 
and  Works;  and  by  their  transcription  they  fell  into  such 
hands  as  have  preserved  them  from  being  lost,  as  too  many  of 
his  other  matchless  writings  were;  and  from  these  I  have 
gathered  many  observations  in  this  discourse  of  his  life. 

After  the  publication  of  his  Answer  to  the  Petition  of 
Mr.  Travers,  Mr.  Hooker  grew  daily  into  greater  repute  with 
the  most  learned  and  wise  of  the  nation;  but  it  had  a  con- 
trary effect  in  very  many  of  the  Temple  that  were  zealous  for 
Mr. Travers  and  for  his  Church-discipline;  insomuch,  that 
though  Mr.  Travers  left  the  place  3^,  yet  the  seeds  of  discon- 
tent could  not  be  rooted  out  of  that  society,  by  the  great 
reason,  and  as  great  meekness,  of  this  humble  man:   for 

^  ["  Adam  Loftus,  Archbishop  of  "  size. .  .When  Archbishop  Ussher, 

'•  Doblm,  and  Chancellor  of  Ire-  "  brought  up  under  him,  proffered 

"  land,   his    ancient    colleague    in  "  monev  unto  him  for  his  relief, 

*•  Cambridge,  invited  him  over  to  "  Mr.  Travers  returned  a  thankful 

*•  be  Provost  of  Trinity  college  in  "  refusal  thereof.      Sometimes  he 

**  Dublin.    Embracing  the  motion,  "  did  preach,  rather  when  he  durst, 

*'  over  he  went,  accepting  the  place,  ''  than  when  he  would ;   debarred 

**  and  continued  some  vears  therein,  ''  from  all  cure  of  souls  by  his  non- 

'*  till  discomposed  with  the  fear  of  "  conformity.     He  lived  and  died 

"  their  civil  wars,  he  returned  into  "  unmarriea,  and  though   leaving 

**  England,  and  lived  here   many  "  many   nephews   (some   eminent) 

**  years  very  obscurely,  (though  in  "  scholars,  bequeathed  all  his  books 

*'  nimself  a  shining  light,)  as  to  the  "  of  Oriental  languages  (wherein  he 

"  matter  of  outward  maintenance.  **  was  exquisite)  and  plate  worth 

'*  Yet  had  he  Agur*s  wish,  neither  "  fifty  pounds,  to  Sion  college  in 

''poverty  nor  riches,  though  his  "London."   Fuller, C.H. IX. 218.] 
"  '  enough '  seemed  to  be  of  shortest 
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though  the  chief  benchers  gave  him  much  reverence  and 
encouragement^  yet  he  there  met  with  many  neglects  and 
oppositions  by  those  of  Master  Travers'  judgment ;  insomuch 
that  it  turned  to  his  extreme  grief:  and  that  he  might  unbe- 
guile  and  win  them,  he  designed  to  write  a  deliberate  sober 
Treatise  of  the  Church's  power  to  make  canons  for  the  use  of 
ceremonies,  and  by  law  to  impose  an  obedience  to  them,  as 
upon  her  children ;  and  this  he  proposed  to  do  in  eight  books 
of  the  Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity;  intending  therein  to 
shew  such  arguments  as  should  force  an  assent  from  all  men, 
if  reason  delivered  in  sweet  language,  and  void  of  any  provo- 
cation, were  able  to  do  it :  and  that  he  might  prevent  all 
prejudice,  he  wrote  before  it  a  large  Preface  or  Epistle  to  the 
Dissenting  Brethren,  wherein  there  were  such  bowels  of  love, 
and  such  a  commixture  of  that  love  with  reason,  as  was  never 
exceeded  but  in  Holy  Writ;  and  particularly  by  that  of 
St.  Paul  to  his  dear  brother  and  fellow-labourer  Philemon : 
than  which,  none  was  ever  more  like  this  Epistle  of  Mr. 
Hooker's :  so  that  his  dear  friend  and  companion  in  his 
studies.  Dr.  Spenser,  might  after  his  death  justly  say  3^, 
"  What  admirable  height  of  learning  and  depth  of  judgment 
"  dwelt  in  the  lowly  mind  of  this  truly  humble  man,  great 
''  in  all  wise  men's  eyes  except  his  own ;  with  what  gravity 
"  and  majesty  of  speech  his  tongue  and  pen  uttered  heavenly 
"  mysteries ;  whose  eyes,  in  the  humility  of  his  heart,  were 
''  always  cast  down  to  the  ground  :  how  all  things  that  pro- 
'*  ceeded  from  him  were  breathed  as  from  the  spirit  of  love ; 
"  as  if  he,  like  the  bird  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Dove,  had 
''  wanted  gall :  let  those  that  knew  him  not  in  his  person, 
"  j^dge  by  these  living  images  of  his  soul,  his  writings." 

The  foundation  of  these  books  was  laid  in  the  Temple; 
but  he  found  it  no  fit  place  to  finish  what  he  had  there  de- 
signed; and  he  therefore  earnestly  solicited  the  archbishop 
for  a  remove  from  that  place,  to  whom  he  spake  to  this 
purpose :  "  My  Lord,  when  I  lost  the  freedom  of  my  cell, 
''  which  was  my  college ;  yet,  I  found  some  degree  of  it  in 
''  my  quiet  country  parsonage  :  but  I  am  weary  of  the  noise 
*'  and  oppositions  of  this  place,  and  indeed  God  and  nature 

^  [In  bis  Preface  to  the  edition  of  1604J] 
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"  did  not  intend  me  for  contentions,  but  for  study  and  quiet- 
"  ness.  My  Lord,  my  particular  contests  with  Mr.  Travers 
'^  here  have  proved  the  more  unpleasant  to  me,  because  I 
'^  believe  him  to  be  a  good  man^* ;  and  that  belief  hath  occa- 
'^  sioned  me  to  examine  mine  own  conscience  concerning  his 
"  opinions ;  and,  to  satisfy  that,  I  have  consulted  the  scrip- 
"  ture,  and  other  laws  both  human  and  divine,  whether  the 
"  conscience  of  him  and  others  of  his  judgment  ought  to 
'^  be  so  far  complied  with  as  to  alter  our  frame  of  Church- 
"  government,  our  manner  of  God^s  worship,  our  praising 
"  and  pra3dng  to  him,  and  our  established  ceremonies,  as 
'^  often  as  his  and  others'  tender  consciences  shall  require 
*'  us :  and,  in  this  examination,  I  have  not  only  satisfied 
''  myself,  but  have  begun  a  Treatise,  in  which  I  intend  ^^  a 
''justification  of  the  Laws  of  our  Ecclesiastical  Polity;  in 
''  which  design  God  and  his  holy  Angels  shall  at  the  last 
'*  great  day  bear  me  that  witness  which  my  conscience  now 
''  does ;  that  my  meaning  is  not  to  provoke  any,  but  rather  to 
^'  satisfy  all  tender  consciences,  and  I  shall  never  be  able  to 
''  do  this,  but  where  I  may  study,  and  pray  for  God's  blessing 
"  upon  my  endeavours,  and  keep  myself  in  peace  and  pri- 
*'  vacy,  and  behold  God's  blessing  spring  out  of  my  mother 

^  [**  In  the  very  midst  of  the  "  Travers,  whom  I  take  to  be  mine, 

'*  p«Lroxy8m    betwixt 'Hooker  and  "  (but  not  mine  enem^,)  God  knows 

"  Travers,  the  latter  still  bare  (and  "  this  to  be  my  meaning.  To  which 

"  none  can  challenge  the  other  to  "  end,  I  have  searched  many  books, 

"the  contrary)  a  reverend  esteem  "  and  spent  many  thoughtful  hours; 

"  of  hia  adversary.    And  when  an  '*  and  I  hope,  not  in  vain  :   for  I 

'*  unworthy  aspersion,  some  years  "  write  to  reasonable  men.     But, 

"  after,  was  cast  on  Hooker,  Mr.  '*  rojr  Lord,  I  shall  never  be  able  to 

"  Travers  being  asked  of  a  private  '*  finish  what  I  have  begun,  unless 

"  friend  what  he  thought  of  the  "  I  be  removed  into  some  quiet 

*'  truth   of    that   accusation  :    'In  "  country  parsonage,  where  I  may 

"  truth,'  said  he, '  I  take  Mr.  Hooker  **  see  God's  blessing  spring  out  of 

"  to  be  a  holy  man.' "  Fuller,  C.H.  *'  my  mother  earth,  and  eat  mine 

"  own  bread  in  peace  and  privacy. 


»musi 


„.i paragraph originallystood  "A  place  where  I  may,  without 

aa  follows ;  "  I  have  not  only  satis-  "  disturbance,    meditate    my    ap- 

"  fied  myself,  but  have  begun   a  "  proaching    mortality,    ana    that 

"  Treatise  in  which  I  intend  the  "  great   account,   which    all    flesh 

"  satisfaction  of  others,  by  a  demon-  "  must  at  the  last  great  day  give  to 

"  stration  of  the  reasonableness  of  "  the  God  of  all  spirits. 
"  our  laws  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity ;        "  This  is  my  design ;    and,  as 

"  and  Uierein  laid  a  hopeful  founaa-  "  these  are  the  desires  of  my  heart, 

*'  tion  for  the  Church's  peace ;  and,  "  so  they  shall,  by  God's  assistance, 

«<  so  as  not  to  provoke  your  ad-  "  be  the  constant  endeavours  of  the 

"  versary  Mr.  Cartwright,  nor  Mr.  *•  uncertain  remainder  of  my  life."] 

F  a 
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"  earthy  and  eat  my  own  bread  without  oppositions ;  and 
*'  therefore,  if  your  Grace  can  judge  me  worthy  of  such  a 
*'  favour,  let  me  beg  it,  that  I  may  perfect  what  I  have 
*'  begun/' 

About  this  time  the  parsonage  or  rectory  of  Boscum,  in  the 
diocese  of  Sarum,  and  six  miles  from  that  city,  became  void. 
The  Bishop  of  Sarum  is  patron  of  it :  but  in  the  vacancy  of 
that  see  (which  was  three  years  betwixt  the  translation^^  of 
Bishop  Pierce  to  the  see  of  York,  and  Bishop  Caldwell's 
admission  into  it)  the  disposal  of  that  and  all  benefices  be- 
longing to  that  see  during  this  said  vacancy,  came  to  be 
disposed  of  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  and  he  pre- 
sented Richard  Hooker  to  it,  in  the  year  1591.  And  Richard 
Hooker  was  also  in  this  said  year  instituted,  July  17,  to  be 
a  minor  prebend  of  Salisbury,  the  corps  to  it  being  Nether- 
Havin37^  about  ten  miles  from  that  city ;  which  prebend  was 
of  no  great  value,  but  intended  chiefly  to  make  him  capable 
of  a  better  preferment  in  that  churches.  In  this  Boscum  he 
continued  till  he  had  finished  four  of  his  eight  proposed 
books  of  the  Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  and  these  were 

^  [Originally  '*  death  of  Bishop  "  and  learned  Mr.  Hooker  thus 
"  Pierce.'^  Strype,  Whitg.  II.  202,  "  subscribing,  *  Per  me  Richardum 
charges  Walton  with  this  mistake,  "  Hooker  clericum  in  artibus  ma- 
not  being  aware  that  he  had  cor-  "  gistnim  pnesentatum  ad  Canoni- 
rected  it  in  a  subsequent  edition.  '*  catum  et  Praebendam  de  Neather- 
Dr.  John  Peers,  or  Piers,  was  con-  "  Haven  in  Ecclesia  cathedrali  Sa- 
firmed  Archbishop  of  York,  Feb.  19,  "  rum.  17  Julii  1591.*  **  p.  147.] 
1581.  Strvpe,  Whitg.  I.  548.  ^  [He  was  at  the  same  time  made 
Dlr.  John  doldwell.  Dean  of  Ro-  Subdean  of  Sarum.  See  that  title 
Chester,  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  in  Le  Neve's  Fasti,  273.  "  159 1, 33 
Salisbiuy,  Deo.  26, 1591.  Id.  ibid.  "  Eliz.  Richard  Hooker  was  col- 
li. 112.]  *•  lated  July  23, 1591.    Void  by  the 

^  [At  the  end  of  Dr.  Bernard's  "  resignation    of   Baldffey ;"    who 

Clavi  Trabales,  1661,  are  some  me-  succeeded  Hooker  at  the  Temple, 

moranda  of   subscriptions   to   the  The  Subdean  is  not,  as  such,  a 

Thirty-nine  Articles,  by  divines  of  Canon  residentiary,  and  his  emolu- 

high  authority;    ''among  whom,"  ments    are    very  scanty.     In    the 

says  the  compiler,  ''  it  pleased  me  Chapter  books  appear  the  following 

"  to  find  the  hand  of  the  reverend  entries : 

Subdeam  of  Sarum.  InsteHed. 

Ric.  Hooker  per  lit.  mandat.  Archiepi 23  Julii  1591. 

Thos.  Coldwdl  per  Resign.  Ric.  Hooker 16  Feb.  1594. 

Netheraron  Pr^bmd. 
Ric.  Hooker  per  Resign.  Nic.  Baldguy. .  2^  Julii  1591. 
Thos.  Joy  per  Resign.       —  Hooker   . .   0  Feb.  1594.  (16  Feb.  ?) 
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entered  into  the  Register-book  in  Stationers^- hall^  the  9th  of 
March,  159a,  but  not  published^^  till  the  year  1594,  and 
then  were  with  the  before -mentioned  large  and  affectionate 
preface,  which  he  directs  "  to  them  that  seek  (as  they  term  it) 
''  the  Reformation  of  the  Laws  and  Orders  Ecclesiastical  in 
"  the  Church  of  England  /'  of  which  books  I  shall  yet  say 
nothing  more,  but  that  he  continued  his  laborious  diligence 
to  finish  the  remaining  four  during  his  life  (of  all  which  more 
properly  hereafter)  but  at  Boscum  he  finisht  and  publisht 
but  only  the  first  four,  being  then  in  the  thirty- ninth  year  of 
his  age. 

He  left  Boscum  in  the  year  1595,  by  a  surrender  of  it 
into  the  hands  of  Bishop  Caldwell,  and  he  presented  Benja- 
min Russel,  who  was  instituted  into  it  the  23d  of  June  in  the 
same  year. 

The  parsonage  of  Bishopsbome  in  Kent,  three  miles  from 
Canterbury,  is  in  that  archbishop^s  gift;  but,  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  year  1594,  Dr.  William  Redman  the  rector  of  it 
was  made  Bishop  of  Norwich  ^O;  by  which  means  the  power 
of  presenting  to  it  was  pro  ea  vice  in  the  Queen ;  and  she 
presented  Richard  Hooker,  whom  she  loved  well,  to  this  good 
living  of  Borne  the  7th  of  July,  1595,  in  which  living  he 

In  Sir  Thomas  Phillips's  Book  of    foUowing  entry,  under  the  title,  Re- 
Wiltshire  Institutions  (taken  from    gistrum  Johannis  ColdweU : 
the  Archives  of  the  Registry)  is  the 

ij9j  Pfttronns.  Cterlcoi. 

Eccl.  Boscomb.    I    Ricardus  Hooker,    I    Benjamin  Russell  per  resigD. 


clericus.  |       dicti  Ric.  Hooker. 

In  this,  the  description  of  Hooker  more  probable,  as  the  person  pre- 
as  patron  is  an  error,  unless  he  was  sented  had  been  a  scholar  of  C.C.C. 
•o  for  one  turn,  as  it  is  said  in  some  and  possibly  one  of  Hooker's  own 
other  instances,  "  ex  concessione  pupils.  "  Benj.  Russell,  discipulufl. 
**  Episcopi."  The  patronage  of  "  Feb.  6,  1579."  F*^™  ***®  ^^"^ 
Boscomb  has  been  in  the  bishop  sident's  Register.] 
from  the  very  earliest  period.  Be-  ^  [Originally  •'  printed."  The 
tween  the  years  1584  and  1591,  change  may  be  thought  to  be  war- 
Bishop  Pierce's  Register  is  lost :  ranted  by  the  letter  to  lord  Burgh- 
consequently  Hooker's  institution  ley ;  for  which  see  App.  N°.  IV. 
does  not  appear.  although  Mr.  Strvpe  (Whitg.   II. 

The  above  particulars  were  kindly  148.)  conjectures  the  book  to  have 

communicated  to  the  editor  by  a  been  sent  in  a  written  copy  rather 

member    of   the    Chapter.      ITiat  than  in  print.] 

Hooker  was  really  the  patron  by  ^   [Consecrated   12  Jan.  159}, 

concession  pro  ea  vice  seems  the  Strype,  Whitg.  II.  218.] 
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continued  till  his  death,  without  any  addition  of  dignity  or 
profit^  >. 

And  now  having  brought  our  Richard  Hooker,  from  his 
birthplace  to  this  where  he  found  a  grave,  I  shall  only  give 
some  account  of  his  books,  and  of  his  behaviour  in  this  par- 
Bonage  of  Borne,  and  then  give  a  rest  both  to  myself  and  my 
reader. 

His  first  four  Books  and  large  Epistle  have  been  declared 
to  be  printed  at  his  being  at  Bosoum,  anno  1594.  Next, 
I  am  to  tell,  that  at  the  end  of  these  four  Books,  there  was 
when  he  first  printed  them  this  Advertisement  to  the  Reader : 
"  I  have  for  some  causes  thought  it  at  this  time  more  fit  to 
*^  let  go  these  first  four  Books  by  themselves,  than  to  stay 
*'  both  them  and  the  rest,  till  the  whole  might  together 
"  be  published.  Such  generalities  of  the  cause  in  question 
*'  as  are  here  handled,  it  will  be  perhaps  not  amiss  to  con- 
*'  sider  apart,  by  way  of  introduction  unto  the  books  that 
''  are  to  follow  concerning  particulars ;  in  the  mean  time 
"  the  reader  is  requested  to  mend  the  printer^s  errors,  as 
''  noted  underneath.^' 

And  I  am  next  to  declare,  that  his  fifth  Book  (which 
is  larger  than  his  first  four)  was  first  also  printed  by  itself 
anno  1597,  and  dedicated  to  his  patron  (for  till  then  he 
chose  none)  the  archbishop.  These  Books  were  read  with  an 
admiration  of  their  excellency  in  this,  and  their  just  fame 
spread  itself  also  into  foreign  nations.  And  1  have  been 
told  more  than  forty  years  past,  that  either  Cardinal  Allen, 
or  learned  Dr.  Stapleton^*^  (both  Englishmen,  and  in  Italy 

4»  [Mr.  Wharton  says  (Def.  of  "  Master  of  the  Temple,"  and  dating 

Plural.  192,  ad  edition)  that  Hooker  the  first  publication  of  his  great 

died  possessed  of  very  great  prefer-  work  1595.      Dr.  Spenser  in   his 

ments.     But  he  offers  no  proof  of  preface  expressly  affirms  "  he  neither 

this  assertion ;    nor  is  any  to  be  "  enjoyed  nor  expected  any  the  least 

found  in  Le  Neve's  Fasti.    Fulman,  *'  dignity ;"  meaning  at  the  time  of 

MSS.  vol.  X.  near  the  end,  says,  his  aeath.] 

**  Heylin,  Animadv.  on  Fuller's  Ch.        *2  [Stapleton  is  particularly  men- 

*'  Hist.  p.  165,  calls  him  Prebend  tionea  as  an  admirer  of  Hooker,  in 

''  of  Canterbury ;   I  think,  without  Bishop    King's    letter  to  Walton. 

"  good  i^round."    Dr.  Heylyn's  as-  He  died  in  1598.    Collier,  E.H.  II. 

sertion  is  the  less  to  be  regarded,  662.     Cardintd  Allen  in  1594.     Id. 

because  in  the  same  sentence  he  ibid.  643.      This  proves  that  the 

commits  two  other  mistakes  con-  former  must  have  oeen  the  person 

ceming  Hooker :  calling  him  "  then  here  meant.] 
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about  the  time  when  Hooker's  four  Books  were  first  printed) 
meeting  with  this  general  fame  of  them^  were  desirous  to 
read  an  author  that  both  the  reformed  and  the  learned  of 
their  own  Romish  Church  did  so  much  magnify^  and  there- 
fore caused  them  to  be  sent  for  to  Rome;  and  after  reading 
them^  boasted  to  the  Pope,  (which  then  was  Clement  the 
Eighth,)  "  That  though  he  had  lately  said  he  never  met  with 
"  an  English  book  whose  writer  deserved  the  name  of  an 
"  author;  yet  there  now  appeared  a  wonder  to  them,  and 
"  it  would  be  so  to  his  Holiness,  if  it  were  in  Latin ;  for  a 
*'  poor  obscure  English  priest  had  writ  four  such  Books  of 
"  Laws  and  Church-Polity,  and  in  a  style  that  expressed 
"  such  a  grave  and  so  humble  a  majesty,  with  such  clear 
"  demonstration  of  reason,  that  in  all  their  readings  they  had 
"  not  met  with  any  that  exceeded  him;''  and  this  begot  in 
the  Pope  an  earnest  desire  that  Dr.  Stapleton  should  bring 
the  said  four  books,  and  looking  on  the  English  read  a 
part  of  them  to  him  in  Latin ;  which  Dr.  Stapleton  did,  to 
the  end  of  the  first  book;  at  the  conclusion  of  which,  the 
Pope  spake  to  this  purpose  :  "  There  is  no  learning  that  this 
"  man  hath  not  searcht  into ;  nothing  too  hard  for  his  under- 
"  standing :  this  man  indeed  deserves  the  name  of  an  author ; 
"  his  books  will  get  reverence  by  age,  for  there  is  in  them 
"  such  seeds  of  eternity,  that  if  the  rest  be  like  this,  they 
"  shall  last  till  the  last  fire  shall  consume  all  learning." 

Nor  was  this  high,  the  only  testimony  and  commenda- 
tions given  to  his  Books;  for  at  the  first  coming  of  King 
James  into  this  kingdom,  he  inquired  of  the  Archbishop 
Whitgift  for  his  friend  Mr.  Hooker  that  writ  the  Books  of 
Church-Polity;  to  which  the  answer  was,  that  he  died  a 
year  before  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  received  the  sad  news  of 
his  death  with  very  much  sorrow:  to  which  the  King  replied, 
''  And  I  receive  it  with  no  less,  that  I  shall  want  the  de- 
"  sired  happiness  of  seeing  and  discoursing  with  that  man, 
**  from  whose  Books  I  have  received  such  satisfaction :  in- 
"  deed,  my  Lord,  I  have  received  more  satisfaction  in  reading 
''  a  leaf,  or  paragraph,  in  Mr.  Hooker,  though  it  were  but 
'^  about  the  fashion  of  Churches,  or  Church-musick,  or  the 
"  like,  but  especially  of  the  Sacraments,  than  I  have  had  in 
"  the  reading  particular  large  treatises  written  but  of  one  of 
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''  those  subjects  by  others,  though  very  learned  men ;  and,  I 
''  observe  there  is  in  Mr.  Hooker  no  affected  language '^^ ; 
''  but  a  grave,  comprehensive,  clear  manifestation  of  reason ; 
"  and  that  backed  with  the  authority  of  the  Scripture,  the 
'^  fathers  and  schoolmen,  and  with  all  law  both  sacred  and 
''  civil.  And  though  many  others  write  well,  yet  in  the 
"  next  age  they  will  be  forgotten ;  but  doubtless  there  is 
*'  in  every  page  of  Mr.  Hooker's  book  the  picture  of  a  divine 
''  soul,  such  pictures  of  Truth  and  Reason,  and  drawn  in 
"  so  sacred  colours,  that  they  shall  never  fade,  but  give  an 
"  inmiortal  memory  to  the  author .''  And  it  is  so  truly  true, 
that  the  king  thought  what  he  spake,  that  as  the  most 
learned  of  the  nation  have  and  still  do  mention  Mr.  Hooker 
with  reverence ;  so  he  also  did  never  mention  him  but  with 
the  epithet  of  learned,  or  judidoue,  or  reverend,  or  venerable 
Mr.  Hooker. 

Nor  did  his  son,  our  late  King  Charles  the  First,  ever 


«  [Chr.  Letter,  rage  45-  "  Oar 
^  last  scruple  and  demaund  is  this : 
'  seeing  your  bookes  be  so  long  and 
^  tedious,  in  a  stile  not  usuall,  and, 
'  as  we  verilie  tbinke,  the  like  harde 
'  to  be  found,  farre  differing  from 
'  the  simplicitie  of  holie  scnpture, 
^  and  nothing  after  the  frame  of 
'  the  writings  of  the  reverend  and 
'  learned  fathers  of  our  Church, 
'  as  of  Cranmer,  Ridley,  Latimer, 
'  Jewell,  Whitgift,  Fox,  Fulke,  &c. 
' . . . .  whether  your  meaning  be  to 
'  show  yourself  some  rare  Demos- 
'  thenes,  or  extraordinary  rabbi, 
'  See,"    Hooker,  MS.  note :  "  The 

*  dislike  you  have  of  me  for  not 
'  thinking  as  some  others  doe 
'  whom  you  love,  hath  drawne  you 
'  into  invectives  against  my  stile, 
'  and  made  you  eloquent  in  accusing 

*  me  for  that  my  maner  of  writing 
'is  not  such  as  other  mens  hath 
'  bene.  You  might  with  as  great 
'  discretion  find  fait  that  I  look 
'  not  like  Calvin,  Beza,  Paulus 
'  Fagius,   P.  Martjrr,   M.  Luther. 

*  For  I  hold  it  as  possible  to  be 
'  like  all  those  in  countenance,  as 
'  them  in  stile  whom  you  have 
^  mentioned.  You  that  carry  the 
^  mind  of  a  Phalaris  towards  your 


'  adversary  are  not  fit  to  exercise 

*  the  office  of  an  Aristarchus.  I 
'  must  looke  as  nature,  speak  aa 
'  custome,  and  think  as  God's 
'  good  Spirit  hath  taught  me,  judff 
'  you  howsoever  either  of  my  myno, 

*  or  of  my  stile,  or  if  you  will  of  my 
'  looke  also."  Again,  Chr.  Letter, 
).  46.  "  In  the  booke  of  that  most 
'  learned  and  reverend  Father  D. 
'  Whitgift  wee  finde  the  question 
'judicially  (Hooker  in  margin. 
' '  you  would  say,  judiciously')  sett 
'  downe,  his  aunswere  to  the  matter 

*  in  question  sensible,  his  reasons 
'  . . . .  directly  applied,  so  as  such 
'  poore  men  as  wee  be  may  beare 

*  away  what  he  saith. . . .  but  in 
'  your  writing  we  are  mightily  in- 
'  combred." 

Hooker,  MS.  note :  "You  beare 
'it  away,  I  wish  it  did  rather 
'  carv  you  away  from  the  errors 
'  ana  vanities  of  your  mind. 

"  But  howsoever  your  part  re- 
'  quire  you  to  spea^e  heere,  the 
'  censure  which  all  the  pack  of 
'  vou  giveth  both  of  my  L.  Grace 
'nis  writings,  and  of  all  other 
'  mens  that  hath  the  same  cause 
^  is  ^AyiyvtoPg  ^ytmif,  learryvttir."] 
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mention  him  but  with  the  same  reverence^  enjoining  his  son^^^ 
our  now  gracious  King,  to  be  studious  in  Mr.  Hooker's  books. 
And  our  learned  antiquary  Mr.  Camden  ^^  mentioning  the 
death,  the  modesty,  and  other  virtues  of  Mr.  Hooker,  and 
magnifying  his  books,  wisht  '^  that  for  the  honour  of  this,  and 
''  benefit  of  other  nations,  they  were  turned  into  the  universal 
*'  language.^^  Which  work,  though  undertaken  by  many,  yet 
they  have  been  weary,  and  forsaken  it ;  but  the  reader  may 
now  expect  it,  having  been  long  since  begun,  and  lately 
finisht  by  the  happy  pen  of  Dr.  Earl,  now  Lord  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  of  whom  I  may  justly  say,  (and  let  it  not  offend 
him,  because  it  is  such  a  truth  as  ought  not  to  b^  concealed 
from  posterity,  or  those  that  now  live,  and  yet  know  him  not,) 
that  since  Mr.  Hooker  died,  none  have  lived  whom  Ood  hath 
blessed  with  more  innocent  wisdom,  more  sanctified  learning, 
or  a  more  pious,  peaceable,  primitive  temper :  so  that  this 
excellent  person  seems  to  be  only  like  himself,  and  our  vener- 
able Richard  Hooker ;  and  only  fit  to  make  the  learned  of  all 
nations  happy,  in  knowing  what  hath  been  too  long  confined 
to  the  language  of  our  little  island^^ 


4*  [Rather  his  daughter,  the  Lady  "  collegio  educatus,  theologus  mo- 
Elisabeth.  See  her  relation  at  the  *'  destia,  teinperantia,  mansuetudine 
end  of  EUav  Boo-iXiit^,  p.  261,  ed.  "  et  caeteris  virtutibus  imitandus,  et 
1649.  "  He  bid  me  read  Bishop  "  supra  multiplici  eruditionis  laude 
"  Andrews'  Sermons,  Hooker's  £c-  '*  Celebris,  quam  libri  de  Ecdesias- 
"  desiastical  Polity,  and  Bishop  "  tica  Politeia,  patria  lingua  editi, 
"  Laud's  book  against  Fisher,  whicn  "  dignissime  qm  Latine  loquantur, 
"  would  ground  me  against  poperv."  "  abunde  testentur."  t.  IL  p.  189. 
Thus  exprest  bv  Gauden,  m  nis  ed.  i^^^j.] 

Dedication  of  Hooker's  Works  to  ^  [Bishop  Earle  was  tutor  to 
King  Charles  II.  ed.  1662  :  "Your  Prince  Charles,  and  attended  him 
''•Majesty's  Royal  Father,  a  few  days  in  his  exile:  (see  Clarendon,  III. 
"  bdfore  be  was  crowned  with  mar-  203,  752.  ed.  1819.)  Dean  of 
"  tpdom,  recommended  to  his  Westminster,  1660,  Bishop  of  Wor- 
"  aearest  children  the  diligent  read-  cester  1662,  Bishop  of  Salisbury 
"  ing  of  Mr.  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  1663,  died  Nov.  17,  1665,  at 
"Pohty,  even  next  the  Bible."  (Why  Oxford,  and  is  buried  in  Merton 
the  last  clause  was  inserted  does  not  college  chapel.  The  following  is 
appear.)  This  seems  to  have  been  part  of  his  epitaph  there :  "  Ille  ani 
Walton's  authority  for  sayin^f  that  *'  Hookeri  ing:entis  Politiam  Ecde- 
his  Nf  ajesty  gave  the  injunction  to  ''  siasticam ;  ille  qm  Caroli  Mar- 
bis  son.]  "  tyris  Eucova  Bao-iXiJt^y,  volumen* 

^  In  his  Annals  of  Eliz.  15^9.  "  quo    post   Apocalypsin    divinius 

["  Hoc  anno  animam  coelo  reddidit  "  nullum,  legavit  oroi  sic  Latine 

"  Richardus  Hookerus  ex  Devonia  "  redditas,  ut  uterque  unius  Fidei 

*'  nobilium  ingeniorum  feraci  oriun-  "  Defensor,  patriam  adhuc  retineat 

"  dus,  Oxoniae  in  Corporis  Christ!  ''  migestatem."    April  26,  1662,  in 
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There  might  be  many  more  and  just  occasions  taken  to 
speak  of  his  books^  which  none  ever  did  or  can  commend  too 
much ;.  but  I  decline  them^  and  hasten  to  an  account  of  his 
Christian  behaviour  and  death  at  Borne ;  in  which  place  he 
continued  his  customary  rules  of  mortification  and  self-denial ; 
was  much  in  fastings  frequent  in  meditation  and  prayers^ 
enjoying  those  blessed  returns,  which  only  men  of  strict  lives 
feel  and  know,  and  of  which  men  of  loose  and  godless  lives 
cannot  be  made  sensible ;  for,  spiritual  things  are  spiritually 
discerned. 

At  his  entrance  into  this  place,  his  friendship  was  much 
sought  for  by  Dr.  Hadrian  Saravia,  then  or  about  that  time 
made  one  of  the  prebends  of  Canterbury,  a  German  by 
birth  ^7^  and  sometimes  a  pastor  both  in  Flanders  and  Hol- 
land*^, where  he  had  studied  and  well  considered  the  contro- 
verted points  concerning  episcopacy  and  sacrilege,  and  in 
England  had  a  just  occasion  to  declare  his  judgment  concern- 
ing both,  unto  his  brethren  ministers  in  the  Low  Countries ; 
which  was  excepted  against  by  Theodore  Beza  and  others^®; 
against  whose  exceptions,  he  rejoined  ^o,  and  thereby  became 
the  happy  author  of  many  learned  tracts  writ  in  Latin; 
especially  of  three ;   one  of  the  Degrees  of  Ministers,  and  of 


convocation,  *'  the  care  of  translating 
"  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  into 
"  Latin  was  committed  to  Dr.  John 
'*  Earl,  Dean  of  Westminster,  and 
"  Dr.  John  Pearson."  Collier,  E. 
H.  II.  889.  Bishop  Burnet  says, 
*'  He  was  the  man  of  all  the  clergy, 
**  for  whom  the  King  had  the 
"  greatest  esteem.  He  had  been 
"  his  sub-tutor,  and  had  followed 
"  him  in  all  his  exUe,  with  so  clear 
''  a  character,  that  the  King  could 
''  never  see  or  hear  of  any  one 
*'  thing  amiss  in  him.  So  he,  who 
*'  had  a  secret  pleasure  in  finding 
"  out  anything  that  lessened  a  man 
*'  esteemed  eminent  for  piety,  yet 
"  had  a  value  for  him  beyond  all 
'*  the  men  of  his  order."  Hist,  of 
his  Own  Times,  I.  3^5,  ed.  1724.] 

^  [Natione  Belgica,  natus  He- 
*'  dinse  Artesii."  His  epitaph  in 
Canterbury  cathedral,  quoted  by 
Strype,  Wh.  II.  210.    "  His  father 


"  a  Spaniard,  his  mother  one  of 
'*  Artois :  both  OTOtestants."  Strype, 
An.  I.  ii.  224.  The  Belgic  provinces 
were  often  spoken  of  under  the  title 
of  Lower  Germanv ;  and  are  so  in 
Saravia's  own  dedication  of  his 
three  Treatises.] 

48  [At  Ghent,  before  1566.  Strype, 
ibid.  226.  In  the  dedication  men- 
tioned above.  Dr.  S.  says,  "  Apud 
"  meos  fratres  et  coUegas,  et  non- 
"  nullos  ex  magistratu  urbis  Gan- 
"  davi,  &c."  "fiience  he  retired  to 
England,  and  was  sent  by  the  coun- 
cil to  Jersey,  but  was  "  evocatus  ab 
''  Ecclesiis  Belgicis,"  and  taught  at 
Leyden  for  some  ten  vears,  ending 
1507.  Ibid,  and  in  Baker's  notes  at 
the  end  of  Strype,  An.  IV.  603.] 

^  [Especiaily  Danseus :  see  Sara- 
via's Answer  to  Beza ;  and  Collier, 
E.  H.  II.  622.] 

M  [In  1594.  Strype,  An.  I. ii.  224. 
Whitg.  II.  207.] 
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the  Bishop's  Superiority  above  the  Presbytery;  a  second 
against  Sacrilege;  and  a  third  of  Christian  Obedience  to 
Princes ;  the  hst  being  occasioned  by  Gretzerus  the  Jesllit^^ 
And  it  is  observable^  that  when  in  a  time  of  church-tumults^ 
Beza  gave  his  reasons  to  the  Chancellor  of  Scotland  for  the 
abrogation  of  episcopacy  in  that  nation^  partly  by  letters^  and 
more  fully  in  a  treatise  of  a  threefold  episcopacy,  (which  he 
calls  divine,  human,  and  Satanical,)  this  Dr.  Saravia  had  by 
the  help  of  Bishop  Whitgift  made  such  an  early  discovery  of 
their  intentions  ^^,  that  he  had  almost  as  soon  answered  that 


**  [Strype,  Whitg.  II.  202,  gives 
some  account  of  Dr.  Saravia's  first 
publication ;  which  cont^s  three 
tracts :  I.  De  Diversis  Ministrorum 
Evangehi  Gradibus.  2.  De  Honore 
Praesulibus  et  Presbyteris  debito. 
3.  De  Sacrilegis  et  Sacrilegorum 
Poenis.  What  Walton  calls  his 
Mtrdf  Tract  is  probably  that  which 
now  stands  fifth,  (in  his  works  col- 
lected and  published  in  folio,  161 1,) 
ris.  *'  Responsio  Hadriani  Saraviae 
"  ad  ouasdam  calumnias,  Jesuiticas 
"  ninurum  illas  Gretzeri  in  defen- 
"  sione  sua  Bellarminiana."  It  is 
chiefly  taken  up  with  a  comparison 
between  papal  primacy  ana  regal 
supremacy.  Walton  perhaps  con- 
fuses it  with  the  incomplete  work 
(four  books  out  of  seven)  "  De  Im- 
"  perandi  Potestate,  et  Christiana 
"  Obedientia  :"  which  closes  the 
volume  abovementioned.  But  that 
was  not  written  against  Gretser/j 

w  ["  Honoratus  vir  Dom.  Ula- 
"  mius,  quondam  regni  Scotiae  Can- 
"  oellarius,  de  deturbandis  Episco- 
"  pis  gradu,  quem  ab  Apostolorum 
"  temporibus  in  hunc  usque  diem 
**  ubique  terrarum  in  Ecclesia  tenu- 
"  erunt,  a  D.  Beza  consilium,  vel 
"  (ut  mihi  videtur)  potius  suffra- 
"  gium  petivit ;  ut  ejus  rei,  ^uam 
*'  animo  perficere  constituerat,  ilium 
"  probatorem  haberet  et  auctorem. 
"  Epistolanim  autem  ipsonun  nac- 
"  tus  exemplaria,  mirari  coepi,  tam 
"  levibus  rationibus  quenquam  ad 
"  innovandam  tanti  momenti  rem 
"  potuisse  moveri.  Quando  illud 
"argumentum  contra  eundem  D. 
**  Bezam  pertractavi,  banc  quoque 


"  disputationem  adjecissem,  si  ad 
"  meas  manus  pervenissent.  Et 
'*  ubi  illas  nactus  sum,  non  st&tim 
"  contra  quidquam  pervulgautlum 
*'  existimavi,  sed  distuli  in  hunc 
''  usque  diem,  ezpectans  opportuni- 
"  tatem,  <]ua  commodo  Ecclesiarum 
"  cum  minima  offensione  prodire  in 
'*  lucem  posset."     Saravia,  Dedic. 

Srefized  to  his  Examen  Tractatus 
e  Episcopatuum  Triplici  Genere. 
It  appears  from  an  epistle  of  Whit- 
gift to  Beza,  in  Strvpe,  Wh.  II.  i66» 
that  the  letter  of  Besa,  referred  to 
here,  was«  not  written  to  Lord 
Glamis  himself,  but  to  James  Law- 
son,  who  succeeded  Knox  as  min- 
ister in  Edinburgh,  and  of  whom 
some  account  may  be  found  in 
M'Crie's  Life  of  Knox,  II.  213, 
293.  It  was  dated  1580.  (mis- 
printed 15^0  in  Strype.)  Whitgift 
intimates  m  his  letter,  that  Beza'a 
book,  of  a  threefold  episcopacy,  had 
been  "  in  1580  sent  to  this  island ; 
*'  and  not  much  after  also  trans- 
*'  lated  into  the  English  tongue,  and 
**  privately  printed ;  together  with 
"  nis  epistle  to  one  Lausanus,  a  Scot» 
**  written  the  same  year."  He  speaks 
also  of  Saravia's  book  of  Degrees  in 
the  Ministnr,  and  of  the  care  which 
he,  Whitgift,  and  his  brethren  took 
to  have  the  Church  properly  vindi- 
cated, in  a  wav  which  indirectly 
much  confirms  tne  statement  in  the 
text.  Only  Walton  seems  to  be 
wrong  in  what  he  says  of  the  date 
of  Saravia's  Examen.  The  quota- 
tion from  Saravia,  just  given,  proves 
that  work  to  have  appeared  a  good 
while  after  Beza*s.  Probably  Walton 
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treatise  as  it  became  publiek^  and  he  therein  discovered  how 
Beza's  opinion  did  contradict  that  of  Calvin  and  his  adherents; 
leaving  them  to  interfere  with  themselves  in  point  of  episco- 
pacy ^^j  but  of  these  tracts  it  will  not  concern  me  to  say  more, 
than  that  they  were  most  of  them  dedicated  to  his  and  the 
Church  of  England's  watchftd  patron,  John  Whitgift,  the 
archbishop,  and  printed  about  the  time  in  which  Mr.  Hooker 
also  appeared  first  to  the  world,  in  the  publication  of  his  first 
four  Books  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity**. 


had  seen  or  heard  of  Wbitgift's 
letter  in  the  Antiquities  of  Canter- 
bury, Cantuaria  Sacra,  App.  xv.  and 
had  applied  what  is  there  said  of 
the  book  of  Decprees,  &c.  to  the 
Examen.  At  the  end  of  Clavi 
Trabales  is  a  letter  of  Saravia  to  the 
ministers  of  Guernsey,  in  which, 
p.  144,  he  savs,  "  I  pass  over  what  I 
•*  have  myself  written  concemingit 
•*  (the  Discipline)  in  my  book,  De 
/'  diversis  Ministrorum  Gradibus, 
"  and  in  my  defence  against  the 
"  answer  of  Mr.  Beza,  and  more 
*'  largely  in  my  Confutation  of  his 
**  book  De  Triplici  Genere  Episco- 
"  porum.  I  cannot  wonder  enouffh 
''  at  the  Scotchmen,  who  could  be 
"  persuaded  to  abolish  and  reject 
*'  the  state  of  bishops,  bv  reasons  so 
*'  iU  grounded,  partly  false,  partly  of 
*'  no  moment  at  all,  and  altogether 
"  unworthy  a  man  of  such  fame. 
*'  If  the  Scots  had  not  more  sought 
*'  after  the  temporal  means  of  bi- 
**  shops  than  after  true  reformation, 
*'  never  had  Mr.  Beza's  book  per- 
*'  suaded  them  to  do  what  they  have 
**  done."  Dr.  Saravia  had  been,  as 
this  letter  states,  one  of  the  first 
protestant  ministers  in  the  islands, 
and  knew  "  which  were  the  begin- 
"  nings,  and  by  what  means  and 
/'  occasions  the  preaching  of  God's 
"  word  was  planted  there."  p.  137. 
*'  In  those  beginnings,  at  the  pur- 
''^  suit"  (the  letter  is  from  the 
French)  "of  Mr.  John  After, 
*'  Dean,  I  was  sent  by  my  Lords 
''  of  the  Council  to  the  islands,  as 
"  well  in  the  school  that  was  newly 
'•  erected,"  (Elisabeth  college,)  "  as 
"  to  be  a  minister  there."  p.  138. 
Whenever  Saravia's  works  are  re- 


edited  (thev  amply  deserve  it)  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  this  letter  will  not 
be  forgotten :  nor  yet  the  masterly 
paper  on  Barret's  recantation  (i.e. 
on  the  Calvinistic  controversy)  in 
Strype,  Whitg.  III.  321.] 

w  ["  D.  Calvinus  in  tractatu  de 
"  necessitate  reformandse  Ecclesiae 
"  test^tur,  se  paratum  fuisse  subji- 
"  cere  se  Hierarchise  Ecclesiastics, 
"  quae  Christo  Domino  subjici  non 
"  recusaret.  Ejus  verba  haec  sunt. 
"  '  Talem  nobi«  Hierarchiam  exhi- 
"  beant,  in  qua  sic  emineant  Epi- 
"  scopi,  ut  sub  Christo  esse  non 
"  recusent,  ut  ab  illo  tanouam 
"  unico  capite  pendeant,  et  au  ip- 
"  sum  referantur ;  in  qua  sic  inter 
"  se  fratemam  societatem  colant,  ut 
"  non  alio  modo  quam  ejus  veritate 
'*  sint  colligati :  tum  vero  nullo  non 
"  anathemate  dignos  fateor,  si  qui 
*'  erunt,  qui  non  earn  revereantur, 
"  summaque  obedientia  observent.' 
*'  Hie  audivimus,  quid  de  Episcopis, 
"  et  Episcoporum  Hierarchia  cen- 
"  suerit  D.  Calvinus.  Ab  qus  sen- 
"  tentia  si  D.  Beza  non  recessisset, 
"  hac  disputatione  nihil  opus  esset." 
Sarav.  FVol.  ad  Exam.  Tract,  de 
Episc.  Tripl.  Gen. 

**  [The  three  tracts  came  out 
earlier,  i590»  ^^^  ^^re  printed  in 
English,  1 59 1.  In  1590  also  Sara- 
via was  incorporated  at  Oxford,  July 
9,  being  before  D.  D.  of  the  univer- 
sity of  Ley  den.  Wood,  Fasti,  sub- 
joined to  the  Athen.  Oxon.  I.  252. 
His  preferments  in  England,  after 
his  return  hither  in  1587,  were  these, 
as  far  as  appears.  First,  master  of 
the  school  at  Southampton:  in 
which  he  was  much  distinguished, 
Nich.  Fuller  the  orientalist  being 
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This  friendship  being  sought  for  by  this  learned  doctor, 
you  may  believe  was  not  denied  by  Mr.  Hooker,  who  was  by 
fortune  so  like  him,  as  to  be  engaged  against  Mr.  Travers, 
Mr.  Cartwright,  and  others  of  their  judgment,  in  a  contro- 
versy too  like  Dr.  Saravia's  j  so  that  in  this  year  of  1595,  and 
in  this  place  of  Borne,  these  two  excellent  persons  began 
a  holy  friendship,  increasing  daily  to  so  high  and  mutual 
affections,  that  their  two  wills  seemed  to  be  but  one  and  the 
same :  and,  their  designs  both  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  peace 
of  the  Church,  still  assisting  and  improving  each  other^s  vir- 
tues, and  the  desired  comforts  of  a  peaceable  piety.  Which  I 
have  willingly  mentioned,  because  it  gives  a  foundation  to 
some  things  that  follow. 

This  parsonage  of  Borne  is  from  Canterbury  three  miles, 
and  near  to  the  common  road  that  leads  frt)m  that  city  to 
Dover  :  in  which  parsonage  Mr.  Hooker  had  not  been  twelve 
months,  but  his  Books,  and  the  innocency  and  sanctity  of  his 
life  became  so  remarkable,  that  many  turned  out  of  the  road, 
and  others  (scholars  especially)  went  purposely  to  see  the 
man,  whose  life  and  learning  were  so  much  admired;  and 
alas  I  as  our  Saviour  said  of  St.  John  Baptist,  ''  What  went 
"  they  out  to  see  ?  a  man  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen  ?'^ 
No,  indeed  -,  but^*  an  "  obscure,  harmless  man ;  a  man  in  poor 
"  clothes,  his  loins  usually  girt  in  a  coarse  gown,  or  canonical 
''  coat ;  of  a  mean  stature,  and  stooping,  and  yet  more  lowly 
*'  in  the  thoughts  of  his  soul ;  his  body  worn  out,  not  with 
'*  age,  but  study,  and  holy  mortifications ;  his  face  full  of  heat- 
"  pimples,  begot  by  his  unactivity  and  sedentary  life.''  And 
to  this  true  character  of  his  person,  let  me  add  this  of  his 

one  of  his  pupils,  (Ath.  Oxon.  II.  in  the  Westminster  committee,  to 

327),  and  Sir  Tho.  Lake,  Secretary  whom  was  assigned  the  Old  Testa* 

of  State  to  Kinff  James,  (Chalmers,  ment,  from  Genesis  to  the  second 

Biog.  Diet.)    Then  Dr.  Saravia  was  Book  of  Kings.    (Fuller,  C.  H.  X. 

successively  Prebendary  of  Glouces-  45.)   His  Hebrew  learning  probably^ 

ter,  (ibid.)  Canterbury,  Dec.  6,1595,  as  well  as  his  great  discretion,  led  the 

(Le  Neve,  p.  16.)      Westminster,  archbishop  to  employ  him  in  hit 

July  5, 1601,  (id.  371,)  in  the  room  communications  with  the  "learned 

of  bishop  Andrews,  and  Rector  of  "  though  morose"  Hugh  Brough- 

Great  Chart  in  Kent,  Feb.  34,  i6o{^.  ton.  Strvpe,Whitg.  II. 1 18.  III.370. 

(Clavi  Trab.  148.J    In  1607  he  was  He  died  aged  Sa,  Jan.  15,  lOi}. 

nominated  one  ot  the  translators  of  (Ath.  Oxon.  ubi  sup.)] 

the  Bible,  his  name  appearing  third,  **  [Probably  the  very  words  of 

after  those  of  Andrews  and  Overall,  Walton's  informant.] 
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disposition  and  behaviour :  God  and  nature  blessed  him  with 
80  blessed  a  bashfulness^  that  as  in  his  younger  days  his  pupils 
might  easily  look  him  out  of  countenance ;  so  neither  then, 
nor  in  his  age,  "  did  he  ever  willingly  look  any  man  in  the 
''  face ;  and  was  of  so  mild  and  humble  a  nature,  that  his  poor 
''  parish-clerk  and  he  did  never  talk  but  with  both  their  hats 
''  on,  or  both  off,  at  the  same  time :"  and  to  this  may  be 
added,  that  though  he  was  not  purblind,  yet  he  was  short  or 
weak-sighted ;  and  where  he  fixt  his  eyes  at  the  beginning  of 
his  sermon,  there  they  continued  till  it  was  ended ;  and  the 
reader  has  a  liberty  to  believe,  that  his  modesty  and  dim 
sight  were  some  of  the  reasons  why  he  trusted  Mrs.  Church- 
man to  choose  his  wife. 

This  parish-clerk  lived  till  the  third  or  fourth  year.of  the 
late  long  parliament :  betwixt  which  time  and  Mr.  Hooker's 
death,  there  had  come  many  to  see  the  place  of  his  burial, 
and  the  monument  dedicated  to  his  memory  by  Sir  William 
Cooper,  (who  still  lives,)  and  the  poor  clerk  had  many  rewards 
for  shewing  Mr.  Hooker's  grave-place,  and  his  said  monu- 
ment, and  did  always  hear  Mr.  Hooker  mentioned  with  com- 
mendations and  reverence;  to  all  which,  he  added  his  own 
knowledge  and  observations  of  his  humility  and  holiness; 
and  in  all  which  discourses,  the  poor  man  was  still  more 
confirmed  in  his  opinion  of  Mr.  Hooker's  virtues  and  learn- 
ing :  but  it  so  fell  out,  that  about  the  said  third  or  fourth 
year  of  the  long  parliament,  the  then  present  parson  of  Borne 
was  sequestred,  (you  may  guess  why,)  and  a  Genevian  min- 
ister put  into  his  good  living.  This,  and  other  Uke  sequestra- 
tions, made  the  clerk  express  himself  in  a  wonder,  and  say, 
''  They  had  sequestred  so  many  good  men,  that  he  doubted, 
*'  if  his  good  master  Mr.  Hooker  had  lived  till  now,  they 
''  would  have  sequestred  him  too/' 

It  was  not  long,  before  this  intruding  minister  had  made  a 
party  in  and  about  the  said  parish,  that  were  desirous  to 
receive  the  sacrament  as  in  Geneva ;  to  which  end,  the  day 
was  appointed  for  a  select  company,  and  forms  and  stools  set 
about  the  altar  or  communion-table,  for  them  to  sit  and  eat, 
and  drink  ;  but  when  they  went  about  this  work,  there 
was  a  want  of  some  joint-stools,  which  the  minister  sent 
the  clerk  to  fetch,  and  then  to  fetch  cushions  (but  not  to 
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kneel  upon) .  When  the  clerk  saw  them  begin  to  sit  down, 
he  began  to  wonder ;  but  the  minister  bade  him  "  cease 
''  wondering,  and  lock  the  church  door/'  to  whom  he  re- 
plied, "Pray  take  you  the  keys,  and  lock  me  out:  I  will 
"  never  come  more  into  this  church ;  for  all  men  will  say,  my 
"  master  Hooker  was  a  good  man,  and  a  good  scholar,  and  I 
''  am  sure  it  was  not  used  to  be  thus  in  his  days/'  And, 
report  says,  the  old  man  went  presently  home,  and  died;  I  do 
not  say  died  immediately,  but  within  a  few  days  after  ^^. 

But  let  us  leave  this  grateful  clerk  in  his  quiet  grave,  and 
return  to  Mr,  Hooker  himself,  continuing  our  observations  of 
his  Christian  behaviour  in  this  place,  where  he  gave  a  holy 
valediction  to  all  the  pleasures  and  allurements  of  earth, 
possessing  his  soul  in  a  virtuous  quietness,  which  he  main- 
tained by  constant  study,  prayers,  and  meditations :  his  use 
was  to  preach  once  every  Sunday,  and  he  or  his  curate  to 
catechise  after  the  second  lesson  in  the  evening  prayer;  his 
sermons  were  neither  long  nor  earnest,  but  uttered  with  a 
grave  zeal,  and  an  humble  voice ;  his  eyes  always  fixt  on  one 
place  to  prevent  his  imagination  from  wandering,  insomuch 
that  he  seemed  to  study  as  he  spake  *^;   the  design  of  his 

^  [Sampson  Horton  was  buried  "  graceful,  gesture  plausible,  matter 

May  9,  1648,  having  been  parish  "  profitable,  methoa  plain,  and  his 

clerk  of   Bishopsbome   threescore  "  stile  carried  in  it  indolem  pietatis, 

years.     Dr.  Zouch,  from  the  Parish  ''  a  genius  of  grace,  flowing  from 

Ke«[i8ter.]  "  his  sanctified  heart.     Some  say, 

*"  ["  Mr.  Hooker  his  voice  was  "  that  the  congregation  in  the  Tem- 

"  low,  stature  little,  gesture  none  at  "  pie    ebb*d  in   the  forenoon   and 

"all  ... .  Where  his  eye  was  left  ** flowed  in  the  afternoon,  and  that 

"  fixed  at   the   beginning,  it  was  "  the  auditory  of  Mr.  Travers  was 

"  found  fixed    at   the  end  of  his  "  fax  the  more  numerous,  the  first 

"  sermon :  in  a  word,  the  doctrine  "  occasion    of    emulation    betwixt 

"  he  delivered  had  nothing  but  itself  "  them.     But  such  as  knew  Mr. 

"  to  garnish  it.     His  stile  was  long  "  Hooker,  knew  him  too  wise  to  take 

"  and  pithy,  drawing  on  a  whole  "  exception  at  such  trifles,  the  ra- 

**  flock  of  several  clauses  before  he  "  ther  because  the  most  judicious 

"  came  to  the  close  of  a  sentence.  "  is  always  the  least  part  in  all  au- 

"  So  that  when  the  copiousness  of  "  ditories."    Fuller,  C.  H.  IX.  a  16. 

'*  his  stile  met  not  with  proportion-  This  work  was  published  just  before 

"  able  capacity  in  his  auditors,  it  the  Restoration.    In  his  Worthies 

''was  unjustly  censured,  for  per-  of  England,  1662,   the  following 

"  plext,  tedious,  and  obscure.     His  occurs :    "  Hooker   his    stile   was 

*'  sermons  followed  the  inclination  **  prolix  but  not  tedious,  and  such 

"  of  his  studies,  and  were  for  the  "  who  would  patientiv  attend  and 

''  most  part  on  controversies,  and  "  give  him  credit  all  tne  reading  or 

"  deep   points  of  school  divinity.  ''  nearing  of  bis  sentences,  had  their 

"  Mr.  Travers    his   utterance   was  *'  expectation  ever  paid  at  the  dose 
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sermons  (as  indeed  of  all  his  discourses)  was  to  shew  reasons 
for  what  he  spake;  and  with  these  reasons^  such  a  kind  of 
rhetoriek^  as  did  rather  convince  and  persuade^  than  frighten 
men  into  piety  *7-  studying  not  so  much  for  matter  (which  he 
never  wanted)  as  for  apt  illustrations  to  inform  and  teach  his 
unlearned  hearers  by  familiar  examples^  and  then  make  them 
better  by  convincing  applications;  never  labouring  by  hard 
words,  and  then  by  needless  distinctions  and  subdistinctions, 
to  amuse  his  hearers,  and  get  glory  to  himself;  but  glory 
only  to  God.  Which  intention,  he  would  often  say,  was  as 
discernible  in  a  preacher,  ^'  as  a  natural  from  an  artificial 
''  beauty/' 

He  never  failed,  the  Sunday  before  every  Ember  week,  to 
give  notice  of  it  to  his  parishioners,  persuading  them  both 
to  fast,  and  then  to  double  their  devotions  for  a  learned  and 
pious  clergy ;  but  especially  the  last ;  saying  ofben,  ''  That 
"  the  life  of  a  pious  clergyman  was  visible  rhetorick,  and  so 
"  convincing,  that  the  most  godless  men  (though  they  would 
"  not  deny  themselves  the  enjoyment  of  their  present  lusts) 
'*  did  yet  secretly  wish  themselves  like  those  of  the  strictest 
''  lives/'  And  to  what  he  persuaded  others,  he  added  his 
own  example  of  fasting  and  prayer;  and  did  usually  every 
Ember- week  take  from  the  parish-clerk  the  key  of  the  church- 
door;  into  which  place  he  retired  every  day,  and  lockt  himself 
up  for  many  hours;  and  did  the  like  most  Fridays,  and  other 
days  of  fasting. 

He  would  by  no  means  omit  the  customary  time  of  Proces- 
sion^^f  persuading  all  both  rich  and  poor,  if  they  desired  the 

"  thereof.     He  may  be  said  to  have  *•  people,  than  much  to  edify,  in- 

*'  made  good  music  with  his  fiddle  <<  form,  or  amend  them."   Gauden's 

"  and  stick  alone,  without  an^  rosin,  Life  of  Hooker,  p.  36. 

''  having  neither  pronunciation  nor  ("  Low-beU;  a  hand-hell  used  in 

"gesture  to  grace  his  matter."  p.  "  fowling,  to   make  the  birds  lie 

204.]  "  close,  tiU,  by  a  more  violent  noise, 

*7  [«•  The    Gospel,    which    Mr.  "  and  a  light,  they  are  alarmed,  and 

**  Hooker  dispensed  in  so   still  a  «  fly  into  the  net. 

**  voice  and  silent  gesture,  but  with  « Aa  tlmoroui  Urks  anmud  ai« 

"  potent  demonstrations  of  scripture  *  with  light  and  with  a  iow-beiL» 

"  and  reason,  which  are  the  greatest  "  Percy's  Reliques,  III.  321." 

"  virtue    and    efficaciousness  of  a  From  Nares's  Glossary.] 

"  preacher,  whose  mere  Stentorian  ^  [See  in  the  2d  Book  of  Homilies, 

"  noise  and  theatrick  gesticulations  the  *'  Exhortation  to  be  spoken  to 

"  in  a  pulpit,  serve  more  to  amuse  "  such  parishes  where  thejr  use  their 

"  and  scare,  or  to  decoy  or  lowbel  "  Perambulation  in  Rogation  week, 

"  the  gaping,  sleeping,  or  frighted  ''  for  the  oversight  of  the  bounds 
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preservation  of  love^  and  their  parish-rights  and  liberties^  to 
accompany  him  in  his  perambulation ;  and  most  did  so :  in 
which  perambulation^  he  would  usually  express  more  pleasant 
discourse  than  at  other  times^  and  would  then  always  drop 
some  loving  and  facetious  observations  to  be  remembered 
against  the  next  year,  especially  by  the  boys  and  young 
people ;  still  inclining  them  and  all  his  present  parishioners, 
to  meekness,  and  mutual  kindnesses,  and  love ;  because  '^  love 
''  thinks  not  evil,  but  covers  a  multitude  of  infirmities.^' 

He  was  diligent  to  inquire  who  of  his  parish  were  sick,  or 
any  ways  distrest,  and  would  often  visit  them,  unsent  for; 
supposing  that  the  fittest  time  to  discover  to  them  those  errors 
to  which  health  and  prosperity  had  blinded  them ;  and  having 
by  pious  reasons  and  prayers  moulded  them  into  holy  resolu- 
tions for  the  time  to  come,  he  would  incline  them  to  confes- 
sion, and  bewailing  their  sins,  with  purpose  to  forsake  them, 
and  then  to  receive  the  Communion,  both  as  a  strengthening 
of  those  holy  resolutions,  and  as  a  seal  betwixt  God  and  them 
of  his  mercies  to  their  souls,  in  case  that  present  sickness  did 
put  a  period  to  their  lives. 

And  as  he  was  thus  watchful  and  charitable  to  the  sick,  so 
he  was  as  diligent  to  prevent  lawsuits,  still  urging  his  parish- 
ioners and  neighbours  to  bear  with  each  other's  infirmities^ 
and  live  in  love,  because  (as  St.  John  says)  "  he  that  lives  in 
*'  love  lives  in  God,  for  God  is  love.'*  And  to  maintain  this 
holy  fire  of  love  constantly  burning  on  the  altar  of  a  piire 
heart,  his  advice  was  to  watch  and  pray,  and  always  keep 
themselves  fit  to  receive  the  Commimion ;  and  then  to  receive 
it  often,  for  it  was  both  a  confirming  and  strengthening  of 
their  graces ;  this  was  his  advice :  and  at  his  entrance  or 
departure  out  of  any  house,  he  would  usually  speak  to  the 
whole  family,  and  bless  them  by  name ;  insomuch,  that  as  he 
seemed  in  his  youth  to  be  taught  of  God,  so  he  seemed  in  this 
place  to  teach  his  precepts,  as  Enoch  did  by  walking  with 
him,  in  all  holiness  and  humility,  making  each  day  a  step 
towards  a  blessed  eternity.  And  though  in  this  weak  and 
declining   age    of  the   world,    such    examples    are   become 

"and  limiU  of  their  town."  See  from  Strype,  Parker,  1. 303 — 5,  that 
also  Bishop  Sparrow's  Rationale  of  this  was  one  of  the  usages  excepted 
Common  Prayer,  p.  160.   It  appears    against  by  the  Puritans^ 

HOOKER,  VOL.  I.  O 
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barren^  and  almost  incredible ;  yet  let  his  memory  be  blest 
with  this  true  recordation^  because  he  that  praises  Richard 
Hooker  praises  Ood^  who  hath  given  such  gifts  to  men ;  and 
let  this  himible  and  affectionate  relation  of  him  become 
Buch  a  pattern^  as  may  invite  posterity  to  imitate  these  his 
virtues. 

This  was  his  constant  behaviour  both  at  Borne  and  in  all 
the  places  in  which  he  lived :  thus  did  he  walk  with  God  and 
tread  the  footsteps  of  primitive  piety ;  ^nd  yet,  as  that  great 
example  of  meekness  and  purity,  even  our  blessed  Jesus, 
was  not  free  from  false  accusations,  no  more  was  this  disciple 
of  his,  this  most  himible,  most  innocent,  holy  man ;  his  was 
a  slander  parallel  to  that  of  chaste  Susannah^s  by  the  wicked 
elders ;  or  that  against  St.  Athanasius,  as  it  is  recorded  in  his 
life  ^9,  (for  that  holy  man  had  heretical  enemies,)  a  slander 
which  this  age  calls  trepannin^^;  the  particulars  need  not 
a  repetition ;  and  that  it  was  false,  needs  no  other  testimony 
than  the  public  punishment  of  his  accusers,  and  their  open 
confession  of  his  innocency.  It  was  said  that  the  accusation 
was  contrived  by  a  dissenting  brother,  one  that  endured  not 
church-ceremonies,  hating  him  for  his  Books^  sake,  which  he 
was  not  able  to  answer ;  and  his  name  h^th  been  told  me,  but 
I  have  not  so  much  confidence  in  the  relation,  as  to  make  my 
pen  fix  a  scandal  on  him  to  posterity;  I  shall  rather  leave 
it  doubtful  till  the  great  day  of  revelation.  But  this  is  certain, 
that  he  lay  imder  the  great  charge,  and  the  anxiety  of  this 
accusation,  and  kept  it  secret  to  himself  for  many  months ; 
and  being  a  helpless  man,  had  lain  longer  under  this  heavy 
burden,  but  that  the  Protector  of  the  innocent  gave  such  an 
accidental  occasion  as  forced  him  to  make  it  known  to  his  two 
dear  friends,  Edwin  Sandys  and  George  Cranmer :  who  were 
60  sensible  of  their  tutor's  sufferings,  that  they  gave  them- 
selves no  rest,  till  by  their  disquisitions  and  diligence  they 
had  found  out  the  fraud,  and  brought  him  the  welcome  news, 
that  his  accusers  did  confess  they  had  wronged  him,  and 
begged  his  pardon :  to  which  the  good  man^s  reply  was  to 
this  purpose,  "  The  Lord  forgive  them  /'   and,  ^^  The  Lord 

*^  [Sozomen,  E.  H.  II.  25.   The-  No  example  of  the  word  is  there 

odoret  E.  H.  1. 30.]  given  of  a  date  previous  to  the  17th 

^  [Or  "trai>anning;"  see  Todd's  century.] 
edition   of  Johnson's    Dictionary. 
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"  bless  you  for  this  comfortable  news.  Now  I  have  a  jiist 
''  occasion  to  say  with  Solomon,  ^  Friends  are  bom  for  the 
"  days  of  adversity,'  and  such  you  have  proved  to  me  :  and 
"  to  my  God  I  say,  as  did  the  mother  of  St.  John  Baptist, 
"  '  Thus  hath  the  Lord  dealt  with  me,  in  the  day  wherein  he 
''  looked  upon  me,  to  take  away  my  reproach  among  men/ 
^'  And,  O  my  God,  neither  my  life  nor  my  reputation  are 
"  safe  in  mine  own  keeping,  but  in  thine,  who  didst  take 
"  care  of  me,  when  I  yet  hanged  upon  my  mother's  breast : 
''  blessed  are  they  that  put  their  trust  in  thee,  O  Lord ;  for 
''  when  false  witnesses  were  risen  up  against  me ;  when 
"  shame  was  ready  to  cover  my  face,  when  my  nights  were 
'^  restless,  when  my  soul  thirsted  for  a  deliverance,  as  the  hart 
"  panteth  after  the  rivers  of  waters ;  then  thou.  Lord,  didst 
"  hear  my  complaints,  pity  my  condition,  and  art  now  become 
'^  my  deliverer ;  and  as  long  as  I  live  I  will  hold  up  my  hands 
"  in  this  manner,  and  magnify  thy  mercies,  who  didst  not 
"  give  me  over  as  a  prey  to  mine  enemies,  the  net  is  broken 
'^  and  they  are  taken  in  it.  O  blessed  are  they  that  put  their 
"  trust  in  thee ;  and  no  prosperity  shall  make  me  forget  those 
"  days  of  sorrow,  or  to  perform  those  vows  that  I  have  made 
'^  to  thee  in  the  days  of  my  affliction  ;  for  with  such  sacrifices, 
"  thou,  O  God,  art  well  pleased ;  and  I  will  pay  them.'' 

Thus  did  the  joy  and  gratitude  of  this  good  man's  heart 
break  forth.  And  it  is  observable,  that  as  the  invitation  to 
this  slander  was  his  meek  behaviour  and  dovelike  simplicity, 
for  which  he  was  remarkable ;  so  his  Christian  charity  ought 
to  be  imitated :  for,  though  the  spirit  of  revenge  is  so  pleasing 
to  mankind,  that  it  is  never  conquered  but  by  a  supernatural 
grace,  revenge  being  indeed  so  deeply  rooted  in  human 
nature,  that  to  prevent  the  excesses  of  it  (for  men  would  not 
know  moderation)  Almighty  God  allows  not  any  degree  of  it 
to  any  man,  but  says,  ^'  Vengeance  is  mine :"  and  though 
this  be  said  positively  by  God  himself,  yet  this  revenge  is  so 
pleasing,  that  man  is  hardly  persuaded  to  submit  the  menage 
of  it  to  the  time,  and  justice,  and  wisdom  of  his  Creator,  but 
would  hasten  to  be  his  own  executioner  of  it :  and  yet  never- 
theless, if  any  man  ever  did  .wholly  decline,  and  leave  this 
pleasing  passion  to  the  time  and  measure  of  God  alone,  it  was 
this  Richard  Hooker  of  whom  I  write;  for  when  his  slanderers 
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were  to  suflTer,  he  laboured  to  procure  their  pardon;  and 
when  that  was  denied  him,  his  reply  was,  "  That  however  he 
"  would  fast  and  pray,  that  Grod  would  give  them  repentance, 
"  and  patience  to  imdergo  their  punishment/^  And  his 
prayers  were  so  far  returned  into  his  own  bosom,  that  the 
first  was  granted,  if  we  may  believe  a  penitent  behaviour,  and 
an  open  confession.  And  it  is  observable,  that  after  this  time 
he  would  often  say  to  Dr.  Saravia,  ''  O  with  what  quiet- 
^'  ness  did  I  enjoy  my  soul  after  I  was  free  from  the  fears  of 
*'  my  slander !  and  how  much  more  after  a  conflict  and 
"  victory  over  my  desires  of  revenge  V 

About  the  year  1600,  and  of  his  age  forty- six,  he  fell  into 
a  long  and  sharp  sickness,  occasioned  by  a  cold  taken  in  his 
passage  by  water  betwixt  London  and  Gravesend ;  from  the 
malignity  of  which  he  was  never  recovered ;  for,  after  that 
time  till  his  death  he  was  not  free  from  thoughtftd  days  and 
restless  nights  :  but  a  submission  to  His  will  that  makes  the 
sick  man^s  bed  easy  by  giving  rest  to  his  soul,  made  his  very 
languishment  comfortable :  and  yet  all  this  time  he  was 
solicitous  in  his  study,  and  said  often  to  Dr.  Saravia,  (who 
saw  him  daily,  and  was  the  chief  comfort  of  his  life,)  '^  That 
''  he  did  not  beg  a  long  life  of  God  for  any  other  reason,  but 
''  to  live  to  finish  his  three  remaining  Books  of  Polity ;  and 
*'  then.  Lord,  let  thy  servant  depart  in  peace ;"  which  was  his 
usual  expression.  And  God  heard  his  prayers,  though  he 
denied  the  Church  the  benefit  of  them,  as  completed  by  him- 
self;  and  it  is  thought  he  hastened  his  own  death,  by  hasten- 
ing to  give  life  to  his  Books.  But  this  is  certain,  that  the 
nearer  he  was  to  his  death,  the  more  he  grew  in  humility,  in 
holy  thoughts  and  resolutions. 

About  a  month  before  his  death,  this  good  man,  that  never 
knew,  or  at  least  never  considered,  the  pleasures  of  the  palate, 
became  first  to  lose  his  appetite,  and  then,  to  have  an  averse- 
ness  to  all  food,  insomuch,  that  he  seemed  to  live  some  inter- 
mitted weeks  by  the  smell  of  meat  only,  and  yet  still  studied 
and  writ.  And  now  his  guardian  Angel  seemed  to  foretell 
him,  that  the  day  of  his  dissolution  drew  near ;  for  which,  his 
vigorous  soul  appeared  to  thirst. 

In  this  time  of  his  sickness,  and  not  many  days  before  his 
death,  his  house  was  robbed ;  of  which  he  having  notice,  his 
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question  was,  ^^  Are  my  books  and  written  papers  safe  ?^^  and 
being  answered,  that  they  were,  his  reply  was,  ^^  Then  it  mat- 
''  ters  not ;  for  no  other  loss  can  trouble  me.'' 

About  one  day  before  his  death.  Dr.  Saravia,  who  knew 
the  very  secrets  of  his  soul,  (for  they  were  supposed  to  be 
confessors  to  each  other,)  came  to  him,  and  after  a  conference 
of  the  benefit,  the  necessity,  and  safety  of  the  Church's  abso- 
lution, it  was  resolved  the  doctor  should  give  hirn  both  that 
and  the  Sacrament  the  day  following.  To  which  end,  the 
doctor  came,  and  after  a  short  retirement  and  privacy,  they 
two  returned  to  the  company;  and  then  the  doctor  gave 
him  and  some  of  those  friends  which  were  with  him,  the 
blessed  Sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Jesus.  Which 
being  performed,  the  doctor  thought  he  saw  a  reverend  gaiety 
and  joy  in  his  face ;  but  it  lasted  not  long ;  for  his  bodily 
infirmities  did  return  suddenly,  and  became  more  visible; 
insomuch  that  the  doctor  apprehended  death  ready  to  seize 
him :  yet,  after  some  amendment,  left  him  at  night,  with 
a  promise  to  return  early  the  day  following;  which  he  did, 
and  then  found  him  better  in  appearance,  deep  in  contem- 
plation, and  not  inclinable  to  discourse;  which  gave  the 
doctor  occasion  to  inquire  his  present  thoughts :  to  which  he 
replied,  "That  he  was  meditating  the  number  and  nature  of 
'^  angels,  and  their  blessed  obedience  and  order,  without 
''  which,  peace  could  not  be  in  heaven ;  and  oh  that  it  might 
^^  be  so  on  earth  I"  After  which  words  he  said,  "  I  have  lived 
"  to  see  this  world  is  made  tlf)  of  perturbations,  and  I  have 
'^  been  long  preparing  to  leave  it,  and  gathering  comfort  for 
"  the  dreadful  hour  of  making  my  account  with  God,  which 
'^  I  now  apprehend  to  be  near ;  and,  though  I  have  by  his 
'^  grace  loved  him  in  my  youth,  and  feared  him  in  mine  age, 
"  and  laboured  to  have  a  conscience  void  of  offence  to  him, 
"  and  to  all  men ;  yet,  if  thou,  O  Lord,  be  extreme  to  mark 
'^  what  I  have  done  amiss,  who  can  abide  it  ?  And  therefore, 
'^  where  I  have  failed,  Lord  shew  mercy  to  me,  for  I  plead 
"  not  my  righteousness,  but  the  forgiveness  of  my  unright- 
'^  eousness,  for  His  merits  who  died  to  purchase  pardon  for 
"  penitent  sinners ;  and  since  I  owe  thee  a  death,  Lord  let  it 
"  not  be  terrible,  and  then  take  thine  own  time ;  I  submit  to 
"  it !  Let  not  mine,  O  Lord,  but  let  thy  will  be  done !"  With 
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which  expression  he  fell  into  a  dangerous  slumber;  dangerous, 
as  to  his  recovery ;  yet  recover  he  did,  but  it  was  to  speak 
only  these  few  words :  '^  Good  doctor,  God  hath  heard  my 
^'  daily  petitions,  for  I  am  at  peace  with  all  men,  and  He  is  at 
*^  peace  with  me ;  and  from  that  blessed  assurance  I  feel  that 
"  inward  joy,  which  this  world  can  neither  give  nor  take 
"  from  me :  my  conscience  beareth  me  this  witness,  and  this 
"  witness  makes  the  thoughts  of  death  J03rful.  I  could  wish 
''  to  live  to  do  the  Church  more  service,  but  cannot  hope  it, 
''  for  my  days  are  past  as  a  shadow  that  returns  not/^  More 
he  would  have  spoken,  but  his  spirits  failed  him;  and  after 
a  short  conflict  betwixt  nature  and  death,  a  quiet  sigh  put 
a  period  to  his  last  breath,  and  so  he  fell  asleep.  And  now 
he  seems  to  rest  like  Lazarus  in  Abraham's  bosom;  let  me 
here  draw  his  curtain,  till  with  the  most  glorious  company  of 
the  Patriarchs  and  Apostles,  the  most  noble  army  of  Martyrs 
and  Confessors,  this  most  learned,  most  humble,  holy  man, 
shall  also  awake  to  receive  an  eternal  tranquillity ;  and  with 
it,  a  greater  degree  of  glory  than  common  Christians  shall  be 
made  partakers  of. 

Li  the  mean  time,  bless,  O  Lord,  Lord  bless  his  brethren, 
the  clergy  of  this  nation,  with  effectual  endeavours  to  attain, 
if  not  to  his  great  learning,  yet  to  his  remarkable  Meekness, 
his  godly  Simplicity,  and  his  Christian  Moderation :  for  these 
will  bring  peace  at  the  last !  And,  Lord,  let  his  most  excel- 
lent writings  be  blest  with  what  he  designed  when  he  under- 
took them :  which  was,  ''  Gloiy  to  thee,  O  Grod  on  high, 
"  peace  in  thy  Church,  and  good- will  to  mankind  V' 

Amen,  Amen. 
IzAAK  Walton. 

The  following  epitaph  was  long  since  presented  to  the 
world,  in  memory  of  Mr.  Hooker,  by  Sir  WiUiam  Cooper, 
who  also  built  him  a  fair  monument  in  Borne  church,  and 
acknowledges  him  to  have  been  his  spiritual  father. 

Though  nothing  can  be  spoke  worthy  his  fame. 
Or  the  remembrance  of  that  precious  name. 
Judicious  Hooker ;  though  thi^  cost  be  spent 
On  him  that  hath  a  lasting  monument 
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In  his  own  Books,  yet  ought  we  to  express. 

If  not  his  worth,  yet  our  respectfulness 

Church  ceremonies  he  maintained,  then  why 

Without  all  ceremony  should  he  die  ? 

Was  it  because  his  life  and  death  should  be 

Both  equal  patterns  of  humility  ? 

Or  that  perhaps  this  only  glorious  one 

Was  above  all  to  ask,  why  had  he  none  ? 

Yet  he  that  lay  so  long  obscurely  low 

Doth  now  preferred  to  greater  honours  go. 

Ambitious  men,  learn  hence  to  be  more  wise ; 

Humility  is  the  true  way  to  rise  : 

And  God  in  me  this  lesson  did  inspire. 

To  bid  this  humble  man.  Friend,  sit  up  higher^^. 

«»  [**  Sir  Waiiam  Cowper,  who  "  fidelity  to  Charles  I.  He  out- 
"  erected  this  monument,  was  the  "  lived  all  his  troubles,  residing  at 
"  ffreat  grandfather  of  William,  the  -'*  his  castle  of  Hertford,  and  famed 
"  first  &rl  Cowpsrt  He  suffered  "  for  his  hospitality,  charity,  and 
"  imprisonment,  the  loss  of  his  son,  *'  other  Christian  virtues."  Zouch, 
*'  and  other  great  calamities,  for  his     1. 439.] 
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.And  now  having  by  a  long  and  laborious  search  satisfied 
xnjrself^  and  I  hope  my  reader^  by  imparting  to  him  the  true 
relation  of  Mr.  Hooker's  life :  I  am  desirous  also  to  acquaint 
him  with  some  observations  that  relate  to  it^  and  which 
could  not  properly  fall  to  be  spoken  till  after  his  death;  of 
which  my  reader  may  expect  a  brief  and  true  account  in  the 
following  Appendix. 

And  first  it  is  not  to  be  doubted^  but  that  he  died  in  the 
forty-seventh,  if  not  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age;  which 
I  mention,  because  many  have  believed  him  to  be  more  aged ; 
but  I  have  so  examined  it,  as  to  be  confident  I  mistake  not ; 
and  for  the  year  of  his  death,  Mr.  Camden,  who,  in  his  An- 
nals of  Queen  Elizabeth,  1599,  mentions  him  with  a  high 
commendation  of  his  life  and  learning,  declares  him  to  die  in 
the  year  1599 ;  and  yet  in  that  inscription  of  his  monument 
set  up  at  the  charge  of  Sir  William  Cooper  in  Borne  church, 
where  Mr.  Hooker  was  buried,  his  death  is  there  said  to  be 
in  anno  1603^,  but  doubtless  both  mistaken;  for  I  have  it 
attested  imder  the  hand  of  William  Somner  the  archbishop's 
r^^ister  for  the  province  of  Canterbury,  that  Richard  Hooker's 

'  ["  The  following  is  an  accurate  copy  of  the  inscription  on  Hooker's 
"monument: 

-  SUNT  MELIOBA  MIHI. 

"  BIGHABDUS  HOOEEB  EX0NIEN8IS  SCHOLABIS  SOCIUSQ  :  COL- 
••  LEGH  .COBP.  XTH  OXON.  DEINDE  LONDINnS  TEMPLI  INTEBI- 
••  OBIS  m  SACBIS  MAGISTEB  BECTOBQ :  HUJUS  ECCL^.  SCBIPSIT 
"  VIII  LIBBOS  POLITIC  ECCLESIASTIC-E  ANGLICANiE.  QUOBUM 
••  TBES  DESIDEBANTUB.    OBIIT  AN©.  DOM.  MDC.  iETATIS  SU^  L. 

"POSUIT  HOC  PnSSIMO  VIBO  MONUMENTUM  AN".  DOM. 
"  MDOXXXni.  GULIELMUS  OOWPEB  ABMIGEB  IN  OHBISTO  JESU 
«  QUEM  GENUIT  PEB  EVANGELIUM.  i  Got.  ir.  15."  Dr.  Zouch.] 
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will^  bears  date  Octob.  26th,  in  anno  1600,  and  that  it  was 
proved  the  third  of  December  following^.     And  that  at  his 


2  [Zouch's Walton, 1. 440.  "The 
'  following  is  extracted  from  the 
^  Registry  of  the  Archdeacon's 
'  coiu^  of  Canterbury.  *  In  the 
'  name  of  God,  Amen.  This  sixe 
'  and  twentieth  of  October,  in  the 
'  yeare  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
'  and  sixe  hundred,  I  Richard 
'  Hooker  of  Bishopsbome,  though 
'  sicke  in  bodye,  yet  sounde  in 
'  minde,  thankes  be  unto  almightye 
'  God,  doe  ordaine  and  make  this 
'  my  last  will  and  testament  in 
'  manner  and  forme  followinge. 
'  First,  I  bequeth  my  soule  unto 
'  allmightye  God  my  Creator, 
'  hopinge  assuredly  of  my  salva- 
'  tion  purchased  thorough  the  death 
'  of  Christ  Jesus,  and  my  bodye  to 
'  the  earth  to  be  buiried  at  the  dis- 

*  cretion  of  mine  executor.  Item, 
'  I  give    and    bequeth    unto    my 

*  daughter  Alice  Hooker  one  hun- 
'  dred  pounds  of  lawfull  Englishe 
'  money,  to  be  paide  unto  her  at 
'  the  day  of  her  marriage.  Item,  I 
'  give  and  beoueth  unto  my  daugh- 
'  ter  Gcilye  Hooker  one  hundred 
'  pounds  of  lawful  Englishe  moneye, 
'  to  be  paid  unto  her  at  the  daye  of 
'  her  marriage.     Item,  I  give  and 

*  bequethe  unto  my  daughter  Jane 
'  Hooker  one  hundred  pounds  of 
'  lawful  Englishe  money,  to  be 
'  paid  unto  her  at  the  day  of  her 
'  marriage.  Item,  I  give  unto  my 
'  daughter  Margaret  Hooker  one 
'  hundred  pounds  of  lawful  Englishe 
'  moneye,  to  be  paid  unto  her  at 

*  the  day  of  her  marriage.  And  if 
'  it  shall  happen  any  of  my  said 
'  daughters  to  departe  this  life  be- 
'  fore  the  day  of  their  said  marriage, 

*  then  I  will  that  her  or  their  por- 
'  tion  so  dieinge,  shall  be  e(^ually 
'  divided  among  her  or  their  sisters 

*  Burvivinge.  Item,  I  give  and  be- 
'  queth  unto  the  poor  of  the  p'ishe 
'  of  Bar  ha  five  pounds  of  lawful 
'  money,  to  be  paid  unto  them  by 
'  mine  executor.  Item,  I  give  unto 
'  the  poore  of  the  p'ishe  of  Bishopes- 
'  borne  fiftve  shillings  of   lawful 


"  Englishe  money,  to  be  paid  unto 
**  them  by  mine  executor.  Item,  I 
"  give  and  bequeth  three  pounds  of 
"ktwfiil  EngUshe  money  towards 
"  the  buildinge  and  makeing  of  a 
'*  newe  and  sufficient  pulpett  in  the 
"p'ishe  church  of  Bishopesbome. 
'*  The  residue  of  goods  ana  chattells 
"  whatsoever  unbequethed,  my  fu- 
"  neral,  debts,  ana  legacies,  dis- 
'*  charged  and  paid,  I  give  unto 
"  Joane  Hooker,  my  wel  beloved 
"  wife,  whom  I  ordaine  and  make 
"  sole  executor  of  this  my  last  will 
"  and  testament.  And  I  ordaine^ 
"  and  make  my  wel-beloved  father, 
"  Mr.  John  Churchman,  and  my 
"  assured  good  frende,  Mr.  Edwin 
"  Sandes,  my  overseers.  By  me, 
"  Richard  Hooker.  Sealed  and  de- 
"livered  in  the  presence  of  them^ 
**  whose  names  are  subscribed ; 
"  Robert  Rose,  Daniel  Nichols, 
**  Avery  Cheston.  Proved  the  third 
"  day  of  December,  1600}  before 
"  the  Rev.  James  Bissel,  clerk, 
"  surr'ate  to  Rev.  George  Newman, 
"  Doctor  of  Laws,  Commissary 
"  General  of  the  city  and  diocese  of 
**  Canterbury,  by  the  oath  of  Joane 
*'  Hooker,  widow,  the  relict  and 
"  executrix  named  in  the  said  will, 
"  &c.  Thos.  Backhouse,  Re- 
"  gistrar.  Inventory,  109a/.  9«.  2d, 
"  Ex.  Wm.  Cullen.'  " 

The  churches  of  Barham  and 
Bishopsbourne  are  consolidated,  and 
the  former  is  the  most  populous  part 
of  the  cure.  Cranmer's  being  then 
absent  in  Irel&nd  will  account  for 
his  not  being  named  as  **  overseer."] 

^  And  the  reader  mav  take  notice, 
that  since  I  first  writ  tnis  Appendix 
to  the  Life  of  Mr.  Hooker,  Mr.  Ful- 
man,  of  Corpus  Christi  college, 
hath  shewed  me  a  good  authority 
for  the  very  day  and  hour  of  Mr. 
Hooker's  death,  in  one  of  his  Books 
of  Polity,  which  had  been  Arch- 
bishop Laud's.  In  which  book,  be- 
side many  considerable  marginal 
notes  of  some  passages  of  his  time, 
under  the  bishop's  own  hand,  there 
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death  lie  left  four  daughters^  Alice,  Cieily,  Jane,  and  Mar- 
g^et ;  that  he  gave  to  each  of  them  an  hundred  pound ;  that 
he  left  Joan  his  wife  his  sole  executrix;  and  that  by  his 
inventory,  his  estate  (a  great  part  of  it  being  in  books) 
came  to  1092/.  9^.  2d,  which  was  much  more  than  he  thought 
himself  worth ;  and  which  was  not  got  by  his  care,  much  less 
by  the  good  housewifery  of  his  wife,  but  saved  by  his  trusty 
servant  Thomas  Lane,  that  was  wiser  than  his  master  in 
getting  money  for  him,  and  more  finigal  than  his  mistress  in 
keeping  of  it :  of  which  will  of  Mr.  Hooker's  I  shall  say  no 
more,  but  that  his  dear  friend  Thomas,  the  father  of  George 
Cranmer,  (of  whom  I  have  spoken,  and  shall  have  occasion 
to  say  more,)  was  one  of  the  witnesses  to  it*. 

One  of  his  elder  daughters  was  married  to  one  Chalinor, 
sometime  a  schoolmaster  in  Chichester,  and  are  both  dead 
long  since.  Margaret  his  youngest  daughter  was  married 
unto  Ezekiel  Chark^,  bachelor  in  divinity,  and  rector  of 
St.  Nicholas  in  Harbledown  near  Canterbury^  who  died  about 
sixteen  years  past,  and  had  a  son  Ezekiel,  now  living,  and  in 
sacred  orders,  being  at  this  time  rector  ofWaldron  in  Sussex; 
she  left  also  a  daughter,  with  both  whom  I  have  spoken  not 
many  months  past,  and  find  her  to  be  a  widow  in  a  condition 
that  wants  not,  but  very  far  from  abounding ;  and  these  two 
attested  unto  me,  that  Richard  Hooker  their  grandfather  had 
a  sister,  by  name  Elizabeth  Harvey,  that  lived  to  the  age  of 
lai  years,  and  died  in  the  month  of  September,  1663^. 

For  his  other  two  daughters,  I  can  learn  little  certainty, 
but  have  heard  they  both  died  before  they  were  marriage- 
able ;  and  for  his  wife,  she  was  so  unlike  Jephtha's  daughter, 
that  she  stayed  not  a  comely  time  to  bewail  her  widowhood ; 
nor  lived  long  enough  to  repent  her  second  marriage,  for 
which  doubtless  she  would  have  found  cause,  if  there  had 

is  also  written  in  the  titlepage  of  learn  as  much  from  his  daughter, 

that  book  (which  now  is  Mr.  Ful-  But  (as  will  have  been  seen)  he  was 

man's)  this  attestation  :  not  a  witness,  technicallj  speaking.] 

"  Ricardus  Hooker  vir  summis  ^  [William  Chark,  of  Peterhouse 

"  doctrinsB  dotibus  omatus,  de  £c-  college,  Cambridge,  was  one  of  the 

**  desia  prsedpue  Anglicana  optime  leaders  of  the  Puritanical  party  in 

"  meritus,  obut  Novemb.  2,  orciter  Hooker's  time  :  and  was  the  first 

'*  horam  secundam  postmeridianam.  preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  appointed 

**  Anno  1600."  1581.    Strype,  Ann.  HI.  i.  79.] 

^  [He  might  be  present  when  the  ^  [Whom  Fuller  had  conversed 

will  was  made,  and  Walton  might  with :  see  before,  p.  i,  note  \'] 
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been  but  four  months  betwixt  Mr.  Hooker's  and  her  death. 
But  she  is  dead^  and  let  her  other  infirmities  be  buried  with 
her. 

Thus  much  briefly  for  his  age,  the  year  of  his  death,  his 
estate,  his  wife,  and  his  children.  I  am  next  to  speak  of  his 
Books,  concerning  which  I  shall  have  a  necessity  of  being 
longer,  or  shall  neither  do  right  to  myself,  or  my  reader, 
which  is  chiefly  intended  in  this  Appendix. 

I  have  declared  in  his  Life,  that  he  proposed  Eight  Books, 
and  that  his  first  four  were  printed  anno  1594,  and  his  Fifth 
Book  first  printed,  and  alone,  anno  1597,  and  that  he  lived  to 
finish  the  remaining  three  of  the  proposed  eight ;  but  whether 
we  have  the  last  three  as  finisht  by  himself,  is  a  just  and 
material  question ;  concerning  which  I  do  declare,  that  I  have 
been  told  almost  40  years  past,  by  one  that  very  well  knew 
Mr.  Hooker,  and  the  afiairs  of  his  family,  that  about  a  month 
after  the  death  of  Mr.  Hooker,  Bishop  Whitgift,  then  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  sent  one  of  his  chaplains  7  to  inquire  of 
Mrs.  Hooker  for  the  three  remaining  Books  of  Polity,  writ 
by  her  husband ;   of  which  she  would  not,  or  could  not  give 


7  [The  following  letter,  from  Bishop 
Andrews  to  Dr.  Parry,  was  first 
printed  in  the  8vo  edition  of  Hooker, 
Oxford  1793. 

"  Salutem  in  Christo, 
"  I  CANNOT  choose  but  write 
"  though  you  do  not :  I  never  failed 
**  since  I  last  saw  you,  but  dayly 
"  prayed  for  him  till  this  very  instant 
"  vou  sent  this  heavie  news.  I  have 
"  hiUierto  prayed,  Serva  nobis  htmc: 
"  now  must  I,  Da  nobis  aUum, 
**  Alas  for  our  greate  loss ;  and  when 
"  I  say  ours,  though  I  meane  yours 
'*  and  myne,  yet  much  more  the 
*'  common  :  with  [which  ?]  the  less 
"  sense  thev  have  of  so  greate  a 
*'  damage,  tne  more  sad  wee  neede 
"  to  bewayle  them  and  ourselves, 
''  who  knowe  his  workes  and  his 
"  worth  to  be  such  as  behind  him 
"  he  hath  not  (that  I  knowe^  left 
"  anie  neere  him.  And  whether  I 
"  shall  live  to  knowe  anie  neere 
"  him,  I  am  in  greate  doubt,  that  I 
"  care  not  bow  manie  and  myself 
"  had  redeemed  his  longer  liie  to 
"  have  done  good  in  a  better  subject 


'  then  he  had  in  handj  though  that 
'  were  very  good.  Good  brother^ 
^  have  a  care  to  deal  with  his  eze« 
'  cutrix  or  executor,  or  (him  that  is 
'  like  to  have  a  greate  stroke  in  it) 
'  his  father  in  lawe,  that  there  be 
'  special  care  and  regard  for  pre- 
'serving  such  papers  as  he  left> 
'  besides  the  three  last  books  ez- 
'  pected.  By  preserving  I  meane, 
'  that  not  only  they  l^  not  em- 
*  bezelled,  and  come  to  nothing, 
'  but  that  they  come  not  into  greate 
'  hands,  whoe  wiU  only  have  use  of 
'  them  quatenus  et  qwmsque,  and 
'  suppresse  the  rest,  or  unhappily 
'  all :  but  rather  into  the  hanas  of 
'  some  of  them  that  unfeinedly 
'  wished  him  well,  though  of  the 
'  meaner  sort ;  who  mav  upon  good 
'  assurance  (verv  good  assurance) 
'be  trusted  witn  them;  for  it  is 
'  pitie  theyshould  admit  anie  limit- 
'  ation.  Doe  this,  and  doe  it  ma- 
'  ture  :  it  had  bin  more  then  time 
'  long  since  to  have  bin  about  it,  if 
'  I  had  sooner  knowne  it.  If  my 
'  word  or  letter  would  doe  anie  ffood 
'  to  Mr.  Churchman,  it  should  not 
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any  account :  and  that  about  three  months  after  that  time  the 
bishop  procured  her  to  be  sent  for  to  London,  and  then  by 
his  procurement  she  was  to  be  examined,  by  some  of  her 
Majesty's  council,  concerning  the  disposal  of  those  Books ; 
but  by  way  of  preparation  for  the  next  day's  examination, 
the  bishop  invited  her  to  Lambeth ;  and,  after  some  friendly 
questions,  she  confessed  to  him,  ^^  that  one  Mr.  Charke,  and 
"  another  minister  that  dwelt  near  Canterbury,  came  to  her, 
"  and  desired  that  they  might  go  into  her  husband's  study, 
"  and  look  upon  some  of  his  writings ;  and  that  there  they 
"  two  burnt  and  tore  many  of  them,  assuring  her,  that  they 
'*  were  writings  not  fit  to  be  seen ;  and  that  she  knew  nothing 
"  more  concerning  them."  Her  lodging  was  then  in  King- 
street  in  Westminster,  where  she  was  found  next  morning 
dead  in  her  bed,  and  her  new  husband  suspected  and  ques- 
tioned for  it ;  but  he  was  declared  innocent  of  her  death. 

And  I  declare  also,  that  Dr.  John  Spencer,  (mentioned  in 
the  Life  of  Mr.  Hooker,)  who  was  of  Mr.  Hooker's  college, 
and  of  his  time  there,  and  betwixt  whom  there  was  so 
friendly  a  friendship,  that  they  continually  advised  together 
in  all  their  studies,  and  particrdarly  in  what  concerned  these 
Books  of  Polity :  this  Dr.  Spencer,  the  three  perfect  books 
being  lost,  had  delivered  into  his  hands  (I  think  by  Bishop 
Whitgift)  the  imperfect  Books,  or  first  rough  draughts  of 
ihem,  to  be  made  as  perfect  as  they  might  be,  by  him,  who 
both  knew  Mr.  Hooker's  handwriting,  and  was  best  acquainted 
with  his  intentions «.  And  a  fair  testimony  of  this  may 
appear  by  an  Epistle  first  and  usually  printed  before  Mr. 
Hooker's  five  Books  (but  omitted,  I  know  not  why,  in  the 
last  impression  of  the  eight  printed  together  in  anno  1662, 
in  which  the  publishers  seem  to  impose  the  three  doubtful 

"  want.     But  what  cannot  yourself  **  Your  assured 

'*  or  Mr.  Sandys  doe  therein  ?     For  *'  Poore  loving  friend, 

"  Mr.  Cranmer  is  away;  happie  in  "  L.  ANDREWES." 

**  that  he  shall  gaine  a  weeke  or  two  "  ^*  ">«  Co"*»  1  Nov.  160a- 

•*  before  he  knowe  of  it.    Almiffhtie  For  some  account  of  Dr.  Parry, 

*•  God  comfort  us  over  him !  whose  see  p.  109,   note  *.      The    Editor 

^  taking  away  I  trust  I  shall  no  has  not  yet  heen  able  to  meet  with 

"  longer  live  then  with  grief  I  re-  the  above  letter  in    the  Bodleian 

"  member ;  therefore  with  grief  be-  library.] 

'*  cause  with  inward  and  most  just  8  [SeeBp.  King's  letter  to  Walton, 

"  honour  I  ever  honoured  him  since  infra,  p.  100 ;    and  the  note  there 

"  I  knew  him.  from  H.  Jackson,  p.  103.] 
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Books  to  be  the  undoubted  Books  of  Mr.  Hooker)  with  these 
two  letters  J.  S.  at  the  end  of  the  said  Epistle,  which  was 
meant  for  this  John  Spencer :  in  which  Epistle  the  reader 
may  find  these  very  words,  which  may  give  some  authority  to 
what  I  have  here  written  of  his  last  three  Books. 

^^  And  though  Mr.  Hooker  hastened  his  own  death  by 
*'  hastening  to  give  life  to  his  Books,  yet  he  held  out  with 
"  his  eyes  to  behold  these  Benjamins,  these  sons  of  his  right 
'^  hand,  though  to  him  they  proved  Benonies,  sons  of  pain 
"  and  sorrow  9.  But,  some  evil-disposed  minds,  whether  of 
"  malice,  or  covetousness,  or  wicked  blind  zeal,  it  is  uncer- 
"  tain,  as  soon  as  they  were  born,  and  their  father  dead, 
"  smothered  them ;  and,  by  conveying  the  perfect  copies,  left 
'^  unto  UB  nothing  but  the  old  imperfect  mangled  draughts 
"  dismembered  into  pieces ;  no  favour,  no  grace,  not  the 
"  shadow  of  themselves  remaining  in  them.  Had  the  father 
"  lived  to  behold  them  thus  defaced,  he  might  rightly  have 
"  named  them  Benonies,  the  sons  of  sorrow ;  but  being  the 
"  learned  will  not  suflfer  them  to  die  and  be  buried,  it  is 
'^  intended  the  world  shall  see  them  as  they  are :  the  learned 
"  will  find  in  them  some  shadows  of  resemblances  of  their 
^'  father's  face.  God  grant,  that  as  they  were  with  their  bre- 
"  thren  dedicated  to  the  Church  for  messengers  of  peace ;  so, 
'*  in  the  strength  of  that  little  breath  of  life  that  remaineth 
''  in  them,  they  may  prosper  in  their  work,  and  by  satisfying 
'^  the  doubts  of  such  as  are  willing  to  learn,  they  may  help  to 
"  give  an  end  to  the  calamities  of  these  our  Civil  Wars ! 

''  J.  S/' 

And  next  the  reader  may  note,  that  this  epistle  of  Dr. 
Spencer's  was  writ  and  first  printed  within  four  years  after 
the  death  of  Mr.  Hooker,  in  which  time  all  diligent  search 
had  been  made  for  the  perfect  copies;  and  then  granted  not 
recoverable,  and  therefore  endeavoured  to  be  completed  out 
of  M.  Hooker's  rough  draughts,  as  is  exprest  by  the  said 
D.  Spencer,  since  whose  death  it  is  now  50  years  1®. 

*  [Confirmed  by  Dr.  Covel,  in  his  •*  were  finished,  I  know  not  in  whose 

Just  and  Temperate  Defence  of  the  "  hands  they  are,  nor  whether  the 

Books  of  Ecclesiastical  Policy,  p.  "  Church  shall  ever  be  bettered  by 

149, 1603.  "  Concerning  those  three  "  so  excellent  a  work." 

**  Books  of  his,  which  from  his  own  >®  [Dr.  Spenser  died  Apr.^,  1614, 

"  mouth  I  am  informed  that  they  Wood,  Ath.  Oxon.  II.  140,  tays. 
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And  I  do  profess  by  the  faith  of  a  Christian,  that  Dr. 
Spencer^s  wife  (who  was  my  aunt'^,  and  sister  to  George 
Cranmer^  of  whom  I  have  i^ken)  told  me  forty  years  since, 
in  these,  or  in  words  to  this  purpose,  "  that  her  husband 
*'  had  made  up,  or  finisht  Mr.  Hooker's  last  three  Books ;  and 
'^  that  upon  her  husband's  death-bed,  or  in  his  last  sickness, 
''  he  gave  them  into  her  hand,  with  a  charge  they  should  not 
''  be  seen  by  any  man,  but  be  by  her  delivered  into  the  hands 
"  of  the  then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  which  was  Dr. 
"  Abbot,  or  unto  Dr.  King  then  Bishop  of  London,  and  that 
5'  she  did  as  he  enjoined  her.'' 

I  do  conceive,  that  from  D.  Spencer's,  and  no  other  copy, 
there  have  been  divers  transcripts,  and  I  know  that  these 
were  to  be  found  in  several  places,  as  namely.  Sir  Thomas 
Bodlie's  library,  in  that  of  D.  Andrews,  late  Bishop  of 
Winton,  in  the  late  Lord  Conway's,  in  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury's,  and  in  the  Bishop  of  Armagh's,  and  in  many 


"  Several  years  before  his  death,  be 
"  took  extraordinary  pains,  together 
"  with  a  most  judicious  and  com- 
"  plete  divine,  named  R.  Hooker, 
"  before  mentioned,  about  the  com- 
"  piling  of  a  learned  and  profitable 
**  work,  which  he  published,  (I 
"  mean  some  of  the  Books  of  Eccle- 
**  siastical  Policy,)  yet  would  not  be 
**  moved  to  put  his  name  to ;  and 
«'  therefore  it  fell  out,  that  <  tulit  alter 
**  honores.' "  This  statement  is  ap- 
parently taken  from  the  Epistle  De- 
dicatory, prefixed  to  "A  learned  and 
"ffracious  sermon,  preached  at 
"  Paul's  Cross,  by  that  famous  and 
**iudicious  divine,  John  Spenser, 
"  D.  of  Divinity,  and  late  President 
•'  of  C.  C.  C.  in  Oxford.  Published 
"  for  the  benefit  of  Christ's  Vine- 
«*  yard,  by  H.  M.  1615."  H.  M. 
was  Hamlet  Marshall,  Spenser's 
Curate.  Athen.  Oxon.  II.  145.  Mr. 
Marshall,  however,  does  not  name 
Hooker,  nor  his  work.  His  words 
are,  "  When  he  had  taken  extra- 
"  ordinary  pains,  together  with  a 
'*  most  judicious  and  complete  di- 
*'  vine  in  our  church,  about  the  com- 
"  piling  of  a  learned  and  profitable 
"  work  now  extant,  yet  would  he 


"  not  be  moved  to  put  his  hand  to 
"  it,  though  he  had  a  special  hand 
"  in  it :  and  therefore,"  &e.  These 
words  are  addressed  to  Bishop  King, 
Spenser's  most  intimate  friend,  and 
the  patron  of  his  wife  and  children ; 
and  Mr.  Marshall  states  himself  to 
have  "lived  under  Spenser's  roof, 
"  having  been  his  minister  for  the 
'*  space  of  five  years,  penning  and 
"  ODserving  his  precious  medita- 
"  tions."  If  therefore  the  passage 
really  refer  to  Hooker,  it  must  be 
taken  as  sufiicient  authority  for  the 
fact,  otherwise  probable  enough,  that 
Spenser  gave  so  much  help  in  the 
composition  of  Hooker's  great  work, 
as  to  make  his  partial  friends  think 
he  might  almost  be  reckoned  joint 
author  of  it.  It  is  curious,  that  in 
the  page  just  before,  Mr.  Marshall 
has  appropriated,  without  acknow- 
ledgment, the  remarkable  passage, 
quoted  by  Walton  from  Spenser 
himself,  supr.  p.  66,  and  beginning, 
"  What  admirable  height,"  &c.:  this 
passage  Mr.  Marshall  has  inserted 
as  though  it  were  his  own,  making 
it  part  of  his  panegyric  on  Dr. 
Spenser.] 

"  [See  note  2,  p.  4.] 
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others'^;  and  most  of  these  pretended  to  be  the  author's  own 
hand,  but  much  disagreeing,  being  indeed  altered  and  dimi-* 
nisht,  as  men  have  thought  fittest  to  make  Mr.  Hooker's 
judgment  suit  with  their  fancies,  or  give  authority  to  their 
ccNTTupt  designs ;  and  for  proof  of  a  part  of  this,  take  these 
following  testimonies. 

Dr.  Barnard,  sometime  chaplain  to  Dr.  Usher,  late  Lord 
Archbishop  of  Armagh,  hath  declared  in  a  late  book  called 
Gavi  Trabales,  printed  by  Richard  Hodgkinson,  anno  1661  *^, 


12  [Authority  for  this  statement  is 
to  he  found  in  the  following  notice, 
prefixed  to  the  first  edition  of  the  6th 
and  8th  books,  1651 : 

*'  The  several  copies  compared  before 
"  paolication. 

"  The  copy  that  is  in  Sir  Tho. 
"  Bodley's  Uorary  in  Oxford. 

'*  The  copy  that  was  in  the  Lord 
"  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  his  li- 
•*  bnurv. 

"  The  copy  that  was  in  Dr.  An- 
"  drews,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Win- 
"  cheater,  his  library. 

"  Two  copies  in  tne  hands  of  the 
''  Lord  Archbishop  of  Armagh. 

''  The  copy  in  the  hands  of  the 
"  Lord  Viscount  CJonway." 

In  the  titlepage  the  publication  is 
described  as  a  "  work  long  expected, 
"  and  now  published  according  to 
"  the  most  authentic  copies."  The 
following  is  subjoined : 
"  'ft)  the  Reader. 

"  Here  is  presented  unto  thee, 
**  two  of  the  three  so  long  expected 
*'  and  much  desired  Books  of  learned 
"  Mr.  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Po- 
''  licy,  viz.  the  sixth  and  the  eighth, 
**  as  they  were  preserved  in  the 
*'  hands  of  those  mirrors  of  learning, 
*'  Dr.  Andrews,  late  Lord  Bishop  of 
•*  Winchester,  and  the  present  Dr. 
**  Usher,  Lord  Archbishop  of  Ar- 
**  magh,  with  great  hopes  the  seventh 
"would  have  been  recovered,  that 
"  they  might  have  been  published 
'*  to  the  world's  view  at  once :  but 
"  endeavours  used  to  that  purpose 
•*  have  hitherto  proved  fruitless. 
**  And  now  fearing  that  some  erro- 
''neous,  if  not  counterfeit  copies 
"might  come  abroad,  hath  occa- 


"  sioned  the  publishing  of  these,  to 
"  prevent  as  much  as  may  be  any 
"  addition  of  abuses  to  the  author ; 
"  and  also  that  he  which  so  much 
"  desired  the  unity  of  the  Church, 
"  might  have  the  divided  members 
"  of  his  labours  united."] 

i«  ["Clavi  Trabales,  or.  Nails  fast- 
"  ened  by  some  great  masters  of  as- 
"  scmblies,"  (alluding  to  Eccl.  xii. 
II,)  "confirming  the  King's  supre- 
"  macy,  and  church  government 
"  under  bishops.  L  Two  speeches 
"  of  the  late  Lord  Primate  Usher's : 
"  the  one  of  the  King's  supremacy, 
**  the  other  of  the  duty  of  subjects 
"  to  supply  the  King's  necessities. 
"  IL  His  judgment  "and  practice  in 
"  point  of  loyalty,  episcopacv,  li- 
"  turgy,  and  constitutions  ot  the 
"  Church  of  England.  IIL  Mr. 
"  Hooker's  judgment  of  the  King's 
"  power  in  matters  of  religion,  ad- 
*'  vancement  of  bishops,  &c.  IV. 
•*  Bishop  Andrews  of  church-go- 
"  vemment,  &c.  both  confirmed 
*'  and  enlarged  by  the  said  Primate. 
•*  V.  A  letter  of  Dr.  Hadrianus  Sa- 
*'  ravia,  of  the  like  subjects.  Unto 
"  which  is  added  "  (at  p.  21,)  "  a 
"  sermon  of  regal  power,  and  the 
"  novelty  of  the  doctrine  of  resist- 
"  ance.  Published  by  Nicholas  Ber- 
"  nard,  D.  D.  and  rector  of  Whit- 
**  church,  in  Shropshire." 

In  the  author's  Preface  is  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  after  some  account 
of  Numbers  I.  and  II.  *'  Hereunto 
"  two  other  treatises  have  been 
"  thought  fit  to  be  added,  (men- 
"  tioned  in  the  foresaid  vindication, 
"  but  then  not  intended  to  be  pub- 
"  lished,)  which  the  eminent  primate 
'*  had  a  hand  in.    The  one,  Mr. 
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that  in  his  search  and  examination  of  the  said  bishop's  manu- 
scripts^ he  there  found  the  three  written  Books,  which  were 
supposed  the  6,  7,  and  8,  of  Mr.  Hooker's  Books  of  Ecclesias- 
tical Polity ;  and,  that  in  the  said  three  Books  (now  printed  as 
Mr.  Hooker's)  there  are  so  many  omissions,  that  they  amount 
to  many  paragp:aphs,  and  which  cause  many  incoherencies ; 


"  Hooker's  Judgment,  &c.  left  out 
"  of  the  common  copies,  enlarged 
"  and  confirmed  by  the  primate,  all 
"  the  marginal  notes  of  the  quota- 
"  tions  out  of  thefather8,bein^  under 
'*  his  own  hand,  are  noted  with  this 
"  mark  ♦.    The  other,"  &c. 

Bishop  Sanderson,  in  his  Preface 
to  the  Reader,  which  follows,  bears 
strong  testimony  to  the  good  faith 
of  this  publication.  '*  We  hold  our- 
"  selves  religiously  obliged  to  use 
"  all  faithfulness  and  sincerity  in  the 
"  publishing  of  other  men's  works ; 
"  Dj  suffering  every  author  to  speak 
*'  his  own  sense  in  his  own  words, 
"  nor  taking  the  boldness  to  change 
"  a  phrase  or  syllable  therein,  at 
*'  least  not  without  giving  the  reader 
'*  both  notice  where,  and  some  ffood 
**  account  also  why,  we  have  so  done. 
**  Such  faithfulness  and  ingenuity 
*'  the  learned  publisher  of  these  trea- 
"  tises  professeth  himself  to  have 
"  used,  m  setting  them  forth  neither 
**  better  nor  worse,  but  just  as  he 
**  found  them  in  the  reverend  pri- 
"  mate's  papers,  some  perfect  and 
**  some  imperfect,  accoraing  as  they 
"  were,  and  still  are,  in  the  copies 
"  which  are  in  his  custody,  and 
"  which  he  is  ready  upon  all  occa- 
"  sions  to  shew  if  need  shall  require." 
Then,  speaking  of  Bishop  Andrews's 
treatise,  he  says, "  Whatever  defects 
"  it  may  have  tor  want  of  the  author's 
"  last  hand  thereunto,  the  publisher 
"  in  order  to  the  public  gooa,  thought 
**  fit  to  join  it  with  the  rest  in  this 
"  edition,  especiallv  the  learned  pri- 
"  mate  ha\'ing  haa  it  under  his  file, 
"  as  by  the  notes  and  other  addi- 
"  tions  written  with  the  primate's 
"  own  hand,  (which  I  have  seen  and 
"  can  testify,)  doth  plainly  appear. 
"  The  same  also  is  to  be  said  of  the 
**  three  pieces  of  the  renownedHooker, 
"  and  qf  what  is  written  with  the 
"  same  hand  in  the  margent  of  the 


"  MS.  copy:  whereof  some  account 
"  is  given  p. 47."  It  should  be  p. 49, 
where  Dr.  Bernard  states,  "  I  have 
"  found  among  the  primate's  papers 
"  a  MS.  containing  Mr.  Hooker's 
"judgment  of  these  three  things: 
''  I.  Of  regal  power  in  ecclesiastical 
"  affairs.  2.  Of  the  King's  power 
''  in  the  advancement  of  bishops 
'*  unto  the  rooms  of  prelacy.  3.  Of 
**  the  King's  exemption  from  cen- 
"  sures  and  other  judicial  power. 
'*  All  which  (as  the  primate  notes 
"  with  his  own  hand)  are  not  found 
•*  in  the  common  copies  of  Mr. 
«  Hooker's  MS.,  (though  hj  what 
"  art,  and  upon  what  design,  so 
**  much  was  expunged,  I  know  not,) 
"  only  thus  far  the  primate  hath 
"joined  his  testimony  with  Mr. 
"  Hooker  in  these,  (wmch  seem  to 
"  be  the  true,)  that  he  hath  cor- 
**  rected  and  perfected  the  copy 
"  throughout  with  his  own  hand : 
"  and  not  only  found  out  the  several 
"  quotations,  and  put  them  down  in 
"  toe  margent,  but  added  many  of 
"  his  own,  with  some  other  large 
"  annotations,  by  which  his  zeal  for 
"  the  defence  of  regal  power  is  the 
"  more  evident." 

The  above  extracts  contain  all  that 
Dr.  Bernard  has  stated  on  this  sub- 

{'ect  in  the  Clavi  Trabales.  They 
lardly  amount  to  a  declaration,  that 
he  had  himself  found  the  three 
written  Books  among  the  arch- 
bishop's MSS.  It  seems  rather  as 
if  he  had  found  a  copy,  made  by  or 
for  the  archbishop,  (and  that  an  un- 
finished one,)  of  certain  portions  of 
the  treatise,  llie  marginal  notes 
appear  to  imply  as  much :  of  some 
paragraphs,  Ussherhaving  remarked 
that  they  are,  of  others,  that  they 
are  not,  "wanting,  in  the  common 
"  Books  of  Mr.  Hooker's  MS." 
E.  g.  p.  65,  of  CI.  Trab.  compared 
with  p.  73.] 
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the  omissions  are  by  him  set  down  at  large  in  the  said  printed 
Book^  to  which  I  refer  the  reader  for  the  whole ;  but  think  fit 
in  this  place  to  insert  this  following  short  part  of  some  of  the 
said  omissions. 

"  First,  as  there  could  be  in  natural  bodies  no  motion 
'*  of  any  thing,  unless  there  were  some  first  which  moved 
"  all  things,  and  continued  unmoveable ;  even  so  in  politic 
''  societies  there  must  be  some  unpunishable,  or  else  no  man 
"  shall  suffer  punishment ;  for  such  [sith]  punishments  pro- 
''  ceed  always  from  superiors,  to  whom  the  administration 
"  of  justice  belongeth,  which  administration  must  have  ne- 
''  cessarily  a  fountain  that  deriveth  it  to  all  others,  and 
"  receiveth  not  from  any,  because  otherwise  the  course  of 
''justice  should  go  infinitely  in  a  circle,  every  superior 
"  having  his  superior  without  end,  which  cannot  be ;  there- 
''  fore,  a  well-spring,  it  followeth,  there  is,  a  supreme  head 
"  of  justice  whereunto  all  are  subject,  but  itself  in  subjec- 
'*  tion  to  none.  Which  kind  of  preeminency  if  some  ought 
**  to  have  in  a  kingdom,  who  but  the  king  shall  have  it  ? 
'*  Kings  therefore,  or  no  man,  can  have  lawful  power  to 
" judge  1^ 

'*  If  private  men  offend,  there  is  the  magistrate  over  them 
''  which  judgeth ;  if  magistrates,  they  have  their  prince ;  if 
''  princes,  there  is  Heaven,  a  tribunal,  before  which  they 
''  shall  appear ;  on  earth  they  are  not  accountable  to  any/' 
"Here,'^  says  the  doctor,  ^^it  bre^s  off  abruptly  »^.'' 

And  I  have  these  words  also  attested  under  the  hand  of 
Mr.  Fabian  Philips,  a  man  of  note  for  his  useful  books.  ^'  I 
''  will  make  oath,  if  I  shall  be  required,  that  Dr.  Sanderson, 
''  the  late  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  did  a  little  before  his  death 
''  affirm  to  me,  he  had  seen  a  manuscript  affirmed  to  him  to 
''  be  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Richard  Hooker,  in  which  there 
''  was  no  mention  made  of  the  king  or  supreme  governors 
''  being  accountable  to  the  people  ^^j  this  I  will  make  oath, 
'*  that  that  good  man  attested  to  me. 

Fabian  Philips.'' 

**  [The  right  reading  is,  "  Kings  '^  [It  is  hardly  necessary  to  ob- 

'*  therefore  no  man  can  have  lawful  serve,  that  this  attestation  implies 

"  power  and  authority  to  judge  :*'  the  MS.  to  have  professedly  con- 

and  so  it  appears  in  Clavi  IVabsdes.]  tained  the  eighth  Book  of  the  Laws 

1^  [Clavi  IVabales,  p.  94.]  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity.     The  pas- 

HOOKEK,  VOL.  I.  H 
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So  that  there  appears  to  be  both  omissions  and  additions 
in  the  said  last  three  printed  Books ;  and  this  maj  probably 
be  one  reason  why  Dr.  Sanderson^  the  said  learned  bishop 
(whose  writings  are  so  highly  and  justly  valued)  gave  a  strict 
charge  near  the  time  of  his  deaths  or  in  his  last  will^  '^  that 
''  nothing  of  his^  that  was  not  already  printed^  should  be 
"  printed  after  his  death/' 

It  is  well  known  how  high  a  value  our  learned  King 
James  put  upon  the  Books  writ  by  Mr.  Hooker,  as  also  that 
our  late  King  Charles  (the  martyr  for  the  Church)  valued 
them  the  second  of  all  books,  testified  by  his  conmiending 
them  to  the  reading  of  his  son  Charles,  that  now  is  our 
gracious  king ^7;  and  you  may  suppose  that  this  Charles 
the  First  was  not  a  stranger  to  the  pretended  three  Books, 
because  in  a  discourse  with  the  Lord  Say,  in  the  time  of  the 
long  parliament,  when  the  said  lord  required  the  king  to 
grant  the  truth  of  his  argument,  because  it  was  the  judgment 
of  Mr.  Hooker,  (quoting  him  in  one  of  the  three  written 
Books,)  the  king  replied,  "  they  were  not  allowed  to  be  Mr. 
'^  Hooker's  books  /'  but,  however,  '^  he  would  allow  them  to  be 
'^  Mr.  Hooker's,  and  consent  to  what  his  lordship  proposed  to 
*'  prove  out  of  those  doubtftil  Books,  if  he  would  but  consent 
*'  to  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Hooker  in  the  other  five  that  were 
'^  the  undoubted  Books  of  Mr.  Hooker^®." 

[In  this  relation  concerning  these  three  doubtful  Books 
of  Mr.  Hooker's,  my  purpo^  was  to  inquire,  then  set  down 
what  I  observed  and  know,  which  I  have  done,  not  as  an 
engaged  person,  but  indifierently ;  and  now,  leave  my  reader 

sage  referred  to  may  be  that,  in  '^  the  last  three  printed  books/' evi- 
wtuch  Hooker  explains  at  large  his  dently  understood  the  bishop  other- 
idea  of  the  original  dependency  of  wise.  Sanderson  had  probably  seen 
kings^as  of  other  supreme  governors,  the  copy  in  the  possession  of  his 
ontne  whole  body  of  the  nation,  friend  Dr.  Barlow,  now  in  the  li- 
But  he  is  elsewhere  very  careful  in  brary  of  Queen's  college :  and  not 
distinguishing  between  tnis  original  improbably  that  also,  which  Dr. 
theoretical  dependency,  and  their  Bernard  used  for  his  Clavi  Tra- 
being  practically  accountable  after-  bales.  See  his  (Sanderson's)  pre- 
wards.  It  is  conceivable,  therefore,  face  to  that  work,  as  quoted  above, 
that  Bishop  Sanderson  may  have  Of  F.  Philips,  see  Wood,  A.  O. 
referred  not  to  the  printed  or  to  any  Fasti,  5.] 
particular  copy,  but  to  a  current  17  rgee  note  ^,  p.  73.] 
notion  of  what  the  MSS.  contuned :  1^  [Dugdale,  Short  View  of  the 
although  Walton,  by  his  inferring  late  Iroubles,  p.  39.] 
hence  that  there  are  ''additions  in 
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to  give  sentence,  for  their  legitimation,  as  to  himself;  but  so, 
as  to  leave  others  the  same  liberty  of  believing  or  disbelieving 
them  to  be  Mr.  Hooker^s ;  and  it  is  observable,  that  as  Mr. 
Hooker  advised  with  Dr.  Spencer,  in  the  design  and  manage 
of  these  books,  so  also,  and  chiefly  with  his  dear  pupil  George 
Cranmer^^,  (whose  sister  was  the  wife  of  Dr.  Spencer,)  of 
which  this  following  letter  may  be  a  testimony;  and  doth 
also  give  authority  to  some  things  mentioned  both  in  this 
Appendix  and  in  the  Life  of  Mr.  Hooker,  and  is  therefore 
added ^0. 

LW.] 

1^  [See  also  the  notes  on  the  sixth  and  not  at  all  to  the  events  of  his 

^®^JL  ^^*  ^^^  ^®  inserted  in  the  present 

20  [The  letter,  relating  wholly  to  edition  by  way  of  Appendix  to  the 

the  matter  of  Hooker's  argument,  fifth  Book.] 
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Tk€  Copy  of  a  Letter  writ  to  Mr,  Izaah  Walton^  by  Dr.  King, 
Lord  Bishop  of  Chichester^, 

Honest  Tzaak, 
THOUGH  a  familiarity  of  more  than  forty  years'^  con- 
tinuance^ and  the  constant  experience  of  your  love,  even  in 
the  worst  of  the  late  sad  times,  be  suflScient  to  endear  our 
friendship ;  yet  I  must  confess  jny  affection  much  improved, 
not  only  by  evidences  of  private  respect  to  those  very  many 
that  know  and  love  you,  but  by  your  new  demonstration  of  a 
public  spirit,  testified  in  a  diligent,  true,  and  useful  collec- 
tion, of  so  many  material  passages  as  you  have  now  afforded 
me  in  the  Life  of  venerable  Mr.  Hooker;  of  which,  since 
desired  by  such  a  friend  as  yourself,  I  shall  not  deny  to  give 
the  testimony  of  what  I  know  concerning  him  and  his  learned 
Books;  but  shall  first  here  take  a  fair  occasion  to  tell  you, 
that  you  have  been  happy  in  choosing  to  write  the  lives  of 
three  such  persons,  as  posterity  hath  just  caxise  to  honour; 

'   [This  letter  has  hitherto  been  October  1669.] 

prefixed  to  the  Life  of  Hooker.    But  2  [Qn  comparing  this  with  note  (2) 

as  it  chiefly  relates  to  the  fate  of  the  on  the  Introduction  to  the  Life,  it 

three  last  Books  of  the  Laws  of  will  appear  that  Walton's  intimacy 

Ecclesiastical  Polity,  it  was  judged  with  tne  writer  of  this  letter  began 

more  convenient  to  transfer  it  to  the  about  the  time  of  his  (Walton's) 

Appendix.  first  marriage :  Bishop  King's  family 

According  to  Wood,  Ath.  Oxon.  being  most  intimate  with  that  of 

in.  839,  Dr.  Henry  King  was  made  Mrs.  Spencer,  whose  niece  Walton 

Bishop  of  Chichester  1641,  and  died  marriea.] 
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which  they  will  do  the  more  for  the  true  relation  of  them 
by  your  happy  pen;  of  all  which  I  shall  give  you  my 
imfeigned  censure. 

I  shall  begin  with  my  most  dear  and  incomparable  friend. 
Dr.  Donne,  late  dean  of  St.  Paul's  church,  who  not  only 
trusted  me  as  his  executor,  but  three  days  before  his  death 
delivered  into  my  hands  those  excellent  sermons  of  his  now 
made  public ;  professing  before  Dr.  Winniff^^  Dr.  Monford*, 
and,  I  think,  yourself,  then  present  at  his  bed-side,  that  it  was 
by  my  restless  importunity  that  he  had  prepared  them  for  the 
press ;  together  with  which  (as  his  best  legacy)  he  gave  me 
all  his  sermon -notes,  and  his  other  papers,  containing  an 
extract  of  near  fifteen  hundred  authors.  How  these  were 
got  out  of  my  hands,  you,  who  were  the  messenger  for 
them*,  and  how  lost  both  to  me  and  yourself,  is  not  now 
seasonable  to  complain ;  but,  since  they  did  miscarry,  I  am 
glad  that  the  general  demonstration  of  his  worth  was  so  fairly 
preserved,  and  represented  to  the  world  by  your  pen  in  the 
history  of  his  life ;  indeed  so  well,  that,  beside  others,  the  best 
critic  of  our  later  time  (Mr.  John  Hales,  of  Eton  college) 
aflSrmed  to  me,  "  he  had  not  seen  a  life  written  with  more 
'^  advantage  to  the  subject,  or  more  reputation  to  the  writer, 
''  than  that  of  Dr.  Donne's." 

After  the  performance  of  this  task  for  Dr.  Donne,  you 
undertook  the  like  ofiice  for  our  friend  Sir  Henry  Wotton, 
betwixt  which  two  there  was  a  friendship  begun  in  Oxford, 
continued  in  their  various  travels,  and  more  confirmed  in  the 
religious  friendship  of  age,  and  doubtless  this  excellent  person 
had  writ  the  life  of  Dr.  Donne,  if  death  had  not  prevented 
him :  by  which  means,  his  and  your  precollections  for  ttat 
work  fell  to  the  happy  menage  of  your  pen :  a  work,  which 
you  would  have  declined,  if  imperious  persuasions  had  not 
been  stronger  than  your  modest  resolutions  against  it.  And 
I  am  thus  far  glad,  that  the  first  life  was  so  imposed  upon  you, 
because  it  gave  an  unavoidable  cause  of  writing  the  second  : 
if  not,  it  is  too  probable  wo  had  wanted  both,  which  had  been 

3  ["  Dr.  Winniff,  Bp.  of  Lincoln         *  ["  Dr.  Thomas   Mountfort,  a 

"  1 641,  died  1654 :    see   some  ac-  "  residential^  of   St.  Paul's,   died 

"  count  of  him  in  Clarendon,  Hist.  "  Feb.  27, 1632."  Dr.  Zouch.] 
"  of  Reb.  b.  iv.  p.  423,  ed.  18 19."        ^  [The  word  **  know**  seems  to 

Erom  Dr.  Zouch  in  loc/j  have  dropped  out  of  the  copy.] 
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a  prejudice  to  all  lovers  of  honour  and  ingenious  learning. 
And  let  me  not  leave  my  friend  Sir  Henry  without  this  testi- 
mony added  to  yours,  that  he  was  a  man  of  as  florid  a  wit,  and 
as  elegant  a  pen,  as  any  former  (or  ours  which  in  that  kind  is 
a  most  excellent)  age,  hath  ever  produced. 

And  now  having  made  this  voluntary  observation  of 
our  two  deceased  friends,  I  proceed  to  satisfy  your  desire 
concerning  what  I  know  and  believe  of  the  ever-memorable 
Mr.  Hooker,  who  was  schismaticorum  malleiis^,  so  great  a 
champion  for  the  church  of  England's  rights,  against  the 
factious  torrent  of  Separatists  that  then  ran  high  against 
Church  Discipline,  and  in  his  imanswerable  Books  continues 
still  to  be  so  against  the  unquiet  disciples  of  their  schism, 
which  now  under  other  names  still  carry  on  their  design; 
and  who  (as  the  proper  heirs  of  their  irrational  zeal)  would 
again  rake  into  the  scarce-closed  wounds  of  a  newly  bleeding 
state  and  church. 

And  first,  though  I  dare  not  say  that  I  knew  Mr.  Hooker, 
yet,  as  our  7  ecclesiastical  history  reports  to  the  honour  of 
S.  Ignatius,  that  he  lived  in  the  time  of  St.  John,  and  had 
seen  him  in  his  childhood^;  so,  I  also  joy  that  in  my 
minority  I  have  often  seen  Mr.  Hooker,  with  my  father, 
who  was  after  Lord  Bishop  of  London^;  from  whom,  and 
others,  at  that  time,  I  have  heard  most  of  the  material 
passages  which  you  relate  in  the  history  of  his  life;  and 
from  my  father  received  such  a  character  of  his  learning, 
humility,  and  other  virtues,  that,  like  jewels  of  unvaluable 
price,  they  still  cast  such  a  lustre  as  envy  or  the  rust  of  time 
shall  never  darken. 

From  my  father  I  have  also  heard  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  plot  to  defame  him ;    and  how  Sir  Edwin  Sandys  out- 


•  ["  Petrus  de  Alliaco,  circ.  A.D.  1580  :    of  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn, 

"  1400,  Malleus  a  veritate  aberran-  1597 :   was  Dean  of  Ch.  Ch.  1605  : 

" /turn  tn(^e5«i<5  appellari  solitus."  Bishop    of    London,    161 1  :     died 

Wharton,  App.  ad  Hist.  Lit  p.  84.]  1621.      Wood's   Ath.    Ozon.    IL 

^  ["  our,"  spoken  as  by  a  church-  294.     He  was  charged,  after  his 

man  to  a  layman.l  death,  with  papistry :  which  charge 

^  [Martyr.  S.  Ignat.  in  Coteler.  his  son,  the  writer  of  this   letter, 

Patr.  Apost.  II.  163, 169.]  refuted  in  a  sermon  at  St.  Paul's 

^  [Dr.  John  Kins  was  student  of  Cross,  which  was  published,  and  is 

Ch.  Ch.  1576,  had   the  living  of  extant.] 
St.  Anne  and  St.  Agnes,  London, 
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witted  his  accxisers,  and  gained  their  confession ;  and  I  could 
give  an  account  of  each  particular  of  that  plot,  but  that  I 
judge  it  fitter  to  be  forgotten,  and  rot  in  the  same  grave  with 
the  malicious  authors. 

I  may  not  omit  to  declare,  that  my  father's  knowledge  of 
Mr.  Hooker  was  occasioned  by  the  learned  Dr.  John  Spencer, 
who  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Hooker  was  so  careful  to  preserve 
his  unvaluable  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  Books  of  Ecclesias- 
tical Polity,  and  his  other  writings,  that  he  procured  Henry 
Jackson  1^,  then  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  to  transcribe  for 
him  all  Mr.  Hooker's  remaining  written  papers*^;  many  of 
which  were  imperfect ;  for  his  study  had  been  rifled,  or  worse 
used,  by  Mr.  Chark,  and  another,  of  principles  too  like  his : 
but  these  papers  were  endeavoured  to  be  completed  by  his 
dear  friend.  Dr.  Spencer,  who  bequeathed  them  as  a  precious 
legacy  to  my  father;  after  whose  death  they  rested  in  my 
hand,  till  Dr.  Abbot,  then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  com- 
manded them  out  of  my  custody,  by  authorizing  Dr.  John 
Barkham*^  to  require  and  bring  them  to  him  to  his  palace  in 

"  tur."  1612.  H.  Jackson,  in  a  letter 
preserved  by  Fulman,  X.86.  ". .  Jam 
**  occupatus  sum  in  conficiendo  D. 
"  Hookeri  libri  8vo  de  Ecclesiastica 
"  Politeia,  qui  est  de  regis  dominio." 
Id.  Septr.  161 2.  "  Puto  Prsesidem 
"  nostrum  emissurum  sub  suo  no- 
"  mine  D.  Hookeri  libnim  octavum, 
"  a  me  plane  vitse  restitutum.  '  Tulit 
"alter  honores.'"  Id.  1612,  D. 
Thomae  Festo.] 

»2  [Fuller,  Worthies  of  England, 
p.  270,  tit.  Exeter.  "  John  Bark- 
"  ham,  bom  in  this  citv,  was  bred 
"  in  Corpus  Christi  College  in  Ox- 
'*  ford,  whereof  he  was  fellow,  chap- 
"  lain  afterwards  to  Archbishop 
**  Bancroft,  and  parson  of  Bock- 
"  ing  in  Essex.  Much  his  modesty 
*'  and  no  less  his  learning ;  who, 
"  though  never  the  public  parent 
**  of  any,  was  the  careful  nurse 
"  of  many  books,  which  had  other- 
"  wise  expired  in  their  infancy  had 
"  not  his  care  preserved  them. . . . 
'*  A  greater  lover  of  coins  than 
"  monejr. . . .  That  excellent  collec- 
•'  tion  m  Oxford  library  was  his 
'*  gift  to  the  archbishop,  before  the 
"  archbishop  gave  it  to  the  uni- 


10  r«<  Henry  Jackson,  scholar  of 
"  C.  C.  C.  Dec.  I,  1602,  aged  16, 
**  having  for  two  years  before  been 
"  clerk  of  the  said  house."  Wood, 
A.  O.  III.  577.  He  was  succes- 
sively rector  of  Trent  in  Somerset- 
shire, and  of  Meysey  Hampton  in 
Gloucestershire,  where  he  died,  June 
4,  and  was  buried,  June  9,  1662. 
He  was  much  employed  in  trans- 
lating the  treatises  of  the  English 
reformers  into  Latin.  Fulm.  10.  78. 
Wood  says,  *'  being  a  studious  and 
**  cjmical  person  he  never  expected 
**  or  desired  more  preferment.  He 
**  was  a  great  admirer  of  R.  Hooker 
"  and  J.  Reynolds,  whose  memories 
''  beinff  most  dear  to  him,  he  did 
"for  tne  sake  of  the  first  indus- 
**  triously  collect  and  publish  some 
"  of  his  small  treatises,  and  of  the 
*'  latter,  several  of  his  epistles  and 
"  orations."] 

11  ^*'  . . . .  si  totus  non  essem  in 
**  pohendo  libro  octavo  D.  Richardi 
**  Hookeri  de  Ecclesiastica  Poli- 
*'  teia,  quem  Prseses  Collegii  nostri 
'*  mihi  commendavit,  aliquid  ad  te 
"  misissem,  ut  tuum  expiscarer  ju- 
"  dicium  an  lucem  necne  merea- 
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Lambeth  13;  at  which  time,  I  have  heard,  they  were  put  into 
the  bishop's  library,  and  that  they  remained  there  till  the 
martyrdom  of  Archbishop  Laud,  and  were  then  by  the 
brethren  of  that  faction  given  with  all  the  library  to  Hugh 
Peters'^,  as  a  reward  for  his  remarkable  service  in  those  sad 
times  of  the  Church's  confiision :  and  though  they  could 
hardly  fall  into  a  fouler  hand,  yet  there  wanted  not  other 
endeavours  to  corrupt  and  make  them  speak  that  language, 
for  which  the  faction  then  fought ;  which  indeed  was,  ^'  to 
''  subject  the  sovereign  power  to  the  people/' 

But  I  need  not  strive  to  vindicate  Mr.  Hooker  in  this 
particular ;  his  known  loyalty  to  his  prince  whilst  he  lived, 
the  sorrow  expressed  by  King  James  at  his  death,  the  value 
our  late  Sovereign  (of  ever-blessed  memory)  put  upon  his 
works,  and  now  the  singular  character  of  his  worth  by  you 
g^ven  in  the  passages  of  his  life,  (especially  in  your  Appendix 
to  it,)  do  sufficiently  dear  him  from  that  imputation  :  and  I 
am  glad  you  mention  how  much  value  Thomas  Stapleton, 
Pope  Clement  the  Eighth,  and  other  eminent  men  of  the 
Bomish  persuasion,  have  put  upon  his  Books,  having  been 
told  the  same  in  my  youth  by  persons  of  worth  that  have 
travelled  Italy. 

Lastly,  I  must  again  congratulate  this  undertaking  of  yours, 
as  now  more  proper  to  you  than  any  other  person,  by  reason 
of  your  long  knowledge  and  alliance  to  the  worthy  family  of 
the  Cranmers,  (my  old  friends  also,)  who  have  been  men  of 
noted  wisdom,  especially  Mr.  George  Cranmer,  whose  pru- 
dence, added  to  that  of  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  proved  very  useful 
in  the  completing  of  Mr.  Hooker's  matchless  Books ;  one  of 
their  letters  I  herewith  send  you,  to  make  use  of,  if  you  think 

"  veraitv.  He  died  March  25,  **  ["  Whereas  formerly  books,  to 
*'  1641.  ]  "  the  value  of  an  hundred  pounds, 
13  [The  same  thing  was  done  in  "  were  bestowed  upon  Mr.  Peters, 
the  case  of  Dr.  Reynolds.  Ful-  "  out  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
man  (IX.  225.)  has  "A  note  of  "  bury's  particular  private  study: 
*'  such  MSS.  &c.  as  it  pleased  my  '*  and  whereas  the  said  studv  is 
"  L.  grace  to  retayne,  of  those  whicn  *'  appraised  at  a  matter  of  forty 
"  we  were  enjoyned  to  bring  unto  "  pounds  more  than  the  said  hun- 
'' him  out  of  D.  Rainolds'  studie.  "  dred  pounds:  it  is  this  day  ordered, 

"  June  4, 1607 Item,  Travers  "  that  Mr.  Peters  shall  have  the 

"  to  the  Lords  in  foL     Item,  Divers  "  whole  study  of  books  freely  be- 

'*  other  papers,  the  tides  whereof  "  stowed  upon  him."     Commons' 

"  we  coula  not  take."    Reynolds  Journals,  June  27, 1644.] 
died  May  21.] 
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fit^^.  And  let  me  say  fiirther,  you  merit  much  from  many  of 
Mr.  Hooker^s  best  friends  then  living ;  namely^  from  the  ever- 
renowned  Archbishop  Whitgift,  of  whose  incomparable  worth, 
with  the  character  of  the  times,  you  have  given  us  a  more 
short  and  significant  account  than  I  have  received  from  any 
other  pen.  You  have  done  much  for  the  learned  Sir  Henry 
Savile,  his  contemporary  and  familiar  friend;  amongst  the 
surviving  monuments  of  whose  learning  (give  me  leave  to  tell 
you  so)  two  are  omitted;  his  edition  of  Euclid*^;  but  espe- 
cially his  translation  of  King  James  his  Apology  for  the  Oath 
of  Allegiance,  into  elegant  Latin  ^7 :  which  flying  in  that  dress 
as  far  as  Rome,  was  by  the  Pope  and  conclave  sent  to  Sala- 
manca unto  FranciscuF  Suarez,  (then  residing  there  as  Presi- 
dent of  that  college,)  with  a  command  to  answer  it.  And  it 
is  worth  noting,  that  when  he  had  perfected  the  work,  (which 
he  calls  Defensio  Fidei  Catholica^  it  was  transmitted  to 
Bome  for  a  view  of  the  inquisitors ;  who  according  to  their 
custom  blotted  out  what  they  pleased,  and  (as  Mr.  Hooker 
hath  been  used  since  his  death)  added  whatsoever  might 
advance  the  Pope's  supremacy,  or  carry  on  their  own  interest : 
commonly  coupling  together  deponere  et  occidere,  the  deposing 
and  then  killing  of  princes^®;  which  cruel  and  unchristian 
language  Mr.  John  Saltkell,  the  amanuensis  to  Suarez,  when 
he  wrote  that  answer,  (but  since  a  convert,  and  living  long  in 
my  father's  house,)  often  professed,  the  good  old  man  (whose 
piety  and  charity  Mr.  Saltkell  magnified  much)  not  only 
disavowed,  but  detested.  Not  to  trouble  you  further,  your 
reader  (if,  according  to  your  desire,  my  approbation  of  your 

l^  [Bishop  King  could  not  mean  Works,  p.  247,  &c.     The  date  of 

Cranmer's  Letter  on  the  new  Church  the  translation  is  1609.] 

Discipline,  for  that  had  been  printed  >«  [Lib.  VL    c.  4.    §  12  — 18. 

in  1642.    He  might  mean  the  Notes  "  Dicendum  est,  post    sententiam 

by  Cranmer  and  Sandys,  on  the  "  conderonatoriam    regis   de  regni 

sixth  Book  of  Eccl.  Polity;  which  "  privatione,  latam   per  legitimam 

notes  Fulman  received  from  Wal-  **  potestatem ;  vel  quod  perinde  est, 

ton,  and  they  are  now  preserved  "  post  sententiam  declaratoriam  cri- 

in   the   library  of  Corpus   Christi  "  minis  habentis  talem  poenam  ipso 

college.]  "  jure    impositam  ;    posse   quidem 

16  ^«<  Prselectiones  tresdecim  in  "  eum,  qui  sententiam  tulerit,  vel 

"  principium  Elementorum  Euclidis  "  cui  ipse  commiserit,  regem  privare 

"  Ozonue  habitae,  an.  1620.    Oxon.  '*  regno,  etiam  ilium  interficiendo, 

"  1621,  4to."      Wood,  A.  O.  IL  "  si  aliter  non  potuerit,  vel  si  justa 

314.]  "  sententia  ad  banc  etiam  poenam 

^7  [The  original  is  in  K.  James's  '*  extendatur."] 
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work  carries  any  weight)  will  here  find  many  just  reasons  to 
thank  you  for  it;  and  possibly  for  this  circumstance  here 
mentioned  (not  known  to  many)  may  happily  apprehend  one 
to  thank  him,  who  is. 

Sib, 
Your  ever  faithful  and  affectionate  old  Friend, 

HENRY  CHICHESTER. 

Chichester,  Novem.  17, 1664. 


NUMBER  11. 

[See  before,  p.  11,  note  1\] 

D.  Johannes  Rainoldus  Giorgio  Cranmero^ 

*****tua  paria^,  qusB  vocas,  mi  Georgi,  non  probavi  quidem, 
fateor;  neque  tamen  tam  ingratus  mihi  fuit  conspectus  am- 
borum,  in  altero  pari,  quam  unius  in  altero.  Nam  quamvis 
ad  notitiam  earum  rerum  quas  scire  cupis,  aliquantum  in 
Ramo^  permultum  in  Vive,  plurimum  in  Scaligero,  te  putem 
opis  habiturum ;  tamen  in  Scoto  et  Aquinate  non  esse  nihil 
quod  inservire  possit  tuo  studio  promovendo,  libens  agnosco. 
niud  inter  meum  et  tuum  judicium  discnminis  intercedit, 
quod  tu  de  iis  videris  honorificentius  sentire,  quam  ego.  Nam 
ego  minus  tribuo  Scoto  quam  Aquinati^,  Aquinati  quam 
Scaligero,  immo  vero  pluris  unum  Scaligerum  quam  sexcentos 
Scotos  et  Aquinates  facio.  Verum  tamen  si  speras  te  collec- 
turum  aurum  ex  Ennii  sterquilino*,  nihil  impedio;  prsesertim 
cum  promittas  te  daturum  operam,  ne  maeuleris  luto.  In 
altero  vero  pari,  quo  Campianum  conjungis  Ciceroni,  to  iirl  rfj 
^Kji  fivpov^,  multo  magis  a  te  dissentio,  nee  in  eo  tuum  mihi 
vel  affectum  satis  sobrium,  vel  judicium  satis   sanum  esse 

1  [This  letter,  transcribed  from  between  Cicero  and  the  Jesuit  Cam- 

Fulman,  IX.  1^4 — 156,  is  inserted  pion.l 

here,  as  furnishing  some  informa-  ^  [Hooker  did  not  quite  agree  with 

tion    concerning  the   literary  and  his  tutor.    For  he  calls  Scotus  "  the 

theological    opinions    of    two    of  "  wittiest  of  the  school  divines." 

Hooker's  most  intimate  friends.]  £.  P.  1. 1 1,  5.] 

3  [It  should  seem  that  Cranmer  ^  ["  Cum  is  (Virgilius)  aliquando 

had  written  to  his  tutor,  by  way  of  '*  Ennium  in  manu  hahcret,  roga- 

rhetorical  exercise,  a  pair  of  parallels :  ''  returque  quidnam  faceret,  respon- 

one  between  Scotus  and  Aquinas,  "  dit,  se  aurum  colligere  de  stercore 

another  (which  may  be  conjectured  "  Ennii."  Donat.invit.VirgiLc.i8.] 

to  have  been  more  or  less  playful)  ^  [Cic.  ad  Att.  1. 19.] 
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visum^  concede.  Nam  qui  te  prsB  manibus  habere  semper 
eum  scribis,  et  laudas  tanquam  novum  ^sculapii  filium^  et 
(quasi  parum  esset  esse  proximum  Ciceroni)  in  verbis,  in 
sententiis,  in  metaphoris,  in  figuris,  denique  in  omni  elo- 
quentise  munere  perfectissimum^  esse  prsedicas :  negare  non 
possimi  quin  et  studiosius  eum  pervolutare,  quam  decuit,  viru- 
lentissimum  hobtem  pietatis,  et  admirari  vehementius,  quam 
calamistratum  oportuit  rhetorculum,  rnibi  videare.  Cseterum 
de  judicio  tuo  non  judico.  Sit  Isocrate  concinnior,  acutior 
Hyperide,  nervosior  Demosthene,  sul^tilior  Lysia,  copiosior 
Platone.  Sit  repertus  nostro  seculo,  cui  cedat  Lactantiusj 
antiquitate  judice,  Christianus  Cicero.  Affectus  mihi  tuus 
non  placet,  Georgi :  qui  tam  libenter  eum  lectitas,  a  quo 
Veritas  mendaciis,  pietas  convitiis,  religio  calunmiis ;  veritatis, 
pietatis,  religionis  cultores  maledictis  et  contumeliis  acerbis- 
simis  proscindxmtur.  At  enim,  *'  Sit/'  inquies,  ^'  in  rebus 
*'  impurior ;  exhauriam  ego  sentinam,  et  fseces,  et  inde  puris- 
*'  sima  delibabo.^'  At  ex  sentina  pestilens  odor  exhalat, 
infestissimus  valetudini,  prsesertim  corporis  infirmi.  Tune 
tuis  viribus  ita  prsefidis  ut  nihil  metuas  periculi  ?  Avunculus 
quidem  tu\is,  quum  ei  sciscitanti  ut  solet  quid  Georgius, 
literas  ostenderem;  ingemuit.  Timuit  fortasse  plxisquam 
necesse  fiiit,  ut  amor  res  solliciti  plena  est  timoris ;  sed  inge- 
muit. Faxit  Deus,  ut  eventus  ilium  potixis  nimis  timidum, 
quam  te  parum  prudentem  fuisse  coarguat.  Sed  meminisse 
debes  prudenter  dictum  a  Cicerone ;  ''  ut  qui  in  sole  ambulant, 
"  quamvis  alia  de  causa  ambulent/'  nosti  quid  sequatur^. 
Ego  vero  Fabium  existimo  meritissimo  interdixisse  pueris 
poetas  qui  nocent  moribus®.  Quid  ita  M.  Fabi?  quia  mihi 
potior  bene  vivendi,  quam  vel  optime  loquendi,  ratio  habetur. 
Uli  tanta  ratio  bene  vivendi ;  tibi  minor  recte  credendi  ?  Illi, 
'*  tenersB  mentes,  non  solum  quae  diserta,  sed  vel  magis  qusB 

«  ["  Edmund  Campion,  formerly  "  with  false  and  unworthy  impu- 

"  a  scholar  of  Oxford,  about  1581  "  tations.     Care  was  taken  privily 

"  set  forth  a  book  consisting  of  ten  i*  to  disperse  this  book  in  the  uni- 

"  reasons,  written  in  a  tersey  elegant  **  versities."    Strjrpe,  Aylmer,  31. 
"  Latin  style,  and  dedicated  to  the        "  A  book  written  by  Campion,  of 

"  scholars  of  both  Universities,  in  "  the    History    of   Ireland.      The 

"  vindication  of  what  he  had  done  "  Archbp.  [Parker,  1572.]  fi*cd  the 

"in   returning  to  Rome,  and  ex-  "  wit  of  the  vfriter'*    P.  fl.  164.! 
"  hortatory  to  them  to  follow  him,        7  [p^  Qrat.  II.  14.] 
"  slandering  the  Protestant  religion        ^  [Quintil.  1. 14.] 
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"  honesta  sunt,  discant  '/^  tibi,  quamvis  impia,  tamen  si  diserta, 

teneris  ediscenda  mentibus  placebunt  ?    Quid  ?  ne  ipse  quidem 

Campianus  tuus  persuadet  tibi  meliora  ?   qui  ^^  bella  sterqui- 

'' linia  spemenda^'monet^?  Spemito.    Laudas  ejus  scripta,  ut 

perdiserta ;  a^oseis  res  impuras,  sentinam,  fseces.    Ergo  bella 

sterquilinia,  te  ipso  judice.     Contemnito.     Quanquam  utinam 

essent  tantummodo  sterquilinia  bella:  sunt  gladii  liti  melle, 

sunt  venena  mixta  vino.     Quare  mihi  prorsus  displicet  quod 

Bcribis :  "  Non  res  ab  illo,  sed  voces  postulo/'     Perinde  quasi 

diceres    de    poculo   venenato,    ^'  non    venenum    sed   vinum 

"  haurio/'     Non  res  ab  illo,  sed  voces  postulas.     Atque  adeo 

Augustinus,  cum  esset  ManichsBus,  ut  de  seipso  confitetur, 

"  verbis''  Ambrosii   suspendebatur  intentus  ;    verum  autem 

incuriosus  et   contemptor  astabat.      ^^  Cum  autem,''  inquit, 

*'  non  satagerem  discere  qusB  dicebat,  sed  tantum  quemad- 

''  modum  dicebat,  audire,  veniebant  in  animum  meum  simul 

*'  cum  verbis  quae   diligebam,  res   etiam  quas  negligebam ; 

''  neque  enim  ea  dirimere  poteram^^."     Quod  si  Augustinus 

ManichsBUs  cum  audiret  (non  propter  res  sed  propter  voces) 

Ambrosium  Catholicum,  et  rebus  captus,  et  vocibus,  evasit 

Catholicusj  ignosce  mihi  si  putem  esse  posse  periculum,  nc 

Cranmerus    religiosus    dum    Campianum    Pontificium    (non 

propter  res,  sed  propter  voces)  assidua  versat  manu,  (avertat 

Deus   omen;    sed  qui  amant,  metuunt,)   ne  quid  contrahat 

contagionis.     Nam  sive  te  cogitas  esse  vel  ingenio  majore, 

vel  judicio,  quam  fuit  Augustinus,  teipsum  nimis  amas ;   sive 

homines  facilius  a  pravis  ad  recta  flecti,  quam  a  rectis  ad 

prava,  putas ;  laberis  imprudentia.    Quamobrem  si  me  forsitan 

uti  consultore,  quam  teipso,  malis ;   nee  in  Gnecis  Julianum 

Apostatam    cum   Demosthene,   nee    in   Latinis   Campianum 

Papistam    cum   Cicerone,   tanquam  optimos    magistros  elo- 

quentise  conjimges.     Vale,  et  tuum  cole.     Londini,  ex  aedibus 

D.  Walsinghami,  15  Mart. 

Tuus,  amore  parens,  prsBceptor  oflScio, 

Johannes  Rainoldus. 

•  [*'  Sunt  qusedam  illecebrse  Lu-  "  aliud  ista  sunt,  nisi  terrarum  ilia, 

"thcranse,  quibus  suum  ille  (Dia-  "  canoru8aer,popinavermium,  bella 

"  bolus)  return  amplificat,  quibus  "  sterquilinia?  Spernite."  Campion. 

"  ille    tendiculis    hamatus    multos  sub  fine  Ration,  x"".  vid.    "  Doc- 

"  jam  vestri  ordinis  inescavit.  Quae-  "  trinae  Jesuiticse  prsecipua  Capita. 

"  nam  ?    Aurum,  gloria,  deliciae,  ve-  "  Rupellae,  1585."  p.  207.] 
"  neres.     Contemnite.     Quid  enim         ><>  [Confess.  V.  13, 14.J 
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[These  two  letters,  also  preserved  by  Fulman,  IX.  ao8j 
2IO,  are  conjectured  to  be  Hooker's  on  the  following  account. 
They  were  evidently  written  by  a  Hebrew  scholar,  a  married 
man,  having  a  residence  in  London,  intimate  with  Reynolds 
and  under  obligations  to  him,  and  thoroughly  entering  into 
his  character.  All  this,  added  to  the  initials  R.  H.,  may 
perhaps  justify  the  insertion  of  the  letters  here.  To  the 
Editor  they  appear  strongly  marked  by  Hooker^s  peculiar 
vein  of  humour.] 

To  the  worshipfull  my  verie  loving  frend  Mr.  D.  Rainoldes 
at  Queenes  college  ^  in  Oxford. 

S.  Your  excuse  is  so  reasonable  that  if  the  fait  had  bene 
found  in  earnest  yeat  you  have  thereof  fullie  cleered  your 
self.  I  wish  your  physick  may  this  yeare  so  cure  you  that 
the  next  we  maie  see  you  heere^,  which  I  should  be  glad 
of.  Mr.  Parrie^  is  returned  unto  the  citie  this  last  night 
as  I  understand,  but  as  yeat  I  have  not  seen  him,  and  there- 
fore what  to  answere  you  touching  my  self  for  the  matter  of 
lazines  and  Moses  Maimonius  I  do  not  know.  I  have  both. 
And  trulie  the  one  doth  not  suffer  the  other  to  doe  me  that 
pleasure  which  otherwise  it  might.     But  concerning  bookes 

1  [In  1586,  Sir  F.  Walsingham  "  have  woon  me  from  it."     Rey- 

offered  a  stipend  for  a  lecture  of  nolds  to  Barfoote,  i594>  in  Fulm. 

controversial  divinity,  for  the  pur-  IX.  192. 

pose,  as  Heylyn  says,  of  "  making  ^  [If  the  letter  be  Hooker's,  this 

"  the    religion  of   the   Church  of  seems  to  imply  that  it  was  written 

"  Rome  more  odious ;"   and  Key-  before  he  had  any  certainty  of  va- 

nolds  being  employed  to  read  it,  eating  the  Temple  by  his  present^- 

with  a  stipend  of  xx/.  resigned  his  tion  to  Boscomt),  which  took  place 

fellowship,  and  retired  to  Queen's  July  17,  159 1.     Broughton  was  in 

college,  where  he  lived  many  years.  Germany,  1590,  but  in  1501  he  wa« 

Fulman,  IX.  116,  136 — 140.     Hey-  in  England  again;  probably  coming 

lyn's  Life  of  Laud,  p.  50.     *'  Some  over  that  he  might  make  something 

**  marvelled  at  me,  that  I  left  a  cor-  of  the  controversy  with  Reynolds. 

"  taintie  for  an  uncertaintie,  when  I  Lightfoot,  Preface  to  Broughton'a 

"  resigned  my  fellowship  in  Corpus  Works.] 

"  Christi  college.     But  mdeede  dis-  ^  [Henry  Parry,  scholar  of  C.C.C. 

"  sensions  and  factions  there  did  1576,  Nov.  13,  (three  years  Junior 

•'  make  me  so  weary  of  the  place,  to  Hooker;)  Chaplain  to  the  Queen, 

*'  that  a  woorse  uncertaintie  then  so  at  the  time  of  her  death ;  Bishop  of 

"noble  and  worthy  a  knighte  as  Worcester,  1610.     Wood.  A.  O.  II. 

**  Syr  Francis  Walsingham,  would  192. 
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which  you  sale  you  would  often  write  of  but  that  Cajetan 
hath  Idndered,  there  is  no  cause  it  should  if  all  be  con- 
sidered which  I  my  self  should  waigh  though  you  doe  not. 
Nevertheless  because  I  will  not  anie  waie  have  you  hin- 
dered by  such  meanes,  I  am  content  to  observe  legem  Cin- 
dam*.  Persons'  Directory^  when  I  can  procure  you  shall 
have.  Mine  own  I  lent  unto  Mr.  Sandes  D.  Chaloner's^ 
neighbour.  Otherwise  that  you  should  have  to  use  till  I 
get  one  for  you.  In  the  mean  while  I  send  you  an  English 
Jordanus  Brunus^,  the  price  amounteth  unto  two  whole 
pence.  He  is  an  earnest  suter  to  the  stationers  for  their 
hall  to  read  his  Concent  in^.  The  report  goeth  here  that 
he  hath  fullie  satisfied  you  both  by  speech  and  letters  and 
that  you  have  now  assented  unto  him  9.     What  the  question 


^  ['*  Fuit  de  donis  et  muneribus, 
"  nequis  ea  ob  causam  orandam 
"capcret.**    Tac.  Ann.  XI.  5. 

It  seems  as  if  Reynolds  had  de- 
sired him  to  procure  Cajetan's 
works,  and  he  had  sent  Reynolds 
the  book  for  a  present.  The  men- 
tion of  "  two  whole  pence,"  and  the 
beginning  of  the  otner  letter,  con- 
firm this  conjecture.] 

*  ["  The  second  part  of  a  Christ- 
"  ian  Directory  or  Exercise  ^d- 
"  inff  men  to  Eternal  Salvation," 
London,  1591,  12™°.  See  A.  O. 
11.70.] 

^  ["....  my  loving  brother  D. 
"  Chaloner  "  —  Reynolds  to  the 
Countess  of  W.  (Warwick?  See 
Nichols's  Progresses  of  Q.  E.  II. 
A.  D.  1596,  p.  I.)  in  Fukn.  IX.  183. 
See  also  fol.  186.J 

7  ['« H.  Broughton,  ut  vid."  Ful- 
man.  For  an  account  of  him  see 
Wordsworth,  Eccl.  Biog.  IV.  150, 
Strype,  Whitg.  II.  113— 118,  An. 
IV.  105.      Whitg.    II.   220—226. 

320—326, 355—3^1*  ni.  360, 367. 

II.  388,  389*  35K>>  406—415,  527. 
Broughton  resembled  Jordanus 
Brunus  in  his  wild  and  roving  ten- 
dencies, but  not  in  his  atheism. 
The  name  of  the  latter  was  familiar 
at  that  time  in  England,  where  he 
had  resided  from  1583  to  1586,  and 
had  dedicated  a  book  to  Sir  Philip 
Sidney.     Biogr.  Univ.] 


8  ["About  1584  or  1585,  be  set 
**  forth,  and  dedicated  to  the  Queen, 
"  '  A  Concent  of  Scripture '. .  .But 
"  Dr.  Reynolds,  about  the  year 
**  1589,  in  his  public  readings. . . . 
"  disputed  agamst  it. .  .Broughton 
**  wrote  several  tracts  in  vindication 
"  of  his  own  asnertion.  So  that  it 
"  became  at  last  a  general  discourse, 
"...  not  onlv  in  that  University, 
"  but  in  Lonaon  and  other  parts  of 
"  the  nation  ...  At  length  both  of 
"  them  had  a  meeting  ...  At  last 
"  in  159 1,  he  by  a  letter  to  the 
"  Archbishop  and  the  Bishop  of 
"  London,  (Aylmer,^  dated  London, 
"  Nov.  4,  acquaintea  them  with  the 
"case."  Strype,  Whitg.  IL  113, 
114.  "This  opposition  of  his 
"  Concent,  as  also  the  entreaty  of 
"  divers  friends,  put  him  on  to  read 
"  in  private  for  the  explication  of  it : 
"  and  he  had  auditors  to  the  number 

*'  of  80,  90,  or  100, and  they 

"  met  weekly.  He  first  read  in 
"  Paul's,  at  the   east  end  of  the 

"  church then    in    a    large 

"  chamber  in  Cheapside ;  in  Mark- 
"  lane,  and  some  other  places." 
Lk^htfoot's  Pref.  to  Broughton's 
Works,  fol.  1662.] 

»  ["  Oxford  knoweth  how  I  forced 
"  D.  R.  to  agree  with  me  for  the  li- 
"  mits  of  Daniel's  sevens."  Brough- 
ton, Works,  619.] 
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is  I  doe  not  know.  But  the  report  I  aecompt  as  true  as 
the  like  concerning  his  confounding  of  the  Jewes  at  Francford 
and  their  desyre  to  have  had  him  read  Hebrue  unto  them^ 
which  notwithstanding  I  assure  you  he  seemeth  a  little  him- 
self contented  to  nourish  by  some  wordes  of  his  own  in  this 
pamphlet  10.  The  commentaries  which  he  mentioneth  I  can 
assure  you  to  be  meere  emptie  names.  For  except  those 
which  are  in  the  Venice  Bibles  ^^^  let  any  man  in  Christ- 
endome  show  me  so  manie  as  he  speaketh  of  upon  the  book 
of  Esther,  and  I  dare  make  my  self  his  bondman.  And  even 
for  those  in  Bomberg  edition  of  the  Bible,  I  know  not  whe- 
ther Ezra  and  Solomo  be  joygned  there  or  no  in  any  of 
those  editions  which  are  his.  But  that  you  shall  quicklie 
see.  I  will  know  what  that  Sepher  Juchasim  is,  and  when 
I  have  known  I  will  send  you  word* 2.  I  would  spend  one 
twentie  poundes  to  find  a  man  so  skilfull  in  those  writings  as 
he  would  seeme.  He  sometime  nameth  Sephur  Zohar  as 
roundlie*^  as  if  the  book  were  familiar  unto  him.  And  yeat 
the  book  known  to  be  such  as  scarce  one  Jew  amongst  thou- 
sandes  doth  by  long  studie  attain  tolerablie  to  understand. 
In  summe  if  needes  you  must  have  adversaries  I  wish  you 
had  them  which  are  more  judicious  and  lesse  vaine  than  this 


i<>  [**  With  one  R.Elia8,  in  Frank-  "which  work  being  mentioned  to 

'*  fort  synagogue,  1589,  I  drew  all  "  an  eminent  Jewish  convert,  he 

*'  the   law  to  Christ,   so   that   he  "  expressed  his  conviction  that  none 

''  denied  nothing— but  still  desired  '*  but  a  child  of  Israel  could  tho- 

"  to  hear  the  matter  enlarged."     A  "  rouffhly  understand  it.     It  is  a 

Reciuire  of  Consent.    Works,  617.  "  book  of  extreme  value  on  account 

This,  however,  appears    to  be  of  "  of  its  Christian  interpretation  of 

later  date  than  the  pamphlet  referred  "  passages  in  the  Old  Testament, 

tobyR.  H.]  *' and    its    approach    to    Christian 

11  [Namdy,  Romberg's :  of  which  "  doctrines,  so  that  although  the 
there  were  at  that  time  four  edi-  **  author  was  manifestiy  a  Jew,  one 
tions.  See  Home's  Introd.  II.  "  can  hardly  help  suspecting,  that 
1 10.]  "  in  his  descriptions  of  the  office 

12  [««  The  Sepher  Juchasim,  of  "  and  character  of  the  Messias,  who 
'*  which  R.  H.  professes  his  igno-  "  was  to  come,  he  owed  something 
"  ranee,  was  not  printed  until  1566,  "  to  his  knowledge  of  Him  who 
''  and  that  at  Constantinople.  The  "  was  come.  The  author  lived 
''author  lived  at  the  end  of  the  "probably  about  the  ad  century. 
**  15th  century."  "  The  quotations  of  Broughton  out 

^  ["  The  Book  Zohar  from  its  "  of  this  book  which  I  have  ob- 

**  conciseness  as  well  as  from  its  "  served  are  very  uninteresting,  and 

"  cabalistic  language,  is  one  of  great  "  imply  any  thing  but  a  real  know- 

•*  difficulty.    Professor  Tholuck  has  "  ledge  of  its  character.**] 
**  translated     selections    from    it : 
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man.  But  for  this  time  enough  unlesse  my  matter  were  of 
more  importance.  To  Mr.  Provost  i**  my  hartie  commenda- 
tions. Ours  heer  salute  you.  Have  care  of  your  health 
which  I  wish  the  Lord  to  continue. 

Yo"  ever, 

R.H. 

To  the  worshipfiill  my  verie  good  frend  Mr.  D.  Ramoldes  at 
Queenes  college  in  Oxford. 

S.  You  doe  amisse  to  make  a  law  to  take  place  in  things 
past.  It  must  stand  for  heereafber  and  I  am  verie  well 
content  it  shall.  Of  your  two  jewels  the  one,  but  whether 
the  better  or  no  I  know  not,  as  it  is  you  shall  receyve 
heere  again  inclosed.  I  hope  notwithstanding  the  man's 
modestie  in  detracting  from  himself  still  in  the  Latin  tonge, 
that  yeat  he  hath  more  knowledg  that  waie  than  in  the 
Grreek,  which  by  this  epistle  ^^  doth  seeme  no  otherwise  to 
flow  from  him  nor  to  proceed  lesse  naturallie  then  what? 
you  know  the  old  comparison  of  hony  out  of  a  stockfish. 
And  therefore  there  is  no  need  he  should  K^deo-^ai  KoXXieTTcCas 
€vA^f  109  &pcuok6ijlov,  a  phrase  ihsLsi  which  I  dare  saie  Heli- 
odorus^^  hath  not  a  sleeker  and  a  tricshier^7  one.  But  were 
it  not  trow  you  a  great  deal  better  to  have  fewer  tongues 
and  a  litle  more  wisdome  to  guide  them?  For  any  thing 
I  can  discern  by  this  small  bit  of  write  his  judgment  in 
things  and  wordes  are  much  about  one  pitch.  And  therefore 
in  my  mind  you  have  done  very  well  in  resolving  not  to 

1*  PH.  Robinson,  chaplain  to  Abp.  "  reproaches  Whit^ft  for  his  Latin 

Grinaal,  was  Provost  of  Queenes  "  studies"  insinuating  that  he  knew 

coll.  from  1 58 1   to  1599 :    Bp.  of  no  Greek  J 

Carlisle,  1598.     In  a  letter  before  i^    ["  Id    confirmas    Heliodori» 

quoted,   Broughton   tells   Whitgifb  "  gravis  scilicet  authoris,  judicio." 

and  Aylmer,  that  "  he  had  written  Reynolds  in  a  letter  to  Albericus 

"  to     Dr.  Robinson,     Provost    of  Gentilis,  subjoined  to  the  "  Over- 

"  Queen's    college,   certain    theses  "  throw  of  Stage  Plays,"  p.  166. 

"  which   might   end   the   cause :"  Oxford,  1629.] 

adding  divers  complaints  of  Rey-  17  [«  My  tncksy  spirit." 

nolds.  Strype,  Whitg.  II.  1 1 4.]  Tempest,  V,  1 , 

1*   ["  Broughton    composed    an  "  I  do  know 

"  oration  in  Greek,  which  he  sent        **  A  manv  fools that  for 

*'  to  Whitgift  concerning  our  Sa-  "  a  tricksy  word 

"  viour's  descent  into  hell."  Strype,  "  Defy  the  matter." 

Whitg.  II.  320.     "  In  p.  390,  ne  Merck,  of  Venice,  IIL  5.] 
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troble  yourself  much  with  him^^.  Your  lectures  I  should 
be  mairelous  glad  to  see  published.  But  I  fear  least  you 
be  not  able  to  perfect  them  still  as  you  read.  And  if  not 
then  perhaps  your  revising  them  will  be  more  then  another 
readings  and  by  that  meanes  time  will  beguile  both  your 
purpose  and  other  men^s  hope.  Well,  as  God  will,  whome 
I  beseech  to  direct  and  strengthen  you  for  the  best.  We 
are  now  in  the  countrie.  Yeat  if  there  be  ought  which  you 
would  have  to  be  done  in  London,  there  cometh  everie  daie 
lightlie  some  or  other  from  thence.  Mr.  Parrye's  suddain 
departure  out  of  London  caused  your  busines  to  be  forgotten 


^8  [Mr.  Pusey,  to  whom  the  edi- 
tor is  indebtea  for  notes  12  and 
13,  supr.  writes  on  the  subject  of 
these  letters,  as  follows :  "  I  cannot 
*'  find  any  tract  of  Broughton's, 
*'  which  corresponds  better  to  the 
"  references,  than  the  Require  of 
"  Consent :  although  I  do  not  see 
"  in  this  the  reference  to  the  Sepher 
"  Juchasim,  nor  that  to  the  Com- 
"  mentaries  on  Esther.  Without 
"  however  verifying  the  minuter 
"  points,  one  can  see  that  R.  H. 
"  knew  his  subject,  and  that,  pro- 
'*  bably,  much  better  than  Brough- 
*'  ton,  who  made  so  much  display 
*'  of  it.  From  H.*s  way  of  speak- 
*'  ing,  it  seems  to  have  been  notori- 
*'  ous  at  the  time,  that  Broughton's 
"  confounding  the  Jews  at  Frank- 
"  fort  was  a  pure  fiction  of  his  own 
*'  vanity.  He  may  have  challenged 
"  some  Jews  there  to  dispute,  but 
"  there  seems  to  me  internal  evi- 
"  dence  enough  in  this  tract  alone 
*'  to  shew  that  the  dispute  (if  held 
"  at  all)  was  not  sucn  as  he  has 
"  thought  fit  to  publish.  It  appears 
"  a  mere  trick,  to  throw  odium  on 
**  his  antagonists,  by  representing  a 
'*  Jew  as  objecting  to  Christianity 
"just  those  points,  which  he  (B.) 
'*  was  urging  against  them.  For 
"  the  most  part  too  they  are  such 
"  points  as  no  Jew  would  urge  by 
"  way  of  objection :  and  he  must 
"  have  been  a  most  complaisant  an- 
"  tagonist,  who  selected  for  debate 
**  against  Broughton,  the  very  theses 
"  on  which  B.  had  been  practising 
"  all  his  life,  merely  as  it  were  to 
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^  give  him  occasion  of  triumphantly 
^  producing  his  favourite  explana- 
'  tions. 

"  On  the  whole,  he  seems  to  have 
'  spoiled  some  learning  by  an  inor- 
'  dmate  quantity  of  vanity,  which 
'  weakened  his  judgment  and  ren- 
'  dered  him  unfit  for  important 
'  works :  and  his  exclusion  from 
'  them,  e.  g.  from  the  translation 

*  of  the  Bible,  soured  his  temper. 
'  The  importance  which  he  attri- 
'  butes  to  some  of  the  points  in 
'  which  he  differs  from  the  transla- 

*  tors,  appears  almost  like  a  partial 
'  insanity.  At  all  times  he  betrays 
'  a  weak  judgment,  and  could  not 
'  have  been  more  happily  charac- 
'  terized  than  in  R.  H.'s  words : 
* '  pity  he  had  not  fewer  tongues,' 
'&c. 

•'  With  regard  to  the  only  point 
'  of  importance  in  the  question  be- 
'  tween  Broughton  ana  his  oppo- 
'  nents,  the  seventy  weeks  of  Daniel, 
'  he  seems  to  have  been  as  widely 

*  wrong  as  Dr.  Reynolds :  for  he 
'  bent  the  chronology  to  his  own 
'  views,  and  having  assumed  that 
'  the  limits  of  the  seventy  weeks 
'  were  the  time  of  the  vision  and 

*  the  death  of  Christ,  he  shortened 
'  heathen  chronology  to  make  it 
'  agree  with  his  view. 

"  Lively,  of  whom  Broughton 
'  speaks  so  lightly,  but  whom  Po- 
'  cocke  never  mentions  but  with 

*  great  respect,  was  probably,  next 
'  to  Pococke,  the  greatest  of  our 
'  Hebraists."] 
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as  I  think.  My  self  could  not  at  that  time  goe  to  D.  Turner, 
when  I  recejrved  your  letter,  and  therefore  I  sent  Benjamin 
nnto  him,  and  by  his  appointment  thapothecarie  hath  deli- 
vered for  you  that  which  I  hope  is  come  ere  this  to  your 
own  handes.  If  he  have  not  written  unto  you  himself,  then 
upon  receipt  of  your  next  letter  I  will  goe  unto  him  or  send, 
that  he  may  be  discharged,  and  you  shall  have  word  thereof. 
If  my  self  had  bene  within  when  it  was  delivered,  I  had 
done  it  then.  I  left  word  it  should  be  done.  But  they  to 
whome  I  gave  charge  thereof  were  not  in  the  waie  or  els 
their  mindfiilnes  was  not  out  of  the  waie*^.  My  hartie  com- 
mendations to  Mr.  Provost.  Ours  all  unto  your  self.  The 
Lord  preserve  blesse  and  keepe  you.  Enfield  the  vth  of 
September 

Yo»  ever, 
^  E.H. 

NUMBER  IV. 

A  List,  in  order  of  time,  of  Letters  preserved  by  Mr.  Fulman, 
MSS.  t.  ix.  relating  to  the  disputes  in  C.  C.  C.  which  led  to 
Hooker's  temporary  expulsion,  A.D.  1580. 

I.  Reynolds  to  the  Bishop  of  Winton  (Horn)  complaining 
of  the  appointment  of  John  Spenser,  B.  A.  then  only  nine- 
teen, and  of  the  county  of  Suffolk,  (which  had  no  place 
on  the  foundation,)  to  be  Greek  lecturer.  3  July,  1578. 
(fol.  188.) 

a.  Appeal  to  the  same,  by  several  fellows  of  C.  C.  C.  (as 
appears,)  Hooker  probably  being  one.     16  July,  (fol.  188,  9.) 

3.  Reasons  confirming  the  appeal.  2,6  July.  (fol.  189, 
190.) 

4.  Fragment  of  a  letter  on  the  same  subject  apparently 
from  Reynolds  to  Sir  F.  Walsingham,  Aug.  2.  (fol.  191.) 

5.  (If  there  be  no  error  in  the  date)  Memorial  ^^  from 
''  D.  Bickley,  (Warden  of  Merton,)  D.  Floide,''  (probably 
Griffith  Lloyd,  then  Principal  of  Jesus,)  "  D.Bush,  D.  Dunne, 
'^  the  President  of  St.  John^s,  the  principal  of  Brodegates, 

^f  [Meaning,  perhaps,  (if  the  ne-    **  fulness**  was  "nothing  extraordi- 
gative  be  not,  as  seems  likely,  from    "  nary,  nothing  to  wonder  at."] 
a  slip  of  the  pen,)  that  their  *<  mind- 
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"  and  to  the  number  of  a  fourescore  Masters  of  Art,  to  the 
"  Earl  of  Warwick/^  (Leicester's  brother,)  remonstrating 
against  the  appointment  of  Barfoote  to  succeed  Cole  in  the 
headship  of  C.  C.  C.  Nov.  26,  probably  1579.  (fol.  182.) 

6.  Reynolds  to  Walsingham,  inclosing  part  of  a  letter  to 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  in  which  he  explains  his  reasons  for 
opposing  the  proposed  nomination  of  Barfoote.     9  March 

I5H.  (fol.  178, 179.) 

7.  Dr.  Homfrey,  Dr.  James,  and  others,  to  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  recommending  Reynolds  in  case  of  a  vacancy  at 
C.  C.  C.  probably  15  March,  15^.  (fol.  170.) 

8.  The  same,  to  Walsingham,  in  support  of  the  above. 
Same  date.  (fol.  171.) 

9.  Walsingham  and  Wilson,  in  reply  to  the  above,  sig- 
nifying that  Leicester  had  withdrawn  his  support  promised  to 
Barfoote,  and  that  the  fellows  might  "  use  their  liberty^'  in 
electing  Reynolds.     20  March  i5fj.  (fol.  171.) 

10.  Reynolds  to  Walsingham,  acknowledging  the  above 
and  requesting  him  to  use  his  influence  with  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  not  to  press  the  election  of  Barfoote.  6  Apr.  1580. 
(fol.  17a.) 

11.  Walsingham  and  Wilson  to  Dr.  Cole,  President  of 
C.  C.  C.  requesting  him  to  time  his  resignation  so  as  to 
insure,  if  possible,  Rejmolds  for  his  successor.  9  Apr.  1580. 
(fol.  17a.) 

I  a.  Reynolds  to  Walsingham,  thanking  him  for  the  above, 
and  informing  him  that  Cole  is  willing  to  continue  president, 
for  which  purpose  he  solicits  Walsingham's  aid.  May  11, 
1580.  (fol.  173.) 

13.  Reynolds  to  Walsingham,  complaining  of  his  expulsion. 
Oct.  9,  probably  1580.  (fol.  174.)  See  note  40,  on  the  Life 
of  Hooker. 

14.  Reynolds  to  Knollis,  the  same  date.  See  Life,  p.  26. 
(fol.  180.) 

15.  Reynolds  to  Wilson,  the  same  date,  and  to  the  same 
effect  j  adding  a  petition,  that  the  Lord  Treasurer  might  be 
prevailed  on  to  intercede  with  the  visitor  for  the  expelled 
fellows,  (fol.  180.) 

16.  Rejrnolds  to  Walsingham,  stating  that  he  had  been 
advised  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  to  endeavour  to  con- 

I  2 
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ciliate  the  Earl  of  Warwick ;  and  requesting  his  good  offices 
thereto.  In  this  letter  he  speaks  very  strongly  against  Bar- 
footers  character  and  conduct^  and  intimates  that  he  was  still 
agitating  to  obtain  the  headship.     22  Oct.  1580.  (fol.  174.) 

17.  The  same  to  the  same;  thanking  him  for  having  been 
instrumental  in  disposing  the  Earl  of  Warwick  to  receive  him 
kindly^  and  acquiescing  in  his  advice,  that  he  should  resign 
all  thoughts  of  the  headship  :  adding  however  expressions  of 
extreme  anxiety  lest  Barfoote  should  obtain  it.  Oxford,  Nov.  a, 
probably  1580.  (fol.  175.) 

18.  Reynolds  to  Secretary  Wilson,  (as  appears,)  apologizing 
for  not  having  called  to  thank  him,  before  he  left  London : 
expressing  satisfaction  at  his  own  and  his  friends'  return,  but 
alarm  as  to  the  future  prospects  of  the  college.     No  date. 

[It  may  be  questioned  whether  N*>.5,  (the  Oxford  memorial 
to  Lord  Warwick,)  ought  not  to  come  in  here,  rather  than  in 
the  preceding  year,  to  which  Mr.  Fulman,  though  doubtingly, 
assigns  it.  If  it  be  rightly  placed  here,  one  may  conjecture, 
that  it  prevailed  with  Lord  Warwick  to  withdraw  his  recom- 
mendation, and  that  the  matter  was  then  finally  compromised, 
as  Reynolds  before  wished,  (see  Letter  12,)  by  Cole's  retain- 
ing the  presidentship.] 


NUMBER  V. 

1  Mr.  Richard  Hooker  to  the  Lord  Treasurer,  when  he  sent 
him  the  written  copy  of  his  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

MSS.  My  duty  in  most  humble  manor  remembered.    So  it  is,  my 

™*  **"•  good  Lord,  that  manitimes  affection  causeth  those  things  to 
be  don,  which  would  rather  be  forbom,  if  men  were  wholly 
guided  by  judgment.  Albeit  therefore,  I  must  needs  in 
reason  condemne  my  self  of  over-great  boldness,  for  thus 
presuming  to  offer  to  your  Lordship's  view  my  poor  and 
slender  labours :  yet,  because  that  which  moves  me  so  to  do, 
is  a  dutiful  affection  some  way  to  manifest  itself,  and  glad  to 
take  this  present  occasion,  for  want  of  other  more  worthy  your 
Lordship's  acceptation :  I  am  in  that  behalf  not  out  of  hope, 

>  [From  Strype,  Life  of  Wbitgift,  III.  399.] 
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your  Lordship^s  wisdom  wil  the  easier  pardon  my  fault,  the 
rather,  because  my  self  am  persuaded,  that  my  faultiness  had 
been  greater,  if  these  writings  concerning  the  nobler  part  of 
those  laws  under  which  we  live,  should  not  have  craved  with 
the  first  your  Lordship's  favourable  approbation.  Whose 
painftd  care  to  uphold  al  laws,  and  especially  the  ecclesiastical, 
hath  by  the  space  of  so  meny  years  so  apparently  shewed  it 
self:  that  if  we,  who  enjoy  the  benefit  thereof,  did  dissemble 
it,  they  whose  malice  doth  most  envy  our  good  herein,  wotdd 
convince  our  unthankfiilness.  Wherefore  submitting  both 
myself  and  these  my  simple  doings  unto  your  Lordship's  most 
wise  judgment,  I  here  humbly  take  my  leave.  London,  the 
xiiith  of  March,  159a. 

Your  Lordships  most  willingly  at  commandment, 

RiCHABD   HOOKEB^. 

3  [In  the  Appendix  to  the  Life    Whitgift,  sent  with  the  Defence  of 
of  Whitgift,  Book  I.  No.  xvii.,  is    the  Answer  to  the  Admonition.] 
a  similar  letter  to  Burghley  from 
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LAWS  OF  ECCLESIASTICAL  POLITY, 
EIGHT   BOOKS. 


TO  THE  READERS 


JlHIS  nnhappy  controversy,  about  the  received  ceremonies 
and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England,  which  hath  so  long 
time  withdrawn  so  many  of  her  ministers  from  their  principal 
work,  and  employed  their  studies  in  contentious  oppositions ; 
hath  by  the  unnatural  growth  and  dangerous  fruits  thereof, 
made  known  to  the  world,  that  it  never  received  blessing 
from  the  Father  of  peace.  For  whose  experience  doth  not 
find,  what  confusion  of  order,  and  breach  of  the  sacred  bond 
of  love,  hath  sprung  from  this  dissension;  how  it  hath  rent  the 
body  of  the  church  into  divers  parts,  and  divided  her  people 
into  divers  sects ;  how  it  hath  taught  the  sheep  to  despise  their 
pastors,  and  alienated  the  pastors  from  the  love  of  their  flocks; 
how  it  hath  strengthened  the  irreligious  in  their  impieties, 
and  hath  raised  the  hopes  of  the  sacrilegious  devourers  of  the 
remains  of  Christ's  patrimony;  and  given  way  to  the  common 
adversary  of  God's  truth,  and  our  prosperity,  to  grow  great  in 
our  land  without  resistance  ?  who  seeth  not  how  it  hath  dis- 
tracted the  minds  of  the  multitude,  and  shaken  their  faith, 
and  scandalized  their  weakness,  and  hath  generally  killed  the 
very  heart  of  true  piety,  and  religious  devotion,  by  changing 
our  zeal  towards  Christ's  glory,  into  the  fire  of  envy  and 
malice,  and  heart>burning,  and  zeal  to  every  man's  private 
cause?  This  is  the  sum  of  all  the  gains  which  the  tedious 
contentions  of  so  many  years  have  brought  in,  by  the  ruin  of 
Christ's  kingdom,  the  increase  of  Satan's,  partly  in  super- 
stition and  partly  in  impiety.     So  much  better  were  it  in 

i  [Prefixed  to  the  first  five  Books,     Spenser.    This  is  printed  from  that 
as  published  in  1604,  by  Dr.  John    edition.] 
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these  our  dwellings  of  peaee^  to  endure  any  inconvenience 
whatsoever  in  the  outward  &ame^  than  in  desire  of  alteration^ 
thus  to  set  the  whole  house  on  fire.  Which  moved  the 
religious  heart  of  this  learned  writer^  in  zeal  of  Ood^s  truths 
and  in  compassion  to  his  churchy  the  mother  of  us  all^  which 
gave  us  both  the  first  breath  of  spiritual  life,  and  from  her 
breasts  hath  fed  us  unto  this  whatsoever  measure  of  growth 
we  have  in  Christ,  to  stand  up  and  take  upon  him  a  general 
defence  both  of  herself,  and  of  her  established  laws;  and  by 
force  of  demonstration,  so  far  as  the  nature  of  the  present 
matter  could  bear^  to  make  known  to  the  world  and  these 
oppugners  of  her,  that  all  those  bitter  accusations  laid  to  her 
charge,  are  not  the  faults  of  her  laws  and  orders,  but  either 
their  own  mistakes  in  the  misunderstanding,  or  the  abuses  of 
men  in  the  ill  execution  of  them.  A  work  subject  to  manifold 
reprehensions  and  oppositions,  and  not  suitable  to  his  sofb  and 
mild  disposition,  desirous  of  a  quiet,  private  life,  wherein  he 
might  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  peace  in  peace.  But  the  love 
of  Qod  and  of  his  country,  whose  greatest  danger  grew  from 
this  division,  made  his  heart  hot  within  him,  and  at  length  the 
fire  kindled,  and  amongst  many  other  most  reverend  and 
learned  men,  he  also  presumed  to  speak  with  his  pen.  And 
the  rather,  because  he  saw  that  none  of  these  ordinary  objec- 
tions of  partialities  could  elevate  the  authority  of  his  writing, 
who  always  affected  a  private  state,  and  neither  enjoyed,  nor 
expected  any  the  least  dignity  in  our  church.  What  ad- 
mirable height  of  learning  and  depth  of  judgment  dwelled 
within  the  lowly  mind  of  this  true  himible  man,  great  in  all 
wise  men's  eyes,  except  his  own;  with  what  gravity  and 
majesty  of  speech  his  tongue  and  pen  uttered  heavenly 
mysteries,  whose  eyes  in  the  humility  of  his  heart  were 
always  cast  down  to  the  ground;  how  all  things  that  pro- 
ceeded from  him  were  breathed,  as  from  the  spirit  of  love,  as 
if  he  like  the  bird  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  dove,  had  wanted 
gall ;  let  them  that  knew  him  not  in  his  person  judge  by  these 
living  images  of  his  soul,  his  writings.  For  out  of  these,  even 
those  who  otherwise  agree  not  with  him  in  opinion,  do  afford 
him  the  testimony  of  a  mild  and  a  loving  spirit ;  and  of  his 
learning,  what  greater  proof  can  we  have  than  this,  that  his 
writings  are  most  admired  by  those  who  themselves  do  most 
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excel  in  judicious  learnings  and  by  them  the  more  often  they 
are  read^  the  more  highly  they  are  extolled  and  desired? 
which  is  the  cause  of  this  fourth  edition  of  his  former  books^ 
and  that  without  any  addition  or  diminution  whatsoever. 
For  who  will  put  a  pencil  to  such  a  work,  from  which  such  a 
workman  hath  taken  his  ?  There  is  a  purpose  of  setting  forth 
the  three  last  books  also,  their  father's  PostAumi.  For  as  in 
the  great  declining  of  his  body,  spent  out  with  study,  it  was 
his  ordinary  petition  to  Almighty  God,  that  if  he  might  live 
to  see  the  finishing  of  these  books,  then,  Lordj  let  thy  servant 
depart  in  peace,  (to  use  his  own  words,)  so  it  pleased  God  to 
grant  him  his  desire.  For  he  lived  till  he  saw  them  per- 
fected; and  though  like  Rachel  he  died  as  it  were  in  the 
travail  of  them,  and  hastened  death  upon  himself,  by  hasten- 
ing to  give  them  life :  yet  he  held  out  to  behold  with  his  eyeSj 
these  partus  ingenii,  these  Benjamins ,  sons  of  his  right  hand, 
though  to  him  they  were  Benonies,  sons  of  pain  and  sorrow. 
But  some  evil  disposed  minds,  whether  of  malice,  or  covetous- 
ness,  or  wicked  bUnd  zeal,  it  is  uncertain,  as  if  they  had  been 
£g3rptian  midwives,  as  soon  as  they  were  bom,  and  their 
father  dead,  smothered  them,  and  by  convejring  away  the 
perfect  copies,  left  unto  us  nothing  but  certain  old  unperfect 
and  mangled  draughts,  dismembered  into  pieces,  and  scattered 
like  Medea's  Absyrtus,  no  favour,  no  grace,  not  the  shadows 
of  themselves  almost  remaining  in  them.  Had  the  father 
lived  to  see  them  brought  forth  thus  defaced,  he  might  right- 
fully have  named  them  Benonies,  the  sons  of  sorrow. 

But  seeing  the  importimities  of  many  great  and  worthy 
persons  will  not  sufier  them  quietly  to  die  and  to  be  buried, 
it  is  intended  that  they  shall  see  them  as  they  are.  The 
learned  and  judicious  eye  will  yet  perhaps  delight  itself  in 
beholding  the  goodly  lineaments  of  their  well  set  bodies,  and 
in  finding  out  some  shadows  and  resemblances  of  their  father's 
face.  .  God  grant  that  as  they  were  with  their  brethren  dedi- 
cated to  the  church  for  messengers  of  peace,  so  in  the  strength 
of  that  httle  breath  of  life  that  remaineth  in  them,  they  may 
prosper  in  their  work ;  and  by  satisfying  the  doubts  of  such 
as  are  wiUing  to  learn,  may  help  to  give  an  end  to  the 
calamities  of  these  our  civil  wars. 

J.  S. 
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X  HOUOH  for  no  other  canse>  yet  for  this ;  that  posterity  The  oauae 
may  know  we  have  not  loosely  through  silence  permitted  |^^^*" 
things  to  pass  away  as  in  a  dream^  there  shall  be  for  men's  bwidliiig 
information  extant  thus  much  concerning  the  present  state  things,  and 
of  the  Church  of  God  established  amongst  us,  and  ^l^eir  |jj>jj*^^* 
careful    endeavour  which    would    have    upheld   the    same  ^  in  them. 
At  your  hands,   beloved  in  our  Lord  and   Saviour  Jesus  *°T^^^^ 
Christ,  (for  in  him  the  love  which  we  bear  unto  all  that  much  peina 
would  but  seem  to  be  bom  of  him,  it  is  not  the  sea  of****^*"* 
your  gall  and  bitterness  that  shall  ever  drown,)  I  have  no 
great  cause  to  look  for  other  than  the  selfsame   portion 
and  lot,  which  your  manner  hath  been  hitherto  to  lay  on 
them  that  concur  not  in  opinion  and  sentence  with  you^. 

1  [The  same  foreboding  tone  of  "  verelie  such  a  thing  offered  itselfe 

thought  is  apparent  in  book  v.  79,  *'  unto  our  eyes,  in  reading  your 

16/]  '*  bookes,  and  we  had    not    skill 

^[Christ. Letter, &c. p. 4.   "May  "  howe  to  judge  otherwise  of  the 

**  wee  not  trulie  sa^,  that  under  "  handling  of  your  penne  and  of  the 

"  the  shewe  of  inveighing  against  "  scope  of  your  matter.    Notwith- 

"  Puritanes,  the  chiefest  pointes  of  "  standing  because  rash  judgement 

*'  popish  blaspbemie  are  many  times  "  mav  prejudice   honest   travailes, 

*'  and  in  many  places  bv  divers  men  "  ana  faithfull  labourers  may  have 

"  not  obscurelie  broacned,  both  in  "  their  unadvised  slippes,  and  we 

**  sermons  and  in  writing  ....  and  '*  could  not  tell  how  zeale,  love,  or 
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PREPACR  But  our  hope  is,  that  the  God  of  peace   shall   (notwith- 
— '■ — ^  standing  man's  nature  too  impatient  of  contumelious  male- 
diction) enable  us  quietly  and  even  gladly  to  suffer  all  things, 
for  that  work  sake  which  we  covet  to  perform. 

[%,"]  The  wonderfiil  zeal  and  fervour  wherewith  ye  have 
withstood  the  received  orders  of  this  church,  was  the  first 
thing  which  caused  me  to  enter  into  consideration,  whether 
(as  all  your  published  books  and  writings  peremptorily 
maintain)  every  Christian  man,  fearing  God,  stand  bound 
to  join  with  you  for  the  furtherance  of  that  which  ye  term 
the  Lord* 9  Discipline,  Wherein  I  must  plainly  confess  unto 
you,  that  before  I  examined  your  sundry  declarations  in  that 
behalf,  it  could  not  settle  in  my  head  to  think,  but  that 
undoubtedly  such  numbers  of  otherwise  right  well  affected 
and  most  religiously  inclined  minds  had  some  marvellous 
reasonable  inducements,  which  led  them  with  so  great 
earnestness  that  way.  But  when  once,  as  near  as  my  slender 
ability  would  serve,  I  had  with  travail  and  care  performed 
that  part  of  the  Apostle's  advice  and .  counsel  in  such  cases, 
whereby  he  willeth  to  "  try  all  things  ^/^  and  was  come  at 
the  length  so  far,  that  there  remained  only  the  other  clause 
to  be  satisfied,  wherein  he  concludeth  that  "  what  good  is 
"  must  be  held ;"  there  was  in  my  poor  understanding  no 

''  glorie,  might  carie  a  man  of  such  "  directlie)  show  unto  us  and  all 

'*  towardlie  and  excellent  giftes,  in  "  English   protestants   your  owne 

*'  the  6r8t  shewing  of  himselfe  to  "  true    meaning,    and    how   your 

**  the  worlde ;    or  that  an  earnest  "  wordes    in    mvers    thinges    doe 

**  striving  and  hending  yourselfe  in  "  agree  with  the  doctrine  established 

**  heate  of  disputation  against  the  "  among  us."    On  which  Hooker's 

"  one  side,  might  dazell  your  eyes,  note  is, "  That  because  they  are  loth 

'*  and  draw  your  hand  at  unawares  ''  to  prejudice  honest  travailes  by 

"  to  farre  and  too   favourable   to  "  rash  judgment,  and  it  might  be 

**  the  other  side ;  or  else  peradven-  "  they  mistooke  my  meaning,  they 

'*ture  we  might  mistake  your  mean-  "thought  it  fittest  in  charity,  in 

'*  ing,  and  so  wee  should  doe  you  ''  great  care  of  my  credit,  and  in 

"  wrong  a^nst  our  willes.     We  "  dl  Christian  love,  to  set  abroad 

'*  thought  it  therefore  Our  parte,  in  "  their  suspitions,  and  to  give  no- 

"  regarde  of  our  dutie  to  the  Church,  "  tise  of  alarm  throughout  hir  ma- 

"  and  most    agreeing  to    charitie,  "  jestie's  dominions,  till  such  time 

**  both  for  yf<mr  credit  and  our  ease,  "  as  my  mind  were  explained  unto 

''  in  all  Christian  love  to  intreat  you,  "  them    for    satisfaction    in    their 

"  that  as  you  tender  the  good  es-  "  doubtes,  wherby  thev  might  be 

"  tate  of  Christe's  Church  among  "  the    better  furnished   to    satisfy 

"  us,  and  of  thousands  converted  to  "  others  in  my  behalf." 

"  the  gospel,  you  would    in    like  »  [i  Thess.  v.  21.] 
"  publike  manner  (but  plainly  and 
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remedy^  but  to  set  down  this  as  my  final  resolute  persua-  frefacb 

sion  :    ''  Surely  the    present  form    of   church -government l-H 

''  which  the  laws  of  this  land  have  established  is  such^  as 
''  no  law  of  God  nor  reason  of  man  hath  hitherto  been 
*'  alleged  of  force  sufficient  to  prove  they  do  ill,  who  to 
''  the  uttermost  of  their  power  withstand  the  alteration 
*'  thereof/'  Contrariwise,  "  The  other,  which  instead  of 
"  it  we  are  required  to  accept,  is  only  by  error  and  misconceit 
''  named  the  ordinance  of  Jesus  Christ,  no  one  proof  as  yet 
"  brought  forth  whereby  it  may  clearly  appear  to  be  so  in 
*'  very  deed/' 

[3.]  The  explication  of  which  two  things  I  have  here 
thought  good  to  offer  into  your  own  hands,  heartily  beseech- 
ing you  even  by  the  meekness  of  Jesus  Christ,  whom  I  trust 
ye  love;  that,  as  ye  tender  the  peace  and  quietness  of 
this  church,  if  there  be  in  you  that  gracious  humility 
which  hath  ever  been  the  crown  and  glory  of  a  Christianly- 
disposed  mind,  if  your  own  souls,  hearts,  and  consciences 
(the  soimd  integrity  whereof  can  but  hardly  stand  with 
the  refiisal  of  truth  in  personal  respects)  be,  as  I  doubt  not 
but  they  are,  things  most  dear  and  precious  unto  you :  let 
''  not  the  faith  which  ye  have  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Chrisf  be 
blemished  "with  partialities'*/'  regard  not  who  it  is  which 
speaketh,  but  weigh  only  what  is  spoken.  Think  not  that 
ye  read  the  words  of  one  who  bendeth  himself  as  an  adversary 
against  the  truth  which  ye  have  already  embraced ;  but  the 
words  of  one  who  desireth  even  to  embrace  together  with 
you  the  self-same  truth,  if  it  be  the  truth;  and  for  that 
cause  (for  no  other,  God  he  knoweth)  hath  undertaken  the 
burdensome  labour  of  this  painful  kind  of  conference.  For 
the  plainer  access  whereimto,  let  it  be  lawful  for  me  to  rip 
up  to  the  very  bottom,  how  and  by  whom  your  discipline  was 
planted,  at  such  time  as  this  age  we  live  in  began  to  make 
first  trial  thereof. 

II.  *  A  foimder  it  had,  whom,  for  mine  own  part,  I  think  The  fint 
incomparably  the  wisest  man  that  ever  the  French  church  ^^^  ^ ' 
did  enjoy,  since  the  hour  it  enjoyed  him.      His   bringing  new  dijcl- 

*  James  ii.  i.  tended  Holy  Discipline:  in  which 

*  [Compare  the  second  chapter  of  a  similar  sketch  is  given  of  Calvin's 
Abp.  Bancroft's  Survey  of  the  pre-    proceedings  at  Geneva.] 
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PREFACE,  up  was  ill  the  study  of  the  civil  law.     Divine  knowledge 
he  gathered,   not  by  hearing  or  reading  so  much,  as   by 


&r.  Ci7-     teaching  others.     For,   though  thousands  were  debtors  to 

▼in'i  indni-  him,  as  touching  knowledge  in  that  kind ;   yet  he  to  none 

cZniroh  rf  ^^^  o^y  ^  Grod,  the  author  of  that  most  blessed  foimtain, 

G^^;     the  Book  of  Life,  and  of  the  admirable  dexterity  of  wit, 

begmnmg   together  with  the  helps  of  other  learning  which  were   his 

^^J^®      guides :  till  being  occasioned  to  leave  France,  he  fell  at  the 

amoiu^     length  upon   Geneva ;    which  ciiy  the  bishop  and  clergy 

°       ^^    thereof  had  a  little  before   (as   some   do  aflten)  forsaken*, 

being  of  likelihood  frighted  with  the  people's  sudden  attempt 

for  abolishment  of  popish    religion  :    the  event  of  which 

enterprise  they  thought  it  not  safe  for  themselves  to  wait 

A.D.1536.  for  in  that  place.     At  the  coming  of  Calvin  thither?,  the 

form  of  their  civil  regfiment  was  popular,  as  it  continueth  at 

this   day :    neither  king,  nor  duke,  nor  nobleman  of  any 

authority  or  power  over  them,  but  officers  chosen  by  the 

people  yearly  out  of  themselves,  to  order  all  things  with 

public  consent.     For  spiritual  government,  they  had  no  laws 

at  all  agreed  upon,  but  did  what  the  pastors  of  their  souls 

by  persuasion  could  win  them  imto.     Calvin,  being  admitted 

one  of  their  preachers,  and  a  divinity  reader  amongst  them, 

considered  how  dangerous  it  was  that  the  whole  estate  of 

that  church  should  hang  still  on  so  slender  a  thread  as  the 

liking  of  an  ignorant  multitude  is,  if  it  have  power  to  change 

whatsoever  itself  listeth.     Wherefore  taking  imto  him  two  of 

the   other  ministers «  for  more  countenance  of  the  action, 

(albeit  the   rest  were  all   against  it,)  they  moved,  and  in 

the   end  persuaded^  with  much  ado,   the    people  to  bind 

themselves  by  solemn  oath,  first  never  to  admit  the  Papacy 

^  [Pierre  de  la  Baume,  of  a  noble  ordinance  of  the  Syndics,  ibid.  p. 

family  in  France,  was  the  last  bi-  366.I 

shop  acknowledged  in  Geneva.   "  II        ?  t-^^g-  '53^*     ^^  ^^^^  ^^  his 

"  partit  k  la  mi- Juillet  [1533]  pour  way  to  Basle  or  Strasburgb,  but 

**  se    ranger  au    party  de   Savoye  went  round  by  Geneva  on  account 

"  contre  la  Ville."  Besides  the  a^ta-  of  the  war,  and  was  persuaded  bv 

tion  occasioned  by  the  new  opinions,  Farel  to  remain.     Spon,  II.  p.  14.J 
he  was  at  the  time  engaged  in  a  dis-        ^  [Farel  and  Couraut.   Beza,  Vit. 

pute  with  the  Syndics  regarding  the  Calv.  prefixed  to  his  Works.    Gen. 

judicial  prerogative.      Spon,   Hist.  i6iy  :   from  which  most  of  these 

de  Geneve,  I.  344.    Aug.  27, 1535,  particulars  are  taken.] 
Protestantism  was    established   by        »  [ao  July,  1537.] 
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amongst  them  again ;  and  secondly,  to  live  in  obedience  imto  prbfacb, 
such  orders  concerning  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  the     ^^"'*' 
form  of  their  ecclesiastical  government,  as  those  their  true 
and  faiths  ministers  of  God's  word  had  agreeably  to  scrip- 
ture set  down  for  that  end  and  purpose. 

[2.]  When  these  things  began  to  be  put  in  ure,  the  people 
also  (what  causes  moving  them  thereimto,  themselves  best 
know)  began  to  repent  them  of  that  they  had  done,  and  ire- 
fully  to  champ  upon  the  bit  they  had  taken  into  their  mouths; 
the  rather,  for  that  they  grew  by  means  of  this  innovation 
into  dislike  with  some  churches  near  about  them,  the  benefit 
of  whose  good  friendship  their  state  could  not  well  lack^®. 

It  was  the  manner  of  those  times  (whether  through  men's 
desire  to  enjoy  alone  the  gloiy  of  their  own  enterprizes, 
or  else  because  the  quickness  of  their  occasions  required  pre- 
sent despatch ;  so  it  was,)  that  every  particular  church  did 
that  within  itself,  which  some  few  of  their  own  thought  good, 
by  whom  the  rest  were  all  directed.  Such  number  of  churches 
then  being,  though  free  within  themselves,  yet  small,  common 
conference  beforehand  might  have  eased  them  of  much  after 
trouble  *^  But  a  greater  inconvenience  it  bred,  that  every 
later  endeavoured  to  be  certain  degrees  more  removed  from 
conformity  with  the  church  of  Home,  than  the  rest  before 
had  been '2 :  whereupon  grew  marvellous  great  dissimilitudes, 
and  by  reason  thereof,  jealousies,  heart-burnings,  jars  and 

10  ["  Sous  pretexte  de  conserver  "  most   removed  from    eo^fonmtie 

«* lei  libertez  de  la  ville,  et  de  ce  "with  the  Church  of  Rome" 

"  qu'ils  n'avoient  pas  voulu  se  con-  Hooker,     MS.    note.      "  Trae. 

"  former  d  I'usage  de  Berne  pour  "  For   are  not   your  Anabaptists^ 

"  la  Communion,  ils  6rent  pronon-  "  Familists,  Libertines^  Arrians,  and        * 

"  cer  un   arr6t   au  Ck>n8eil,"  &c.  "  other  like  extreme  reformers  of 

Spon.  II.  18.1  "  popery  grown  by  that  very  meanes 

»  [Chr.  Letter,  p.  39.      "You  '*  natefull  to  the  whole  world  ?  Are 

"  blame  them,  that  in  that  trouble-  "  not  their  heresies  a  thousand  times 

"  some  time  they  wanted  common  "  more  execrable  and  hatefull  than 

"  conference."    Hooker,  MS.  note.  "  ponerjr  ? 

"  No  man  blamed  for  those   de-  "  Is  it  then  a  matter  heinous  to 

"  fects,  which  necessity  casteth  upon  "  looke  awry  upon  any  man  which 

"  him."]  "  hath    been   earnest   against   the 

12  [Chr.   Letter,  p.  43.      "The  "  Pope?  As  earnest  men  that  way 

"  Church    of    Rome     favourablie  "  as  M.  Calvin  are  nothing  spared 

"  admitted  to  be  of  the  house  of  "  by  you  and  yours  in  anv  such 

"  God ;    Calvin  with  the  refonned  "  conflict.    You  honour  Calvin  as 

•*  churches  full  of  faults,  and  most  "  the  father  of  discipline;  this  is  the 

"  qf  all  they  which  indevoured  to  be  **  boil  that  will  not  be  touched."] 

HOOKEB,  VOL.  I.  K 
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PREFACE^  discords  amongst   them.      Which,  notwithstanding,   might 

i—  have  easily  been  prevented,  if  the  orders,  which  each  church 

did  think  fit  and  convenient  for  itself,  had  not  so  peremp- 
torily been  established  under  that  high  commanding  form, 
which  tendered  them  unto  the  people,  sa  things  everlast- 
ingly required  by  the  law  of  that  Lord  of  lords,  against 
whose  statutes  there  is  no  exception  to  be  taken.  For  by 
this  mean  it  came  to  pass,  that  one  church  could  not  but 
accuse  and  condemn  another  of  disobedience  to  the  will  of 
Christ,  in  those  things  where  manifest  difference  was  between 
ibem:  whereas  the  sel&ame  orders  allowed,  but  yet  esta- 
blished in  more  wary  and  suspense  manner,  as  being  to 
stand  in  force  till  God  should  give  the  opportunity  of  some 
general  conference  what  might  be  best  for  every  of  them 
afterwards  to  do;  this  I  say  had  both  prevented  all  occa- 
sion of  just  dislike  which  others  might  take,  and  reserved 
a  greater  liberty  unto  the  authors  themselves  of  entering 
into  farther  consultation  afterwards.  Which  though  never 
so  necessary  they  could  not  easily  now  admit,  without  some 
fear  of  derogation  from  their  credit :  and  therefore  that  which 
once  they  had  done,  they  became  for  ever  after  resolute  to 
maintain. 
A.D.  1538.  Calvin  therefore  and  the  other  two  his  associates,  stiffly 
refusing  to  administer  the  holy  Communion  to  such  as  would 
not  quietly,  without  contradiction  and  murmur,  submit  them- 
selves unto  the  orders  which  their  solemn  oath  had  boimd 
them  to  obey,  were  in  that  quarrel  banished  the  town '3. 

[3.]  A  few  years  after  i*  (such  was  the  levity  of  that 
people)  the  places  of  one  or  two  of  their  ministers  being 
{Ulen  void,  they  were  not  before  so  willing  to  be  rid  of 
their  learned  pastor,  as  now  importimate  to  obtain  him  again 
from  them  who  had  given  him  entertainment,  and  which 
were  loath  to  part  with  him,  had  not  imresistable  earnest- 
ness been  used.  One  of  the  town  ministers,  that  saw  in 
what  manner  the  people  were  bent  for  the  revocation  of 
Calvin,  gave   him   notice  of  their   affection   in  this   sort^*. 

>«  [MS.  note  on  Chr.  Letter,  p.  "  Orat.  vol.  III.  p.  151.     Oiatione 

39.     "  De  Calvino  vere  cjuod  Tiu-  "  pro  Balbo."  c.  5.] 
**  lius  de  Q.  Metel.  *  De  civitate  de-         **  [j54'»  ^  ^^7'  Spon.  II.  25.] 
*'  cedere  maluit  quam  de  sententia.'        1^  fipist.  Cal.  34,  [p.  37,  ed.  Uen. 
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'^  The   senate   of  two  hundred   being   assembled^   they  all  preface. 

''  craved  Calvin.     The  next  day  a  general  convocation ;  they '■  ^'  - 

"  cry  in  like  sort  again  all.  We  will  have  Calvin,  that 
"  good  and  learned  man,  Christ^s  minister.  This,''  saith 
he,  "  when  I  understood,  I  could  not  choose  but  praise 
''  God,  nor  was  I  able  to  judge  otherwise  than  that  '  this 
''  was  the  Lord's  doing,  and  that  it  was  marvellous  in  our 
"  eyes,'  and  that  '  the  stone  which  the  builders  refused 
'^  was  now  made  the  head  of  the  comer  ^^Z "  The  other 
two* 7  whom  they  had  thrown  out,  (together  with  Calvin,) 
they  were  content  should  enjoy  their  exile.  Many  causes 
might  lead  them  to  be  more  desirous  of  him.  First,  his 
jrielding  unto  them  in  one  thing  might  happily  put  them 
in  hope,  that  time  would  breed  the  like  easiness  of  con- 
descending fiirther  imto  them.  For  in  his  absence  he  had 
persuaded  them,  with  whom  he  was  able  to  prevail,  that 
albeit  himself  did  better  like  of  common  bread  to  be  used 
in  the  Eucharist,  yet  the  other  they  rather  should  accept, 
than  cause  any  trouble  in  the  church  about  it*^.  Again, 
they  saw  that  the  name  of  Calvin  waxed  eveiy  day  greater 
abroad  19^  and  that  together  with  his  fame,  their  infamy 
was  spread,  which  had  so  rashly  and  childishly  ejected 
him.  Besides,  it  was  not  unlikely  but  that  his  credit  in 
the  world  might  many  ways  stand  the  poor  town  in  great 
stead:    as  the  truth  is,  their  minister's  foreign  estimiation 

1617.    "In  crastinum  Ducentorum  the  same  year.    (Calv.  £p.  p.  10.) 

"  coDgregatur  concilium,  et  omnea  Viret  waa  oefore  tnat  time  aettled  at 

"  petunt  Calvinum  :  con^gatur  et  Lausanne,  but  returned  to  Geneva 

"  generale  aequenti  die,  itidem  cla-  for  a  time  to  assist  Calvin  in  the 

"  mant  omnes,  Calvinum  prohum  et  new  settlement,  154 1;  as  did  Farel 

"  doctum  virum  Christi  ministrum  from  Neufchatel,  where  he  had  ob- 

"  volumus.     Quod  cum  intellexis-  tained  an  appointment.    Bayle;,  art. 

"  sem,  non  potui  non  laudare  Deum,  Viret.    Spon.  II.  19,  35.] 

"  aliterque  [neoue  alitcr  ?]  judicare,  '**  ["  Calvinus  bonos  nonnnllot 

"  quam  quod  a  Domino  esset  factum  "  ista  mutatione  usque  adeo  oflfensoty 

**  istud,  et  esset  mirabile  in  oculis  "  ut  etiam  a  coena  sibi  abstinendum 

'*  nostris  :  quodaue  lapidem  quern  "  putarent,    serio   monuit,   ne    ob 

"  reprobarant  sedificantes  in  caput  "  istud  adi64>opop  litem  moverent.** 

"  fieret  anguli."  Bernard  to  Calvin.  Beza.  Vit.  Calv.] 

6  Feb.  1541.]  1^  [By  his  theological  lectures  at 

*«  Luke  XX.  17.     [Ps.  cxviii.  aa,  Strasburffh;  his  settlement  of  the 

a3.1  church  there;   his  defence  of  the 

^*  [There  seems  to  be  a  slight  church   itself   of   Geneva    against 

oversight  here.    Farel  and  Couraut  Cardinal  Sadolet ;    his    Institutes, 

(not  Viret)  were  the   two   ejected  Commentary  on  the  Romans,  and 

with  Calvin  in  1538.    Couraut  died  Book  on  the  Lord's  Supper.] 

K  2 
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PBEFACE,  hitherto  hath   been  the   best  stake  in  their  hedge.     But 

—  whatsoever  secret  respects  were  likely  to  move  them ;   for 

contenting  of  their  minds  Calvin  returned  (as  it  had  been 
Sept.  13.     another  Tully)  to  his  old  home. 

[4.]  He  ripely  considered  how  gross  a  thing  it  were  for 
men  of  his  quality^  wise  and  grave  men^  to  live  with  such 
a  multitude^  and  to  be  tenants  at  will  under  them^  as  their 
ministers^  both  himself  and  others^  had  been.  For  the 
remedy  of  which  inconvenience,  he  gave  them  plainly  to 
imderstand,  that  if  he  did  become  their  teacher  again^ 
they  must  be  content  to  admit  a  complete  form  of  disci- 
pline, which  both  they  and  also  their  pastors  should  now 
be  solemnly  sworn  to  observe  for  ever  after.  Of  which 
discipline  the  main  and  principal  parts  were  these  :  A 
standing  ecclesiastical  court  to  be  established ;  perpetual 
judges  in  that  court  to  be  their  ministers;  others  of  the 
people  to  be  annually  chosen  (twice  so  many  in  number  as 
they)  to  be  judges  together  with  them  in  the  same  court : 
these  two  sorts  to  have  the  care  of  all  men's  manners,  power 
of  determining  all  kind  of  ecclesiastical  causes,  and  authority 
to  convent,  to  control,  to  pimish,  as  far  as  with  excommu- 
nication, whomsoever  they  should  think  worthy,  none  either 
small  or  great  excepted. 

This  device  I  see  not  how  the  wisest  at  that  time  living 
could  have  bettered,  if  we  duly  consider  what  the  present 
estate  of  Geneva  did  then  require.  For  their  bishop  and 
his  clergy  being  (as  it  is  said)  departed  from  them  by 
moonlight,  or  howsoever,  being  departed;  to  choose  in  his 
room  any  other  bishop,  had  been  a  thing  altogether  impos- 
sible. And  for  their  ministers  to  seek  that  themselves 
alone  might  have  coercive  power  over  the  whole  church, 
would  perhaps  have  been  hardly  construed  at  that  time. 
But  when  so  frank  an  offer  was  made,  that  for  every  one 
minister  there  should  be  two  of  the  people  to  sit  and  give 
voice  in  the  ecclesiastical  consistory,  what  inconvenience 
could  they  easily  find  which  themselves  might  not  be  able 
always  to  remedy? 

Howbeit  (as  evermore  the  simpler  sort  are,  even  when 
they  see  no  apparent  cause,  jealous  notwithstanding  over 
the  secret  intents  and  purposes  of  wiser  men)  this  propo- 
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sition  of  his  did  somewhat  trouble  them.     Of  the  ministers  prefaob 

themselves  which  had  stayed  behind  in  the  city  when  Calvin *    ^' 

was  gone,  some,  upon  knowledge  of  the  people's  earnest 
intent  to  recall  him  to  his  place  again,  had  beforehand 
written  their  letters  of  submission,  and  assured  hinn  of 
their  allegiance  for  ever  after,  if  it  should  like  him  to 
hearken  unto  that  public  suit.  But  yet  misdoubting  what 
might  happen,  if  this  discipline  did  go  forward ;  they 
objected  against  it  the  example  of  other  reformed  churches 
living  quietly  and  orderly  without  it.  Some  of  chiefest 
place  and  countenance  amongst  the  laity  professed  with 
greater  stomach  their  judgments,  that  such  a  discipline 
was  little  better  than  Popish  tyranny  disguised  and  tendered 
unto  them  under  a  new  form^^.     This  sort,  it  may  be^^. 


^  [Capito,  of  Basle,  writes  thus  to 
Farel  in  Calvin's  Epist.  p.  6.  "  Au- 
"  ditis,  '  Tyranni  esse  voluistis  in 
"  liberam  ecclesiam^  voluistis  novum 
"  Pontificatum  pevocare.'  Beza : 
*'  Non  deerant ....  qui  Papisticam 
"tyrannidem  sic  revocari  damita- 
"  rent."] 

2»  Chr.  Letter,  p.  39.  "  After 
"  8peakin|(  of  his  restoring  and 
"  reestablishing  of  discipline^  you 
"  have  in  one  place,  '  Many  things 
"  might  lead  them  (to  be  more  de- 
"  sirous  of  him').  And  in  another 
"  place,  •  he  rightelie  considered/ 
"  &c.  '  This  devise  I  see  not 
"  howe  the  wisest,'  &c.  There- 
"  fore  we  prav  you  to  tell  us  how 
**  such  '  might  lead  '  and  '  may 
"  bees,'  such  entring  into  his 
"  thought,  and  crosse  commend- 
"  ing  that  for  his  divise  which  he 
"  simply  propounded  as  out  of  the 
"  scriptures  of  God,  may  not  droji 
**  into  your  reader's  heart  such  un- 
"  heeded  impressions,  as  may  make 
"  him  highly  admire  R.  H.  great 
''  gravitie  and  judicious  wisedome, 
"  and  J.  Calvin's  camall  policie,  fine 
"  hipocrisie  and  peremptorie  foUie." 

Hooker,  MS.  note.  "  Safer  to 
"  discuss  all  the  saincts  in  heaven 
"  than  M.  Calvin.  Howe  bold  they 
"  are  themselves  with  as  great  men 
•'  as  M.  Calvin,  namely,  Chryso- 
**  stome,  Jerome,  Ambrose,  Austin. 
*•  Calvin  him  self  not  hereby  justifyed 


'  from  censuring  both  the  deedes 
'  and  writings  of  men  which  went 
'  before  him. — ^The  acts  of  every 
'  present  age  most  sincerely  judged 
'  of  by  posterity.  Whtie  men  are 
'  living  the  judgment  of  their  friends 
'  is  perverted  with  love,  the  verdict 
'  of  their  enemies  corrupt  through 
'  envie. 

"  That  Calvin's  bittcmes  was  a 
^  sreat  cause  to  augment  his  troble. 
'  His  nature  from  a  child  observed 
^  by  his  own  parents,  as  Beza 
'  noteth,  was  propense  to  sharpe 
'  and  severe  reprehension  where  ne 
'  thought  any  fait  was.  ('  Destina- 
'  bat  eum  pater  ab  initio  theologin 
'  studiis,  ad  quae  ultro  ilium  indi- 
'  nare  ex  eo  colligebat,  quod  in  ilia 
'  etiam  tenera  setate  minim  in  mo- 
^  dum  religiosus  esset,  et  severus 
'  omnium  in  suis  sodalibus  vitiorum 
'  censor.')  And  this  not  to  be  mis- 
'  liked  in  him. 

*'  But  his  maner  of  dealing 
'  against  them  which  were  in  deed 
^  bad  men  was  that  which  wrought 
'  him  self  much  woe,  and  did  them 
'  no  good.  His  frends  saw  this,  as 
'appeareth  bv  his  95  Epist.  unto 
'  Farellus.  [N,  suo  more  rescrip- 
'  sisse  non  mfitiatus  est  Buoerus. 
'  Nam  hoc  unum  causatus  est  cur 
'  mihi  non  recitaret,  quia  nollet 
'  mihi  frustra  stomachum  movere. 
'  Hinc  collige  quantum  amarulen-. 
'  tiae  fuerit,  quod  ille  judicavit  pro 
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PREFACB,  had  some  fear^  that  the   filling   up   of  the  seats    in   the 

'- consistory  with  so  great  a  number  of  laymen  was  but  to 

please  the  minds  of  the  people^  to  the  end  they  might 
think  their  own  sway  somewhat;  but  when  things  came 
to  trial  of  practice^  their  pastors'  learning  would  be  at  all 
times  of  force  to  over-persuade  simple  men,  who  knowing 
the  time  of  their  own  presidentship  to  be  but  short  would 
always  stand  in  fear  of  their  ministers'  perpetual  authority : 
and  among  the  ministers  themselves,  one  being  so  far  in 
estimation  above  the  rest,  the  voices  of  the  rest  were 
likely  to  be  given  for  the  most  part  respectively,  with  a 
kind  of  secret  dependency  and  awe :  so  that  in  show  a 
marvellous  indifierently  composed  senate  ecclesiastical  was 


''  sua  pradentia  non  posse  a  me 
**  sine  graviore  offensione  trans- 
«*  milti."  p.  ^88.]  •*  His  own  wordes 
**  declaring  how  in  his  sermons  he 
**  handled  and  delt  with  his  adver- 
•*  saries,  Epist.  15."  [*'  Ita  ejus 
"  impietatem  palam  et  aperte  etiam 
"  pro  concione  sugillabam,  ut  nihilo 
'*  minns  aut  ipsi  ant  aliis  dubius 
*'  esset  sermo,  ^uam  si  vel  nominas- 
"  sem,  vel  difpto  demonstrassem." 
p.  19.  On  his  deathbed  he  thus 
expressed  himself  to  the  senators  of 
Geneva :  "  Ultro  certe  agnosco  me 
"  vobis  hoc  quoque  nomine  pluri- 
**  mum  debere,  quod  vehementiam 
"  illam  meam  interdum  immodera- 
*'  tarn  sequo  animo  tulistis."  Beza.] 
**  His  usage  of  H.  8,  hir  M.  father 
'*  that  now  is.  Such  courses  con- 
**  demned  by  Beza  in  the  fourth  of 
"  his  Epistles  against  one  Adrian  a 
••  Dutch  minister,  p.  42."  ("  Hoc 
"certe  non  fuit  vel  prudentis  vd 
**  boni  ctiam  pastoris  m  illustrissi- 
"  mum  ilium  Principem  nominatim 
•*  dedamare.") 

Id.  note  on  p.  37.  '*  Remember 
**  to  make  a  comparison  between 
"  Oalvin  and  Besa,  how  different 
"  thev  were  in  naturall  disposition, 
"  ana  yeat  how  linked  in  amity  and 
*'  concord,  Calvin  beine  of  a  stiff 
^  nature,  Beaa  of  a  pliable,  the  one 
"  stem  and  severe,  the  other  tract- 
"  able  and  gentle.  Both  wise  and 
•'  discreet  men.  Wherebv  we  eee 
'*  what  it  is  for  any  one  cnurch  or 


place  of  government  to  have  two, 
one  succeeding  another,  and  both 
in  theire  waies  excellent,  although 
unlike.  For  Beza  was  one  whom 
no  man  would  displease,  Calvin 
one  whom  no  man  durst.  His 
dependants  both  abroad  and  at 
home;  his  intelligence  from  for- 
rein  churches;  nis  correspon- 
dence every  where  with  the 
chiefest ;  his  industry  in  pursuing, 
them  which  did  at  any  time  openly 
either  withstand  his  proceedings 
or  gainsay  his  opinions ;  his  booke 
intitled, '  contra  Nebulonem  quen- 
dam;'  his  writing  but  of  three 
lines  in  disgrace  of  any  man  as 
forcible  as  any  proscription 
throughout  all  reformed  churches; 
his  rescripts  and  answeres  of  as 
great  authority  as  decretall  epi- 
stles. His  grace  in  preaching  the 
meanest  of  all  other  guifls  in  nim, 
[*  Facundise  contemptor  et  verbo- 
rum  parens.'  Beza.]  yeat  even 
that  way  so  had  in  honour  and 
estimation,  that  an  hearer  of  his 
being  asked  wherfore  he  came 
not  sometime  to  other  men's  ser- 
mons as  well  as  Calvin's,  an- 
swered, That  if  Calvin  and  S. 
Paul  himself  should  preach  both 
at  one  hower,  he  would  leave  S. 
Paul  to  heare  Calvin.  Zanch. 
tom,  VII.   Epist.  ante  Miscell." 

This  reference  is  from  the  C.  C.  C. 

Transcript.] 
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to  govern^  but  in  effect  one  only  man  should^  aa  the  spirit  prbfagb, 
and  soul  of  the  residue^   do  all  in  all^^.     But  what  did ^' 


these  vain  surmises  boot?  Brought  they  were  now  to  so 
strait  an  issue^  that  of  two  things  they  must  choose  one : 
namely^  whether  they  would  to  their  endless  disgrace^  with 
ridiculous  lightness  dismiss  him  whose  restitution  they  had 
in  so  impotent  manner  desired ;  or  else  condescend  unto 
that  demand^  wherein  he  was  resolute  either  to  have  it,  or 
to  leave  them.  They  thought  it  better  to  be  somewhat 
hardly  yoked  at  home,  than  for  ever  abroad  discredited. 
Wherefore  in  the  end  those  orders  were  on  all  sides  assented 
unto :  with  no  less  alacrity  of  mind  than  cities  unable  to  hold 
out  longer  are  wont  to  shew,  when  they  take  conditions  such« 
as  it  liketh  him  to  offer  them  which  hath  them  in  the  narrow 
straits  of  advantage.  [Nor.  90.] 

[5.]  Not  many  years  were  over-passed,  before  these  twice- 
sworn  men  adventured  to  give  their  last  and  hottest  assault 
to  the  fortress  of  the  same  discipline;  childishly  granting  Aim.  Dom. 
by  common  consent  of  their  whole  senate,  and  that  imder  ^/i**7i 
their  town  seal,  a  relaxation  to  one  Bertelier,  whom  the 
eldership  had  excommunicated  ^ :  further  also  decreeing, 
with  strange  absurdity,  that  to  the  same  senate  it  should 
belong  to  give  final  judgment  in  matter  of  excommunica- 
tion, and  to  absolve  whom  it  pleased  them :  clean  contrary 
to  their  own  former  deeds  and  oaths.  The  report  of  which 
decree  being  forthwith  brought  unto  Calvin ;  "  Before,'* 
saith  he,  "  this  decree  take  place,  either  my  blood  or  banish- 
"  ment  shall  sign  it.''  Again,  two  days  before  the  com- 
munion should  be  celebrated,  his  speech  was  publickly  to 
like  effect :  "  Kill  me  if  ever  this  hand  do  reach  forth  the 
"  things  that  are  holy  to  them  whom  the  Church  hath 
*' judged  despisers^^."  Whereupon,  for  fear  of  tumult,  the 
forenamed  Bertelier  was  by  his  friends  advised  for  that  time 
not  to  use  the  liberty  granted  him  by  the  senate,  nor  to  pre- 

23  [Compare  Bancroft,  Survey,  p.  "  soBtoxnum   secutus  vim   quidem 

aoO  "  non  opponam,  sed  ultro  me  potius 

^  rCalv.  Epiat.  p.  163.]  *'  occidi   facile   patiar,  quam   base 

34  I"  Inter  concionandum,  data  "  manus  oontemptoribus  Dei,  rite 

*'  voce  ac  manu,  multa  de  aacris  "  judicatis,  sancta   Domini   porri« 

"  myateriia  in  eorum  contemptorea  "  gat.' "  Beza.] 

"  locutua :   '  At  ego,  inquit,  Chry- 
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PREFACB,  sent  himself  in  the  church,  till  they  saw  somewhat  further 
— '  what  would  ensue.  After  the  communion  quietly  ministered, 
and  some  likelihood  of  peaceable  ending  of  these  troubles 
without  any  more  ado,  that  very  day  in  the  afternoon,  be- 
sides all  men's  expectation,  concluding  his  ordinary  sermon, 
he  telleth  them,  that  because  he  neither  had  learned  nor 
taught  to  strive  with  such  as  are  in  authority,  ^^  therefore,'' 
saith  he, ''  the  case  so  standing  as  now  it  doth,  let  me  use 
*'  these  words  of  the  apostle  imto  you, '  I  commend  you  imto 
''  God  and  the  word  of  his  g^race^^;'"  and  so  bade  them 
heartily  all  adieu^*. 

[6.]  It  sometimes  cometh  to  pass,  that  the  readiest  way 
which  a  wise  man  hath  to  conquer,  is  to  fly.  This  voluntary 
and  unexpected  mention  of  sudden  departure  caused  pre- 
sently the  senate  (for  according  to  their  wonted  manner  they 
still  continued  only  constant  in  imconstancy)  to  gather  them- 
selves together,  and  for  a  time  to  suspend  their  own  decree, 
leaving  things  to  proceed  aa  before  till  they  had  heard  the 
judgment  of  four  Helvetian  cities^7  concerning  the  matter 
which  was  in  strife.  This  to  have  done  at  the  first  before 
they  gave  assent  unto  any  order  had  shewed  some  wit  and 
discretion  in  them  :  but  now  to  do  it  was  as  much  as  to  say 
in  effect,  that  they  would  play  their  parts  on  a  stage.  Calvin 
therefore  dispatched  with  aU  expedition  his  letters  imto  some 
principal  pastor  in  every  of  those  cities,  craving  earnestly  at 
their  hands,  to  respect  this  cause  as  a  thing  whereupon  the 
whole  state  of  religion  and  piety  in  that  church  did  so  much 
depend,  that  God  and  all  good  men  were  now  inevitably 
certain  to  be  trampled  under  foot,  unless  those  four  cities  by 
their  good  means  might  be  brought  to  give  sentence  with  the 

36  [Acts  zx.  33.]  "  liceat  mihi  quooue,  fratres^  apud 

^  [**  Locum  ilium  insignem  Ac-  "  vos  h«c  Apostou  verba  usurpare, 

"  torum  Apostolicorum  forte  trac-  "  Commendo  vos  Deo  et  sermoni 

**tan8,mquoPaulu8EcclesiieEphe-  "  gratiae  ipsius :'    quae  voces  turn 

"  sinae  valedicit,  testatus  se   eum  "  sceleratos  illos  mirifice   percule- 

*'  non    esse,  qui   adversus   magis-  "  runt,  turn  bones  etiam  tanto  magis 

*'  tratum  pugnare  sciret  sut  doceret,  "  serio  officii  admonuerunt."  Beza.] 

"  caetumque  multis  verbis  coborta-  ^  [Zurich^  Berne,  Schaffhausen, 

*'  tus,  ut  m  ea  quam  audivisset  doc-  Basle.    See  tbe  letters  from  Calvin 

''  trina  perseveraret,  tandem,  veluti  to  Viret  and  Bullinger,  and  the  case 

**  postremam  banc  concionem  Ge-  submitted  to  tbe  Cnurcb  of  Zurich, 

**  nevae  babiturus,  '  Et  quandoqui-  witb  BuUinger's  answer,  in  Calvin's 

"dem,  inquit,  ita  se  res  babent.  Epistles,  p.  163 — 171.] 
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ministers   of  Geneva,  when  the   cause   should  be   brouffht  prepacb, 

before  them :   yea  so  to  give  it,  that  two  things  it  might 

eiSectually  contain ;  the  one  an  absolute  approbation  of  the 
discipline  of  Geneva  as  consonant  unto  the  word  of  God, 
without  any  cautions,  qualifications,  ifs  or  ands ;  the  other  an 
earnest  admonition  not  to  innovate  or  change  the  same.  His 
vehement  request  herein  as  touching  both  points  was  satisfied. 
For  albeit  the  said  Helvetian  churches  did  never  as  yet 
observe  that  discipline,  nevertheless,  the  senate  of  Geneva 
having  required  their  judgment  concerning  these  three  ques- 
tions :  First,  ^  After  what  manner,  by  God's  commandment^ 
'*  according  to  the  scripture  and  unspotted  religion,  excom- 
"  mimication  is  to  be  exercised  •/'  Secondly,  ''  Whether  it 
'*  may  not  be  exercised  some  other  way  than  by  the  con- 
*'  sistory :''  Thirdly,  *'  What  the  use  of  their  churches  was 
*'  to  do  in  this  case^^ :''  answer  was  returned  from  the  said 
churches,  "  That  they  had  heard  already  of  those  consistorial 
'^  laws,  and  did  acknowledge  them  to  be  godly  ordinances 
'*  drawing  towards  the  prescript  of  the  word  of  God ;  for 
*'  which  cause  they  did  not  think  it  good  for  the  Church  of 
"  Geneva  by  innovation  to  change  the  same,  but  rather  to 
"  keep  them  as  they  were^^/'  Which  answer,  although  not 
answering  unto  the  former  demands,  but  respecting  what 
Master  Calvin  had  judged  requisite  for  them  to  answer,  was 
notwithstanding  accepted  without  any  further  reply :  in  as 
much  as  they  plainly  saw,  that  when  stomach  doth  strive 
with  wit,  the  match  is  not  equal.  And  so  the  heat  of  their 
former  contentions  began  to  slake. 

[7.]  The  present  inhabitants  of  Geneva,  I  hope,  will  not 
take  it  in  evil  part,  that  the  faultiness  of  their  people  hereto- 
fore is  by  us  so  far  forth  laid  open,  as  their  own  learned 
guides  and  pastors  have  thought  necessary  to  discover  it  unto 
the  world.  For  out  of  their  books  and  writings  it  is  that  I 
have  collected  this  whole  narration,  to  the  end  it  might 
thereby  appear  in  what  sort  amongst  them  that  discipline  was 

^  Epist.  166.  "  prsMcriptnm :  ideoque  non  videri 

^  [Bvdlinffer  to  CalviD,  Epist.  p.  "  admittendum  ut  per  mnovationem 

170.    "  Dudum  audiviflse  no8  ae  ''  mutentar."     Calvin's  own  state- 

"  legibuB  ittius  Ecclesiae  Consisto-  ment  of  the  aflfiur  may  be  found  in 

<<nalibu8,  et  affnosoere  illas  pas  his  correspondence,  p.  163 — 172.] 
*'  esse,  et  acceaere   ad  verbi  Dei 
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FRBFACB,  planted^  for  which  so  much  contention  is  raised  amongst  our- 

• 1^  selves.     The  reason  which  moved  Calvin  herein  to  be  so 

earnest^  was^  as  Beza  himself  testifieth^^^  *'  For  that  he  saw 
"  how  needful  these  bridles  were,  to  be  put  in  the  jaws  of 
''  that  city/'  That  which  by  wisdom  he  saw  to  be  requisite 
for  that  people,  was  by  as  great  wisdom  compassed. 

But  wise  men  are  men,  and  the  truth  is  truth.  That  which 
Calvin  did  for  establishment  of  his  discipline,  seemeth  more 
commendable  than  that  which  he  taught  for  the  countenancing 
of  it  established^*.  Nature  worketh  in  us  all  a  love  to  our 
own  counsels.  The  contradiction  of  others  is  a  fan  to  inflame 
that  love.  Our  love  set  on  fire  to  maintain  that  which  once 
we  have  done,  sharpeneth  the  wit  to  dispute,  to  argue,  and 
by  all  means  to  reason  for  it.  Wherefore  a  marvel  it  were  if 
a  man  of  so  great  capacity,  having  such  incitements  to  make 
him  desirous  of  all  kind  of  fiirtherances  unto  his  cause,  could 
espy  in  the  whole  Scripture  of  God  nothing  which  might 
breed  at  the  least  a  probable  opinion  of  likelihood,  that  divine 
authority  itself  was  the  same  way  somewhat  inclinable.     And 


»o  "  Quod  earn  urbem  videret 
'  omnino  his  frsenis  indigere." 

"  rChr.  Letter,  p.  42.  "If  such 
'  bold  and  bare  affirmations  may  go 
'  for  payment,  why  may  wee  not  as 
'  well  heare  and  bebeve  Maister 
'  Harding,  which  calles  all  the 
'  whole  and  pure  doctrine  beleeved 
'  and  professed  in  England,  A 
'  wicked  new  devise  of  Geneva  ?" 

Hooker,  MS.  note.  ^'  Do  not  you 
'  yourself  call  the  discipline  which 

*  they  use  in  Geneva,  a  new  found 
'  discipline  ?  p.  45.  If  it  be  a  new 
'  found  thing,  and  not  found  els- 

*  where  till  Geneva  had  erected  it, 
'  yourself  must  say  of  discipline.  It 
^  IS  a  new  devise  of  Geneva :  except 
'  you  recant  your  opinion  concem- 

*  mg  the  newnes  of  it.  For  all  the 
^  world  doth  know  that  the  first 
'  nractise  thereof  was  in  Geneva. 
'  I  ou  graunting  it  to  be  but  a  new 
'  found  thing  must  dther  shew  us 
^  some  author  more  ancient,  or  els 
^  acknowledge  it  as  we  do  to  have 
'  been  there  devised.  If  jou  excuse 
^  the  speech  and  say  it  is  ironicall, 
^  you  betray  yourself  to  be  a  fa- 


<<  vourer  of  that  part,  and  confess 
"  yourself  an  egregious  dissembler. 

"  Because  the  anti -Trinitarians 
''  doe  say,  that  our  doctrine  of  the 
"  glorious  and  blessed  Trinity  is  a 
"  wicked  new  devise  of  the  Pope, 
"  will  you  sav  that  this  may  as  well 
"  be  believea  as  their  speech  which 
"  say  that  sundry  other  things  in  the 
"  papacie  are  both  new  and  wicked  ? 
"  Although  I  terme  not  their  dis- 
"  cipline  wicked  for  mine  owne  part. 
"  Only  I  hold  it  a  new  devise." 

The  passage  referred  to  stands 
thus  in  p.  45  of  the  Ghr.  Letter : 
"  Is  that  new  found  discipline  so 
*'  nearlie  seated  with  our  English 
**  creed,  that  such  expert  archers 
**  ajrming  at  the  one  must  needes 
«  hit  the  other?"  On  which  Hook- 
er's  note  is,  "  A  new  found  dis- 
"  cipline  I  who  is  able  to  endure  such 
**  blasphemy  ?  You  speake  but  in 
''jeast.  Were  it  known  that  you 
**  meane  as  you  say,  surely  those 
*'  wordes  might  cost  you  dear.  But 
^'  thev  are  incident  into  your  part, 
"  ana  have  in  that  respect  their  safe 
"  conduct."] 
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all  which  the  wit  even  of  Calvin  was  able  from  thence  to  frefaoe^ 

draw,  by  sifting  the  very  utmost  sentence  and  syllable,  is  no  — ^ 

more  than  that  certain  speeches  there  are  which  to  him  did 
seem  to  intimate  that  all  Christian  churches  ought  to  have 
their  elderships  endued  with  power  of  excommunication,  and 
that  a  part  of  those  elderships  every  where  should  be  chosen 
out  from  amongst  the  laity,  after  that  form  which  himself  had 
framed  Geneva  unto.  But  what  argument  are  ye  able  to 
shew,  whereby  it  was  ever  proved  by  Calvin,  that  any  one 
sentence  of  Scripture  doth  necessarily  enforce  these  things, 
or  the  rest  wherein  your  opinion  concurreth  with  his  against 
the  orders  of  your  own  church  ? 

[8.]  We  should  be  injurious  unto  virtue  itself,  if  we  did 
derogate  from  them  whom  their  industry  hath  made  great. 
Two  things  of  principal  moment  there  are  which  have  de- 
servedly procured  him  honour  throughout  the  world:  the 
one  his  exceeding  pains  in  composing  the  Institutions  of 
Christian  religion;  the  other  his  no  less  industrious  travails 
for  exposition  of  holy  Scripture  according  unto  the  same 
Institutions.  In  which  two  things  whosoever  they  were  that 
after  him  bestowed  their  labour,  he  gained  the  advantage  of 
prejudice  against  them,  if  they  gainsayed ;  and  of  gloiy  above 
them,  if  they  consented.  His  writings  published  after  the 
question  about  that  discipline  was  once  begun  omit  not  any 
the  least  occasion  of  extolling  the  use  and  singular  necessity 
thereof.  Of  what  accoimt  the  Master  of  Sentences  ^^  was  in 
the  church  of  Rome,  the  same  and  more  amongst  the  preachers 
of  reformed  churches  Calvin  had  purchased ;  so  that  the  per- 
fectest  divines  were  judged  they,  which  were  skilfullest  in 
Calvin's  writings.  His  books  almost  the  very  canon  to  judge 
both  doctrine  and  discipline  by^^.      French  churches,  both 

^  [Peter  Lombard.    A.D.  1141.  "  alloweth,  and  it  is  of  more  force 

See  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  L  667,  and  "  in  any  man's  defense,  and  to  the 

Heumann  ap.  Brucker.    Hist.  Phil.  ''  proofe  of  anv  assertion,  than  if 

III.  717.  "  Fastigium  summum  theo-  "  ten  thousand  Augustines,  Jeromes, 

"  logise   scholasticse   assecutus    illi  "  Chrysostomet,  Cyprians,'  or  who- 

*'  setati  visus  est,  ejusaue  vestigiis  "  soever  els  were  brought  foorth. 

*'  insistere  pulchnim  auxit   ipsius  "  Doe  we  not  dailjr  see  that  men  are 

"  posteritas  scholastica."]  "  accused  of  heresie  for  holding  that 

»  f"  What  should  the  world  doe  "  which  the  fathers  held,  and  that 

"  with  the  old  musty  doctors  ?  Al-  "  they  never  are  cleere,  if  they  find 

'*  leage  scripture,  and  shew  it  al-  '*  not  somewhat  in  Calvin  to  justify 

"leaged  in  the  sense  that  Calvin  '<  themselves?"  MS.  note  of  Hooker 
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PREFACE,  under  others  abroad  and  at  home  in  their  own  country,  all 
— L-iL  cast  according  to  that  mould  which  Calvin  had  made.  The 
church  of  Scotland  in  erecting  the  fabric  of  their  reformation 
took  the  selfsame  pattern.  Till  at  length  the  discipline, 
which  was  at  the  first  so  weak,  that  without  the  staflF  of  their 
approbation,  who  were  not  subject  unto  it  themselves,  it  had 
not  brought  others  imder  subjection,  began  now  to  challenge 
universal  obedience^*,  and  to  enter  into  open  conflict  with 
those  veiy  churches,  which  in  desperate  extremity  had  been 
relievers  of  it. 

[9.]  To  one  of  those  churches  which  lived  in  most  peaceable 
sort,  and  abounded  as  well  with  men  for  their  learning  in 
other  professions  singular,  as  also  with  divines  whose  equals 
were  not  elsewhere  to  be  found,  a  church  ordered  by  Gualter's 
discipline,  and  not  by  that  which  Geneva  adoreth ;  imto  this 
church,  the  church  of  Heidelburgh,  there  cometh  one  who 
craving  leave  to  dispute  publicly  defendeth  with  open  disdain 
of  their  government,  that  ^^  to  a  minister  with  his  eldership 
"  power  is  given  by  the  law  of  God  to  excommimicate  whom- 
'^  soever,  yea  even  kings  and  princes  themselves 3^/'  Here 
were  the  seeds  sown  of  that  controversy  which  sprang  up 
between  Beza  and  Erastus  about  the  matter  of  excommuni- 
cation, whether  there  ought  to  be  in  all  churches  an  eldership 

in  the  titlepage  of  "  A  ChriBtian  "  PriDcipe8,excommunicandi."  Era- 

'*  Letter/'  &c.1  stus,  Pnef.  Thesium.    The  dispute 

w  ["  Two  tbin^  there  are  which  occurred  A.  D.  1568.    But  the  work 

*'  trouble  greatlv  these  later  times :  was  not  published  till  after  Erastus' 

*'  one«  that  the  Cfhurch  of  Rome  can-  death,  1589 :    the   dispute   having 

"  not,  another,  that  Geneva  will  not  been  quiet^  for  the  time  by  the  in- 

•"  erre."     MS.  note  of  Hooker  on  terference  of  the  Church  of  Zurich, 

Chr.  Letter,  p.  37.]  and  Frederic,  Elector  Palatine.  Beza 

^  ["  Accioit,  ut  Anglus  quidam,  replied,  1590,  by  his  tract  "  de  vera 

— 1    *-_ — ^i ___  M  Excommunicatione  et  Christiano 


'  qui   propter   rem  vestianam   ex 
'Anglia  rerebatur  ezcessisse,  doc- 


Presbyterio ;"    in  the  Preface  to 

toris  titulo  cuperet  insigniri,  et  de  which  he  charges  the  publisher  of 

''  adiaphoris   et   vestibus   disputa-  Erastus'   work    as    follows,    "  An 

''  tionem  proponeret.     Hanc  theo-  "  boni  et  pii  homines  auctoree  tibi 

*Mogiadmitterenoluerunt,ne  scilicet  '' fuerunt,  ut  clam  ista  excuderes? 

*'  Anglos  offenderent,. . . .  ut  autem  "  ut  pro  Londini,  vel  alterius  in 

'' nostr8e*resturbarentur,pro  nihilo,  ''Anglia  civitatis  nomine,  Pescla- 

"  ut  videtur,  duzerunt.  Quare  inter  '*  vium  fictitium  supponeres  ? "  And 

**  alias  hanc  thesin  proposuit;  opor-  in   a   letter  to   Whit^ft,   (Strype, 

"  tere  in   quavis    recte    constituta  Whitg.  III.  ^02,)  he  mtimates  the 

"  ecdesia  hanc  servari  procuratio-  same :  and  Whitgift  in  his  reply  (IL 

*'  nem,  in  qua  ministri  cum  suo  de-  168,)  allows  it,  though  disclaiming 

"  lecto  ad  eam  rem  presbyterio  jus  all  connivance  at  the  pulilication  on 

**  teneant,  quosvis  peccantes,  etiam  his  own  part.] 
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having  power  to  excommunicate^  and  a  part  of  that  eldership  preface, 

to  be  of  necessity  certain  chosen  out  from  amongst  the  laity ll!l- 

for  that  purpose.  In  which  disputation  they  have^  as  to  me 
it  seemeth,  divided  very  equally  the  truth  between  them; 
Beza  most  truly  maintaining  the  necessity  of  excommunica- 
tion^ Erastus  as  truly  the  non-necessity  of  lay  elders  to  be 
ministers  thereof. 

[lo.]  Amongst  ourselves,  there  was  in  King  Edward^s  days 
some  question  jnoved  by  reason  of  a  few  men's  scrupulosity^^ 
touching  certain  things.  And  beyond  seas,  of  them  which 
fled  in  the  days  of  Queen  Mary,  some  contenting  themselves 
abroad  with  the  use  of  their  own  service-book  at  home  author- 
ized before  their  departure  out  of  the  realm,  others  liking 
better  the  Common  Prayer-book  of  the  Church  of  Geneva 
translated,  those  smaller  contentions  before  begun  were  by 
this  means  somewhat  increased37.  Under  the  happy  reign  of 
her  Majesty  which  now  is,  the  greatest  matter  a  while  con- 
tended for  was  the  wearing  of  the  cap  and  surplice^®,  till 
there  came  Admonitions  ^^  directed  unto  the  high  court  of 
Parliament,  by  men  who  concealing  their  names  thought  it 

*•  [See  Stnrpe,  Cranm.  1. 302 —  diocese  of  London.    (Parker  1. 420 

309.    Mem.  11.  i.  350—354.     Bur-  —460.    Grind.  14a — 146.)    In  1567 

net,  Reform.  II.  283.  III.  349 — 351.  this  had  led  to  the  establishment  of 

Wordsworth's  Eccl.  Biog.  II.  437  conyenticles,  (Parker  1. 478.  Grind. 

— ^440/1  168,)  and  more  extensive  reform 

^    [see  Strype,  Grind.  13 — 16.  began  to  be  talked  of,  (Ann.  I.  ii. 

Mem.   II.  404 — 411.      Burnet   II.  34p>)  especially  in  1570,  at  Cam- 

61  a,  and  especially  "  Troubles  at  bridge,  which  caused  Cartwright's 

"  Frankfort,"  (of  which  book  vid.  expulsion  (ibid.  372.)     In  157 1,  a 

Strype,  An.  II.  i.  482,)  in  Phoenix  bill  of  alterations  was  proposed  in 

II.  44,  &C.1  parliament,  which  occasioning  the 

^  [In  the  convocation  of  1562,  Queen's  interference,  had  the  effect, 

about  half  of  the  lower  house  were  as  it  should  seem,  of  preventing  the 

for  concession  in  these  and  one  or  two  adoption  of  the  "  Reformatio  Legum 

other  points.  (Strype,  Ann.  I.  i. 499  "  Ecclesiasticarum,"  which  the  arch- 

— 5od.)  In  1564,  complaints  having  bishop  at  the  time  had  thoughts  of, 

been  made  from  different  quarters  (Ann.  II.  i.  93—99.    P.  II.  62. 63.)] 

of  positive  molestation  given  by  the  ^  [The  rejection  of  Mr.  Strick- 

nonconformists.  Archbishop  Parker  land's  bill  above  mentioned,  by  the 

endeavoured  to  enforce  conformity,  parliament  of  15^1,  led  to  the  im- 

but  was  checked  by  the  interest  of  mediate    publication    of    the    first 

the  Puritans  with  Lord  Leicester;  "  Admonition  to  the  Parliament." 

so  that  he  could  not  obtain  the  royal  It  was  sa  eagerly  read,  that  it  went 

sanction  for  the  "  Advertisements  "  through  four  editions  before  the  end 

then  issued,  (Str.  Parker,  I.  300 —  of  IS72>  (Parker  II.  no,)  in  which 

345.     Ann.  I.  ii.  125—175,)  until  year  Field  and  Wilcox  were   im- 

tne  following  year;  when  they  oc-  prisoned  for  it.     (Ann.  II.  i.  274. 

cationed  several  deprivations  in  the  Parker  II.  139.)] 
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General  Duty  of  private  Judgment, 


PRSFACB,  glory  enough  to  discover  their  minds  and  aflPeetions,  which 

'• —  now  were  universally  bent  even  against  all  the  orders  and 

laws^  wherein  this  church  is  found  unconformable  to  the 
platform  of  Geneva  *o.  Concerning  the  Defender  ^^  of  which 
Admonitions^  all  that  I  mean  to  say  is  but  this :  there  will 
came  ,a  time  when  three  words  uttered  with  charity  and  meeh- 
ness  shall  receive  a  far  more  blessed  reward  than  three  thou- 
sand volumes  written  with  disdainful  sharpness  of  wit.  But 
the  manner  of  men's  writing  must  not  alien|ite  our  hearts 
from  the  truth,  if  it  appear  they  have  the  truth ;  as  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  same  defender  do  think  he  hath ;  and  in  that 
persuasion  they  follow  him,  no  otherwise  than  himself  doth 
Calvin,  Beza,  and  others,  with  the  like  persuasion  that  they  in 
this  cause  had  the  truth.  We  being  as  fully  persuaded  other- 
wise, it  resteth  that  some  kind  of  trial  be  used  to  find  out 
which  part  is  in  error. 


^  [Bishop  Cooper,  Adm.  to  the 
Ptople  of  England,  p.  i6o,  takes  the 
following  view  of  tne  gradual  ad- 
vance of  Puritanism.  "  At  the  be- 
"  ginning,  some  learned  and  godly 
*'  preachers,  for  private  respects  in 
"  themselves,  made  strange  to  wear 
"  the  surplice,  cap,  or  tippet :  but 
**  yet  so  that  they  declared  them- 
**  selves  to  think  the  thing  indif- 
'*  ferent,  and  not  to  judge  evil  of 
*'  such  as  did  use  them."  (He  seems 
to  mean  Grindal,  Sandys,  Park- 
hurst,  Nowel,  and  others,  1562.) 
••  Shortlyafter  rose  up  other,"  (Samp- 
ton,  Humfrev,  Lever,  Whittingham, 
&c.)  "  defenaing  that  they  were  not 
'*  things  indifferent,  but  distained 
"with  antichristian  idolatry,  and 
'*  therefore  not  to  be  suffered  in  the 
"  Church.  Not  long  after  came 
**  another  sort,"  (Cartwrig|ht,  Tra- 
vers.  Field,  &c.)  "  affirming  that 
*'  those  matters  touching  apparel 
•*  were  but  trifles,  and  not  worthy 
''contention  in  the  Church,  but 
'*  that  there  were  greater  things  far 
"  of  more  weight  and  importance, 
"  and  indeed  touching  faith  and 
**  religion,  and  therefore  meet  to 
*•  be  2tered  in  a  church  rightly  re- 
"  formed.  As  the  Book  of  Common 
**  Prayer,  the  tdminittratioD  of  the 


"  Sacraments,  the  government  of  the 
**  Church,  the  election  of  ministers, 
**  and  a  number  of  other  like. 
"  Fourthly,  now  break  out  another 
"  sort,"  (the  Brownists,) "  earnestly 
**  affirming,  and  teaching,  that  we 
'*  have  no  church,  no  bishops,  no 
"  ministers,  no  sacraments ;  and 
"  therefore  that  all  that  love  Jesus 
"  Christ  ought  with  all  speed  to  sepa- 
"  rate  themselves  from  our  congre- 
"  gations,  because  our  assemblies  are 
"  profane,  wicked,  and  antichristian. 
"  Thus  have  you  heard  of  four  de- 
"  grees  for  the  overthrow  of  the  state 
"  of  the  Church  of  England.  Now 
"  lastly  of  all  come  in  these  men, 
"  that  make  their  whole  direction 
"  against  the  living  of  bishops  and 
"  other  ecclesiasticd  ministers :  that 
''  thejshould  have  no  temporal  lands 
"  or  jurisdiction."] 

<>  [Thomas  Cartwright.  Whitgift's 
Answer  to  the  Admonition  was  sent 
to  Parker,  Oct.  21, 1572,  (Str.  Whitg. 
I.  86,)  and  replied  to  by  T.  C.  eariy 
the  next  year.  ForWhitgift  was  far 
advanced  in  his  Defence,  June  4, 
'573  :  (Park.  II.  254 :)  and  it  was 
sent  to  Lord  Burghley,  5  Feb.  1575, 
Cartwright's  sd  Reply  came  out  in 
two  pcMTtioDf,  1575  ^^^  1577*] 
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m.  The   first  mean   whereby  nature   teacheth    men   to  ^^^^ 
judge  good  firom  evil,  as  well  in  laws  as  in  other  things,  r — z—- 
\B  the  force  of  their  own  discretion.      Hereunto  therefore  mmig  w 
St.  Paul  referreth  oftentimes  his  own  speech,  to  be  con-  J^^{^^* 
sidered  of  bj  them  that  heard  him.     ''  I  speak  as  to  them  trained 
"  which    have    understanding,  judge    ye    what    I    say*^.''  SkSgcJ 
Again  afterward,  ''  Judge  in  yourselves,  is  it  comely  that  tlu^  diaci- 
"  a  woman  pray  uncovered*^  ?''    The  exercise  of  this  kind  ^     ' 
of  judgment  our  Saviour  requireth  in  the  Jews<*.     In  them 
of  Berea  the  Scripture  commendeth  it^^.      Finally,  whatso- 
ever we  do,  if  our  own  secret  judgment  consent  not  unto 
it  as  fit  and  good  to  be  done,  the  doing  of  it  to  us  is  sin, 
although   the    thing    itself  be   allowable.      St.  Paul's   rule 
therefore  generally  is,  ''  Let  every  man  in  his  own  mind 
''  be  ftdly  persuaded  of  that  thing  which  he  either  alloweth 
"  or  doth 46/' 

[2.]  Some  things  are  so  familiar  and  plain,  that  truth  firom 
falsehood,  and  good  firom  evil,  is  most  easily  discerned 
in  them,  even  by  men  of  no  deep  capacity.  And  of  that 
nature,  for  the  most  part,  are  things  absolutely  unto  all 
men's  salvation  necessary,  either  to  be  held  or  denied,  either 
to  be  done  or  avoided.  For  which  cause  St.  Augustine*^ 
acknowledgeth,  that  they  are  not  only  set  down,  but  also 
plainly  set  down  in  Scripture;  so  that  he  which  heareth 
or  readeth  may  without  any  great  difiiculty  understand. 
Other  things  also  there  are  belonging  (though  in  a  lower 
degree  of  importance)  unto  the  ofiSces  of  Christian  men: 
which,  because  they  are  more  obscure,  more  intricate  and 
hard  to  be  judged  of,  therefore  God  hath  appointed  some 
to  spend  their  whole  time  principally  in  the  study  of  things 
divine,  to  the  end  that  in  these  more  doubtful  cases  their 
understanding  might  be  a  light  to  direct  others.  ''  If  the 
''  understanding  power  or  faculty  of  the  soul  be  "  (saith  the 

^  I  Cor.  X.  15.  obeaire  subject,  he  adds,  "  Credo, 

^  Ibid.  zi.  13.  "  quod  etiam  hinc  divinorom  do- 

^  Luke  xii.  56, 57.  "  quiorum  clarissima  auctoritas  es- 

^  Acts  zvii.  II.  "set  si  homo   id   sine   dispendio 

^  Rom.  xiv.  5.  "  promissae    salutis   ignorare    non 

^  [De  peccator.  merit,  et  remiss.  "  posset."    And  the  marginal  note 

i.  §  58.  t.  X.  p.  48,  ed.  Ant.  1700,  is,  "  Scripture  clare  in  his  qu»  ad 

lere   after  mentioning  a  certain  "  sdutem  necessaria  sunt."] 
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PREPACB»  grand  physician*®)  ''  like  unto   bodily  sight,  not  of  equal 

'■ —  "  sharpness  in  aU,  what  can  be  more  convenient  than  that, 

^'even  as  the  dark-sighted  man  is  directed  by  the  clear 
''  about  things  visible ;  so  likewise  in  matters  of  deeper  dis- 
''  course  the  wise  in  heart  do  shew  the  simple  where  his  way 
''  lieth  f*  In  our  doubtftd  cases  of  law,  what  man  is  there 
who  seeth  not  how  requisite  it  is  that  professors  of  skill  in 
that  £Euadty  be  our  directors  ?  So  it  is  in  all  other  kinds  of 
knowledge.  And  even  in  this  kind  likewise  the  Lord  hath 
himself  appointed,  that  "  the  priesf  s  lips  should  preserve 
'^  knowledge,  and  that  other  men  should  seek  the  truth  at 
''  his  mouth,  because  he  is  the  messenger  of  the  Lord  of 
"  hosts  *9/'  Gregory  Nazianzen,  offended  at  the  people's 
too  great  presumption  in  controlling  the  judgment  of  tiiem 
to  whom  in  such  cases  they  should  have  rather  submitted 
their  own,  seeketh  by  earnest  entreaty  to  stay  them  within 
their  bounds:  ^'Presume  not  ye  that  are  sheep  to  make 
"  yourselves  guides  of  them  that  should  guide  you ;  neither 
"  seek  ye  to  overskip  the  fold  which  they  about  you  have 
'*  pitched.  It  sufficeth  for  your  part,  if  ye  can  well  frame 
'^  yourselves  to  be  ordered.  Take  not  upon  you  to  judge 
"  your  judges,  nor  to  make  them  subject  to  your  laws  who 
'^  should  be  a  law  to  you ;  for  Grod  is  not  a  Ood  of  sedition 
"  and  confiision,  but  of  order  and  of  peace  ^.'' 

[3.]  But  ye  will  say  that  if  the  guides  of  the  people  be 
blind,  the  common  sort  of  men  must  not  close  up  their 
own  eyes  and  be  led  by  the  conduct  of  such**:  if  the 
priest  be  '' partial  in  the  law*^/'  the  flock  must  not  there- 
fore depart  from  the  ways  of  sincere  truth,  and  in  simplicity 

^  Galen,  de  opt.  docen.  gen.  [£i    Vernon,  Basil,  1550,  or  Opp.  t.  i.  p. 
d*   lorri    fMv,  t&cnrfp   &^aX/iOff    r^     154.  Paris,  1609.     T^  irp^Sara  ^^ 

lifjv  Airaa-i  yc  6fAoUi>s  o£v£,  iyx»p*i  roitg  4avr&v  Spoug  hraiptvOt'    dpMi 

KoBarrtp  ffKtntiV  o^vrtpov  ivayu  irp6t  yhp  v/xiy,  hv  icaX»ff  iroifiaitniirB*'  fii^ 

t6   Oiafta   t6v    apffkmpov  Sp&VTa,  Kpivtrt  rovt  Kpiriit,  fiifdi  pofioBmTrt 

Korii  riv  avrhv  rp^irov  Koi  cVl  t&v  toU  pofjLoBfrats.     Ol  ydp  fori  Otos 

votipdrtaVf  \mh  rmp  <l)0a(rdyratf  IdiUf  dKaratrrcurUis  Kat6Ta(ias,akX  ttprivffs 

tpapy&s  t6  vof^rhv  inaytvBcu,  irp6s  rrjp  jcac  ra^cM£.    The  second  clause  is  in 

Oiatriv  avTfjs  t6v  dfjfiXvrarov.   (mi.  the  lAtin,  **  ne^ue  super  terminoa 

jlfi^Xvrfpoir?)  t.i.  p.8.  Basil.,  1538.]  *' eonim  elevemini:"    from   which 

^  Mai.  ii.  7.  evidently  Hooker  translated.] 

M  Greg.  Nazian.  Orat.  qua  se  ex-  ^^  Matt.  xv.  14. 

cusat.  [p.  37,  of  Musculus's  Latin  ^  Mai.  ii.  9. 
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yield  to  the  followers  of  him  for  his  place  sake  and  office  over  prepaob, 

them.     Which  thing,  though  in  itself  most  true,  is  in  your '— 

defence  notwithstanding  weak ;  because  the  matter  wherein 
ye  think  that  ye  see,  and  imagine  that  your  ways  are 
sincere,  is  of  far  deeper  consideration  than  any  one  amongst 
five  hundred  of  you  conceiveth.  Let  the  vulgar  sort  amongst 
you  know,  that  there  is  not  the  least  branch  of  the  cause 
wherein  they  are  so  resolute,  but  to  the  trial  of  it  a  great 
deal  more  appertaineth  than  their  conceit  doth  reach  unto, 
I  write  not  this  in  disgrace  of  the  simplest  that  way  given, 
but  I  would  gladly  they  knew  the  nature  of  that  cause 
wherein  they  think  themselves  thoroughly  instructed  and 
are  not ;  by  means  whereof  they  daily  run  themselvesj 
without  feeling  their  own  hazard,  upon  the  dint  of  the 
apostle's  sentence  against  ^^  evil-speakers  as  touching  things 
^'  wherein  they  are  ignorant^^/' 

[4.]  K  it  be  granted  a  thing  unlawM  for  private  men^ 
not  called  unto  public  consultation,  to  dispute  which  is 
the  best  state  of  civil  polity*^,  (with  a  desire  of  bringing 
in  some  other  kind,  than  that  under  which  they  already 
live,  for  of  such  disputes  I  take  it  his  meaning  was ;)  if  it 
be  a  thing  confessed,  that  of  such  questions  they  cannot 
determine  without  rashness,  inasmuch  as  a  great  part  of 
them  consisteth  in  special  circumstances,  and  for  one  kind 
as  many  reasons  may  be  brought  as  for  another;  is  there 
any  reason  in  the  world,  why  they  should  better  judge 
what  kind  of  regiment  ecclesiastical  is  the  fittest  ?  For  in 
the  civil  state  more  insight,  and  in  those  affairs  more  experi- 
ence a  great  deal  must  needs  be  granted  them,  than  in 
this  they  can  possibly  have.  When  they  which  write  in 
defence  of  your  discipline  and  commend  it  unto  the  Highest 
not  in  the  least  cunning  manner,  are  forced  notwithstanding 
to  acknowledge,  '^  that  with  whom  the  truth  is  they  know 
"  not^V'  they  are  not  certain;  what  certainty  or  knowledge 
can  the  multitude  have  thereof? 


^  Jude  10;  2  Pet.  ii.  12.  '*  privatis  hominibus  disputari:  qui- 

^  Calvin.  Instit.  lib.  iv.  cap.  xx.  "  dus  de  constituenda  re  aliqua  pub- 

§.  8.    ["  Sane  valde  otiosum  esaet,  '*  lica  deliberare  non  licet." 

"  quia  potissimus  sit  politise  in  eo  ^  Tbe  Author  of   the  Petition 

"  quo  viYunt  loco  fiitunis  status,  a  directed  to  her  Migesty,  p.  3.   ["  I 

HOOKBB,  VOL.  I.  L 
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PRBFAOB,  [5.]  Weigh  what  doth  move  the  common  sort  so  much 
-^ — ?^'  to  favour  this  innovation^  and  it  shall  soon  appear  imto  you, 
that  the  force  of  particular  reasons  which  for  your  several 
opinions  are  alleged  is  a  thing  whereof  the  multitude  never 
did  nor  could  so  consider  as  to  be  therewith  wholly  carried ; 
but  certain  general  inducements  are  used  to  make  saleable 
'  your  cause  in  gross ;  and  when  once  men  have  cast  a  fancy 
towards  it^  any  slight  declaration  of  specialties  will  serve 
to  lead  forward  men's  inclinable  and  prepared  minds. 

[6.]  The  method  of  winning  the  people's  affection  imto  a 
general  liking  of  *'  the  cause''  (for  so  ye  term  it)  hath  been 
this.  First,  In  the  hearing  of  the  multitude,  the  faults  espe- 
cially of  higher  callings  are  ripped  up  with  marvellous  ex- 
ceeding severity  and  sharpness  of  reproof  ^^;  which  being 
oftentimes  done  begetteth  a  great  good  opinion  of  integrity, 
zeal,  and  holiness,  to  such  constant  reprovers  of  sin,  as  by 
likelihood  would  never  be  so  much  offended  at  that  which  is 
evil,  unless  themselves  were  singularly  good. 

[7.]  The  next  thing  hereunto  is,  to  impute  all  faults  and 
corruptions,  wherewith  the  world  aboundeth,  unto  the  kind 
of   ecclesiastical    government    established  ^7.      Wherein,    as 

**  do  not  now  write  either  to  pull  "  sure,  to  know  what  thing  it  was : 

**  down  bishoprics,  or  erect  presby-  "  indeed  the  same  author  doth  not 

''  teries.    Witn  whom  the  truth  is  I  "  conceal  it :  in  effect  it  is  (though 

"  will  not  determine,  for  I  know  not.  "  it  be  delivered  in  better  words^ 

''  What  seemeth  most  probable  and  '*  viz.    that    their    rebellion     and 

"  true  to  me,  that  I  know.     How  "  treason    against  their  governors 

*'  the  truth  should  come  to  light,  "  procured  them  that   prerogative 

'*  that  is  the  ouestion."    This  writer  "  with  the  people :  '  Because,'  saith 

was  Penry.    Bancr.  Surv.  343.]  **  he,    '  they    revenged    and    deli- 

*•  ["  A  certain  writer  for  reform-  "  vered  the  oppressed  people  out 

**  ation  ....  writeth    of    noblemen  ''  of  the  hands  of  their  governors 

"  and   gentlemen  .  .  .  .  '  Whereof  '*  who  abused  their  authority,  and 

•*  came,"  saith  he,  *  this  division  of  •*  wickedlv,  cruellv,  and  tvrannous- 

**  such  personages  from  others,  see-  '*  ly  rulea  over  them ;  the  people 

**  ing  all  men  came  of  one  man  and  "  of  a  grateful  and  thankful  mind 

*'  one  woman  ?    Was  it  for  their  ''  save  them  that  estimation  and 

**  lusty  hawking  and  hunting  ?  for  "  honour.* "     Bancr.   Surv.  p.  7, 

**  their  nimble  dicing,  and  cunning  quoting  "  A  Treatise  of  Obedience," 

'*  carding  ?    for  their  sinking  and  p.  114,  of  which  treatise,  see  Strype, 

"dancing?  for  their  open  bragging  An.  Li.  182,  185.    It  was  written 

"  and  swearing  ?  for  their  false  fleer-  by  Chr.  Goodman  against  Q.  Mary, 

*Mng  and  flattering  ?  for  their  subtle  and    published    at   Geneva,   1558, 

"  kiUing  and   stealing  ?    for  their  with  a  recommendatory  preface  by 

*'  cruel  polling  and  pilling,  &c.   No,  Whittingham.] 
*'  no,  there  was   no   such   thing.'        *7  [«« The  necessity  of  the  thing 

"  You  would  be  glad  then,  I  am  ''is  many  ways  apparent,  both  is 
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before  by  reproving  faults  they  purchased  unto  themselves  preface. 
with  the  multitude  a  name  to  be  virtuous ;  so  by  finding  ^''•"*''^'^' 
out  this  kind  of  cause  they  obtain  to  be  judged  wise  above 
others  :  whereas  in  truth  unto  the  form  even  of  Jewish 
government,  which  the  Lord  himself  (they  all  confess)  did 
establish,  with  like  show  of  reason  they  might  impute  those 
faults  which  the  prophets  condemn  in  the  governors  of  that 
commonwealth,  as  to  the  English  kind  of  regiment  eccle- 
siastical, (whereof  also  God  himself  though  in  another  sort 
is  author,)  the  stains  and  blemishes  found  in  our  state; 
which  springing  from  the  root  of  human  frailty  and  cor- 
ruption, not  only  are,  but  have  been  always  more  or  less, 
yea  and  (for  any  thing  we  know  to  the  contrary)  will  be 
till  the  world's  end  complained  of,  what  form  of  government 
soever  take  place. 

[8.]  Having  gotten  thus  much  sway  in  the  hearts  of 
men,  a  third  step  is  to  propose  their  own  form  of  church- 
government,  as  the  only  sovereign  remedy  of  all  evils  ; 
and  to  adorn  it  with  all  the  glorious  titles  that  may  be. 
And  the  nature,  as  of  men  that  have  sick  bodies,  so  like- 
wise of  the  people  in  the  crazedness  of  their  minds  pos- 
sessed with  dislike  and  discontentment  at  things  present, 
is  to  imagine  that  any  thing,  the  virtue  whereof  they  hear 
commended,  would  help  them;  but  that  most,  which  they 
least  have  tried. 

[9.]  The  fourth  degree  of  inducement  is  by  fashioning 
the  very  notions  and  conceits  of  men's  minds  in  such  sort, 
that  when  they  read  the  scripture,  they  may  think  that 
every  thing  soundeth  towards  the  advancement  of  that 
discipline,  and  to  the  utter  disgrace  of  the  contrary.  Py- 
thagoras, by  bring^g  up  his  scholars  in  the  speculative 
knowledge  of  numbers,  made  their  conceits  therein  so  strong, 
that  when  they  came  to  the  contemplation  of  things  natural, 
they  imagined  that  in  every  particular  thing  they  even 
beheld  as  it  were  with   their  eyes,   how  the   elements   of 

"  that  it  hath  so  plentiful  warrant  "  that  in  so  doing  you  are  the  cause 

"  from   God's   own   word and  "  of   all    the    ignorance,    atheism, 

*•  also  in  that  the  gospel  can  take  no  "  schisms,   treasons,    popery,   and 

'*  root,  nor  have  any  free  passage,  "  ungodliness,  that  is  to  be  found 

"  for  want  of  it :  and  the  greatness  "  in  this  land."  Pref.  to  Demonstf. 

•'  of  your  fault  appeareth  by  this ;  of  Discipline.] 

l2 
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PREFACE,  number  gave  essence  and  being  to  the  works  of  nature : 
■  a  thing  in  reason  impossible ;  which  notwithstanding^  through 

their  misfashioned  preconceit,  appeared  unto  them  no  less 
certain,  than  if  nature  had  written  it  in  the  very  foreheads 
of  all  the  creatures  of  God^s.  When  they  of  the  "  Family 
''  of  Love''  have  it  once  in  their  heads,  that  Christ  doth 
not  signify  any  one  person,  but  a  quality  whereof  many  are 
partakers ;  that  to  be  ''  raised "  is  nothing  else  but  to  be 
regenerated,  or  endued  with  the  said  quality;  and  that 
when  separation  of  them  which  have  it  from  them  which 
have  it  not  is  here  made,  this  is  "  judgment  •/'  how  plainly 
do  they  imagine  that  the  Scripture  every  where  speaketh 
in  the  favour  of  that  sect^^  ?    And  assuredly,  the  very  cause 


^  Ariflt.  Metaph.  lib.  i.  cap.  5. 
[*'  It  18  no  hard  thing  for  a  man 
**  that  hath  wit,  and  is  strongly  pos- 
"  sest  of  an  opinion,  and  resolute  to 
**  maintain  it,  to  find  some  places  of 
"  scripture,  which  hy  good  handling 
"  will  be  woed  to  cast  a  favourable 
"  countenance  upon  it.  Pytha- 
*'  goras'  Schollers  having  been  bred 
''  up  in  the  doctrine  of  numbers,  ' 
**  when  afterward  they  diverted 
**  upon  the  studies  of  nature,  fancied 
"  in  themselves  somewhat  in  natural 
"  bodies  like  unto  numbers,  and 
'*  thereupon  fell  into  a  conceit  that 
**  numbers  were  the  principles  of 
"  them.  So  fares  it  with  him  that 
**  to  the  reading  of  Scripture  comes 
"  fore-possest  with  some  opinion." 
Hales's  Golden  Remains,  p.  4,  ed. 
1658.  See  Diog.  Laert.  lib.  viii.  p. 
330.  ed.  Pearson;  Brucker,  Hist. 
Phil.  1. 1045,  &c.] 

w  [The  Family  of  Love,  or  Fami- 
lists,  as  thejr  are  sometimes  called, 
originated  with  Henry  Nicholas  of 
Amsterdam,  and  afterwards  of  Emb- 
den,  about  the  middle  of  the  i6th 
century :  and  may  be  considered  as 
a  kind  of  ofishoot  from  the  German 
Anabaptists.  For  their  proffress  in 
England  see  Strype,  Ann.  if.  i.  556, 
ii.  383.  Grindal,  383,  Whitg.  I. 
431,  III.  158.  Christopher  Vitel,  a 
joiner  of  Colchester,  was  one  of 
their  chief  propagandists  here.  See 
**  The  displaying  of  an  horrible  sect 
"  of   gross    and   wicked    heretics. 


"  naming  themselves  the  Family  of 
"  Love :  with  the  lives  of  the  au- 
"  thors,  &c.  by  J.  R."  (John 
Rogers,)  "  1578,  London."  This 
writer  says  that  H.  N.  had  then  as 
many  as  1000  followers  in  England. 
From  the  number  of  their  tracts, 
(he  quotes  about  a  dozen,)  and  from 
the  attention  which  they  appear  to 
have  attracted  at  the  time,  he  would 
seem  to  have  much  underrated  their 
numbers.  Vitel  replied  to  this 
pamphlet,  and  Rogers  rejoined  in 
1579.  (Both  his  pamphlets  are  in 
Bp.  Atterburjr's  collection,  in  the 
library  of  Chnst  Church,  Oxford,  E. 
533,  535.)  The  same  year  an  ela- 
borate and  scholarlike  **  Confutation 
"  of  certain  monstrous  and  horrible 
«*  heresies  taught  by  H.  N."  was 
published  by  J.  Knewstubs,  of  Cam- 
bridge, afterwards  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Puritan  party  at  the 
Hampton -court  conference.  He 
states,  p.  33,  "  By  the  doctrine  of 
"  H.  N.  Christ  is  no  one  man,  but 
"  an  estate  and  condition  in  man, 
"  common  unto  so  many  as  have 
"  [50.]  received  his  doctrine  that 
**  they  are  grown  thereby  to  perfec- 
"  tion."  And,  p.  36,  «  H.  N.  his 
'*  Christ  is  not  God,  but  an  affection 
"  or  disposition  in  man,  which,  if 
"  it  were  good,  were  yet  no  more 
"  but  godliness,  not  God  himself." 
Which  Btatementa  he  abundantly 
confirms  by  quotations  from  various 
tracts,  but  refers  to  one  which  he 
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which  maketh  the  simple  and  ignorant  to  think  they  even  preface, 
see  how  the  word  of  God  runneth  currently  on  your  side,  ^^^-9- 
is,  that  their  minds  are  forestalled  and  their  conceits  per- 
verted beforehand,  by  being  taught,  that  an  ''  elder  '^  doth 
signify  a  layman  admitted  only  to  the  office  or  rule  of 
government  in  the  Church ;  a  ''  doctor,''  one  which  may 
only  teach,  and  neither  preach  nor  administer  the  Sacra- 
ments ;  a  ^'  deacon,''  one  which  hath  charge  of  the  alms- 


had  not  seen,  as  beinf^  reported  to 
contain  the  fullest  development  of 
the  new  doctrine.  That  work  is 
"  An  Introduction  to  the  holy  un- 
"  derstanding  of  the  Glass  of  Kight- 
''eousness;  set  forth  by  H.N.'* 
No  printer's  name  nor  date  is  given. 
The  following  passage  may  be  taken 
as  a  fair  specimen  of  it.  (c.5.  N<>.  28,) 
"  Behold,  this  same  holy  being  of 
'<  God  is  the  true  life  of  the  Holy 
"  Ghost,  which  heretofore  God 
"  wrought  among  his  people  Israel, 
'*  and  hkewise  among  the  Gentiles 
"  that  feared  his  name. ...  29.  This 
"  same  being  of  God  is  indeed  the 
*'  right  food  of  the  soul,  and  bread  of 
"  life,  and  is  descended  unto  us  from 
"  heaven  for  a  life  to  the  man :  and 
**  was  heretofore  broken  and  distri- 
*'  buted  to  the  people  of  Israel  and  the 
*'  disciples  of  Christ,  to  feed  on  in 
"  their  souls. . . .  31.  This  same  bread 
"  which  is  given  unto  them  is  the 
*'  true  meat  offering  of  Christ,  vi«. 
"  His  Body :  and  this  cup  which 
*'  is  poured  forth  unto  them  is  the 
"  true  shedding  of  His  Blood,  the 
"  which  is  the  outfiovrin^  of  the  holy 
"  word  or  Spirit  of  Chnst,  upon  all 
"  believers  of  Christ,  to  everlasting 
''  life. . . .  33. Behold, that samebread 
"  or  Body  of  Christ  is  the  Word  that 
*'  became  flesh  and  it  dwelt  among 
"  them. ...  34*  And  the  same  is  the 
"New  Testament,  which  God  in 
''those  days  made  and  appointed 
'*  with  His  people."  Compare  c.  18, 
N*.  16.,  &c.  And  c.  22, 30.  **  Unto 
'*all  that  believed  was  the  resur- 
"  rection  from  the  dead,  and  ever- 
"  lasting  life,  witnessed  and  pro- 
"  mised  through  Jesus  Christ.  In 
"  sure  and  firm  hope  whereof  the 
'*  upright  believers  nave  rested  in 


"  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  till  the 
"  appearing  of  His  coming,  which 
"  is  now,  tfi  this  day  qf  the  Love, 
"  revealed,  out  of  the  heavenly  Being. 
"With  which  Jesus  Christ  the 
"  former  believers  of  Christ,  who 
"  were  fallen  asleep,  rested,  or  died 
"  in  Him,  are  now  also  manifested 
"  in  glory.  For  Christ  in  the  ap- 
"  pearing  of  his  coming  raiseth 
**  his  deceased  from  the  dead,  to  the 
"  intent  they  should  reign  with  Him 
"  over  all  his  enemies,  and  condemn^ 
"  eth  all  the  ungodly  who  have  not 
"liked  of  him." 

"  I  remember,"  (says  Strype,  Ann, 
II.  i.  561,  writinff  in  1725,)  "a 
"  great  admirer  of  this  sect,  within 
"  less  than  twenty  years  ago,  told 
"  me,  that  there  was  then  but  one 
"  of  the  Family  of  Love  alive,  and 
"  he  an  old  man."  But  their  prin- 
ciples, unfortunately,  were  not  ex- 
tinct. "  I  have  now  before  me  the 
"  works  (or  part  of  them)  of  Henry 
"  Nicholas,  the  Father  of  the  Family 
"  of  Love :  they  were  given  to  a 
"  friend  of  mine  by  a  Quaker,  with 
"  this  encomium :  that  he  b^eved 
"  he  would  not  find  one  word  amiss, 
"  or  one  superfluous,  in  the  whole 
"  book,  and  commended  it,  as  an 
"  excellent  piece.  It  is  not  un- 
"  likely  that  ne  took  it  for  a  Quaker 
"  book;  for  there  is  not  his  name 
"  at  length,  only  H.N.  to  it;  and 
"  it  has  quite  through  the  Quaker 
"  phys  and  mien,  that  twins  are 
"  not  more  alike.  And  though  he 
"  directs  it.  To  the  Family  of  Love, 
"  yet  an  ignorant  Quaker  might 
"  take  that  for  his  own  family,  and 
"  apply  it  to  the  Quakers."  Leslie's 
Works,  11.609,  ^'  ^7^^*] 
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P^EFA^E.  box,  and  of  nothing  else :    that  the  '^  sceptre/'  the  "  rod/' 

the  '^  throne ''  and  "  kingdom ''  of  Christ,  are   a  form  of 

regiment,  only  by  pastors,  elders,  doctors,  and  deacons^; 
that  by  mystical  resemblance  Mount  Sion  and  Jerusalem  are 
the  churches  which  admit,  Samaria  and  Babylon  the  churches 
which  oppugn  the  same  form  of  regiment.  And  in  like 
sort  they  are  taught  to  apply  all  things  spoken  of  repairing 
the  walls  and  decayed  parts  of  the  city  and  temple  of 
God,  by  Esdras,  Nehemias,  and  the  rest^* ;  as  if  purposely 
the  Holy  Ghost  had  therein  meant  to  foresignify,  what  the 
authors  of  Admonitions  to  the  Parliament,  of  Supplications 
to  the  Council,  of  Petitions  to  her  Majesty,  and  of  such 
other-like  writs,  should  either  do  or  suffer  in  behalf  of  this 
their  cause. 

[lo.]  From  hence  they  proceed  to  a  higher  point,  which  is 
the  persuading  of  men  credulous  and  over-capable  of  such 
pleasing  errors,  that  it  is  the  special  illumination  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  whereby  they  discern  those  things  in  the  word,  which 
others  reading  yet  discern  them  not.  "  Dearly  beloved/' 
saith  St.  John,  "  give  not  credit  imto  every  spirit^^/'  There 
are  but  two  ways  whereby  the  Spirit  leadeth  men  into  all 
truth;  the  one  extraordinary,  the  other  common;  the  one 
belonging  but  unto  some  few,  the  other  extending  itself  unto 
all  that  are  of  God ;  the  one,  that  which  we  call  by  a  special 
divine  excellency  Revelation,  the  other  Reason.  If  the  Spirit 
by  such  revelation  have  discovered  unto  them  the  secrets  of 
that  discipline  out  of  Scripture,  they  must  profess  themselves 
to  be  all  (even  men,  women,  and  children)  Prophets.  Or  if 
reason  be  the  hand  which  the  Spirit  hath  led  them  by ;  foras- 
much as  persuasions  grounded  upon  reason  are  either  weaker 

^  ["  Having    occasion    to    talk  "  answer,  without  any  staggering: 

"  upon  a  time  with  an  artisan  of  **  *  We  pray/  saith  he,  *  that  our  hea- 

'*  Kingston,  about  his  refusal,  after  "  venly  Father  would  at  the  last 

*'  the  purest  fashion,  to  be  examined  "  ffrant   unto   us,  that  we   might 

'*  upon  his  oath,  because  I  saw  how  "  nave  pastors,  doctors,  elders,  and 

"  peart  he  was,  and  rapt  out  text  "  deacons  in  every  parish,  and  so 

"  upon  text  (full  ignorantly,  God  "  be  governed  by  sucn  elderships  as 

*'  knoweth,^  1  was  so  bold  as  to  "  Chnst's  holy  discipline  doth  re- 

"  examine  him  in  the  second  peti-  "  quire." '    Bancroft,  Survey,  &c. 

"tion  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  de-  c.  31.] 

"  manding  of  him,  what  he  thought  ♦^i  [T.  C.  Preface  to  3d  Reply,  fol. 

"  was  meant  by  this  word,  *  king-  i.a.] 

"  dom,' therein  mentioned.  Where-  w  1  John  iv.  i. 
"  unto    he    made    in    effect    this 
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or  stronger  according  to  the  force  of  those  reasons  whereupon  preface. 
the  same  are  grounded,  they  must  every  of  them  from  the  "'"' 
greatest  to  the  least  be  able  for  every  several  article  to  shew 
some  special  reason  as  strong  as  their  persuasion  therein  is 
earnest.  Otherwise  how  can  it  be  but  that  some  other  sinews 
there  are  from  which  that  overplus  of  strength  in  persuasion 
doth  arise  ?  Most  siu*e  it  is,  that  when  men's  affections  do 
frame  their  opinions,  they  are  in  defence  of  error  more  earnest 
a  great  deal,  than  (for  the  most  part)  sound  believers  in  the 
maintenance  of  truth  apprehended  according  to  the  nature  of 
that  evidence  which  scripture  yieldeth  :  which  being  in  some 
things  plain,  as  in  the  principles  of  Christian  doctrine ;  in 
some  things,  as  in  these  matters  of  discipline,  more  dark  and 
doubtfrd ;  frameth  correspondently  that  inward  assent  which 
God's  most  gracious  Spirit  worketh  by  it  as  by  his  effectual 
instrument.  It  is  not  therefore  the  fervent  earnestness  of  their 
persuasion,  but  the  soundness  of  those  reasons  whereupon  the 
same  is  built,  which  must  declare  their  opinions  in  these  things 
to  have  been  wrought  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  not  by  the  fraud 
of  that  evil  spirit,  which  is  even  in  his  illusions  strong^, 

[ii.]  After  that  the  fancy  of  the  common  sort  hath  once 
thoroughly  apprehended  the  Spirit  to  be  author  of  their  per- 
suasions concerning  discipline;  then  is  instilled  into  their 
hearts,  that  the  same  Spirit  leading  men  into  this  opinion  doth 
thereby  seal  them  to  be  God's  children ;  and  that,  as  the  state 
of  the  times  now  standeth,  the  most  special  token  to  know  them 
that  are  God's  own  from  others  is  an  earnest  affection  that  way. 
This  hath  bred  high  terms  of  separation  between  such  and  the 
rest  of  the  world ;  whereby  the  one  sort  are  named  The  bre- 
thren. The  godly,  and  so  forth;  the  other,  worldlings,  time* 
servers,  pleasers  of  men  not  of  God,  with  such  like^. 

[la.]  Prom  hence,  they  are  easily  drawn  on  to  think  it 
exceeding  necessary,  for  fear  of  quenching  that  good  Spirit, 
to  use  idl  means  whereby  the  same  may  be  both  strength* 
ened  in  themselves,  and  made  manifest  unto  others.     This 

^  2  Thess.  ii.  1 1.  "ant  there  against  another,  severing 

M  [The  a  3d  art.  of  Charge  against  '*  ^em  in  his  own  and  his  followera' 

Cartwright  in  15^  is,  "That  from  "  speeches,  by  the  names  of  Tk€ 

"  time  to  time,  since  his  abode  in  "  podly,  or  Brethren  favouring  sm» 

"  Warwick,  by  his  practice  and  deal«  "  cerity,  and  The  profane.*'  roller, 

"  ing,  he  hath  nourished  a  faction,  C.  H.  b.  iz.  p.  aoo.] 
"  and  heartburning  of  one  inhabit- 
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PREPACB,  maketh  them  diligent  hearers  of  such  as  are  known  that  way 
— '  to  incline ;   this  maketh  them  eager  to  take  and  to  seek  all 

occasions  of  secret  conference  with  such ;  this  maketh  them 
glad  to  use  such  as  counsellors  and  directors  in  all  their 
dealings  which  are  of  weighty  as  contracts,  testaments,  and 
the  like;  this  maketh  them,  through  an  unweariable  desire  of 
receiving  instruction  from  the  masters  of  that  company,  to 
oast  off  the  care  of  those  very  affairs  which  do  most  concern 
iheir  estate,  and  to  think  that  then  they  are  like  imto  Mary, 
oommendable  for  making  choice  of  the  better  part.  Finally, 
this  is  it  which  maketh  them  willing  to  charge,  yea,  often- 
times even  to  overcharge  themselves,  for  such  men's  suste- 
nance and  relief,  lest  their  zeal  to  the  cause  should  any  way 
be  unwitnessed.  For  what  is  it  which  poor  beguiled  souls 
will  not  do  through  so  powerftd  incitements? 

[13.]  In  which  respect  it  is  also  noted,  that  most  labour 
hath  been  bestowed  to  win  and  retain  towards  this  cause  them 
whose  judgments  are  conmionly  weakest  by  reason  of  their 
sex".    And  although  not ''  women  loden  with  sins^,''  as  the 

^  [For  example :  a  copy  of  the  has  the  following  lines  in  MS. 
Admonition  to  the  Parliament,  in  the  in  the  blank  let?  at  the  begin- 
library  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,    ning : 

To  Mrs.  Catesbie  mv  very  frende. 
Bead  and  peruse  this  lytle  booke 

with  prayer  to  the  Lorde 
That  all  may  yelde  that  therein  looke 

to  trathe  with  one  acoorde. 
Whiche  thoughe  our  troubles  it  bathe  wrought 

it  shall  prevayle  at  laste. 
And  utterly  cooibunde  God's  foes 

with  his  confoundinge  blaste. 
As  Pope  hath  Mne,  so  mnste  all  popes 

and  popelings  every  one. 
So  muste  his  lawes  whereby  he  rulde^ 

and  Grod*s  worde  stand  aJone. 
Whiohe  is  the  scepter  of  the  might 
of  Chxyste  our  Lorde  and  Kynge, 
To  whiche  we  must  subject  of  right 
ourselves,  and  evezye  thinge. 

Yor»  in  the  Lorde, 

lo.  Feilde. 
Field  is  mentioned  by  Archb.  Ban-    "  to  run  on  pilgiimage."    (Strype, 


croft  (Survey,  &c.  p.  43.)  as  one  of  Parker,  II.  a68.)     He  was  a  leader 

the  first  planners  of  the  Admonition,  of  the  secret  Puritan  synod  in  1 580 : 

He  was  imprisoned  the  year  it  came  and  is  constantly  mentioned  as  one 

out,  (1573,)  according  to  Strype,  of  the  most  busy  and  important 

(Ann.  n.  i.  375,)  for  presentinff  a  among  them, 

copy  of  it  to  the  parliament.  Bishop  See  also  Clarendon's  Hist,  of  the 

Saindys  complained  that  when  Field  Reb.  I- i77f  Oxford,  1819.] 

was  in  New^te  the  people  resorted  ^  3  Tim.  lii.  6. 
to  him  "  as  m  popery  they  were  wont 
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apostle  Saint  Paul  speaketh^  but  (as  we  verily  esteem  of  them  preface, 
for  the  most  part)  women  propense  and  inclinable  to  holiness  —  - 
be  otherwise  edified  in  good  things,  rather  than  carried  away 
as  captives  into  any  kind  of  sin  and  evil,  by  such  as  enter  into 
their  houses  with  purpose  to  plant  there  a  zeal  and  a  love 
towards  this  kind  of  discipline :  yet  some  occasion  is  hereby 
ministered  for  men  to  think,  that  if  the  cause  which  is  thus 
furthered  did  gain  by  the  soundness  of  proof  whereupon  it 
doth  build  itself,  it  would  not  most  busily  endeavour  to 
prevail  where  least  ability  of  judgment  is :  and  therefore,  that 
this  so  eminent  industry  in  making  proselytes  more  of  that 
sex  than  of  the  other  groweth,  for  that  they  are  deemed  apter 
to  serve  as  instruments  and  helps  in  the  cause.  Apter  they 
are  through  the  eagerness  of  their  affection,  that  maketh 
them,  which  way  soever  they  take,  diligent  in  drawing  their 
husbands,  children,  servants,  friends  and  allies  the  same  way ; 
apter  through  that  natural  inclination  unto  pity,  which 
breedeth  in  them  a  greater  readiness  than  in  men  to  be  boim- 
tifiil  towards  their  preachers  who  suffer  want ;  apter  through 
sundry  opportunities,  which  they  especially  have,  to  procure 
encouragements  for  their  brethren ;  finally,  apter  through  a 
singular  delight  which  they  take  in  giving  very  large  and 
particular  intelligence,  how  all  near  about  them  stand  affected 
as  concerning  the  same  cause. 

[14.]  But  be  they  women  or  be  they  men^  if  once  they  have 
tasted  of  that  cup,  let  any  man  of  contrary  opinion  open  his 
mouth  to  persuade  them,  they  close  up  their  ears,  his  reasons 
they  weigh  not,  all  is  answered  with  rehearsal  of  the  words  of 
John,  '' '  We  are  of  God ;  he  that  knoweth  God  heareth  us^^-/ 
"  as  for  the  rest,  ye  are  of  the  world ;  for  this  world's  pomp 
''  and  vanity  it  is  that  ye  speak,  and  the  world,  whose  ye  are, 
*'  heareth  you.''  Which  cloak  sitteth  no  less  fit  on  the  back 
of  their  cause,  than  of  the  Anabaptists,  when  the  dignity, 
authority  and  honour  of  God's  magistrate  is  upheld  against 
them.  Shew  these  eagerly- affected  men  their  inability  to 
judge  of  such  matters ;  their  answer  is,  ^^  God  hath  chosen  the 
*'  simple^s/'  Convince  them  of  folly,  and  that  so  plainly,  that 
very  children  upbraid  them  with  it ;  they  have  their  bucklers 

«7  I  John  iv.  6.  ^  \  Cor.  i.  37. 
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PREFACE,  of  like  defence :  "  Christ's  own  apostle  was  accounted  mad : 
^'^•"*'^'    f*  the  best  men  evermore  by  the  sentence  of  the  world  have 
"  been  judged  to  be  out  of  their  right  minds  ^9/' 

[15.]  When  instruction  doth  them  no  good,  let  them  feel 
but  the  least  degree  of  most  mercifully- tempered  severity  7o, 
they  fasten  on  the  head  of  the  Lord's  vicegerents  here  on 
earth  whatsoever  they  any  where  find  uttered  against  the 
cruelty  of  bloodthirsty  men,  and  to  themselves  they  draw  all 
the  sentences  which  scripture  hath  in  the  favour  of  innocency 
persecuted  for  the  truth;  yea,  they  are  of  their  due  and 
deserved  sufferings  no  less  proud,  than  those  ancient  dis- 
turbers to  whom  Saint  Augustine  writeth,  saying^  ^ :  ''  Martyrs 
"  rightly  so  named  are  they  not  which  suffer  for  their 
''  disorder,  and  for  the  imgodly  breach  they  have  made  of 
''  Christian  uniiy,  but  which  for  righteousness'  sake  are 
''  persecuted.  For  Agar  also  suffered  persecution  at  the 
''  hands  of  Sarah,  wherein,  she  which  did  impose  was  holy, 
"  and  she  xmrighteous  which  did  bear  the  burden.  In  like 
''  sort,  with  thieves  was  the  Lord  himself  crucified ;  but  they, 
"who  were  matched  in  the  pain  which  they  suffered 7*^,  were 
"  in  the  cause  of  their  sufferings  disjoined.".. /'  If  that  must 


•*  Acts  xxvi.  24.  Sap.  v.  4.  "  We  "  ini^uitatem,  et  propter  Christians 

'*  fools  thought  his  life  madness."  "  unitatis  impiam  aivisionem,  sed 

Merc.  Tris.  ad  iEsculap.   [lib.  xv.  "  qui  propter  justitiam  persecutio- 

fol.  43.]     Of  cV  yva&tt  6pr€s  o(kt  "  nem  patiuntur,  hi  martyres  veri 

roAff  fToXXoif  dpea-Kovtrt,  oCrrc  ol  ttoXXoI  **  sunt.  Nam  et  Agar  passa  est  perse- 

avroi£'  fx€fjjjv€tf<u  dc  doicovorc,  koX  ye-  "  cutionem  a  Sara,  et  ilia  erat  sancta 

XflDTO  3^Xio-itayov<ri.    Vide  Lactant.  "  quce  faciebat,  ilia  iniqua  quae  patie- 

de  Jostit.  lib.  v.  cap.  16.  **  batur.  Et  ipse  Dominus  cum  latro- 

70  [This  was  written  before  either  *'  nibus  cruafiius  est :  sed  quos  pas- 

of  the  executions  which  took  place  "  sio  jungebat,  causa  separabat.^'] 

in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  for  dis-  72  [ibid.  §.  11.  "  Si  Ecclesia  vera 

torbanoes  on  puritanical  grounds.  "  ipsa  est,  quae  persecutionem  pati- 

For  Hooker's  book  was  sent  to  Lord  "  tur,  non  quae  facit;  ^uaerant  ab 

Bur^hlev,  March  13, 1593,  (Strype,  **  *Apostolo,  quam  Ecclesiam  signifi- 

Whitg.  III. 300,)  Barrow  and  Green-  **  cabat  Sara,  quando  persecutionem 

wood  were  condemned,  March  33,  "  faciebat  andllss.    Ldberam  quippe 

(ibid.  II.  186,)  Penry  in  May  (ib.  "  matrem  nostram,  coelestem  Jeru- 

iy6).    Udall  who  had  been  con-  "  salem,  id  est  veram  Dei  Ecclesiam, 

Ticted  was  pardoned,  at  Whitgift's  *'  in  ilia  muliere  dicit  fuisse  figura- 

intercession,  June  1593,  (ib.  103.)]  '*  tarn,  quae  affligebat  ancillam.     Si 

7^  Aug.  Ep.  ^o.  [al.  185,  §.  9.  t.  **  autem  melius  discutiamus,  magis 

II.  64J.    "  Yen  martyres  illi  sunt,  **  ilia  persequebatur  Saram  super- 

*'  de  quibus  Dominus  ait,  Beati  qui  '*  biendo,  quam  iUam   Sara  coer* 

"  persecutionem  patiuntur  propter  '*  cendo."] 
*'  justitiam.    Non  ergo  qui  propter 
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''  needs  be  the  true  church  which  doth  endure  persecution,  preface, 

'^  and  not  that  which  persecuteth,  let  them  ask  of  the  apostle      iy»i. 

''  what  church  Sarah  did  represent,  when  she  held  her  maid 

"  in   affliction.      For   even   our  mother  which   is   free,  the 

'^  heavenly  Jerusalem,  that  is  to  say,  the  true  Church  of  God, 

"  was,  as  he  doth  affirm,  prefigxu^d  in  that  very  woman  by 

'^  whom  the  bondmaid  was  so  sharply  handled.     Although,  if 

"  all  things  be  thoroughly  scanned,  she  did  in  truth  more 

^'  persecute  Sarah  by  proud  resistance,  than  Sarah  her  by 

''  severity  of  punishment.'* 

[i6.]  These  are  the  paths  wherein  ye  have  walked  that  are 
of  the  ordinary  sort  of  men ;  these  are  the  very  steps  ye  have 
trodden,  and  the  manifest  degrees  whereby  ye  are  of  your 
guides  and  directors  trained  up  in  that  school :  a  custom  of 
inuring  your  ears  with  reproof  of  faults  especially  in  your 
governors;  an  use  to  attribute  those  faults  to  the  kind  of 
spiritual  regiment  under  which  ye  live ;  boldness  in  warrant- 
ing  the  force  of  their  discipline  for  the  cure  of  all  such  evils ; 
a  slight  of  framing  your  conceits  to  imagine  that  Scripture 
every  where  favoureth  that  discipline;  persuasion  that  the 
cause  why  ye  find  it  in  Scripture  is  the  illumination  of  the 
Spirit,  that  the  same  Spirit  is  a  seal  imto  you  of  your  near- 
ness imto  Ood,  that  ye  are  by  all  means  to  nourish  and  wit- 
ness it  in  yourselves,  and  to  strengthen  on  every  side  your 
minds  against  whatsoever  might  be  of  force  to  withdraw  you 
from  it. 

rV.  Wherefore  to  come  unto  you  whose  judgment  is  a  what  hath 
lantern  of  direction  for  all  the  rest,  you  that  frame  thus  the  ^IJ^Tofthe 
people's    hearts,   not    altogether    (as    I    willingly    persuade  iMuneder 
myself)  of  a  politic  intent  or  purpose,  but  yourselves  being      ^  ^ 
first  overborne  with  the  weight  of  greater  men's  judgments :  •«»•  ^l^^wi- 
on  your  shoulders  is  laid  the  burden  of  upholding  the  cause 
by  argument.     For  which  purpose  sentences  out  of  the  word 
of  God  ye  allege  divers:   but  so,  that  when  the  same  are 
discussed,  thus  it  always  in  a  manner  falleth  out,  that  what 
things  by  virtue  thereof  ye  urge  upon  us  as  altogether  neces- 
sary, are  foimd  to  be  thence  collected  only  by  poor  and  mar- 
vellous slight  conjectures.     I  need  not  give  instance  in  any 
one  sentence  so  alleged,  for  that  I  think  the  instance  in 
any  alleged  otherwise  a  thing  not  easy  to  be  given.     A  very 
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PREFACE,  strange  thing  sure  it  were,  that  such  a  discipline  as  ye  speak 
— — —  of  should  be  taught  by  Christ  and  his  apostles  in  the  word  of 
God,  and  no  church  ever  have  found  it  out,  nor  received  it 
till  this  present  time  73;  contrariwise,  the  government  against 
which  ye  bend  yourselves  be  observed  every  where  through- 
out all  generations  and  ages  of  the  Christian  world,  no  church 
ever  perceiving  the  word  of  God  to  be  against  it.  We  re- 
quire you  to  find  out  but  one  church  upon  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth,  that  hath  been  ordered  by  your  discipline,  or 
hath  not  been  ordered  by  ours,  that  is  to  say,  by  episcopal 
reg^ent,  sithence  the  time  that  the  blessed  Apostles  were 
here  conversant. 

[a.]  Many  things  out  of  antiquity  ye  bring,  as  if  the  purest 
times  of  the  Church  had  observed  the  selfsame  orders  which 
you  require;  and  as  though  your  desire  were  that  the 
churches  of  old  should  be  patterns  for  us  to  follow,  and  even 
glasses,  wherein  we  might  see  the  practice  of  that  which  by 
you  is  gathered  out  of  Scripture.  But  the  truth  is,  ye  mean 
nothing  less.  All  this  is  done  for  fashion's  sake  only :  for  ye 
complain  of  it  as  of  an  injury,  that  men  should  be  willed  to 
seek  for  examples  and  patterns  of  government  in  any  of  those 
times  that  have  been  before  7*.  Ye  plainly  hold,  that  from 
the  very  Apostles'  time  till  this  present  age,  wherein  your- 
selves imagine  ye  have  found  out  a  right  pattern  of  sound 
discipline,  there  never  was  any  time  safe  to  be  followed. 
Which  thing  ye  thus  endeavour  to  prove.  ^^  Out  of  7*  Ege- 
''  sippus''  ye  say  that  ''  Eusebius76  writeth,''  how  although 

^  [Bancroft,  Sermon  at  S.  Paul's  "  hood,  the  power  of  his  office  as 

Cross,  9  Feb.  158},  p.  10,  11,  has  "  He  is  a  Prophet,  and  the  honour 

the  same  affirmation  and  challenge  "  of  his  kingly  Authority  was  so 

almost  in  the  same  words.    "  A  very  *'  godly,  so  learnedly,  and  so  mightily 

*'  strange  matter  if  it  were  true,  that  "  established."] 

''Christ  should  erect   a  form  of  74  t.  C.  lib.  1.  p.  97. 

**  government  for  the  ruUng  of  his  7*  [Id.  ibid,  and  ii.  507 — gii.] 

*'  Churchy  to  continue  from  his  de-  ^^  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  iii.cap. 

**  parture  out  of  the  world  until  his  3a.  iv.aa.  [*0  avrhs  dvifp  ciriXcycc,  as 

*'  coming  again ;  and  that  the  same  apa  luxp*^  r&v  r&rr  xP^*^^  napBivot 

*'  should  never  be  once  thought  of  KaBaph  icaX  dbtd<l)$opos  tffX€W€v  ^  ck- 

*'  or  put  in  practice  for  the  space  of  KKija-ia,hf  adrjkif  irov  o-«n$rc(  <l>»K(v6v 

"  1500  years:  or  at  the  least  (to  take  rcov  cl^m  rcSrc,   r&v,  W  xat  rtycr 

*'  them  at  their  best)  that  the  govern-  {mijpxov,  irtipat^tiptw  tiriyfipovyrap 

"  ment  and  kingdom  of  Christ  should  r6p  vyirj  Kav6va  rov  a-amjpiov  tajpyy- 

"  then  be  overthrown,  when  by  all  naros.     And  in  b.  iv.  33,  he  cites 

"  men*s  confessions  the  divini^  of  the  very  words  of  Hegesippus,  Au^ 

"  his  Person,  the  virtue  of  his  Pnest-  rovro  tKoXovp  rifr  €K^fja-ia9  nap- 
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^'  as  long  as  the  Apostles  lived  the  Church  did  remain  a  pure  preface 

"  virgin,  yet  after  the  death  of  the  Apostles,  and  after  they '^  . 

'^  were  once  gone  whom  God  vouchsafed  to  make  hearers  of 
^'  the  divine  wisdom  with  their  own  ears,  the  placing  of 
'^  wicked  error  began  to  come  into  the  Church.  Clement 
'^  also  in  a  certain  place,  to  confirm  that  there  was  corruption 
''  of  doctrine  immediately  after  the  Apostles'  time,  allegeth 
'^  the  proverb, '  That  there  are  few  sons  like  their  fathers  77/ 
'^  Socrates  saith  of  the  churches  of  Rome  and  Alexandrians^ 
'^  the  most  famous  churches  in  the  Apostles'  times,  that  about 
''  the  year  430,  the  Roman  and  Alexandrian  bishops,  leaving 
"  the  sacred  function,  were  degenerate  to  a  secular  rule  or 
'^  dominion 79/^  Hereupon  ye  conclude,  that  it  is  not  safe  to 
fetch  our  government  from  any  other  than  the  Apostles' 
times. 

[3.]  Wherein  by  the  way  it  may  be  noted,  that  in  proposing 
the  Apostles'  times  as  a  pattern  for  the  Church  to  follow^ 
though  the  desire  of  you  all  be  one,  the  drift  and  purpose  of 
you  all  is  not  one.  The  chiefest  thing  which  lay-reformers 
yawn  for  is,  that  the  clergy  may  through  conformity  in  state 
and  condition  be  apostolical,  poor  as  the  Apostles  of  Christ 
were  poor.  In  which  one  circumstance  if  they  imagine  so 
great  perfection,  they  must  think  that  chmrch  which  hath 
such  store  of  mendicant  friars,  a  chuA^h  in  that  respect  most 
happy.  Were  it  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  his 
Church  indeed  that  the  clergy  should  be  left  even  as  bare  as 
the  Apostles  when  they  had  neither  stafi*  nor  scrip ;  that  Gtod, 
which  should  lay  upon  them  the  condition  of  his  Apostles, 
would  I  hope  endue  them  with  the  selfsame  affection  which 
was  in  that  holy  Apostle,  whose  words  concerning  his  own 
right  virtuous  contentment  of  heart,  ^^  as  well  how  to  want, 
'^  as  how  to  abound  80,'^  are  a  most  fit  episcopal  emprese. 
The  Church  of  Christ  is  a  body  mystical.  A  body  cannot 
stand,  imless  the  parts  thereof  be  proportionable.  Let  it 
therefore  be  required  on  both  parts,  at  the  hands  of  the 

Bivov'  oihrta  yap  t^apro  OKoais  /io-  79  ^Tijs'P»fMi»v  iirurKomjs,  6fjLoU^ 

raiais.     See  Dr.  Routh's  note,  Re-  t§  'AXc^avdpccov,  irtpa  ttjs  Uponrvvfft, 

liquke  Sacrse,  i.  233.]  cirtdvyaarcMU'^di^frdXcufr^McX^ovcnyr.] 

"^"^  Lib.  Strom,  somewhat  after  the  ^  Phil.  iv.  la.  [For  the  word  em- 

beffinning.   [Ed.  Potter,  t.  i.  322.]  prese  or  impress  see  Shakespeare, 

^^  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  vii.  cap.  11.  Rich.  II.  act.  III.  sc.  i.] 
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PREFACE,  clergy^  to  be  in  meanness  of  state  like  the  Apostles ;  at  the 

"-^^^  hand  of  the  laity,  to  be  as  they  were  who  lived  under  the 

Apostles :  and  in  this  reformation  there  will  be,  though  little 
wisdom,  yet  some  indifferency. 

[4.]  But  your  reformation  which  are  of  the  clergy  (if  yet 
it  displease  you  not  that  I  should  say  ye  are  of  the  clergy ^i) 
seemeth  to  aim  at  a  broader  mark.  Ye  t^nk  that  he  which 
will  perfectly  reform  must  bring  the  form  of  church-discipline 
mito  the  state  which  then  it  was  at.  A  thing  neither  possible, 
nor  certain,  nor  absolutely  convenient. 

Concerning  the  first,  what  was  used  in  the  Apostles'  times, 
the  Scripture  fully  declareth  not ;  so  that  making  their  times 
the  rule  and  canon  of  church-polity,  ye  make  a  rule,  which 
being  not  possible  to  be  fully  known,  is  as  impossible  to  be 
kept. 

Again,  sith  the  later  even  of  the  Apostles'  own  times  had 
that  which  in  the  former  was  not  thought  upon;  in  this 
general  proposing  of  the  apostolical  times,  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty which  should  be  followed :  especially  seeing  that  ye 
give  us  great  cause  to  doubt  how  far  ye  allow  those  times  ®^. 
For  albeit  '^  the  loover  of  antichristian  building  were  not,'' 
ye  say,  as  then  ^^  set  up,  yet  the  foundations  thereof  were 
'^  secretly  and  under  the  ground  laid  in  the  Apostles' 
''  times  83  '/^  so  that  all*  other  times  ye  plainly  reject,  and  the 
Apostles'  own  times  ye  approve  with  marvellous  great  sus- 

8*  [T.  C  ill.  2ip.    *' Those  which  *'  ministers  off  a  diocese,. ...  iu  the 

'*  were  baptized  in  their  beds  were  **  ende  to  endevour  to  prove,  that 

**  thereby  made  unapt  to  have  any  "  there  may  be  superioritie  ?   as  if 

"  place  amonff  the  clergy  {as  they  "  any  man  would  denie  this  that 


"  call  themyi  "  graunted  the  other :  and  yt  is  to 

82  [Penry,  Brief  Discovery,  &c.  p.    "  set  thefondacion  upon  the  lover.** 
ao.    "  We  know  Diotrephes  to  have    "  Louver,   (from    louvert,  Fr.   an 


"  been  in  the  Church  even  in  the  *'  opening :)    an    opening    for    the 

*'  Apostles'  times. .  and  therefore  we  "  smoke  to  go  out  at  in  the  roof  of 

"  cannot    greatly    marvel,    though  "  a  cottage :  in  the  north  of  Eng- 

'*  even  in  their  time  there  had  been  "  land,  an  opening  at  the  top  of  a 

"  a  divers  government  from  this  of  "  dovecote.     *  The  ancient  manner 

"  the  Lord's  appointment,  which  we  "  of  building  in  Cornwall  was,  to 

"  labour  for.    For  even  in  the  Apo-  "  set  hearths  in  the  midst  of  rooms 

"  sties'  time  the  mystery  of  iniquity  "  for  chimneys,  which  vented  the 

"  began  to  work/H  "  smoke  at  a  louver  in  the  top.' 

«  [T.C.  i.  97.  The  word  "  loover"  "  Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall.  And 

is  also  used,  T.  C.  ii.621.     "How  •'see  Spenser's  F.  Q.  vi.  x.  42." 

"  childishe  is  yt,  after  so  long  tra-  Todd's  Johnson's  Diet.] 
"  vaile  to  prove  a  bishop  over  the 
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picion,  leaving  it  intricate  and  doubtfiil,  wherein  we  are  to  prbpace. 

keep  ourselves  unto  the  pattern  of  their  times.  

Thirdly,  whereas  it  is  the  error  of  the  common  multitude 
to  consider  only  what  hath  been  of  old,  and  if  the  same 
were  well,  to  see  whether  still  it  continue;  if  not,  to  con- 
demn that  presently  which  is,  and  never  to  search  upon 
what  ground  or  consideration  the  change  might  grow :  such 
rudeness  cannot  be  in  you  so  well  borne  with,  whom  learning 
and  judgment  hath  enabled  much  more  soundly  to  discern 
how  far  the  times  of  the  Church  and  the  orders  thereof 
may  alter  without  offence.  True  it  is,  the  ancienter^-*,  the 
better  ceremonies  of  religion  are;  howbeit,  not  absolutely 
true  and  without  exception :  but  true  only  so  far  forth  as 
those  different  ages  do  agree  in  the  state  of  those  things, 
for  which  at  the  first  those  rites,  orders,  and  ceremonies, 
were  instituted.  In  the  ApostW  times  that  was  harmless, 
which  being  now  revived  would  be  scandalous;  as  their 
oacula  aancta^^.  Those  feasts  of  charity  ^^,  which  being 
instituted  by  the  Apostles,  were  retained  in  the  Church 
long  after,  are  not  now  thought  any  where  needAil.     What 

M  '^Antiquitas  ceremoniis  atque  x'^^^  ^^^  ^€  ^PXV^  irioTtvtravrmp, 

*'  fisuiis  tantum  sanctitatis  tribuere  Koivfi  iraprts  tlariSiVTo  kqI  Koivit  iravra 

"  consuevit,    quantum    adstruxerit  iicfienjvTo,  ovrm  koI  r6Tt  St€  ravra 

"  vetustatis."    Arno.  p.  746.    [The  Wpa^tv  6  *Air6<rToKos  iyivrro,  ovy 

words  are  from  Minutius  Felix,  p.  ovrco  yAv  fitra  dKpifi€ias,  &<nrfp  dc 

4,    line  30,    ed.    Elmenhorst.     In  rcs   dndppota  rrjs  Koitmpias    tKtipiiv 

manv  former  editions,  and  no  doubt  €varropxuHiaa  koI  sis  tovs  prrh  ravra 

in  tnat  which    Hooker  used,  the  Kari^rj,    Kac  tfntidap  Gwi^ys  rovs 

dialoffue  of  Minutius  is  ascribed  to  ficv  rnvriras  tlmi,  rovs  di  nXova-iovs, 

Amobius.]  ra  pAV  iavrSiv  ov  KartriOsvTo  ncanra 

^  Rom.  xvi.  16;  3  Cor.  xiii.  12;  tls  pttrov,   Koivat  de   errotovtrro  rits 

I  Thess.  V.  26 ;    i   Pet.  v.  14.     In  Tpani^as  iv  ^ptpais  v€vopi<rp€PaiSf  «^ 

their  meetings  to  serve  God,  their  fUbs,  koI  rrjs  <rvva(t<»s  mrapTi<rBfl<nis 

manner  was,  m  the  end  to  salute  one  prra  rrjv  tw  pvoTrjpi^v  Kotvt^viav  rirl 

another  with  a  kiss ;  using  these  koiv^v  ndvrsi  fjsaav  cva>x(av.  r&v  pJiv 

words,  "  Peace  be  with  you."     For  nkovrovvr^iv  ^pdvr^p  rh  Mtrpara, 

which  cause  TertuUian  aoth  call  it,  r&v  de  nsvopsytop  koI  ovdcV  ix&vrmif 

signaadum  orationis,  "the  seal  of  vn  avr&p  Kokovptimv  koI  Koivj  fraprmif 

"  PPZ?^'"     l-^ib.  de  Orat.  [c.  14.]  itrrwjUv^v.  iii.  416.!     In  i  Cor.  xi. 

^  Epist.  Jud.  12.     Concerning  1 7,  Hom.  xxvii.    Of  the  same  feasts 

which  mats,  Saint  Chrysostomsaith,  in  like  sort,  TertuUian.     "  Ccena 

"  Statis    diebus    mensas  faciebant  "  nostra  de   nomine  rationem  sui 

"  communes,  et  peracta  synaxi  post  "  ostendit.   Vocatur  enim  ayain;,  id 

"  sacramentorum  communionem  in-  "  quod  est  penes  Greecos  dileetio. 

"  ibant  convivium,  divitibus  quidem  "  Quantiscunque    sumptibus    con- 

*'  cibos  afferentibus,  pauoeribus  au-  "  stet,  lucrum  est  pietatis  nomino 

"  tem  et  aui  nihil  habeoant  etiam  *'  facere  sumptum."  Apol.  cap.  39. 
"  vocatis.      iKaBarrtp  M.  t«v  rpwr- 
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PREFACE,  man  is  there  of  understandings  unto  whom  it  is  not  manifest 
— ^^-^ —  how  the  way  of  providing  for  the  clergy  by  tithes,  the  device 
of  abnshouses  for  the  poor,  the  sorting  out  of  the  people  into 
their  several  parishes,  together  with  sundry  other  things 
which  the  Apostles'  times  could  not  have,  (being  now  esta- 
blished,) are  much  more  convenient  and  fit  for  the  Church 
of  Christ,  than  if  the  same  should  be  taken  away  for  con- 
formity's sake  with  the  ancientest  and  first  times? 

[5.]  The  orders  therefore,  which  were  observed  in  the 
Apostles'  times,  are  not  to  be  urged  as  a  rule  imiversally 
either  sufficient  or  necessary.  K  they  be,  nevertheless  on 
your  part  it  still  remaineth  to  be  better  proved,  that  the 
form  of  discipline,  which  ye  entitle  apostolical,  was  in  the 
Apostles'  times  exercised.  ^  For  of  this  very  thing  ye  fail 
even  touching  that  which  ye  make  most  account  oi^^,  as 
being  matter  of  substance  in  discipline,  I  mean  the  power 
of  your  lay-elders,  and  the  diflTerence  of  your  doctors  from 
the  pastors  in  all  churches.  So  that  in  sum,  we  may  be  bold 
to  conclude,  that  besides  these  last  times,  which  for  insolency, 
pride,  and  egregious  contempt  of  all  good  order,  are  the 
worst,  there  are  none  wherein  ye  can  truly  affirm,  that  the 
complete  form  of  your  discipline,  or  the  substance  thereof, 
was  practised. 

[6.]  The  evidence  therefore  of  antiquity  failing  you,  ye  fly 
to  the  judgments  of  such  learned  men,  as  seem  by  their 
writings  to  be  of  opinion,  that  all  ChristiaD  churches  should 
receive  your  discipline,  and  abandon  ours.  Wherein,  as  ye 
heap  up  the  names  of  a  number  of  men  not  unworthy  to  be 
had  in  honour ;  so  there  are  a  number  whom  when  ye  men- 
tion, although  it  serve  you  to  purpose  with  the  ignorant 
and  vulgar  sort,  who  measure  by  taJe  and  not  by  weight, 
yet  surely  they  who  know  what  quality  and  value  the  men 
are  of,  will  think  ye  draw  very  near  the  dregs.  But  were 
they  all  of  as  great  account  as  the  best  and  chiefest  amongst 
them,  with  us  notwithstanding  neither  are  they,  neither  ought 


87  ["  Tantum  inter  caeteros  emi-  "  totus  hie  consessus  Presbyterium 

"  nent  Presbyteri  isti  non  docentes,  "  dicatur.     Quum  igitur   tota   ilia 

*  * '  quantum  lenta  solen  t  inter  viburna  "  moles  novse  disciplinap ....  hoc  uno 

"  cupressi :'  tantum^ue  prsestare  vi-  "  fundamento  nitatur. . . .  &c."  Sut- 

**  dentur  reliquis,  ut  ipsorum  nomine  cliffe  de  Presbyt.  p.  90.] 
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they  to  be  of  such  reckonings  that  their  opinion  or  conjee-  preface, 

ture  should  cause  the  laws  of  the  Church  of  England  to  give "J.!!^ 

place.  Much  less  when  they  neither  do  all  agree  in  that 
opinion^  and  of  them  which  are  at  agreement^  the  most  part 
through  a  courteous  inducement  have  followed  one  man  as 
their  guide^  finally  that  one  therein  not  imlikely  to  have 
swerved.  If  any  one  chance  to  say  it  is  probable  that  in  the 
Apostles'  times  there  were  lay-elders^  or  not  to  mislike  the 
continuance  of  them  in  the  Churchy  or  to  affirm  that  Bishops 
at  the  first  were  a  name  but  not  a  power  distinct  from  Pres- 
bjrters,  or  to  speak  any  thing  in  praise  of  those  churches  which 
are  without  episcopal  regiment^  or  to  reprove  the  fault  of 
such  as  abuse  that  calling;  all  these  ye  register  for  men 
persuaded  as  you  are,  that  every  Christian  church  standeth 
boimd  by  the  law  of  God  to  put  down  bishops,  and  in  their 
rooms  to  elect  an  eldership  so  authorized  as  you  would  have 
it  for  the  government  of  each  parish.  Deceived  greatly  they 
are  therefore,  who  think  that  all  they  whose  names  are  cited 
amongst  the  favourers  of  this  cause,  are  on  any  such  verdict 
agreed®^. 

[7.]  Yet  touching  some  material  points  of  your  discipline, 
a  kind  of  agreement  we  grant  there  is  amongst  many 
divines  of  reformed  churches  abroad.  For,  first,  to  do  as 
the  Church  of  Geneva  did  the  learned  in  some  other  churches 
must  needs  be  the  more  willing,  who  having  used  in  like 
manner  not  the  slow  and  tedious  help  of  proceeding  by 
public  authority,  but  the  people's  more  quick  endeavour  for 
alteration,  in  such  an  exigent  I  see  not  well  how  they  could 
have  stayed  to  deliberate  about  any  other  regiment  than 
that  which  already  was  devised  to  their  hands,  that  which 
in  like  case  1^  been  taken,  that  which  was  easiest  to  be 
established  without  delay,  that  which  was  likeliest  to  con- 
tent the  people  by  reason  of  some  kind  of  sway  which  it 
giveth  them.  When  therefore  the  example  of  one  church 
was  thus  at  the  first  almost  through  a  kind  of  constraint  or 
necessity  followed  by  many,  their  concurrence  in  persuasion 
about  some  material  points  belonging  to  the  same  polity  is 
not  strange.     For  we  are  not  to  marvel  greatly,  if  they  which 

*  [Full  evidence  of  this  point  may  be  seen  in  Whitgift's  two  works.] 
HOOKER,  VOL.  I.  M 
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PREFACE,  have  all  done  the  same  things  do  easily  embrace  the  same 

— '  opinion  as  concerning  their  own  doings. 

[8.]  Besides,  mark  I  beseech  you  that  which  Galen  in 
matter  of  philosophy  noteth^^;  for  the  like  falleth  out  even 
in  questions  of  higher  knowledge.  It  fareth  many  times 
with  men's  opinions  as  with  rumours  and  reports.  ''  That 
*'  which  a  credible  person  telleth  is  easily  thought  probable 
*'  by  such  as  are  well  persuaded  of  him.  But  if  two,  or  three, 
''  or  four,  agree  all  in  the  same  tale,  they  judge  it  then  to 
''  be  out  of  controversy,  and  so  are  many  times  overtaken  for 
''  want  of  due  consideration ;  either  some  common  cause 
''  leading  them  all  into  error,  or  one  man's  oversight  de- 
''  ceiving  many  through  their  too  much  credulity  and  easi- 
''  ness  of  belief.''  Though  ten  persons  be  brought  to  give 
testimony  in  any  cause,  yet  if  the  knowledge  they  have  of 
the  thing  whereunto  they  come  as  witnesses,  appear  to  have 
grown  from  some  one  amongst  them,  and  to  have  spread 
itself  from  hand  to  hand,  they  all  are  in  force  but  as  one 
testimony.  Nor  is  it  otherwise  here  where  the  daughter 
churches  do  speak  their  mother's  dialect ;  here  where  so  many 
sing  one  song,  by  reason  that  he  is  the  guide  of  the  choir, 
concerning  whose  deserved  authority  amongst  even  the 
gravest  divines  we  have  already  spoken  at  large.  Will  ye 
ask  what  should  move  so  many  learned  to  be  followers  of 
one  man's  judgment,  no  necessity  of  argument  forcing  them 
thereunto?  Your  demand  is  answered  by  yourselves.  Loth 
ye  are  to  think  that  they,  whom  ye  judge  to  have  attained 
as  sound  knowledge  in  all  points  of  doctrine  as  any  since  the 
Apostles'  time,  should  mistake  in  discipline^.     Such  is  nata- 

^  Galen,  clas.  2,  tib.  de  cujusque  "  have  attained  to  as  soand  know- 
Anim.  Peccat.  Notitia  atque  Medela,  "  ledge  in  all  points  of  doctrine  as 
t.  i.  p.  366.  Basil.  1538.  [ — ^rfiwX  "  any  since  the  apostles'  time  should 
^^vdm  ovyKaraBtfupov  tavThv,&<nrfp  *'  mistake  in  discipline.  It  may  be 
iKatrnjs  ^fitpas  60a  iraiar6\\ovi  t&v  **  that  they  whom  the  Spirit  of  truth 
^iX»y,  tviovs  fitp  ivl  t&p  €lfr6tfT(ov  "  and  wisdom  hath  directed  in  ex* 
iriovu  iriaT€v(rcarrar  ....  irpontroa  "  pounding  the  Scriptures  should  be 
df  Koi  h  Tplaw  5  Tfo-aapo'tv,  avtv  rod  "  always  forsaken  of  that  Spirit 
IkopiaxurBai  irorcpov  cVocxcrai  irapras  "  when  they  come  to  expound  or 
avToifs  €K  fiias  alrias  Koivrjs  aXrjBfvfiv,  "  speak  of  a  text  concerning  disci- 
fj  ^f  vdf  o-^ai  irdvras  «ic  fiias  alrias  '*  pline  . .  But . .  men  not  partial  will 
KOipfjs.']  "  still  make  scruples  in  these  mat- 
so  Petition  to  the  Queen's  Majesty,  "  ters."] 
p.  14. — ["  It  may  be  that  they  who 
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rally  our  affection^  that  whom  in  great  things  we  mightily  preface, 

admire^  in  them  we  are  not  persuaded  willingly  that  any 1—1 

thing  should  be  amiss.  The  reason  whereof  is,  '^  for  that 
^^'as  dead  flies  putrify  the  ointment  of  the  apothecary,  so 
''  a  little  folly  him  that  is  in  estimation  for  wisdom^i/' 
This  in  every  profession  hath  too  much  authorized  the 
judgments  of  a  few.  This  with  Germans  hath  caused 
Luther,  and  with  many  other  churches  Calvin,  to  prevail 
in  all  things.  Yet  are  we  not  able  to  define,  whether  the 
wisdom  of  that  God,  who  setteth  before  us  in  holy  Scripture 
so  many  admirable  patterns  of  virtue,  and  no  one  of  them 
without  somewhat  noted  wherein  they  were  culpable;  to 
the  eud,  that  to  Him  alone  it  might  always  be  acknow- 
ledged, **  Thou  only  art  holy,  thou  only  art  just^^ ;"  might 
not  permit  those  worthy  vessels  of  his  glory  to  be  in  some 
things  blemished  with  the  stain  of  himian  frailty,  even  for 
this  cause,  lest  we  should  esteem  of  any  man  above  that 
which  behoveth. 

V.   Notwithstanding,  as  though  ye  were  able  to  say  aTheiroJl. 
great  deal   more  than  hitherto   your  books   have   revealed  j^^J^ 
to  the  world,  earnest  challengers^^  ye  are  of  trial  by  some  tion. 
public  disputation.     Wherein  if  the  thing  ye  crave  be  no 
more  than  only  leave  to  dispute  openly  about  those  matters 
that  are  in   question,  the   schools  in  universities  (for  any 
thing  I  know)  are  open  unto  you.     They  have  their  yearly 

•1  Ecdea.  x.  i.  "  There  is  a  way  devised  and  mach 
^  [^4  yu6voi  6<rio9,  Apoc.  xy.  4.  "  commended  by  learned  men,  as  a 
Sv  fi6»os  'Aytos, — <rv  fi6vos  Kvpios,  "  notable  mean  to  compound  con- 
Morning  Hymn  in  Apost.  Constit.  *'  troversies,  namely,  private  con- 
vii.  4,  used  b^r  our  Cnurch  in  the  "  ferences  by  advised  writing,  not 
Post- Communion  J  "  extemporal  speaking,  the  question 
w  ["Would  to  God  that  free  con-  "  agreed  of.  The  arguments,  the 
"  ference  in  these  matters  might  be  '*  answers,  replies,  and  rejoinders 
"  had.  For  howsoever  learned  and  "  set  down,  till  both  parties  had' 
"  many  they  seeme  to  be,  they  should  "  f  uU  v  said,  all  by- matters  laid 
"  and  may  in  this  realme  finde  inowe,  "  asiae.  In  fine  the  whole  to  be  pub-  . 
"  to  matche  them,  and  shame  them  "  lished,  that  your  Majesty,  the 
"  to,  if  they  hold  on  as  they  have  '*  honourable  counsellors  and  Par- 
"  be^n."  Address '' to  the  godly  "  liament  may  judge  thereof."  And 
"  readers,"  prefixed  to  the  first  Pref.  to  Dem.  of  Disc.  "  Venture 
Admonition  to  the  Parliament,  p.  2.  "  jrour  bishopricks  upon  a  disputa- 
See  also ''A  View  of  Popish  Abuses,"  "tion,  and  we  will  venture  our 
subjoined  to  the  ist  Admonition,  *'  lives :  take  the  challenge  if  you 
p.  18;  and  2nd  Adm.  p.  j6;  and  "dare."] 
Petition  to  the  Queen's  Maj.  p.  3. 

H  2 
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PREFACE,  acts  and  commencements^  besides  other  disputations  both 
^^^''*^'  ordinary  and  upon  occasion^  wherein  the  several  parts  of 
our  own  ecclesiastical  discipline  are  oftentimes  offered  unto 
that  kind  of  examination ;  the  leamedest  of  you  have 
been  of  late  years  noted  seldom  or  never  absent  from 
thence  at  the  time  of  those  greater  assemblies;  and  the 
&vour  of  proposing  there  in  convenient  sort  whatsoever  ye 
can  object  (which  thing  myself  have  known  them  to  grant 
of  scholastical  courtesy  unto  strangers)  neither  hath  (as  I 
think)  nor  ever  will  (I  presimie)  be  denied  you, 

[2.]  If  your  suit  be  to  have  some  great  extraordinary 
confluence^  in  expectation  whereof  the  laws  that  already 
are  should  sleep  and  have  no  power  over  you,  tiU  in  the 
hearing  of  thousands  ye  all  did  acknowledge  your  error 
and  renounce  the  further  prosecution  of  your  cause :  haply 
they  whose  authority  is  required  unto  the  satisfying  of 
your  demand  do  think  it  both  dangerous  to  admit  such 
concourse  of  divided  minds,  and  unmeet  that  laws,  which 
being  once  solemnly  established  are  to  exact  obedience  of 
all  men  and  to  constrain  thereunto,  should  so  far  stoop 
as  to  hold  themselves  in  suspense  from  taking  any  effect 
upon  you  till  some  disputer  can  persuade  you  to  be  obe- 
dient^*.  A  law  is  the  deed  of  the  whole  body  politic, 
whereof  if  ye  judge  yourselves  to  be  any  part,  then  is  the 
law  even  your  deed  also.  And  were  it  reason  in  things 
of  this  quality  to  give  men  audience,  pleading  for  the  over- 
throw of  that  which  their  own  very  deed  hath  ratified? 
Laws  that  have  been  approved  may  be  (no  man  doubteth) 
again  repealed,  and  to  that  end  also  disputed  against,  by 
the  authors  thereof  themselves.  But  this  is  when  the  whole 
doth  deliberate  what  laws  each  part  shall  observe,  and 
not  when  a  part  reAiseth  the  laws  which  the  whole  hath 
orderly  agreed  upon. 

[3.]  Notwithstanding,  forasmuch  as  the  cause  we  maintain 
is  (God  be  thanked)  such  as  needeth  not  to  shun  any  trial, 
might  it  please  them  on  whose  approbation  the  matter 
dependeth  to  condescend  so  far  unto  you  in  this  behalf,  I 


M  [See  m  Stnrpe,  Ann.  IV.  239,    ference,with  Archbishop  Whitgift'a 
340,  a  petition  of  Barrow  for  a  con-    reasons  against  it.] 
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wish  heartily  that  proof  were  made  even  by  solemn  conference  preface, 
in  orderly  and  quiet  sort,  whether  you  would  yourselves  be  — — — 
satisfied,  or  else  could  by  satisfying  others  draw  them  to 
your  part.  Provided  always,  first,  inasmuch  as  ye  go  about 
to  destroy  a  thing  which  is  in  force,  and  to  draw  in  that  which 
hath  not  as  yet  been  received ;  to  impose  on  us  that  which 
we  think  not  ourselves  bound  unto,  and  to  overthrow  those 
things  whereof  we  are  possessed ;  that  therefore  ye  are  not  to 
claim  in  any  such  conference  other  than  the  plaintiff's  or 
opponent's  part,  which  must  consist  altogether  in  proof  and 
confirmation  of  two  things  :  the  one,  that  our  orders  by  you 
condemned  we  ought  to  abolish ;  the  other,  that  yours  we 
are  bound  to  accept  in  the  stead  thereof :  secondly,  because 
the  questions  in  controversy  between  us  are  many,  if  once  we 
descend  unto  particularities;  that  for  the  easier  and  more 
orderly  proceeding  therein  the  most  general  be  first  discussed, 
nor  any  question  left  off,  nor  in  each  question  the  prosecution 
of  any  one  argument  given  over  and  another  taken  in  hand, 
till  the  issue  whereunto  by  replies  and  answers  both  parts  are 
come,  be  collected,  read,  and  acknowledged  as  well  on  the 
one  side  as  on  the  other  to  be  the  plain  conclusion  which 
they  are  grown  unto  :  thirdly,  for  avoiding  of  the  manifold 
inconveniences  whereunto  ordinary  and  extemporal  disputes 
are  subject ;  as  also  because,  if  ye  should  singly  dispute  one 
by  one  as  every  man's  own  wit  did  best  serve,  it  might  be 
conceived  by  the  rest  that  haply  some  other  would  have  done 
more ;  the  chiefest  of  you  do  all  agree  in  this  action,  that 
whom  ye  shall  then  choose  your  speaker,  by  him  that  which 
is  publickly  brought  into  disputation  be  acknowledged  by  all 
your  consents  not  to  be  his  allegation  but  yours,  such  as  ye  all 
are  agreed  upon,  and  have  required  him  to  deliver  in  all  your 
names ;  the  true  copy  whereof  being  taken  by  a  notaiy,  that 
a  reasonable  time  be  allowed  for  retium  of  answer  unto  you 
in  the  Uke  form.  Fourthly,  whereas  a  number  of  conferences 
have  been  had  in  other  causes  with  the  less  effectual  success, 
by  reason  of  partial  and  untrue  reports  published  afterwards 
unto  the  world ;  that  to  prevent  this  evil,  there  be  at  the  first 
a  solemn  declaration  made  on  both  parts,  of  their  agreement 
to  have  that  very  book  and  no  other  set  abroad,  wherein  their 
present  authorized  notaries  do  write  those  things  fully  and 
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PREFACE,  only,  which  being  written  and  there  read,  are  by  their  own 
— '- — '•—  open  testimony  acknowledged  to  be  their  own.  Other 
circumstances  hereunto  belonging,  whether  for  the  choice 
of  time,  place,  and  language,  or  for  prevention  of  impertinent 
and  needless  speech,  or  to  any  end  and  purpose  else — ^they 
may  be  thought  on  when  occasion  serveth. 

In  this  sort  to  broach  my  private  conceit  for  the  ordering 
of  a  public  action  I  should  be  loth  (albeit  I  do  it  not  other- 
wise than  under  correction  of  them  whose  gravity  and  wisdom 
ought  in  such  cases  to  overrule,)  but  that  so  venturous  bold- 
ness I  see  is  a  thing  now  general ;   and  am  thereby  of  good 
hope,  that  where  all  men  are  licensed  to  offend,  no  man  will 
shew  himself  a  sharp  accuser. 
No  end  of       VI.  What  success  God  may  give  unto  any  such  kind  of 
¥^^ut^"'  conference  or  disputation,  we  cannot  tell.     But  of  this  we 
submission  are  right  sure,  that  nature.  Scripture^*,  and  experience  itself, 
parts  unto  ^'^^^  all  taught  the  world  to  seek  for  the  ending  of  con- 
some  de-     tentions  by  submitting  itself  unto  some  judicial  and  definitive 
sentence,     sentence,  whereunto  neither  part  that  contendeth  may  under 
any  pretence  or  colour  refiise  to  stand.     This  must  needs  be 
effectual  and  strong.     As  for  other  means  without  this,  they 
seldom  prevail.     I  would  therefore   know,  whether  for  the 
ending  of  these  irksome  strifes,  wherein  you  and  your  fol- 
lowers do  stand  thus  formally  divided  against  the  authorized 
guides  of  this  church,  and  the  rest  of  the  people  subject  unto 
their  charge;    whether  I  say  ye  be  content  to  refer  your 
cause  to  any  other  higher  judgment  than  your  own,  or  else 
intend  to  persist  and  proceed  as  ye  have  begun,  till  your- 
selves can  be  persuaded  to  condemn  yourselves.     If  your 
determination  be  this,  we  can  be  but  sorry  that  ye  should  de- 
serve to  be  reckoned  with  such,  of  whom  God  himself  pro- 
nounceth,  ^^  The  way  of  peace  they  have  not  known^^/' 

[2.]  Ways  of  peaceable  conclusion  there  are,  but  these  two 
certain :  the  one,  a  sentence  of  judicial  decision  given  by 
authority  thereto  appointed  within  ourselves ;  the  other,  the 
like  kind  of  sentence  given  by  a  more  imiversal  authority. 
The  former  of  which  two  ways  God  himself  in  the  Law 


^  [Hebr.  vi.  16.    "  An  oatb  for  confirmation  is  to  tbem  an  end  of 
'all  strife."]  »  Rom.iii.  17. 
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prescribeth^  and  his  Spirit  it  was  which  directed  the  very  first  preface, 
Christian  churches  in  the  world  to  us^  the  latter.  — '- — '— 

The  ordinance  of  God  in  the  Law  was  this.  ''  ^7  If  there 
"  arise  a  matter  too  hard  for  thee  in  judgment^  between  blood 
"  and  blood,  between  plea,  &c.  then  shalt  thou  arise,  and  go 
"  up  unto  the  place  which  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  choose ; 
"  and  thou  shalt  come  unto  the  priests  of  the  Levites,  and 
"  unto  the  judge  that  shall  be  in  those  days,  and  ask,  and 
"  they  shall  shew  thee  the  sentence  of  judgment,  and  thou 
'^  shalt  do  according  to  that  thing,  which  they  of  that  place 
"  which  the  Lord  hath  chosen  shew  thee,  and  thou  shalt 
''  observe  to  do  according  to  all  that  they  inform  thee ; 
"  according  to  the  law  which  they  shall  teach  thee,  and 
''  according  to  the  judgment  which  they  shall  tell  thee,  shalt 
"  thou  do ;  thou  shalt  not  decline  from  the  thing  which  they 
''  shall  shew  thee  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left.  And  that 
^^  man  that  will  do  presumptuously,  not  barkening  unto  the 
''  priest  (that  standeth  before  the  Lord  thy  God  to  minister 
''  there)  or  unto  the  judge,  that  man  shall  die,  and  thou  shalt 
''  take  away  evil  from  Israel.^' 

When  there  grew  in  the  Church  of  Christ  a  question. 
Whether  the  Gentiles  believing  might  be  saved,  although 
they  were  not  circimicised  after  the  manner  of  Moses,  nor 
did  observe  the  rest  of  those  legal  rites  and  ceremonies 
whereunto  the  Jews  were  bound ;  after  great  dissension  and 
disputation  about  it,  their  conclusion  in  the  end  was  to  have 
it  determined  by  sentence  at  Jerusalem ;  which  was  accord- 
ingly done  in  a  council  there  assembled  for  the  same  purpose^. 
Are  ye  able  to  allege  any  just  and  sufficient  cause  wherefore 
absolutely  ye  should  not  condescend  in  this  controversy  to 
have  your  judgments  overruled  by  some  such  definitive 
sentence,  whether  it  fall  out  to  be  given  with  or  against 
you ;  that  so  these  tedious  contentions  may  cease  ? 

[3.]  Ye  will  perhaps  make  answer,  that  being  persuaded 
already  as  touching  the  truth  of  your  cause,  ye  are  not  to 
hearken  unto  any  sentence,  no  not  though  Angels  should 
define  otherwise,  as  the  blessed  Apostle's  own  example 
teacheth^^:  again,  that  men,  yea  councils,  may* err;  and 
that,  imless  the  judgment  given  do  satisfy  your  minds, 
»7  Dcut.  xvii.  8.  w  Acts  xv.  »  [Gal.  i.  8.] 
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PREFACE,  unless  it  be  such  as  ye  can  by  no  fiirther  argument  oppugn, 
—    '^'    in  a  word,  unless  you  perceive  and  acknowledge  it  yourselves 
consonant  with  God^s  word ;  to  stand  unto  it  not  allowing  it 
were  to  sin  against  your  own  consciences. 

But  consider  I  beseech  you  first  as  touching  the  Apostle, 
how  that  wherein  he  was  so  resolute  and  peremptory, 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  made  manifest  unto  him  even  by 
intuitive  revelation,  wherein  there  was  no  possibility  of 
error.  That  which  you  are  persuaded  of,  ye  have  it  no 
otherwise  than  by  your  own  only  probable  collection,  and 
therefore  such  bold  asseverations  as  in  him  were  admirable, 
should  in  your  mouths  but  arg^e  rashness.  God  was  not 
ignorant  that  the  priests  and  judges,  whose  sentence  in 
matters  of  controversy  he  ordained  should  stand,  both 
might  and  oftentimes  would  be  deceived  in  their  judg- 
ment. Howbeit,  better  it  was  in  the  eye  of  His  under- 
standing, that  sometime  an  erroneous  sentence  definitive 
should  prevail,  till  the  same  authority  perceiving  such 
oversight,  might  afterwards  correct  or  reverse  it,  than  that 
strifes  should  have  respite  to  grow,  and  not  come  speedily 
unto  some  end. 

Neither  wish  we  that  men  should  do  any  thing  which  in 
their  hearts  they  are  persuaded  they  ought  not  to  do,  but 
this  persuasion  ought  (we  say)  to  be  fully  settled  in  their 
hearts;  that  in  litigious  and  controversed  causes  of  such 
quality,  the  will  of  God  is  to  have  them  do  whatsoever  the 
sentence  of  judicial  and  final  decision  shall  determine,  yea, 
though  it  seem  in  their  private  opinion  to  swerve  utterly  from 
that  which  is  right :  as  no  doubt  many  times  the  sentence 
amongst  the  Jews  did  seem  unto  one  part  or  other  contend- 
ing, and  yet  in  this  ease,  God  did  then  allow  them  to  do  that 
which  in  their  private  judgment  it  seemed,  yea  and  perhaps 
truly  seemed,  that  the  law  did  disallow.  For  if  God  be  not 
the  author  of  confusion  but  of  peace,  then  can  he  not  be  the 
author  of  oiur  refusal,  but  of  our  contentment,  to  stand  unto 
some  definitive  sentence;  without  which  almost  impossible 
it  is  that  either  we  should  avoid  confusion,  or  ever  hope  to 
attain  peace.  To  small  purpose  had  the  council  of  Jerusalem 
been  assembled,  if  once  their  determination  being  set  down, 
men  might  afterwards  have  defended  their  former  opinions. 
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When  therefore  they  had  given  their  definitive  sentence,  all  prbfacb, 

controversy  was  at  an  end.     Things  were  disputed  before — 

they  came  to  be  determined;  men  afterwards  were  not  to 
dispute  any  longer,  but  to  obey.  The  sentence  of  judgment 
finished  their  strife,  which  their  disputes  before  judgment 
could  not  do.  This  was  ground  sufficient  for  any  reasonable 
man's  conscience  to  build  the  duty  of  obedience  upon,  what- 
soever his  own  opinion  were  as  touching  the  matter  before  in 
question.  So  full  of  wilfulness  and  self-liking  is  our  nature, 
that  without  some  definitive  sentence,  which  being  given  may 
stand,  and  a  necessity  of  silence  on  both  sides  afterward  im- 
posed, small  hope  there  is  that  strifes  thus  far  prosecuted  will 
in  short  time  quietly  end. 

[4.]  Now  it  were  in  vain  to  ask  you,  whether  ye  could  be 
content  that  the  sentence  of  any  court  already  erected  should 
be  so  far  authorized,  as  that  among  the  Jews  established  by 
Gx)d  himself,  for  the  determining  of  all  controversies  :  "  That 
'^  man  which  will  do  presumptuously,  not  hearkening  unto 
''  the  priest  that  standeth  before  the  Lord  to  minister  there^ 
"  nor  unto  the  judge,  let  him  die.''  Ye  have  given  us  aheady 
to  understand,  what  your  opinion  is  in  part  concerning  her 
sacred  majesty's  court  of  high  commission;  the  nature  whereof 
is  the  same  with  that  amongst  the  Jews^o^^  albeit  the  power 
be  not  so  great.  The  other  way  happily  may  like  you  better^ 
because  Master  Beza,  in  his  last  book  save  one^  written  about 
these  matters,  professeth  himself  to  be  now  weary  of  such 
combats  and  encounters,  whether  by  word  or  writing,  inas- 
much as  he  findeth  that  "  controversies  thereby  are  made  but 
"  brawls ;"  and  therefore  wisheth  "  that  in  some  common 
^'  lawful  assembly  of  churches  all  these  strifes  may  at  once  be 
"  decided." 

'^  [See  George  Cranmer's  notes  "  Ecclesise  suae  sic  domi  et  forii 

on  B.  vi.l  *'  vexatse  precibus  hoc  tribuat  Do- 

1  Praef.  Tract,  de  Ezcom.  et  Pres-  "  minus,  ut  lites  omnes  istse  com- 

byt.  ["  Ab  illis  peto,. . . .  ut  me  jam-  "  muni  aliquo  leffitimo  ecclesiarum 

*'  pridem    istarum    concertationum  "  conventu    deciaantur ;   vel    mihi 

"  pertaesum,  quibus  in  rixas  evadere  "  denique  septuagesimum  primam 

"  potius  quam  mitigari,  nedum  ex-  "  jam  annum  in  terris  peregrinanti 

'*  tin^i  controversias  apparet,  non  *'  portus  ille  beatse  et  perennis  qui- 

"  inviti   patiantur  vel  partes  istas  "  etis,  ad  (^uem  totus  anbelo,  per 

"  minus  occupatis  aliis  fratribus  re-  "  clementissimi  Servatoris  mei  mi- 

"  linquere,  si  fuerit  opu8>  obeundas;  '*  sericordiam  patefiat."] 
"  vel  tacitum  expectare,  donee  aut 
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PRBPACE,  [5.]  Shall  there  be  in  the  meanwhile  no  "  doings  ?''  Yes. 
'  '  '  '  There  are  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  ^'judgment,  and 
''  mercy,  and  fidelity^/'  These  things  we  ought  to  do ;  and 
these  things,  while  we  contend  about  less,  we  leave  undone. 
Happier  are  they  whom  the  Lord  when  he  cometh  shall  find 
doing  in  these  things,  than  disputing  about  ^'  doctors,  elders, 
''  and  deacons/'  Or  if  there  be  no  remedy  but  somewhat 
needs  ye  must  do  which  may  tend  to  the  setting  forward  of 
your  discipline;  do  that  which  wise  men,  who  think  some 
statute  of  the  realm  more  fit  to  be  repealed  than  to  stand  in 
force,  are  accustomed  to  do  before  they  come  to  parliament 
where  the  place  of  enacting  is;  that  is  to  say,  spend  the 
time  in  re-examining  more  duly  your  cause,  and  in  more 
throughly  considering  of  that  which  ye  labour  to  over- 
throw. As  for  the  orders  which  are  established,  sith  equity 
and  reason,  the  law  of  nature,  God  and  man,  do  all  favour 
that  which  is  in  being,  till  orderly  judgment  of  decision  be 
given  against  it ;  it  is  but  justice  to  exact  of  you,  and  per- 
verseness  in  you  it  should  be  to  deny,  thereunto  your  willing 
obedience. 

[6.]  Not  that  I  judge  it  a  thing  allowable  for  men  to  ob- 
serve those  laws  which  in  their  hearts  they  are  steadfastly  per- 
suaded to  be  against  the  law  of  God :  but  your  persuasion  in 
this  case  ye  are  all  bound  for  the  time  to  suspend ;  and  in 
otherwise  doing,  ye  ofiend  against  God  by  troubling  his 
Church  without  any  just  or  necessary  cause.  Be  it  that 
there  are  some  reasons  inducing  you  to  think  hardly  of  our 
laws.  Are  those  reasons  demonstrative,  are  they  necessary, 
or  but  mere  probabilities  only  ?  An  argument  necessary  and 
demonstrative  is  such,  as  being  proposed  unto  any  man  and 
understood,  the  mind  cannot  choose  but  inwardly  assent. 
Any  one  such  reason  dischargeth,  I  grant,  the  conscience, 
and  setteth  it  at  full  liberty.  For  the  public  approbation 
given  by  the  body  of  this  whole  church  unto  those  things 
which  are  established,  doth  make  it  but  probable  that  they 
are  g^od.  And  therefore  unto  a  necessary  proof  that  they 
are  not  good  it  must  give  place.  But  if  the  skilfullest 
amongst  you  can  shew  that  all  the  books  ye  have  hitherto 
written  be  able  to  afford  any  one  argument  of  this  nature,  let 
3  Matt,  xxiii.  23. 
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the  instance  be  given.     As  for  probabilities,  what  thing  was  ^^J^^®» 

there  ever  set  down  so  agreeable  with  sound  reason,  but  some *■ — 

probable  show  against  it  might  be  made?  Is  it  meet  that 
when  publicly  things  are  received,  and  have  taken  place, 
general  obedience  thereunto  should  cease  to  be  exacted,  in 
case  this  or  that  private  person,  led  with  some  probable  con- 
ceit, should  make  open  protestation,  '^  I  Peter  or  John  dis- 
''  allow  them,  and  pronounce  them  nought  ?^^  In  which  case 
your  answer  will  be,  that  concerning  the  laws  of  our  church, 
they  are  not  only  condemned  in  the  opinion  of  ''a  private 
"  man,  but  of  thousands,^'  yea  and  even  "  of  those  amongst 
''  which  divers  are  in  public  charge  and  authority^/^  As 
though  when  public  consent  of  the  whole  hath  established 
any  thing,  every  man's  judgment  being  thereunto  compared 
were  not  private,  howsoever  his  calling  be  to  some  kind  of 
public  charge.  So  that  of  peace  and  quietness  there  is  not 
any  way  possible,  unless  the  probable  voice  of  every  entire 
society  or  body  politic  overrule  all  private  of  like  nature  in 
the  same  body.  Which  thing  eflfectually  proveth,  that  God, 
being  author  of  peace  and  not  of  confusion  in  the  church, 
must  needs  be  author  of  those  men's  peaceable  resolutions, 
who  concerning  these  things  have  determined  with  themselves 
to  think  and  do  as  the  church  they  are  of  decreeth,  till  they 
see  necessary  cause  enforcing  them  to  the  contrary. 

VII.  Nor  is  mine  own  intent  any  other  in  these  several  The  matter 
books  of  discourse,  than  to  make  it  appear  unto  you,  that  for  ^^^eM 
the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  this  land,  we  are  led  by  great  reason  oght 
to  observe  them,  and  ye  by  no  necessity  bound  to  impugn 
them.      It  is  no  part  of  my  secret  meaning  to  draw  you 
hereby  into  hatred,  or  to  set  upon  the  face  of  this  cause  any 
fairer  glass  than  the  naked  truth  doth  afford;  but  my  whole 
endeavour  is  to  resolve  the  conscience,  and  to  shew  as  near 
as  I  can  what  in  this  controversy  the  heart  is  to  think,  if  it 
will  follow  the  light  of  sound  and  sincere  judgment,  without 
either  cloud  of  prejudice,  or  mist  of  passionate  affection. 

[2.]  Wherefore  seeing  that  laws  and  ordinances  in  par- 
ticular, whether  such  as  we  observe,  or  such  as  yourselves 
would  have  established; — ^when    the    mind    doth    sift    and 

^  T.C.  lib.iii.  p.  181. 
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PREFACE,  examine  them,  it  must  needs  have  often  recourse  to  a  number 
iLviLs— 5.  ^^  ^Quijts  and  questions  about  the  nature,  kinds,  and  qualities 
of  laws  in  general  j  whereof  unless  it  be  thoroughly  informed, 
there  will  appear  no  certainty  to  stay  our  persuasion  upon : 
I  have  for  that  cause  set  down  in  the  first  place  an  intro- 
duction on  both  sides  needftd  to  be  considered:  declaring 
therein  what  law  is,  how  difierent  kinds  of  laws  there  are, 
and  what  force  they  are  of  according  unto  each  kind. 

[3.]  This  done,  because  ye  suppose  the  laws  for  which  ye 
strive  are  found  in  Scripture,  but  those  not  against  which  ye 
strive;  and  upon  this  surmise  are  drawn  to  hold  it  as  the 
veiy  main  pillar  of  your  whole  cause,  ^'  That  Scripture  ought 
*'  to  be  the  only  rule  of  all  our  actions,'^  and  consequently 
that  the  church-orders  which  we  observe  being  not  com- 
manded in  Scripture,  are  offensive  and  displeasant  unto  God : 
I  have  spent  the  second  Book  in  sifbing  of  this  point,  which 
standeth  with  you  for  the  first  and  chiefest  principle  whereon 
ye  build. 

[4.]  Whereunto  the  next  in  degree  is.  That  as  God  will 
have  always  a  Church  upon  earth,  while  the  world  doth  con- 
tinue, and  that  Church  stand  in  need  of  government;  of  which 
government  it  behoveth  Himself  to  be  both  the  Author  and 
Teacher :  so  it  cannot  stand  with  duty  that  man  should  ever 
presume  in  any  wise  to  change  and  alter  the  same;  and  there- 
fore ''  that  in  Scripture  there  must  of  necessity  be  found  some 
*'  particular  form  of  Polity  Ecclesiastical,  the  Laws  whereof 
"  admit  not  any  kind  of  alteration.'' 

[5.]  The  first  three  Books  being  thus  ended,  the  fourth 
proceedeth  from  the  general  grounds  and  foundations  of  your 
cause  unto  your  general  accusations  against  us,  as  having  in 
the  orders  of  our  chiurch  (for  so  you  pretend)  ''  corrupted 
''  the  right  form  of  church-polity  with  manifold  popish  rites 
''  and  ceremonies,  which  certain  reformed  churches  have 
*'  banished  from  amongst  them,  and  have  thereby  given  us 
''  such  example  as''  (you  think)  ''  we  ought  to  follow."  This 
your  assertion  hath  herein  drawn  us  to  make  search,  whether 
these  be  just  exceptions  against  the  customs  of  our  church, 
when  ye  plead  that  they  are  the  same  which  the  church  of 
Rome  hath,  or  that  they  are  not  the  same  which  some  other 
reformed  churches  have  devised. 
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[6.1  Of  those  four  Books  which  remain  and  are  bestowed  prih^acb, 
.     ,  ...  cii.vii.6^7. 

about  the  specialties  of  that  cause  which  lieth  in  controversy,      tULi. 

the  first  examineth  the  causes  by  you  alleged,  wherefore  the 
public  duties  of  Christian  religion,  as  our  prayers,  our  Sacra- 
ments, and  the  rest,  should  not  be  ordered  in  such  sort  as 
with  us  they  are;  nor  that  power,  whereby  the  persons  of 
men  are  consecrated  unto  the  ministry,  be  disposed  of  in  such 
manner  as  the  laws  of  this  church  do  allow.  The  second  and 
third  are  concerning  the  power  of  jurisdiction :  the  one,  whe- 
ther laymen,  such  as  your  governing  elders  are,  ought  in  all 
congregations  for  ever  to  be  invested  with  that  power;  the 
other,  whether  bishops  may  have  that  power  over  other  pas- 
tors, and  therewithal  that  honour,  which  with  us  they  have  ? 
And  because  besides  the  power  of  order  which  all  consecrated 
persons  have,  and  the  power  of  jurisdiction  which  neither  they 
all  nor  they  only  have,  there  is  a  third  power,  a  power  of 
ecclesiastical  dominion,  conmiunicable,  as  we  think,  unto  per- 
sons not  ecclesia^cal,  and  most  fit  to  be  restrained  unto  the 
Prince  or  Sovereign  commander  over  the  whole  body  politic : 
the  eighth  book  we  have  allotted  imto  this  question,  and  have 
sifted  therein  your  objections  against  those  preeminences  royal 
which  thereunto  appertain. 

[7.]  Thus  have  I  laid  before  you  the  brief  of  these  my 
travails,  and  presented  unto  your  view  the  limbs  of  that  cause 
litigious  between  us :  the  whole  entire  body  whereof  being 
thus  compact,  it  shall  be  no  troublesome  thing  for  any  man  to 
find  each  particular  controversy's  resting-place,  and  the  cohe- 
rence it  hath  with  those  things,  either  on  which  it  dependeth, 
or  which  depend  on  it. 

VIII.  The  case  so  standing  therefore,  my  brethren,  as  it  How  Jnrt 
doth,  the  wisdom  of  governors  ye  must  not  blame,  in  that  ^^f^J^ 
they  further  also  forecasting  the  manifold  strange  and  danger-  J^l®  "J*^ 
ous  innovations  which  are  more  than  likely  to  follow,  if  your  gerona  " 
discipline  should  take  place,  have  for  that  cause  thought  i^Sl*?*"*^ 
hitherto  a  part  of  their  duty  to  withstand  your  endeavours  eiunie  upon 
that  way.     The  rather,  for  that  they  have  seen  already  some  ^^^"^ 
small  beginnings  of  the  fruits  thereof,  in  them  who  concurring  fonm^ony 
with  you  in  judgment  about  the  necessity  of  that  discipline,  ^^^  jj^^^j^ 
have  adventured  without  more  ado  to   separate  themselves 
from  the  rest  of  the  Church,  and  to  put  your  speculations  in 
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PREFACBk  execution*.     These  men^s  hastiness  the  warier  sort  of  you 

Ch.vlii.  I.  , 

doth  not  commend ;  ye  wish  they  had  held  themselves  longer 

in^  and  not  so  dangerously  flown  abroad  before  the  feathers  of 
the  cause  had  been  grown;  their  error  with  merciful  terms 
ye  reproye,  naming  them^  in  great  commiseration  of  mind^ 
your  ''  poor  brethren  ^/^  They  on  the  contrary  side  more 
bitterly  accuse  you  as  their  ''false  brethren;''  and  against 
you  they  plead^  saying :  ''  From  your  breasts  it  is  that  we 
''  have  sucked  those  things,  which  when  ye  delivered  unto  us 
''  ye  termed  that  heavenly,  sincere,  and  wholesome  milk  of 
''  God's  word^,  howsoever  ye  now  abhor  as  poison  that  which 
''  the  virtue  thereof  hath  wrought  and  brought  forth  in  us. 
''  You  sometime  our  companions,  guides  and  familiars,  with 
''  whom  we  have  had  most  sweet  consultations  7,  are  now 


<  [See  Strype,  Whitg.  II.  191 ; 
Ann.  IV.  127,  136,  187 — 196,  197, 
20a,  239,  246.  Bancroft,  Survey, 
&c.  340 — ^349.  The  head  of  this 
separation  was  Robert  Browne.  See 
his  "  Treatise  of  Reformation  witb- 
*'  out  tarrying  for  any,  and  of  the 
*'  wickedness  of  those  Preachers, 
''  which  will  not  reform  themselves 
"  and  their  charge,  because  they 
"  will  tarry  till  the  Magistrate  com- 
**  mand  and  compel  them."  Pre- 
fixed to  "  A  Book  which  sheweth 
'<  the  Life  and  Manners  of  all  true 
"  Christians."  (Bodl.  4°.  B.  8.  Th. 
Seld.)  Middleburgh,  1582.  Also 
(Bodl.  40.  Crymes,  744.)  "  Green- 
"  wood's  Answer  to  Gif^jrd,"  (who 
had  written  a  short  Treatise  against 
the  Donatists  of  England,)  and  in 
the  same  volume,  2. ''  A  collection 
"  of  certain  sland^rons  Articles  given 
**  out  by  the  Bishops ;"  and  3.  "  A 
''  Ck>llection  of  certain  Letters  and 
**  Ck>nfeTences  lately  passed  betwixt 
**  certain  Preachers  and  two  Prison- 
**  ers  in  the  Fleet,"  (Barrow  and 
Greenwood,)  all  1590.  In  this  latter, 
p.  7,  we  find  the  foUowing  portion 
of  a  dialogue  between  Barrow  and 
Sperin,  a  Puritan  minister.  "  Bar. 
"  '  Trow  you,  are  none  wicked  in  all 
"  the  land,  with  whom  you  stand 
"  one  body  ?  for  all  are  of  your 
"  church.  "Will  you  justify  also  all 
''  the  parishes  of  England  ?'   Sper. 


** '  I  will  justify  all  those  parishes  that 
"  have  preaching  ministers.'  Bar. 
"  '  And  what  think  you  of  those  that 
"  haveunpreaching ministers? 'Sper. 
*' '  I  think  not  such  to  be  true  churches.* 
"  (Mr.  Sperin  was  here  rea nested  to 
*'  set  down  this  under  his  hand,  but 
"  would  not)."  In  "An  Answer  to 
*•  M.  Cartwright  his  Letter  for  join- 
**  ing  with  the  English  Churches," 
(which  letter  is  subjoined  in  the 
same  pamphlet,  Bodl.  4°.  S.  58.  Th.) 
we  r«id,  p.  12,  "Another  proof  is, 
"  as  though  it  were  granted  him, 
"  That  wl^e  a  preaching  minister  is, 
"  there  is  a  church."^ 

*  [Penry,  Preface  to  "A  Brief 
•*  Discovery,"  (after  speaking  of 
Donatism,)  "If  anv  of  our  poor 
"  brethren  be  carriea  away,  to  tnink 
"  otherwise  of  the  congr^ations  of 
*'  England,  which  enjoy  the  word 
"  truly  preached  and  the  right  ad- 
"  ministration  of  the  sacraments : 
"  we  cease  not  to  pray  that  the  Lord 
"  would  reform  their  judgments. 
"  But  woe  be  unto  our  bishops, 
"  which  are  the  cause  of  this  their 
"  stumbling,  and  maintai ners  of  their 
•*  error.  For  the  poor  brethren  do 
"  hold  nothing  in  this  point,  but 
"  that  which  the  learned  fathers,  as 
"  M.  Bancroft  calleth  them,  have 
"  decreed."J 

•  I  Pet.  it.  2. 

7  Psalm  Iv.  13. 
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become  our  professed  adversaries,  because  we  think  the  prbpacb. 
statute-congregations  in  England  to  be  no  true  Christian  ^^^"''' 
churches  ®  j  because  we  have  severed  ourselves  from  them ; 
and  because  without  their  leave  and  license  that  are  in  civil 
authority,  we  have  secretly  framed  our  own  churches  ac- 
cording to  the  platform  of  the  word  of  God.  For  of  that 
point  between  you  and  us  there  is  no  controversy.  Alas  ! 
what  would  ye  have  us  to  do  ?  At  such  time  as  ye  were 
content  to  accept  us  in  the  number  of  your  own,  your 
teachings  we  heard,  we  read  your  writings :  and  though 
we  would,  yet  able  we  are  not  to  forget  with  what  zeal  ye 
have  ever  professed,  that  in  the  English  congregations  (for 
so  many  of  them  as  be  ordered  according  unto  their  own 
laws)  the  very  public  service  of  God  is  fraught  as  touching 
matter  with  heaps  of  intolerable  pollutions,  and  as  concern- 
ing form,  borrowed  from  the  shop  of  Antichrist ;  hatefrd 
both  ways  in  the  eyes  of  the  Most  Holy ;  the  kind  of  their 
government  by  bishops  and  archbishops  antichristian ; 
that  discipline  which  Christ  hath  '  essentially  tied,^  that  is 
to  say,  so  united  unto  his  Church,  that  we  cannot  account  it 
really  to  be  his  Church  which  hath  not  in  it  the  same  disci- 
pline, that  very  discipline  no  less  there  despised,  than  in 
the  highest  throne  of  Antichrist  9;   all  such  parts  of  the 


s  See  the  opiniooB  charged  on 
Barrow  and  Greenwood  before  the 
court  of  high  commission,  Nov. 
1587,  in  Panic's  Life  of  Whitgift ; 
Wordsworth,  E.  B.  IV.  356.  One 
of  them  is,  *'  That  all  the  precise, 
"  which  refuse  the  ceremonies  of  the 
"  Church,  and  yet  preach  in  the  same 
**  Church,  strain  at  a  gnat  and  swal- 
''  low  a  camel ;  and  are  close  hypo- 
**  crites,  and  walk  in  a  left-hanaed 
**  Pj^icy :  as  Master  Cartwright, 
*•  Whiggington,  &c."  See  the  notes 
on  Cranmer's  letter  to  Hooker,  vol. 
ii.  book  V.  appendix  a.] 

•  Pref.  against  Dr.  Bancr.  [Pref. 
to  "  a  Briere  Discovery  of  the  Un- 
"  truthes  and  Slanders  (against  the 
"  true  government  of  the  Uhurch  of 
"  Christ)  contained  in  a  Sermon, 
"  preached  the  8  of  Februarie,  1588, 
''by  D.  Bancroft,  and  since  that 
<<  time  set  forth  in  print,  with  addi- 


"  tions  by  the  said  Author."     By 

Penry,  1590.    The  passage  referred 

to    is,    "The    visible    Church    of 

God,  wheresoever  it  be,  hath  the 

'  power  of  binding  and  loosing  an- 

'  nezed   unto  it,  as    our  Saviour 

Christ    teacheth    us,  Matth.  18, 

'  which  authority  is  so  essentially 

'  tied  unto  the  visible  Church,  that 

wheresoever  this  power  is  to  be 

found,  there  the  Uhurch  of  Christ 

is  also  visible,  and  wheresoever 

there  is  a  visible  Church,  there 

"  this  authority  cannot  be  denied  to 

'  be. . . .  Now  the  reader  cannot  be 

'  ignorant,  that   our  bishops  will 

never  grant  that  the  visible  con- 

'  gregations  in  England  ought  to 

'  have  this  power  of  binding  and 

*  loosing . . .  The  crime  there^re  of 

'  schism,  and  Donatism,  which  M. 

Bancroft  and  the  prelates  would 

fasten  upon  us,  doth  justly  cleave 
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word  of  God  as  do  any  way  concern  that  discipline  no  less 
unsoundly  taught  and  interpreted  by  all  authorized  English 
pastors^  than  by  Antichrist's  factors  themselves  j  at  baptism 
crossings  at  the  supper  of  the  Lord  kneeling^  at  both^  a 
number  of  other  the  most  notorious  badges  of  antichristian 
recognizance  usual.  Being  moved  with  these  and  the  like 
your  effectual  discourses^  whereunto  we  gave  most  attentive 
ear,  till  they  entered  even  into  our  souls,  and  were  as  fire 
within  our  bosoms ;  we  thought  we  might  hereof  be  bold  to 
conclude,  that  sith  no  such  antichristian  synagogue  may  be 
accounted  a  true  church  of  Christ,  you  by  accusing  all 
congregations  ordered  according  to  the  laws  of  England 
as  antichristian,  did  mean  to  condemn  those  congregations, 
as  not  being  any  of  them  worthy  the  name  of  a  true  Christ- 
ian church.  Ye  tell  us  now  it  is  not  your  meaning.  But 
what  meant  your  often  threatenings  of  them,  who  professing 
themselves  the  inhabitants  of  Mount  Sion,  were  too  loth  to 
depart  wholly  as  they  should  out  of  Babylon  ?  Whereat  our 
hearts  being  fearfully  troubled,  we  durst  not,  we  durst  not 
continue  longer  so  near  her  confines,  lest  her  plagues  might 
suddenly  overtake  us,  before  we  did  cease  to  be  partakers 
with  her  sins :  for  so  we  could  not  choose  but  acknow- 
ledge with  grief  that  we  were,  when,  they  doing  evil,  we 
by  our  presence  in  their  assemblies  seemed  to  like  thereof, 
or  at  leastwise  not  so  earnestly  to  dislike,  as  became  men 
heartily  zealous  of  God's  glory.  For  adventuring  to  erect 
the  discipline  of  Christ  without  the  leave  of  the  Christian 
magistrate,  haply  ye  may  condemn  us  as  fools,  in  that  we 
hazard  thereby  our  estates  and  persons  further  than  you 
which  are  that  way  more  wise  think  necessary :  but  of  any 
offence  or  sin  therein  committed  against  God,  with  what 
conscience  can  you  accuse  us,  when  your  own  positions  are, 
that  the  things  we  observe  should  every  of  them  be  dearer 
unto  us  than  ten  thousand  lives ;  that  they  are  the  peremp- 
tory commandments  of  God ;  that  no  mortal  man  can  dis- 
pense with  them,  and  that  the  magistrate  grievously  sinneth 


unto  themselves It  shall  be 

proved  io  the  end,  that  they  are 
the  schismatics  and  not  we.  It 
shall  appear  that  they  are  Rowing 
to  make  a  body  of  their  own. 


"  wherewith  the  Church  of  God  in  a 
*'  while  (if  they  hold  on  their  course) 
^'  can  have  no  more  to  do,  than  in 
''  times  past  it  had  with  the  schis- 
•*  matical  Donatists.*'] 
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'^  in  not  constraining  thereunto  ?  Will  ye  blame  any  man  for  preface* 

"  doing  that  of  his  own  accord,  which  all  men  should  be  com-    ^'^''' 

'^  pelled  to  do  that  are  not  willing  of  themselves  ?  When  God 

"  commandeth,  shall  we  answer  that  we  will  obey,  if  so  be 

"  Cseear  will  grant  us  leave  ?     Is  discipline  an  ecclesiastical 

''  matter  or  a  civil  ?     If  an  ecclesiastical,  it  must  of  necessity 

"  belong  to  the  duty  of  the  minister.     And  the  minister 

"  (you  say)  holdeth  all  his  authority  of  doing  whatsoever 

"  belongeth  unto  the  spiritual  charge  of  the  house  of  God 

''  even  immediately  from  God  himself,  without  dependency 

'^  upon  any  magistrate.     Whereupon  it  followeth,  as  we  sup- 

''  pose,  that  the  hearts  of  the  people  being  willing  to  be 

''  under  the  sceptre  of  Christ,  the  minister  of  God,  into  whose 

^^  hands  the  Lord  himself  hath  put  that  sceptre,  is  without  all 

''  excuse  if  thereby  he  guide  them  not.     Nor  do  we  find  that 

"  hitherto  greatly  ye  have  disliked  those  churches  abroad^ 

''  where  the  people  with  direction  of  their  godly  ministers 

^^  have  even  against  the  will  of  the  magistrate  brought  in 

''  either  the   doctrine   or  discipline  of  Jesus   Christ.      For 

^  which  cause  we  must  now  think  the  very  same  thing  of 

''you,  which  our   Saviour   did  sometime  utter  concerning 

''  falsehearted   Scribes   and    Pharisees,   '  they  say,   and    do 

"  XLot^^!  "     Thus  the  foolish  Barrowist  deriveth  his  schism 

by  way  of  conclusion,  as  to  him  it  seemeth,  directly  and 

plainly  out  of  your  principles.     Him  therefore  we  leave  to 

be  satisfied  by  you  from  whom  he  hath  sprung. 

[2.]  And  if  such  by  your  own  acknowledgment  be  per- 
sons dangerous,  although  as  yet  the  alterations  which  they 
have  made  are  of  small  and  tender  growth;  the  changes 
likely  to  ensue  throughout  all  states  and  vocations  within 
this  land,  in  case  your  desire  should  take  place,  must  be 
thought  upon. 

First  concerning  the  supreme  power  of  the  Highest,  they 
are  no  small  prerogatives,  which  now  thereunto  belong- 
ing the  form  of  your  discipline  will  constrain  it  to  resign ; 
as  in  the  last  book  of  this  treatise  we  have  shewed  at 
large '^ 

10  Mattb.  zxiii.  3.  finished    before    1594,  when    this 

^'  [From  this  it  would  seem  that    preface  was  published.] 
the  whole  treatise  was  in  a  manner 

HOOKER,  VOL.  I.  N 
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niKFACB,       Again    it    may  jnstlj  be    feared  whether    onr    English 

nobility^  when  the  matter  came  in  trials  would  contentedly 

goffer  themselves  to  be  always  at  the  call^  and  to  stand  to 
the  sentence  of  a  number  of  mean  persons  assisted  with 
Che  presence  of  their  poor  teacher  ^>^  a  man  (as  sometimes  it 
bappeneth)  though  better  able  to  speak^  yet  little  or  no  whit 
apter  to  judge,  than  the  rest :  from  whom,  be  their  dealings 
never  so  absurd,  (unless  it  be  by  way  of  complaint  to  a 
synod,)  no  appeal  may  be  made  unto  any  one  of  higher 
power,  inasmuch  as  the  order  of  your  discipline  admitteth  no 
standing  inequality  of  courts,  no  spiritual  judge  to  have  any- 
ordinary  superior  on  earth,  but  as  many  supremacies  as  there 
are  parishes  and  several  congregations. 

[3.]  Neither  is  it  altogether  without  cause  that  so  many 
do  fear  the  overthrow  of  all  learning  as  a  threatened  sequel 
of  this  your  intended  discipline.  For  if  "  the  world's  pre- 
*' servation^'  depend  upon  ''the  multitude  of  the  wiae^^ -/' 
and  of  that  sort  the  number  hereafter  be  not  likely  to  wax 
over-great,  ''  when''  (that  wherewith  the  son  of  Sirach  pro- 
fesseth  himself  at  the  heart  grieved)  "  men  of  understanding 
''  are''  already  so  "  little  set  by  ^^ :"  how  should  their  minds 
whom  the  love  of  so  precious  a  jewel  filleth  with  secret  jea- 
lousy even  in  regard  of  the  least  things  which  may  any  way 
hinder  the  flourishing  estate  thereof,  choose  but  misdoubt 
lest  this  discipline,  which  always  you  match  with  divine 
doctrine  as  her  natural  and  true  sister,  be  found  unto  all 

1>  SutcliffedcPie8byt.i34:  "Le-  "  Vulcania  disciplinam  excudent : 

"  gibus  nostm  antiquatis,  et  ho-  "  coqui  etiam   aderunt,  ut  aliquid 

'*  minibus  doctis  ab  Ecclesise  clavo  "  sit  ia  presbyterio  insipido  con- 

'*  (quam  secundum  leges  et  divinas  "  dimenti :   sutores,  ut  pugnantes 

**  et  bumanas  administrant)  dimotis,  "  presbyterorum    sententias    sarci- 

''presbyteri  se  ad  rem  accingent,  ''ant:    sine  caementariis,  arx  hsec 

•*  Deus  bone,  auales  et  quanti  ho-  "  presbyteralis  sedificari  non  potest : 

••  mines  !   acceaent  primo  Pastores  "  adjungentur  praeterea  aliquot  agri- 

"  quidam  (si  quales  apud  nos  sunt  '*  colarum  et  mercatorum  centurise  : 

•*  scire  cupiatis)  adolescentuli  pleri-  "  pharmacopolce  vero  non  recte  de- 

"  que  novi,  rerum  imperiti,  cui  pueros  "  siderabuntur,  multo  enim  illis  opus 

*'  male  credideris,  aut  unum  servii-  "  erit  belleboro.   At^ue  istis  ita  con- 

**  lum ;  qui  seipsos  vix  regunt,  tan-  "  stitutis  et  consarcmatis,  quis  non 

"  tum  abest  ut  principes  regere  pos-  "  presbyterium  istiusmodi  omnibus 

**  sint.  Aderunt  etiam  (r6c7riT5<^a«7  **  archiepiscopis,  episcopis,  et  reli- 

,  NT*     !._  _^  .^_^i-_-u__u-*:  "  qujg  ecclesiae  Anglicanae  modera- 

toribus  prseferat  ?"] 


*'  livphv)  Presbyteri,  viri  bene  barbati 
**  et  tetrici,  quorum  plurimse  sunt 


'  species :  eorum  enim  nonnoUi  ar-        ^^  Sap.  vi.  24, 

'  iifices  sunt,  ut  fabri,  qui  nobis  arte        i'  Ecclus.  xxvi.  28 
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kinds  of  knowledge  a  step-mother'^  \  seeing  that  the  greatest  preface, 
worldly  hopes,  which  are  proposed  unto  the  chiefest  kind  of '— 


learning;  ye  seek  utterly  to  extirpate  as  weeds,  and  have 
grounded  your  platform  on  such  propositions  as  do  after  a 
sort  undermine  those  most  renowned  habitations,  where 
through  the  goodness  of  Almighty  God  all  conmiendable 
arts  and  sciences  are  with  exceeding  great  industry  hitherto 
(and  so  may  they  for  ever  continue)  studied,  proceeded  in, 
and  professed'*?  To  charge  you  as  purposely  bent  to  the 
overthrow  of  that,  wherein  so  many  of  you  have  attained  no 
small  perfection,  were  injurious.  Only  therefore  I  wish  that 
yourselves  did  well  consider,  how  opposite  certain  of  your 
positions  are  unto  the  state  of  collegiate  societies,  whereon 
the  two  universities  consist.  Those  degrees  which  their 
statutes  bind  them  to  take  are  by  your  laws  taken  away '6; 
yourselves  who  have  sought  them  ye  so  excuse,  as  that  ye 
would  have  men  to  think  ye  judge  them  not  allowable, 
but  tolerable  only,  and  to  be  borne  with,  for  some  help  which 
ye  find  in  them  unto  the  fiirtherance  of  your  purposes,  till  the 
corrupt  estate  of  the  Church  may  be  better  reformed.  Your 
laws  forbidding  ecclesiastical  persons  utterly  the  exercise  of 
civil  power  must  needs  deprive  the  heads  and  masters  in  the 
same  colleges  of  all  such  authority  as  now  they  exercise^ 
either  at  home,  by  punishing  the  faults  of  those,  who  not  as 
children  to  their  parents  by  the  law  of  nature,  but  altogether 
by  civil  authority  are  subject  unto  thei^  :  or  abroad  by  keep- 
ing courts  among^  their  tenants.     Your  laws  making  per- 

14  [<'  By  studying    in    comers^  ''  deacons,  that   think   crusts   too 

''  many  melancholy  model-makers,  '*  ffood  for  learned  men."   Sutcliffe, 

'*  and  church-cobblers  may  be  made,  F^se  Semblant,  &c.  134.] 
•*  but  not  one  sound  divine  :  for        **  [Technical  words,  for  the  three 

"  scholars  profit  by  mutual   con-  degrees  academical  in  the  several 

"  ference,  disputation,  exercise,  mu-  faculties  :  including  the  faculty  of 

*'  tual  emulation  and  example,  as  arts  ;  for  masters  of  arts  are  all, 

*'  much  as  by  hearing  and  reading :  properly    speaking,    professors    or 

*•  but  those  helps  they  lose  that  teach  reaaers.l 

"in  corners.    There  is  but  small        ^^[Aam.  16:  "  The  titles  of  oure 

"  hope  that  they  would  make  learned  "  universitie,  doctors,  and  bachelors 

"  men,  or  semblant  that  they  mean  **  of  divinitie,  are  not  only  for  vayn 

"  any  such    matter,  when    taking  "  glory  sought  and  graunted,  but 

"  away  the  livings  of  the  clergy,  and  "  there  they  are  the  names  of  course, 

"  hope  of  reward  from  the  learned,  **  conferrea  rather  by  the  prophane 

"  they  turn  men  up  to  live  upon  "  judgments  of  them  that  know  not 

"  pensions,  and   to    stand   to  the  "  what  office  of  the  Church  they 

'*  courtesy  of  unlettered  elders  and  "  belong  too,"  &c.] 
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PREFACE,  manent  inequality  amongst  ministers  a  thing  repugnant  to 
"^  ■' —  the  word  of  God,  enforce  those  colleges,  the  seniors  whereof 
are  all  or  any  part  of  them  ministers  under  the  government 
of  a  master  in  the  same  vocation,  to  choose  as  ofb  as  they  meet 
together  a  new  president.  For  if  so  ye  judge  it  necessary  to 
do  in  synods,  for  the  avoiding  of  permanent  inequality 
among^  ministers,  the  same  cause  must  needs  even  in  these 
collegiate  assemblies  enforce  the  like.  Except  peradventure 
ye  mean  to  avoid  all  such  absurdities,  by  dissolving  those 
corporations,  and  by  bringing  the  universities  unto  the  form 
of  the  school  of  Geneva.  Which  thing  men  the  rather  are 
inclined  to  look  for,  inasmuch  as  the  ministry,  whereinto 
thdr  founders  with  singular  providence  have  by  the  same 
statutes  appointed  them  necessarily  to  enter  at  a  certain  time^ 
your  laws  bind  them  much  more  necessarily  to  forbear^  till 
some  parish  abroad  call  for  them  ^ 7. 

[4.]  Your  opinion  concerning  the  law  civil  is  that  the 
knowledge  thereof  might  be  spared,  as  a  thing  which  this 
land  doth  not  need^®.  Professors  in  that  kind  being  few,  ye 
are  the  bolder  to  spurn  at  them,  and  not  to  dissemble  your 
minds  as  concerning  their  removal :  in  whose  studies  although 
myself  have  not  much  been  conversant,  nevertheless  exceed- 
ing great  cause  I  see  there  is  to  wish  that  thereunto  more 
encouragement  were  giveh ;  as  well  for  the  singular  treasures 
of  wisdom  therein  contained,  as  also  for  the  great  use  we 
have  thereof,  both  in  decision  of  certain  kinds  of  causes 
arising  daily  within  ourselves,  and  especially  for  commerce 
with  nations  abroad,  whereunto  that  knowledge  is  most 
requisite.  The  reasons  wherewith  ye  would  persuade  that 
Scripture  is  the  only  rule  to  frame  all  our  actions  by,  are  in 
every  respect  as  effectual  for  proof  that  the  same  is  the  only 
law  whereby  to  determine  all  our  civil  controversies.  And 
then  what  doth  let,  but  that  as  those  men  may  have  their 

17  [Ded.  of  Disc,  transl.  by  T.  C.  **  maintainiDg  of  civilians,  as  the  law 

P*  '^^0  *'  already  maketh  no  great  necessity 

1^  Humb.  Motion  to  the  L.  L.  "  of  them,  having  little  other  way 

p.  50.  ["As  for  the  canon  law,  it  is  ''to  set  them  on  work,  but  by  the 

**  no  way  hurtfd,  but  good  for  the  "  canon  law :  if  such  men's  studies 

**  state  of   this  realm,  if  it  were  ''  were  converted  another  way  to 

''  abolished :  being,  as  hereafter  will  "  more  profit,  in  the  Church  and 

''  appear,  not  necessary  but  danger-  "  commonwealth,  little  or  no  loss  or 

"  ous  to  the  state. ...  As  for  the  "  inconvenience  would  follow."] 


in  respect  of  the  Civil  Law, 
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desire^  who  frankly  broach  it  already  that  the  work  of  reform- 
ation will  never  be  perfect,  till  the  law  of  Jesus  Christ  be  re- 
ceived alone ;  so  pleaders  and  counsellors  may  bring  their  books 
of  the  common  law,  and  bestow  them  as  the  students  of  curious 
and  needless  arts^^  did  theirs  in  the  Apostles'  time?  I  leave 
them  to  scan  how  far  those  words  of  yours  may  reach,  wherein 
ye  declare  that,  whereas  now  many  houses  lie  waste  through 
inordinate  suits  of  law,  ^^  this  one  thing  will  shew  the  ex- 
'^  cellency  of  discipline  for  the  wealth  of  the  realm,  and  quiet 
'^  of  subjects ;  that  the  Church  is  to  censure  such  a  party  who 
'^  is  apparently  troublesome  and  contentious,  and  without 
''  reasonahle  cause  upon  a  mere  will  and  stomach  doth  vex  and 
''  molest  his  brother,  and  trouble  the  country^o/'  For  mine 
own  part  I  do  not  see  but  that  it  might  very  well  agree  with 
your  principles,  if  your  discipline  were  fully  planted,  even  to 
send  out  your  writs  of  surcease  unto  all  courts  of  England 
besides,  for  the  most  things  handled  in  them^^ 

[5.]    A  great  deal  further  I  might  proceed  and  descend 


PREFACBi 

Ch.Yiii.5. 


19  Acts  xix.  19. 

^  Humb.  Motion,  p.  74. 

21  [Bp.  Cooper,  Adm.  to  the 
people  of  England,  (1588,)  p.  86: 
'*  Tne  canon  law  must  be  utterly 
**  taken  away,  with  all  offices  to  the 
**  same  belonging. . .  .The  use  and 
**  study  of  the  civU  law  will  be  utterly 
**  overthrown.  For  the  civilians  in 
"  this  realm  live  not  by  the  use  of 
"  the  civil  law,  but  by  the  offices  of 
'*  the  canon  law,  and  such  things  as 
*'  are  within  the  compass  thereof. 
*'  And  if  you  take  those  offices  and 
"  functions  away,  and  those  matters 
"  wherewith  they  deal  in  the  canon 
"  law,  you  must  needs  take  away 
''  the  hope  of  reward,  and  by  that 
''  means  their  whole  study."  Sut- 
diffe.  Remonstrance  to  the  De- 
monstr;  of  Disc.  p.  41  :  "  That 
**  which  is  needless,  is  unlawful.  All 
"courts  of  record,  as  chancery 
"  and  common-pleas,  &c.  shall  l^ 
"  found  needless,  if  the  consistory 
"  of  presbyters  and  elders  were  set 
"  up :  which  is  only  needful  in  the 
"  church  or  congregation  of  the 
*'  faithful  brethren,  because  they 
"  may  determine  all  matters  wherein 


"  any  breach  of  charity  may  be ;  as 
"  the  admonitioner  saith :  Etgo^  all 
"  courts  of  record,  as  chancery, 
''  common  pleas,  &c.  bv  their  reason 
"  will  be  found  unlawnil :"  and  see 
p.  178,  where,  Udall  having  said, 
"  Governors  of  the  Church  may 
'*  not  meddle  but  in  matters  eccle- 
"  siastical  only,. .  in  deciding  of  con- 
"  troversies,  m  doctrine  and  man- 
''  ners,  as  far  as  appertaineth  to  the 
<<  conscience,"  Sutchffis  remarks  : 
'*  This  one  limit  of  authority  will 
"  carry  all  causes  (though  most 
"  civil  in  their  nature  and  practice) 
"  out  of  all  courts  in  the  land  unto 
"  their  elderships.  First,  the  chan- 
"  eery,  that  decideth  matters  of 
"  controversy  by  conscience,  is 
"  clearly  dammea  up,  and  maj  go 
"  pick  paigles"  (i.  e.  cowshps). 
'*  And  are  any  other  civil  courts  in 
"better  case?  No  verily:  for  can 
"  any  controversy  be  betwixt  man 
"  and  man,  but  it '  appertaineth  to 
'*  conscience,'  to  give  the  matter 
"  contended  for  unto  him  to  whom 
"of  right  it  is  due?"  See  also 
"  False  Semblant,"  &c.  page  1329 
I33-] 


182  Tendency  of  Puritan  Piinci^le^  exemplified  in 

PRBFACB,  lower.  But  forasmuch  as  against  all  these  and  the  like 
^'"^^^  difficulties  your  answer  is^^^  that  we  ought  to  search  what 
things  are  consonant  to  Good's  will,  not  which  be  most 
for  our  own  ease;  and  therefore  that  your  discipline  being 
(for  such  is  your  error)  the  absolute  commandment  of 
Almighty  God,  it  must  be  received  although  the  world  by 
receiving  it  should  be  clean  turned  upside  down  ;  herein 
lieth  the  greatest  danger  of  all.  For  whereas  the  name  of 
divine  authority  is  used  to  countenance  these  things,  which 
are  not  the  commandments  of  God,  but  your  own  erroneous 
collections;  on  him  ye  must  father  whatsoever  ye  shall 
afterwai'ds  be  led,  either  to  do  in  withstanding  the  adver- 
saries of  your  cause,  or  to  think  in  maintenance  of  your 
doings.  And  what  this  may  be,  God  doth  know.  In  such 
kinds  of  error  the  mind  once  imagining  itself  to  seek  the 
execution  of  God^s  will,  laboureth  forthwith  to  remove  both 
things  and  persons  which  any  way  hinder  it  from  taking 
place ;  and  in  such  cases  if  any  strange  or  new  thing  seem 
requisite  to  be  done,  a  strange  and  new  opinion  concerning 
the  lawfulness  thereof  is  withal  received  and  broached  under 
countenance  of  divine  authority. 

[6.]  One  example*^^  herein  may  serve  for  many,  to  shew 
that  false  ophiions,  touching  the  will  of  God  to  have  things 
done,  are  wont  to  bring  forth  mighty  and  violent  practices 
against  the  hinderances  of  them;  and  those  practices  new 
opinions  more  pernicious  than  the  first,  yea  most  extremely 
sometimes  opposite  to  that  which  the  first  did  seem  to 
intend.  Where  the  people  took  upon  them  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  Church  by  casting  out  popish  superstition,  they 
having  received  from  their  pastors  a  general  instruction 
'^  that  whatsoever  the  heavenly  Father  hath  not  planted 
''  must  be  rooted  out^^,^'  proceeded  in  some  foreign  places 
BO  far  that  down  went  oratories  and  the  very  temples  of 
Qt>d  themselves.     For  as  they  chanced  to  take  the  compass 

22  CJounterp.  page  io8  :  "  His"  "  is  according  to  God  his  will."] 

(Ck>sins'8)  "  first  reasons  are  drawn  28  [gee  Abp.  Whitgift's  Ezhorta- 

**  from  the  inconvenienceR,  which  tion  prefixed  to  the  Answer  to  the 

"he  thinketh  will  come  into  the  Admonition,  ist  ed.  p.  13 — 16.] 

*'  Church  by  this  means  ;   as  re-  24  Matth.  xv.  13.     [See  Brandt, 

*'  quiring  rather  (like  a  civilian  not  Hist,  of  the  Reform,  in  the  Low 

''  a  divine)  what  is  safe,  than  what  Countries :  B.  ii.  and  vii.] 
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of  their  commission   stricter  or   larger,   so   their  dealings  prbfach, 

were  accordingly  more  or  less  moderate.     Amongst  others '- 

there  sprang  up  presently  one  kind  of  men,  with  whose  zeal 
and  forwardness  the  rest  being  compared  were  thought  to 
be  marvellous  cold  and  dull.  These  grounding  themselves 
on  rules  more  general;  that  whatsoever  the  law  of  Christ 
commandeth  not,  thereof  Antichrist  is  the  author :  and  that 
whatsoever  Antichrist  or  his  adherents  did  in  the  world, 
the  true  professors  of  Christ  are  to  undo;  found  out  many 
things  more  than  others  had  done,  the  extirpation  whereof 
was  in  their  conceit  as  necessary  as  of  any  thing  before 
removed.  Hereupon  they  secretly  made  their  doleful  com- 
plaints every  where  as  they  went  2^,  that  albeit  the  world 
did  begin  to  profess  some  disUke  of  that  which  was  evil 
in  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  yet  fruits  worthy  of  a  true 
repentance  were  not  seen;  and  that  if  men  did  repent  as 
they  ought,  they  must  endeavour  to  purge  the  earth  of 
all  manner  evil,  to  the  end  there  might  follow  a  new  world 
afterward,  wherein  righteousness  only  should  dwell.  Private 
repentance  they  said  must  appear  by  eveiy  man^s  fashioning 
his  own  life  contrary  unto  the  customs  and  orders  of  this 
present  world,  both  in  greater  things  and  in  less.  To  this 
purpose  they  had  always  in  their  mouths  those  greater  things, 
charity,  faith,  the  true  fear  of  God,  the  cross,  the  mortifica- 
tion of  the  flesh  2^.      AQ   their  exhortations  were  to  set 

^  Guv  de  Br^8  contre  TErreur  1632.     "The  said  Saravia  save  in  a 

des  Anaoaptistes,  p.  3.     ["  La  ra-  '*  certain  letter,  which  I  invself  have 

"  cine,  source,  et   fondement   des  "  seen,  that  '  Guido  de  Br^s  com- 

"  Anabaptistes    ou  Rebaptisez    de  "  municated  this  Confession  to  such 

'*  nostre  temps :    avec  tres  ample  "  ministers  as  he  could  find,  de- 

"  refutation  des  arguments  princi-  "  siring  them  to  correct  what  they 

"  paux,  par  lesquels  ils  ont  accous-  "  thought  amiss  in  it ;    so  that  it 

"  tum^    de    troubler    TEglise    de  "  was  not  to  be  considered  as  one 

"  nostre  Seigneur  Jesus  Christ,  et  "  man's  work ;   but  that  none  who 

"  seduire  les  simples.     Le  tout  re-  "  were  concerned  in  it  ever  designed 

"  duit  en  trois  livres,  par  Guy  de  "  it  for  a  rule  of  faith  to  others, 

**  Br^s.    Chez  Pierre  de  S.  Andre,  **  but  only  for  a  scriptural  proof  of 

"  MDXCV,*'  small  4to  pp.  903,  no  "  what  they  themselves  believed.' " 

place  of  publication  mentioned.  The  Brandt's  Hist,  of  the  Reform,  in 

author  was  a  pastor  at  Lille  and  the  Low  Countries,  Eng.  Transl.  I, 

Valenciennes,  and  with  Saravia  and  143.      De    Br^    was    hanged    at 

three  or  four  others  was  a  principal  Valenciennes  by  the  government  of 

author  of  "  A  Confession  of  Faith  Philip  II,  in  1567.     Ibid.   p.  250. 

"  of  the  Reformed  Churches  of  the  Anabaptism  began  by  his  account 

"Low  Countries,  1561  or  1562,"  in  Lower  Saxony,  about  152 1.] 
adopted  by  the  States  of  Holland  in        ^  P.  4. 


184  I^  Anabaptist^  Notians  of  the  Bible, 

PREFACE,  light  of  the  things  in  this  world,  to  count  riches  and  honours 

— '■ '-  vanity,  and  in  token  thereof  not  only  to  seek  neither,  but 

if  men  were  possessors  of  both,  even  to  cast  away  the  one 
and  resign  the  other,  that  all  men  might  see  their  unfeigned 
conversion  unto  Christ  ^7.  They  were  solicitors  of  men  to 
fasts  2  8^  to  often  meditations  of  heavenly  things,  and  as  it 
were  conferences  in  secret  with  God  by  prayers,  not  framed 
according  to  the  frozen  manner  of  the  world,  but  expressing 
such  fervent  desires  as  might  even  force  God  to  hearken 
unto  them.  Where  they  found  men  in  diet,  attire,  furni- 
ture of  house,  or  any  other  way,  observers  of  civility  and 
decent  order,  such  they  reproved  as  being  carnally  and 
earthly  minded.  Every  word  otherwise  than  severely  and 
sadly  uttered  seemed  to  pierce  like  a  sword  through  them ^9. 
If  any  man  were  pleasant,  their  manner  was  presently  with 
deep  sighs  to  repeat  those  words  of  our  Saviour  Christ, 
'^  Woe  be  to  you  which  now  laugh,  for  ye  shall  lament^.'' 
So  great  was  their  delight  to  be  always  in  trouble,  that 
such  as  did  quietly  lead  their  lives,  they  judged  of  all  other 
men  to  be  in  most  dangerous  case.  They  so  much  affected 
to  cross  the  ordinary  custom  in  every  thing,  that  when  other 
men^s  use  was  to  put  on  better  attire,  they  would  be  sure 
to  shew  themselves  openly  abroad  in  worse :  the  ordinary 
names  of  the  days  in  the  week  they  thought  it  a  kind  of 
profaneness  to  use,  and  therefore  accustomed  themselves  to 
make  no  other  distinction  than  by  numbers,  the  First,  Second, 
Third  day^i. 

[7.]  Prom  this  they  proceeded  unto  public  reformation,  first 
ecdesiastical,  and  then  civil.  Touching  the  former,  they 
boldly  avouched  that  themselves  only  had  the  truth,  which 
thing  upon  peril  of  their  lives  they  would  at  all  times  defend ; 
and  that  since  the  apostles  lived,  the  same  was  never  before 
in  all  points  sincerely  taught^^.  Wherefore  that  things  might 
again  be  brought  to  that  ancient  integrity  which  Jesus  Christ 
by  his  word  requireth,  they  began  to  control  the  ministers 
of  the  gospel  for  attributing  so  much  force  and  virtue  unto 
the  scriptures  of  God  read,  whereas  the  truth  was,  that  when 
the  word  is  said  to  engender  faith  in  the  heart,  and  to  con- 

27p.i6.    28p.ii8,ii9.    »p.ii6,i20.    aoLukevi.2S.    8>  p.117.    « p.^o. 
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vert  tte  soul  of  man^  or  to  work  any  such  spiritual  divine  preface, 
efiect,  these  speeches  are  not  thereunto  appliable  as  it  is  — '■ — '-^ 
read  or  preached,  but  as  it  is  ingrafted  in  us  by  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  opening  the  eyes  of  our  understanding, 
and  so  revealing  the  mysteries  of  God,  according  to  that  which 
Jeremy  promised  before  should  be,  saying,  "  I  will  put  my 
*'  law  in  their  inward  parts,  and  I  will  write  it  in  their 
"  hearts  ^3/^  The  Book  of  God  they  notwithstanding  for  the 
most  part  so  admired,  that  other  disputation  against  their 
opinions  than  only  by  allegation  of  Scripture  they  would  not 
hear;  besides  it  they  thought  no  other  writings  in  the  world 
should  be  studied ;  insomuch  as  one  of  their  great  prophets  ex- 
horting them  to  cast  away  all  respects  unto  human  writings, 
so  far  to  his  motion  they  condescended,  that  as  many  as  had 
any  books  save  the  Holy  Bible  in  their  custody,  they  brought 
and  set  them  publicly  on  fire^**.  When  they  and  their  Bibles 
were  alone  together,  what  strange  fantastical  opinion  soever 
at  any  time  entered  into  their  heads,  their  use  was  to  think 
the  Spirit  taught  it  them.  Their  phrensies  concerning  our 
Saviour^s  incarnation,  the  state  of  soids  departed,  and  such- 
like^^,  are  things  needless  to  be  rehearsed.  And  forasmuch 
as  they  were  of  the  same  suite  with  those  of  whom  the  apo- 
stle speaketh,  saying,  ^^  They  are  still  learning,  but  never 
"  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  truth  ^V  it  was  no  marvel  to 
see  them  every  day  broach  some  new  thing,  not  heard  of 
before.  Which  restless  levity  they  did  interpret  to  be  their 
growing  to  spiritual  perfection,  and  a  proceeding  from  faith 
to  faith37.  The  differences  amongst  them  grew  by  this  mean 
in  a  manner  infinite,  so  that  scarcely  was  there  found  any  one 
of  them,  the  forge  of  whose  brain  was  not  possessed  with 
some  special  mystery.  Whereupon,  although  their  mutual 
contentions^®  were  most  fiercely  prosecuted  amongst  them- 
selves, yet  when  they  came  to  defend  the  cause  common  to 
them  all  against  the  adversaries  of  their  faction,  they  had 
ways  to  lick  one  another  whole ;  the  sounder  in  his  own  per- 
suasion excusing  the  dear  brethren^^,  which  were  not  so  far 
enlightened,  and  professing  a  charitable  hope  of  the  mercy  of 

**  Jcr.  xxxi.  33.   [De  Bres,  p.  81,        ^  [De  Br^s,  1.  ii.  and  iii.] 
92.]  ^  2  Tim.  iii.  7,  p.  65.        87  p.  66. 

*•  p.  27.  [and  702.]  ^  p.  135-  *•  P-  25- 


186  I%e  AnabaptUW  Notions  of  the  Sacraments. 

PREFACE,  God  towards  them  notwitlistanding  their  swerving  from  him 

'-^  in  some  things.     Their  own  ministers  they  highly  magnified 

as  men  whose  vocation  was  from  God^O;  the  rest  their  man- 
ner was  to  term  disdainftdly  Scribes  and  Pharisees  ^^,  to 
account  their  calling  a  human  creature,  and  to  detain  the 
people  as  much  as  might  be  from  hearing  them.  As  touching 
Sacraments  ^2,  Baptism  administered  in  the  Church  of  Bome 
they  judged  to  be  but  an  execrable  mockery  and  no  baptism ; 
both  because  the  ministers  thereof  in  the  Papacy  are  wicked 
idolaters,  lewd  persons,  thieves  and  murderers,  cursed  crea- 
tures, ignorant  beasts ;  and  also  for  that  to  baptize  is  a  proper 
action  belonging  unto  none  but  the  Church  of  Christ,  whereas 
Bome  is  Antichrist's  synagogue.  The  custom  of  using  god- 
fathers and  godmothers  at  christenings  they  scomed*^.  Bap- 
tizing of  infants,  although  confessed  by  themselves  to  have 
been  continued  ever  sithence  the  very  Apostles'  own  times, 
yet  they  altogether  condemned ;  partly  because  srmdry  errors 
are  of  no  less  antiquity**;  and  partly  for  that  there  is  no 
commandment  in  the  gospel  of  Christ  which  saith,  "  Baptize 
''infants*^/'  but  he  "contrariwise  in  saying,  '^  Go  preach 
"  and  baptize,''  doth  appoint  that  the  minister  of  baptism 
shall  in  that  action  first  administer  doctrine,  and  then  baptism ; 
as  also  in  saying,  ^^  Whosoever  doth  believe  and  is  baptized," 
he  appointeth  that  the  party  to  whom  baptism  is  administered 
shall  first  believe  and  then  be  baptized;  to  the  end  that 
believing  may  go  before  this  sacrament  in  the  receiver,  no 
otherwise  than  preaching  in  the  giver;  sith  equally  in  both ^6, 
'the  law  of  Christ  declareth  not  only  what  things  are  required, 
but  also  in  what  order  they  are  required.  The  Eucharist  they 
received  (pretending  our  Lord  and  Saviour's  example)  after 
supper ;  and  for  avoiding  all  those  impieties  which  have  been 
groimded  upon  the  mystical  words  of  Christ,  '^This  is  my 
"  body,  this  is  my  blood,"  they  thought  it  not  safe  to  mention 
either  body  or  blood  iq  that  sacrament,  but  rather  to  abrogate 
both,  and  to  use  no  words  but  these,  ^^  Take,  eat,  declare  the 
"  death  of  our  Lord :  Drink,  shew  forth  our  Lord's  death*^/' 
In  rites  and  ceremonies  their  profession  was  hatred  of  all 
conformity  with  the  Church  of  Bome  :  for  which  cause  they 

^P.7i-    .,     <>p.i24.  -"p. 764.         ^p.748.         -"p. 514. 

*^  p. 722, 726, 688.  '••p.518.   .        -*7p.38. 
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would  rather  endure  any  torment  than  observe  the  solemn  pREFACEb 
festivals  which  others  did,  inasmuch  as  Antichrist  (they  said)  ^'^^^^'°' 
was  the  first  inventor  of  them^^, 

[8.]  The  pretended  end  of  their  civil  reformation  was  that 
Christ  might  have  dominion  over  all;  that  all  crowns  and 
sceptres  might  be  thrown  down  at  his  feet;  that  no  other 
might  reign  over  Christian  men  but  he,  no  regiment  keep 
them  in  awe  but  his  discipline,  amongst  them  no  sword  at  all 
be  carried  besides  his,  the  sword  of  spiritual  excommunication. 
For  this  cause  they  laboured  with  all  their  might  in  over- 
turning the  seats  of  magistracy  *9,  because  Christ  hath  said^ 
'^  Kings  of  nations^o/'  in  abolishing  the  execution  of  justice**, 
because  Christ  hath  said,  ^^  Resist  not  evil  /'  in  forbidding 
oaths,  the  necessary  means  of  judicial  trial  ^^^  because  Christ 
hath  said,  ^^  Swear  not  at  all :''  finally,  in  bringing  in  com- 
munity of  goods  *3^  because  Christ  by  his  apostles  hath  given 
the  world  such  example,  to  the  end  that  men  might  excel  one 
another  not  in  wealth  the  pillar  of  secular  authority,  but  in 
virtue. 

[9.]  These  men  at  the  first  were  only  pitied  in  their  error, 
and  not  much  withstood  by  any;  the  great  humility,  zeal,  and 
devotion,  which  appeared  to  be  in  them,  was  in  all  men's 
opinion  a  pledge  of  their  harmless  meaning.  The  hardest  that 
men  of  sound  understanding  conceived  of  them  was  but  this, 
''  O  quam  honesta  voluntate  nnseri  errant !  With  how  good  a 
"  meaning  these  poor  souls  do  evil^  V*  Luther  made  request 
unto  Frederick  duke  of  Saxony**,  that  within  his  dominion 
they  might  be  favourably  dealt  with  and  spared,  for  that 
(their  error  exempted)  they  seemed  otherwise  right  good 
men.  By  means  of  which  merciftd  toleration  they  gathered 
strength,  much  more  than  was  safe  for  the  state  of  the 
commonwealth  wherein  they  lived.  They  had  their  secret 
comer-meetings  and  assemblies  in  the  night,  the  people 
flocked  unto  them  by  thousands  *^ 

[10.]  The  means  whereby  they  both  allured  and  retained 
so  great  multitudes  were  most  efiectual :  first,  a  wonderful  show 


4«  p.  122.        49  p.  841.        50  ["L^e  xxii.  25.]        *•  p.  83a.       M  p.  849. 
'  p.  40.  *4  Lactant.  de  Justit.  lib.  v.  c.  19.  [p.  480,  ed.  Oxon.  1684.] 

•p. 6.  *«  p. 4, 20, 41, 42. 


188  Arts  employed  by  the  Anabaptists. 

PREFACE,  of  zeal  towards  God,  wherewith  they  seemed  to  be  even  rapt 

Ch.  Tiii.  II.  , 

in  every  thing  they  spake :  secondly,  a  hatred  of  sin,  and  a 

singular  love  of  integrity,  which  men  did  think  to  be  much 
more  than  ordinary  in  them,  by  reason  of  the  custom  which 
they  had  to  fill  the  ears  of  the  people  with  invectives  against 
their  authorized  guides,  as  well  spiritual  as  civil :  thirdly,  the 
bountiful  relief  wherewith  they  eased  the  broken  estate  of 
such  needy  creatures,  as  were  in  that  respect  the  more  apt 
to  be  drawn  away57  •.  fourthly,  a  tender  compassion  which 
they  were  thought  to  take  upon  the  miseries  of  the  common 
sort,  over  whose  heads  their  manner  was  even  to  pour  down 
showers  of  tears,  in  complaining  that  no  respect  was  had  unto 
them,  that  their  goods  were  devoured  by  wicked  cormorants, 
their  persons  had  in  contempt,  all  liberty  both  temporal  and 
spiritual  taken  from  themes,  that  it  was  high  time  for  God 
now  to  hear  their  groans,  and  to  send  them  deliverance : 
lastly,  a  cunning  sleight  which  they  had  to  stroke  and  smooth 
up  the  minds  of  their  followers,  as  well  by  appropriating  unto 
them  all  the  favourable  titles.,  the  good  words,  and  the  gracious 
promises  in  Scripture ;  as  also  by  casting  the  contrary  always 
on  the  heads  of  such  as  were  severed  from  that  retinue. 
Whereupon  the  people's  conmion  acclamation  unto  such 
deceivers  was, ''  These  are  verily  the  men  of  Gt)d,  these  are 
"  his  true  and  sincere  prophets  ^^/^  If  any  such  prophet  or 
man  of  God  did  suffer  by  order  of  law  condign  and  deserved 
punishment^  were  it  for  felony,  rebellion,  murder,  or  what 
else,  the  people,  (so  strangely  were  their  hearts  enchanted,) 
as  though  blessed  Saint  Stephen  had  been  again  martyred^ 
did  lament  that  God  took  away  his  most  dear  servants  from 
them^. 

[ii.]  In  all  these  things  being  fully  persuaded,  that  what 
they  did,  it  was  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  and  that  all  men 
should  do  the  like ;  there  remained,  after  speculation,  practice, 
whereby  the  whole  world  thereimto  (if  it  were  possible) 
might  be  framed.  This  they  saw  could  not  be  done  but  with 
mighty  opposition  and  resistance ;  against  which  to  strengthen 
themselves,  they  secretly  entered  into  league  of  association^*. 
And  peradventure  considering,  that  although  they  were  many^ 

•^P-55.  *»p.6.7.  Wp.^.  «0p.37.  «ip.6. 
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yet  long  wars  would  in  time  waste  them  out;  they  began  to  preface 

think  whether  it  might  not  be  that  God  would  have  them  do, ~ 

for  their  speedy  and  mighty  increase,  the  same  which  some« 
time  God's  own  chosen  people,  the  people  of  Israel,  did.  Glad 
and  fain  they  were  to  have  it  so ;  which  very  desire  was  itself 
apt  to  breed  both  an  opinion  of  possibility,  and  a  willingness 
to  gather  arguments  of  likelihood,  that  so  God  himself  would 
have  it.  Nothing  more  clear  unto  their  seeming,  than  that 
a  new  Jerusalem  being  often  spoken  of  in  Scripture,  they 
undoubtedly  were  themselves  that  new  Jerusalem,  and  the 
old  did  by  way  of  a  certain  figurative  resemblance  signify 
what  they  should  both  be  and  do.  Here  they  drew  in  a  sea 
of  matter,  by  applying  all  things  imto  their  own  company, 
which  are  any  where  spoken  concerning  divine  favours  and 
benefits  bestowed  upon  the  old  conmionwealth  of  Israel: 
concluding  that  as  Israel  was  delivered  out  of  Egypt,  so  they 
spiritually  out  of  the  Egypt  of  this  world's  servile  thraldom 
unto  sin  and  superstition;  as  Israel  was  to  root  out  the 
idolatrous  nations,  and  to  plant  instead  of  them  a  people 
which  feared  God;  so  the  same  Lord's  good  will  and  pleasure 
was  now,  that  these  new  Israelites  should,  under  the  conduct 
of  other  Joshuas,  Samsons,  and  Gideons,  perform  a  work 
no  less  miraculous  in  casting  out  violently  the  wicked  from 
the  earth,  and  establishing  the  kingdom  of  Christ  with  perfect 
liberty :  and  therefore,  as  the  cause  why  the  children  of 
Israel  took  unto  one  man  many  wives,  might  be  lest  the 
casualties  of  war  should  any  way  hinder  the  promise  of  God 
concerning  their  multitude  from  taking  effect  in  them;  so  it 
was  not  imlike  that  for  the  necessary  propagation  of  Christ's 
kingdom  imder  the  Gospel  the  Lord  was  content  to  allow  as 
much.  * 

[i  a.]  Now  whatsoever  they  did  in  such  sort  collect  out  of 
Scripture,  when  they  came  to  justify  or  persuade  it  imto 
others,  all  was  the  heavenly  Father's  appointment,  his  com- 
mandment, his  will  and  charge.  Which  thing  is  the  very 
point,  in  regard  whereof  I  have  gathered  this  declaration. 
For  my  purpose  herein  is  to  shew,  that  when  the  minds  of 
men  are  once  erroneously  persuaded  that  it  is  the  will  of  God 
to  have  those  things  done  which  they  fancy,  their  opinions 
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PREFACE,  are  as  thorns  in  their  sides^  never  suffering  them  to  take  rest- 
— '. — 2l  till  they  have  brought  their  speculations  into  practice.  The 
lets  and  impediments  of  which  practice  their  restless  desire 
and  study  to  remove  leadeth  them  every  day  forth  by  the 
hand  into  other  more  dangerous  opinions,  sometimes  quite 
and  clean  contrary  to  their  first  pretended  meanings :  so  as 
what  will  grow  out  of  such  errors  as  go  masked  under  the 
cloak  of  divine  authority,  impossible  it  is  that  ever  the  wit  of 
man  should  imagine,  till  time  have  brought  forth  the  fruits  of 
them  :  for  which  cause  it  behoveth  wisdom  to  fear  the  sequels 
thereof,  even  beyond  all  apparent  cause  of  fear.  These  men, 
in  whose  mouths  at  the  first  sounded  nothing  but  only  morti- 
fication of  the  flesh,  were  come  at  the  length  to  think  they 
might  lawftdly  have  their  six  or  seven  wives  apiece;  they 
which  at  the  first  thought  judgment  and  justice  itself  to 
be  merciless  cruelty,  accounted  at  the  length  their  own  hands 
sanctified  with  being  embrued  in  Christian  blood ;  they  who 
at  the  first  were  wont  to  beat  down  all  dominion,  and  to  urge 
against  poor  constables,  "  Kings  of  nations  /^  had  at  the 
length  both  consuls  and  kings  of  their  own  erection  amongst 
themselves  :  finally,  they  which  could  not  brook  at  the  first 
that  any  man  should  seek,  no  not  by  law,  the  recovery  of 
goods  injuriously  taken  or  withheld  from  him,  were  grown  at 
the  last  to  think  they  could  not  offer  imto  God  more  accept- 
able sacrifice,  than  by  turning  their  adversaries  clean  out  of 
house  and  home,  and  by  enriching  themselves  with  all  kind 
of  spoil  and  pillage ;  which  thing  being  laid  to  their  charge, 
they  had  in  a  readiness  their  answer^a^  that  now  the  time  was 
come,  when  according  to  our  Saviour's  promise,  "  the  meek 
"  ones  must  inherit  the  earth  ^/'  and  that  their  title  hereunto 
was  the  same  which  the  righteous  Israelites  had  unto  the 
goods  of  the  wicked  Egyptians^*. 

[13.]  Wherefore  sith  the  world  hath  had  in  these  men  so 
fresh  experience,  how  dangerous  such  active  errors  are,  it 
must  not  offend  you  though  touching  the  sequel  of  your 
present  mispersuasions  much  more  be  doubted,  than  your 
own  intents  and  purposes  do  haply  aim  it.     And  yet  your 

«^  p.  41.  «3  Malt.  V.  5.  ^  Exod.  xi.  2. 
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words  already  are   somewhat^  when   ye    affirm^  that  your  prepacb, 

Pastors^  Doctors,  Elders,  and  Deacons,  ought  to  be  in  this '—^ 

Church  of  England,  "  whether  her  Majesty  and  our  state 
'^  will  or  no^^/'  when  for  the  animating  of  your  confederates 
ye  publish  the  musters  which  ye  have  made  of  your  own 
bands,  and  proclaim  them  to  amount  I  know  not  to  how  many 
thousands^;  when  ye  threaten,  that  sith  neither  your  suits  to 
the  parliament,  nor  supplications  to  our  convocation-house, 
neither  your  defences  by  writing,  nor  challenges  of  disputation 


^  Mart,  in  his  third  Libel. 

^  [Second  Adm.  p.  59,  (misprint 
for  65,)  ed.  16 1 7.  "We  beseech 
"  you  to  pity  this  case,  and  to  pro- 
"  vide  for  it ;  it  is  the  case  already 
*'  of  many  a  thousand  in  this  land ; 
"  yea,  it  is  the  case  of  as  many  as 
"  seek  the  Lord  aright,  and  desire 
"  to  have  his  own  orders  restored. 
"  Great  troubles  will  come  of  it,  if 
"  it  be  not  provided  for ;  even  the 
"  same  God  that  hath  stirred  me,  a 
"  man  unknown,  to  speak,  though 
**  those  poor  men  which  are  locked 
"up  in  Newgate,  neither  do,  nor 
"  can  be  suffered  to  speak,  will  daily 
"  stir  up  more." 

Str.  Whitg.  IL  18.  (from  a  MS.) 
"  One  of  our  late  libellers  "  [marg. 
Marty n]  "  brag|[eth  of  100,000 
"  bands :  and  wisheth  the  parlia- 
"  ment  to  bring  in  this  reformation 
"  though  it  be  by  withstanding  the 
"  Queen's  M^esty." 

Ibid.  191.  in  1502,  the  Barrow- 
its  "  were  reckoned  to  amount  to 
"  20,000  by  Sir  W.  Raleigh,  in 
"  a  speech  of  his  in  the  last  parlia- 
"ment." 

"  You  are  too  broad  with  Mar- 
"  tin's  brood,  for  he  hath  100,000 
"  that  will  set  their  hands  to  his 
"articles,  and  shew  the  Queen." 
Pap  with  an  Hatchet.  (Of  this 
pamphlet  see  before,  in  a  note  to  the 
Life  of  Hooker.) 

"  Let  the  magistrate  once  con- 
"  aider  what  pestflent  and  dangerous 
"  beasts  these  wretches"  (the  Bi- 
shops) "  are  unto  the  civil  state. 
"  For  either  by  their  own  confes- 
"  sion  they  are  the  bishops  of  the 
"  Devil,  (and  so  by  that  means  will 


"be  the  undoing  of  the  state,  if 
"  they  be  continued  therein,)  or 
"  else  their  places  ought  to  be  in 
"  this  commonwealth  whether  her 
"  Majesty  and  our  State  will  or  no, 
"  because  they  are  not  (as  they  say) 
"  the  Bishops  qf  man.  Are  they 
"  then  the  Bishops  of  God  ?  that  is, 
"  have  they  such  a  calling  as  the 
"  Apostles,  Evangelists,  &c.  had  ? 
"  that  is,  such  a  calling  as  ought 
"  lawfully  to  be  in  a  Christian  com- 
"  monwealth  (unless  the  magistrate 
"  would  imury  the  Church,  yea, 
"  maim,  deK)rm,  and  make  a  mon- 
"  ster  of  the  Church)  whether  the 
"  magistrate  will  or  no."  Ha*  ye 
any  Work  for  a  Cooper  ?  p.  28. 

And  in  the  Epitome,  against  Dr. 
Bridges,  having  auoted  a  passage 
from  Bp.  Aylmer  s  "  Harborough 
"  for  faithful  Subjects,"  in  which 
the  Bishop  had  commended  "  those 
"  that  in  King  Henry  VHL  days 
"  would  not  grant  him  that  his  pro- 
"  clamations  should  have  the  force 
"  of  a  statute,"  Penry  proceeds,  "  1 
"  assure  you,  brother  John,  you 
"  have  spoken  many  things  worthy 
"  the  noting,  and  I  would  our  par- 
"  liament  men  would  mark  this  ac- 
"  tion  done  in  K.  Hen.  VI H.  days, 
"  and  follow  it  in  bringing  in  re- 
"  formation,  and  putting  down  Lord 
'*  Bishops,  with  all  other  points  of 
"  superstition.  They  may  in  your 
"  jud^ent  not  only  do  any  tning 
"  against  their  King's  or  Queen's 
"  mind  (that  is  behovefull  to  the 
"  honour  of  God  and  the  good  of 
"the  commonwealth)  but  even 
"  withstand  the  proceedings  of  their 
"  sovereign."] 
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PREFACE,  in  behalf  of  that  cause  are  able  to  prevail,  we  must  blame 
— '. — ^—  ourselves,  if  to  bring  in  discipline  some  such  means  here- 
after be  used  as  shall  cause  all  our  hearts  to  ache  ^7. 
^'  That  things  doubtful  are  to  be  construed  in  the  better 
"  part/'  is  a  principle  not  safe  to  be  followed  in  matters 
concerning  the  public  state  of  a  conmionweal.  But  how- 
soever these  and  the  like  speeches  be  accounted  as  arrows 
idly  shot  at  random,  without  either  eye  had  to  any  mark, 
or  regard  to  their  lighting-place  ;  hath  not  your  longing 
desire  for  the  practice  of  your  discipline  brought  the  matter 
already  unto  this  demurrer  amongst  you,  whether  the  people 
and  their  godly  pastors  that  -^dcj  afiected  ought  not  to 
make  separation  from  the  rest,  and  to  begin  the  exercise  of 
discipline  without  the  license  of  civil  powers,  which  license 
they  have  sought  for,  and  are  not  heard  ?  Upon  which  ques- 
tion as  ye  have  now  divided  yourselves,  the  warier  sort  of  you 
taking  the  one  part,  and  the  forwarder  in  zeal  the  other ;  so 
in  case  these  earnest  ones  should  prevail,  what  other  sequel 
can  any  wise  man  imagine  but  this,  that  having  first  resolved 
that  attempts  for  discipline  without  superiors  are  lawful,  it 
will  follow  in  the  next  place  to  be  disputed  what  may  be 
attempted  against  superiors  which  will  not  have  the  sceptre 
of  that  discipline  to  rule  over  them  ?  Yea  even  by  you 
which  have  stayed  yourselves  from  running  headlong  with 
the  other  sort,  somewhat  notwithstanding  there  hath  been 
done  without  the  leave  or  liking  of  your  lawful  superiors, 
for  the  exercise  of  a  part  of  your  discipline  amongst  the 
clergy  thereunto    addicted  6«.       And    lest    examination    of 

•7  Demon  8tr.  in  the  Pref.  ["  We  "  tingle,  and  make  us  be  a  by  word 

"  have  souffht  to  advance  the  cause  '*  to  all  that  pass  by  us."] 

"  of  God,  by  humble  suit  to  the  ^  [In  1^67,  some  of  the  ministers 

"  parliament,    bj    supplication    to  who  nad  been  silenced  bv  the  bi- 

"  four  convocation  house,  by  writ-  shops  for  nonconformity  oegan  to 

*'  mg  in  defence  of  it,  and  by  chal-  set  up  separate  assemblies,  using 

"  lenging  to  dispute  for  it :   seeing  the  Geneva  Prayer  Book.     Strype, 

"  none  of  these  means  used  by  us  Parker,  I.  478 — 483.     In  1577,  the 

*'  have  prevailed,  if  it  come  in  bv  same  party,  oy  their  "  use  or  rather 

"  that  means,  which  will  make  aU  "  abuse"  (Bishop  Cox  to  Burghley, 

"  your  hearts  to  ache,  blame  your-  in  Str.  Ann.  II.  li.  611.)  of  propbe- 

"  selves :  for  it  must  prevail,  mau-  svings,    caused    the    inhibition    of 

"  gre  the  malice  of  all  that  stand  tnose  exercises,  (Queen's  letter  to 

"against  it;   or  such  a  judgment  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  ibid.  612.) 

"  must  overtake  this  land,  as  shall  and  the  suspension  of  Archbishop 

**  cause  the  ears  that  hear  thereof  to  Grindal.    (Grind.  342.)      In  1585, 
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principal  parties  therein  should  bring  those  things  to  lights  prefacb, 
which  might  hinder  and  let  your  proceedings ;  behold^  for  a  —  ''^. 
bar  against  that  impediment^  one  opinion  ye  have  newly  added 
unto  the  rest  even  upon  this  occasion^  an  opinion  to  exempt 
you  from  taking  oaths  which  may  turn  to  the  molestation  of 
your  brethren  in  that  cause  ^9.  The  next  neighbour  opinion 
whereunto  when  occasion  requireth  may  follow,  for  dispen- 
sation with  oaths  already  taken,  if  they  afterwards  be  foimd 
to  import  a  necessity  of  detecting  aught  which  may  bring 
such  good  men  into  trouble  or  damage,  whatsoever  the 
cause  be  70.  O  mercifiil  God,  what  man's  wit  is  there  able 
to  sound  the  depth  of  those  dangerous  and  fearful  evils, 
whereinto  our  weak  and  impotent  nature  is  inclinable  to 
sink  itself,  rather  than  to  shew  an  acknowledgment  of  error 
in  that  which  once  we  have  unadvisedly  taken  upon  us  to 
defend,  against  the  stream  as  it  were  of  a  contrary  public 
resolution  I 

[14.]  Wherefore  if  we  any  thing  respect  their  error,  who 
being  persuaded  even  as  you  are  have  gone  further  upon  that 
persuasion  than  you  allow ;  if  we  regard  the  present  state  of 
the  highest  governor  placed  over  us,  if  the  quality  and  dis- 
position of  our  nobles,  if  the  orders  and  laws  of  our  famous 
universities,  if  the  profession  of  the  civil  or  the  practice  of  the 
common  law  amongst  us,  if  the  mischiefs  whereinto  even 
before  our  eyes  so  many  others  have  fallen  headlong  from  no 
less  plausible  and  fair  beginnings  than  yours  are  :  there  is  in 
every  of  these  considerations  most  just  cause  to  fear  lest  our 
hastiness   to   embrace   a  thing  of  so   perilous   consequence 


thev  an  charged  with  having  es-  II.  19,  26,  28-32.] 
tabliahed  synods  and  classes  in  70  [Xhe  31st  article  tendered  to 
varions  counties,  with  reordination,  Cartwright,  (Fuller,  ubi  sup.)  con- 
unauthorized  fast-days,  and  other  tains  this  clause,  "  That  they  should 
schismatical  acts.  (Articles  against  "  all  teach  ....  that  it  is  not  lawful 
Cartwrigbt,  in  Fuller,  C.  H.  IX.  "to  take  an^  oath,  whereby  a  man 
200,  201,  202.)  comp.  in  Strype's  "  may  be  driven  to  discover  any 
Whitg.  III.  244-25O9  the  bill  ex-  "  thing  penal  to  himself  or  to  hit 
hibitcd  affainst  them  in  the  Star  "brother;  especially  if  he  be  per- 
Chamber.J  "  suaded  the  matter  to  be  lawful, 
^  rXhis  seems  to  have  been  first  "  for  which  the  punishment  is  like 
start^,  in  a  formal  and  pubhc  way,  "  to  be  inflicted  :  or  having  taken 
bj  Cartwright  and  others,  when  "  it  in  this  case,  need  not  discover 
cited  before  the  ecclesiastical  com-  "  the  very  truth."] 
mission  in    1590.     Strype,  Whitg. 

HOOKER,  VOL.  I.  O 
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FKEFACE,  shonld  catifie  posterity  to  feel  those  evils^  which  as  yet  are 
—    ''"^   more  easy  for  us  to  prevent  than  they  would  be  for  them  to 

remedy. 
The  con-  IX.  The  best  and  safest  way  for  you  therefore,  my  dear 
danon  of  1^^^}^^^^^  jg^  to  call  youT  deeds  past  to  a  new  reckoning,  to 
reexamine  the  cause  ye  have  taken  in  hand,  and  to  try  it 
even  point  by  point,  argument  by  argument,  with  all  the 
diligent  exactness  ye  can ;  to  lay  aside  the  gall  of  that  bitter- 
ness wherein  your  minds  have  hitherto  over-abounded,  and 
with  meekness  to  search  the  truth.  Think  ye  are  men,  deem 
it  not  impossible  for  you  to  err;  sift  unpartially  your  own 
hearts,  whether  it  be  force  of  reason  or  vehemency  of  aflTec- 
tion,  which  hath  bred  and  still  doth  feed  these  opinions  in 
you.  If  truth  do  any  where  manifest  itself,  seek  not  to 
smother  it  with  glosing  delusions,  acknowledge  the  greatness 
thereof,  and  think  it  your  best  victory  when  the  same  doth 
prevail  over  you. 

[a.]  That  ye  have  been  earnest  in  speaking  or  writing 
again  and  again  the  contrary  way,  shall  be  no  blemish  or 
discredit  at  all  unto  you.  Amongst  so  many  so  huge  volumes 
as  the  infinite  pains  of  St.  Aug^tine  have  brought  forth, 
what  one  hath  gotten  him  greater  love,  commendation  and 
honour,  than  the  book  7 1  wherein  he  carefully  collecteth  his 
own  oversights,  and  sincerely  condemneth  them  ?  Many 
speeches  there  are  of  Job's  whereby  his  wisdom  and  other 
virtues  may  appear;  but  the  glory  of  an  ingenuous  mind  he 
hath  purchased  by  these  words  only,  "  72  Behold,  I  will  lay 
"  mine  hand  on  my  mouth  :  I  have  spoken  once,  yet  will  I 
"  not  therefore  maintain  argument ;  yea  twice,  howbeit  for 
"  that  cause  further  I  will  not  proceed.^' 

[3.]  Far  more  comfort  it  were  for  us  (so  small  is  the  joy 
we  take  in  these  strifes)  to  labour  under  the  same  yoke,  as 
men  that  look  for  the  same  eternal  reward  of  their  labours,  to 
be  joined  with  you  in  bands  of  indissoluble  love  and  amity, 
to  live  as  if  our  persons  being  many  our  souls  were  but  one, 
rather  than  in  such  dismembered  sort  to  spend  our  few  and 
wretched  days  in  a  tedious  prosecuting  of  wearisome  conten- 
tions :   the  end  whereof,  if  they  have  not  some  speedy  end, 

7»  [vi*.  "  Retractationum."]  72  job  xl.  4,  5. 
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will  be  heavy  even  on  both  sides.     Brought  already  we  are  prbfaob, 

even  to  that  estate  which  Gregory  Nazianzen   moumftdly  —    "^ 

describeth,  saying73,  «  My  mind  leadeth  me''  (sith  there  is 

no  other  remedy)  ^'  to  fly  and  to  convey  myself  into  some 

'^  comer  out  of  sight,  where  I  may  scape  from  this  cloudy 

"  tempest  of  maliciousness,  whereby  all  parts   are  entered 

'^  into  a  deadly  war  amongst  themselves,  and  that  little 

"  remnant  of  love  which  was,  is  now  consumed  to  nothing. 

"  The  only  godliness  we  glory  in,  is  to  find  out  somewhat 

''  whereby  we  may  judge  others  to  be  imgodly.     Each  other's 

*'  faults  we  observe  as  matter  of  exprobration  and  not  of 

'^  grief.     By  these  means  we  are  grown  hatefrd  in  the  eyes 

''  of  the  heathens  themselves,  and  (which  woundeth  us  the 

'*  more  deeply)  able  we  are  not  to  deny  but  that  we  have 

"  deserved  their  hatred.     With  the  better  sort  of  our  own 

''  our  fame  and  credit  is   clean  lost.     The  less  we  are  to 

"  marvel  if  they  judge  vilely  of  us,  who  although  we   did 

''  well  would  hardly  allow  thereof.     On  our  backs  they  also 

''  build  that  are  lewd,   and  what   we    object    one   against 

''  another,  the  same  they  use  to  the  utter  scorn  and  disgrace 

^'  of  us  all.     This  we  have  gained  by  our  mutual  home- 

*^  dissensions.     This  we  are  worthily  rewarded  with,  which 

''  are  more  forward  to  strive  than  becometh  men  of  virtuous 

''  and  mild  disposition." 

[4.]  But  our  trust  in  the  Almighty  is,  that  with  us  con- 
tentions are  now  at  their  highest  float,  and  that  the  day 
will  come  (for  what  cause  of  despair  is  there?)  when  the 
passions  of  former  enmity  being  allayed,  we  shall  with  ten 
times  redoubled  tokens  of  our  unfeignedly  reconciled  love^ 

^   Greg.  Naz.  in  Apol.    Pp.  33,  irat,  h  rourov  -xaktiTiartpov,  ovdi  tlnthf 

8q.  ed.Par.  1609:  *AyainjT6v,opS>vTa  tfxofKv,  o»s  ov  ducal»s'  diafifffXrifAitOa 

Tovt  Skkov9  S»»  Koi  fraro>  tfttpofxivovi  dc  Koi  r&v  ^/icrcpov  roir  twuiKtart- 

Tc  Koi  Topaaaofihovs,  tbvyovra  <f>vyj  pois*    ovdiv  yhp   Oavfiaarov,  *l   rolg 

CK  rov  fuaov,  vir6  aKiirriv  apax^pfi-  if\«io<rtv,  01  fuSXtr  Sv  ri  Kal  r&y  Kok&p 

aavra,  \cMv  rov  Iloyripov  Triv^aXfjp  anobixpivro'  TtKTcuvown  dc  cirl  r&¥ 

Koi  rrjv  aKor6fiaivav'   ijviKa  iroXcfict  Murov  ^fimv  ol  afiapT»\o\,  koi  SL  tear 

fup  aXXfjXoit  ti  /icXi;,  oXxtrai  tt  rrjs  dXKrjkav    tnivoovfuv,    icori    ndirr»¥ 

aycanjs  «l  icai  ri  Ijv  Xci^ovoy Zxovai'  Koi  yty6viifjitv  Biarpov  kou^p 

Harr€9   dc   tafup  tvatStU,  *$   Ms  Tavra  fjixiv  6  irpog  oXA^Xovf 

fjidpov,  Tov  jcaroyiyaxricf IV  3XXmp  aai-  irdKtuog'  ravra  oi  \lap  vnip  tov  070- 

/Sffiav  . .  .  Bripovfifp   dc    riit   akXrjXnp  6ov  kclL  irp^ov  fiax^fitpoi.      Hooker 

ayuapTUMSi  ovk  \pa  BprfiniamfAtp,  aXX*  appears   to   have    translated    from 

Zra  6v«idia»fitv, . .  .*£«  Si  tovt<op,  ns  Musculus'  Latin,  p.  18, 19.] 
rh  «lK6g,  fuavvfiiBa  fup  iv  rots  tOptai' 

O  2 
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PREFACE,  shew  ourselves  each  towards  other  the  same  which  Joseph 
— 1— li—  and  the  brethren  of  Joseph  were  at  the  time  of  their  inter- 
view in  Egypt.  Our  comfortable  expectation  and  most 
thirsty  desire  whereof  what  man  soever  amongst  you  shall 
any  way  help  to  satisfy,  (as  we  truly  hope  there  is  no 
one  amongst  you  but  some  way  or  other  will,)  the  blessings 
of  the  God  of  peace,  both  in  this  world  and  in  the  world  to 
come,  be  upon  him  moe  than  the  stars  of  the  firmament  in 
number. 


What  Thingn  are  handled  in  the  Books  following: 
Book  the  First,  concerning  Laws  in  general. 
The  Second,  of  the  use  of  Divine  Law  contained  in  Scripture  ; 

whether  that  be  the  only  Law  which  ought  to  serve  for  our 

direction  in  all  things  without  exception. 
The  Third,  of  Laws  concerning  Ecclesiastical  Polity  ;  whether  the 

form  thereof  be  in  Scripture  so  set  down,  that  no  addition  or 

change  is  lawful. 
The  Fourth,  of  general  exceptions  taken  against  the  Laws  of  our 

Polity,  as  being  popish,  and  banished  out  of  certain  reformed 

churches. 
The  Fifth,  of  our  Laws  that  concern  the  public  religious  duties  of 

the  Church,  and  the  manner  of  bestowing  that  Power  of  Order, 

which  enableth  men  in  sundry  degrees  and  callings  to  execute 

the  same. 
The  Sixth,  of  the  Power  of  Jurisdiction,  which  the  reformed  plat- 
form claimeth  unto  lay- elders,  with  others. 
The  Seventh,  of  the  Power  of  Jurisdiction,  and  the  honour  which 

is  annexed  thereunto  in  Bishops. 
The  Eighth,  of  the  power  of  Ecclesiastical  Dominion  or  Supreme 

Authority,  which  with  us  the  highest  governor  or  Prince  hath, 

as  well  in  regard  of  domestical  Jurisdictions,  as  of  that  other 

foreignly  claimed  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 


OF   THE 

LAWS 

OP 

ECCLESIASTICAL  POLITY.^ 


THE  FIRST  BOOK. 

CONCEKtOKG  LAWS  AND  THEIB  SEVERAL  KINDS  m  OENXKAL. 


THE  MATTER  CONTAINED  IN  THIS  FIRST  BOOK. 

I.  The  cause  of  writing  this  general  Discourse  concerning  Laws. 

II.  Of  that  Law  which  God  from  before  the  beginning  bath  set  for  him- 

self to  do  all  things  by. 

III.  The  Law  which  natural  agents  observe,  and  their  necessary  manner 

of  keeping  it. 

IV.  The  Law  which  the  Angels  of  God  obey. 

V.  The  Law  whereby  man  is  in  his  actions  directed  to  the  imitation  of 

God. 

VI.  Men's  first  beginning  to  understand  that  Law. 

VII.  Of  Man's  Will,  which  is  the  first  thing  that  Laws  of  action  are 
made  to  guide. 

VIII.  Of  the  natiu^  finding  out  of  Laws  by  the  light  of  Reason,  to  guide 
the  Will  unto  that  which  is  good. 

IX.  Of  the  benefit  of  keeping  that  Law  which  Reason  teacheth. 

X.  How  Reason  doth  lead  men  unto  the  making  of  human  Laws,  whereby 

politic  Societies  are  governed,  and  to  agreement  about  Laws  whereby 
the  fellowship  or  conununion  of  independent  Societies  standeth. 
XL  Wherefore  God  hath  by  Scripture  further  made  known  such  super- 
natural Laws  as  do  serve  for  men's  direction. 

XII.  The  cause  why  so  many  natural  or  rational  Laws  are  set  down  In 
Holy  Scripture. 

XIII.  The  benefit  of  having  divine  Laws  written. 

XIV.  The  sufficiency  of  Scripture  unto  the  end  for  which  it  was  instituted. 

XV.  Of  Laws  positive  contained  in  Scripture,  the  mutability  of  certain  of 
them,  and  the  general  use  of  Scripture. 

XVI.  A  Conclusion,  shewing  how  all  this  belongeth  to  the  cause  in 
question. 

1  [Of  this  title  it  may  not  be  im-  plete  scheme  or  system,  but  only  to 
proper  to  remark,  that  it  by  no  contain  a  methodized  course  of 
means  conveys  the  same  idea  with  observations  on  those  portions  of 
the  phrase  commonly  substituted  for  Church  government,  which  seemed 
it,  Hooker's  Ecclesiafitical  Polity.  It  at  the  time  most  to  require  discus- 
does  not  profess  to  deliver  a  com-  sion.] 


198  Defence  of  established  Things  unpopular. 

BOOK  I.    I.  jULe  that  goeth  about  to  persuade  a  multitude^  that  they 

^-^  are  not  so  well  governed  as  they  ought  to  be,  shall  never 

of  writing  want  attentive  and  favourable  hearers;  because  they  know 
^general  jjj^g  manifold  defects  whereunto  every  kind  of  regiment  is 
subject,  but  the  secret  lets  and  difficulties,  which  in  public 
proceedings  are  innumerable  and  inevitable,  they  have  not 
ordinarily  the  judgment  to  consider.  And  because  such  as 
openly  reprove  supposed  disorders  of  state  are  taken  for 
principal  friends  to  the  common  benefit  of  all,  and  for  men 
that  carry  singular  freedom  of  mind;  under  this  fair  and 
plausible  colour  whatsoever  they  utter  passeth  for  good  and 
current.  That  which  wanteth  in  the  weight  of  their  speech^ 
is  supplied  by  the  aptness  of  men's  minds  to  accept  and 
believe  it.  Whereas  on  the  other  side,  if  we  maintain  things 
that  are  established,  we  have  not  only  to  strive  with  a 
number  of  heavy  prejudices  deeply  rooted  in  the  hearts  of 
men,  who  think  that  herein  we  serve  the  time,  and  speak  in 
favour  of  the  present  state,  because  thereby  we  either  hold  or 
seek  preferment ;  but  also  to  bear  such  exceptions  as  minds 
80  averted  beforehand  usually  take  against  that  which  they 
are  loth  should  be  poured  into  them. 

[2.]  Albeit  therefore  much  of  that  we  are  to  speak  in  this 
present  cause  may  seem  to  a  number  perhaps  tedious, 
perhaps  obscure,  dark,  and  intricate ;  (for  many  talk  of  the 
truth,  which  never  sounded  the  depth  from  whence  it  spring- 
eth ;  and  therefore  when  they  are  led  thereunto  they  are  soon 
weary,  as  men  drawn  from  those  beaten  paths  wherewith 
they  have  been  inured;)  yet  this  may  not  so  far  prevail 
as  to  cut  off  that  which  the  matter  itself  requireth,  howsoever 
the  nice  humour  of  some  be  therewith  pleased  or  no.  They 
unto  whom  we  shall  seem  tedious  are  in  no  wise  injuried  by 
us,  because  it  is  in  their  own  hands  to  spare  that  labour 
which  they  are  not  willing  to  endure.  And  if  any  complain 
of  obscurity,  they  must  consider,  that  in  these  matters  it 
Cometh  no  otherwise  to  pass  than  in  sundry  the  works  both 
of  art  and  also  of  nature,  where  that  which  hath  greatest 
force  in  the  very  things  we  see  is  notwithstanding  itself 
oftentimes  not  seen.  The  stateliness  of  houses,  the  goodliness 
of  trees,  when  we  behold  them  delighteth  the  eye ;  but  that 
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foundation  which  beareth  up  the  one,  that  root  which  bookl 
ministereth  unto  the  other  nourishment  and  life,  is  in  the  ^^''^' 
bosom  of  the  earth  concealed ;  and  if  there  be  at  any  time 
occasion  to  search  into  it,  such  labour  is  then  more  necessary 
than  pleasant,  both  to  them  which  undertake  it  and  for  the 
lookers-on.  In  like  manner,  the  use  and  benefit  of  good 
laws  all  that  live  under  them  may  enjoy  with  delight  and 
comfort,  albeit  the  grounds  and  first  original  causes  from 
whence  they  have  sprung  be  unknown,  as  to  the  greatest 
part  of  men  they  are.  But  when  they  who  withdraw  their 
obedience  pretend  that  the  laws  which  they  should  obey  are 
corrupt  and  vicious ;  for  better  examination  of  their  quality, 
it  behoveth  the  very  foundation  and  root,  the  highest  well- 
spring  and  fountain  of  them  to  be  discovered.  Which  because 
we  are  not  oftentimes  accustomed  to  do,  when  we  do  it  the 
pains  we  take  are  more  needful  a  great  deal  than  acceptable^ 
and  the  matters  which  we  handle  seem  by  reason  of  newness 
(till  the  mind  grow  better  acquainted  with  them)  dark,  intri- 
cate, and  unfamiliar.  For  as  much  help  whereof  as  may  be 
in  this  case,  I  have  endeavoured  throughout  the  body  of  this 
whole  discourse,  that  every  former  part  might  give  strength 
unto  all  that  follow,  and  every  later  bring  some  light  unto  all 
before.  So  that  if  the  judgments  of  men  do  but  hold  them- 
selves in  suspense  as  touching  these  first  more  general  medi- 
tations, till  in  order  they  have  perused  the  rest  that  ensue ; 
what  may  seem  dark  at  the  first  will  afterwards  be  found 
more  plain,  even  as  the  later  particular  decisions  will  appear 
I  doubt  not  more  strong,  when  the  other  have  been  read 
before. 

[3.]  The  Laws  of  the  Church,  whereby  for  so  many  ages 
together  we  have  been  guided  in  the  exercise  of  Christian 
religion  and  the  service  of  the  true  God,  our  rites,  customs, 
and  orders  of  ecclesiastical  government,  are  called  in  question : 
we  are  accused  as  men  that  will  not  have  Christ  Jesus  to 
rule  over  them,  but  have  wilfully  cast  his  statutes  behind 
their  backs,  hating  to  be  reformed  and  made  subject  unto 
the  sceptre  of  his  discipline.  Behold  therefore  we  ofier  the 
laws  whereby  we  live  unto  the  general  trial  and  judgment  of 
the  whole  world ;  heartily  beseeching  Almighty  God,  whom 
we  desire  to  serve  according  to  his  own  will,  that  both  we 
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BOOK  I.    and  others  (all  kind  of  partial  affection  being  clean  laid  aside) 
— '. — ll^  may  have  eyes  to  see  and  hearts  to  embrace  the  things  that 
in  his  sight  are  most  acceptable. 

And   because   the    point  about   wliicli   we    strive    is   the 

quality  of  our  laws,  our  first  entrance  hereinto  cannot  better 

be  made,  than  with  consideration  of  the  nature  of  law  in 

general,  and  of  that  law  which  giveth  life  unto  all  the  rest, 

which  are  commendable,  just,  and  good;    namely  the  law 

whereby  the  Eternal  himself  doth  work.     Proceeding  &om 

hence  to  the  law,  first  of  Nature,  then  of  Scripture,  we  shall 

have  the  easier   access  unto  those  things  which  come  after 

to  be  debated,  concerning  the  particular  cause  and  question 

which  we  have  in  hand. 

Of  that  law      H.  All  things  that  are,  have  some  operation  not  violent  or 

from  before  cas^-     Neither  doth  any  thing  ever  begin  to  exercise  the 

the  begin-    game,  without  some  fore-conceived  end  for  which  it  worketh. 

ning  hath  "  ,         , 

ietforhim-  And  the  end  which  it  worketh  for  is  not  obtained,  unless 
alUMn*^  the  work  be  also  fit  to  obtain  it  by.  For  unto  every  end  every 
by.  operation  will  not  serve.     That  which  doth  assign  imto  each 

thing  the  kind,  that  which  doth  moderate  the  force  and  power, 
that  which  doth  appoint  the  form  and  measure,  of  working, 
the  same  we  term  a  Law.  So  that  no  certain  end  could  ever 
be  attained,  unless  the  actions  whereby  it  is  attained  were 
regular;  that  is  to  say,  made  suitable,  fit  and  correspondent 
imto  their  end,  by  some  canon,  rule  or  law.  Which  thing 
doth  first  take  place  in  the  works  even  of  God  himself. 

[a.]  All  things  therefore  do  work  after  a  sort,  according 
to  law :  all  other  things  according  to  a  law,  whereof  some 
superior,  unto  whom  they  are  subject,  is  author;  only  the 
works  and  operations  of  God  have  Him  both  for  their  worker, 
and  for  the  law  whereby  they  are  wrought.  The  being  of 
God  is  a  kind  of  law  to  his  working :  for  that  perfection 
which  God  is,  giveth  perfection  to  that  he  doth.  Those 
natural,  necessary,  and  internal  operations  of  God,  the  Gene- 
ration of  the  Son,  the  Proceeding  of  the  Spirit,  are  without 
the  compass  of  my  present  intent :  which  is  to  touch  only 
such  operations  as  have  their  beginning  and  being  by  a  volun- 
tary purpose,  wherewith  God  hath  eternally  decreed  when 
and  how  they  should  be.  Which  eternal  decree  is  that  we 
term  an  eternal  law. 
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^^  Ch.iL3. 


far  into  the  doings  of  the  Most  High ;  whom  although  to 
know  be  life,  and  joy  to  make  mention  of  his  name ;  yet  our 
soundest  knowledge  is  to  know  that  we  know  him  not  as 
indeed  he  is,  neither  can  know  him  :  and  our  safest  eloquence 
concerning  him  is  oiur  silence,  when  we  confess  without  con- 
fession that  his  glory  is  inexplicable,  his  greatness  above  our 
capacity  and  reach^.  He  is  above,  and  we  upon  earth ;  there- 
fore it  behoveth  our  words  to  be  wary  and  few^. 

Our  God  is  one,  or  rather  very  Oneness,  and  mere  unity, 
having  nothing  but  itself  in  itself,  and  not  consisting  (as  all 
things  do  besides  Ood)  of  many  things.  In  which  essential 
Unity  of  God  a  Trinity  personal  nevertheless  subsisteth,  after 
a  manner  far  exceeding  the  possibility  of  man's  conceit.  The 
works  which  outwardly  are  of  God,  they  are  in  such  sort  of 
Him  being  one,  that  each  Person  hath  in  them  somewhat 
peculiar  and  proper.  For  being  Three,  and  they  all  subsisting 
in  the  essence  of  one  Deity ;  from  the  Father,  by  the  Son, 
through  the  Spirit,  all  things  are.  That  which  the  Son  doth 
hear  of  the  Father,  and  which  the  Spirit  doth  receive  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  the  same  we  have  at  the  hands  of  the 
Spirit  as  being  the  last,  and  therefore  the  nearest  unto  us  in 
order,  although  in  power  the  same  with  the  second  and  the 
first*. 

[3.]  The  wise  and  learned  among  the  very  heathens  them- 
selves have  all  acknowledged  some  First  Cause,  whereupon 
originally  the  being  of  all  things  dependeth.  Neither  have 
they  otherwise  spoken  of  that  cause  than  as  an  Agent,  which 
knowing  what  and  why  it  worketh,  observeth  in  working 
a  most  exact  order  or  law.  Thus  much  is  signified  by  that 
which  Homer  mentioneth.  Aids  V  hikMTo  fiovkq^.     Thus 

2  ['*  De  quo  nihil  dici  et  ezprimi  S^rfyfjo-fi  vfias  th  iratrav  r^v  dXi}- 

"  mortalium  potis  est  si^ificatione  ^ctoy*    ov  yho  \aKj)(rfi  a^*  ^avuov, 

*'  verborum  :     qui,   ut    iDtelligaris,  dXX*  otra  hv  aKovan  XoX^act, 

"  taoendam  est ;  atque,  ut  per  um-  'Eic<tKO£  cfie  bo^dati,  on  €k  rov  iftov 

"  bram  te  possit  errans  investigare  X^^croi,  koI  dvayytXti  vfiiv.   ncbra, 

"  suspicio,  nihil  est  omnino  muti-  oo-o  eye t  6  Harrjp,  tfid    tart'    dm 

**  endum."    Amob.  Adv.  Gentes,  I.  rovro  tlnov,  on  <V  rov  ifiov  X^^rcrai, 

31.    See  Davison  on  Prophecy,  p.  koi  avayvtXti  vfilv.    And  c.  xiv.  15 : 

073,  first  edit.]  Uopto,  a  fJKovaa  iraph  rov  Uarpis 

*  fEccles.  V.  a.]  fwv,  cyv<api<ro  vfiiv.] 

*  John  xvi.  13 — 15.  [*Orav  di  *  Jupiter's  counsel  was  accom- 
t[\$U  MKtlws,  TO  Jlvtvfia  Tfj£  aKrjBtias,  plished.     [D.  A.  5.] 


202  The  Law  and  End  of  God's  eternal  working. 

BOOK  I.  much  acknowledged  by  Mercurius  Trismegistus^  Thp  mivra 
— '• — ^  Koayuov  iiroCria-fv  6  briiuovpyis  oif  \€p<r\v  iXKa  Aoycp^,  Thus 
much  confest  by  Anaxagoras  and  Plato^  terming  the  Maker 
of  the  world  an  intellectual  Worker^.  Finally  the  Stoics^ 
although  imagining  the  first  cause  of  all  things  to  be  fire^ 
held  nevertheless^  that  the  same  fire  having  art^  did  6df 
^aJbiC^iv  kitX  y€vi(r€i  K6(rfjjov^.  They  all  confess  therefore  in 
the  working  of  that  first  cause^  that  Counsel  is  used^  Reason 
followed,  a  Way  observed;  that  is  to  say,  constant  Order 
and  Law  is  kept ;  whereof  itself  must  needs  be  author  unto 
itself.  Otherwise  it  should  have  some  worthier  and  higher 
to  direct  it,  and  so  could  not  itself  be  the  first.  Being  the 
first,  it  can  have  no  other  than  itself  to  be  the  author  of  that 
law  which  it  willingly  worketh  by. 

Gt)d  therefore  is  a  law  both  to  himself,  and  to  all  other 
things  besides.  To  himself  he  is  a  law  in  all  those  things^ 
whereof  our  Saviour  speaketh,  saying,  "  My  Father  worketh 
"  as  yet,  so  I^/'  God  worketh  nothing  without  cause.  All 
those  things  which  are  done  by  him  have  some  end  for  which 
they  are  done;  and  the  end  for  which  they  are  done  is  a 
reason  of  his  will  to  do  them.  His  will  had  not  inclined 
to  create  woman,  but  that  he  saw  it  could  not  be  well  if  she 
were  not  created.  Non  est  bonum,  "  It  is  not  good  man 
"  should  be  alone ;  therefore  let  us  make  a  helper  for  him  *  V 
That  and  nothing  else  is  done  by  God,  which  to  leave  undone 
were  not  so  good. 

K  therefore  it  be  demanded,  why  God  having  power 
and  ability  infinite,  the  effects  notwithstanding  of  that  power 
are  all  so  limited  as  we  see  they  are :  the  reason  hereof  is  the 
end  which  he  hath  proposed,  and  the  law  whereby  his 
wisdom  hath  stinted  the  effects  of  his  power  in  such  soitj^ 
that  it  doth  not  work  infinitely,  but  correspondently  unto 
that  end  for  which  it  worketh,  even  "  all  things  x/»?<7t»s>>, 

•  [C.  y.  §.  I.]  The  Creator  made  "  SKka  0€la  Ivyowi.". .  Ibid.  p.  5.] 

the  whole  world  not  with  hands,  ^  Proceed  oy  a  certain  and  a  set 

^but  by  reason.  Way  in  the  making  of  the  world. 

^  Stob.  in  Eclog.  Phys.      [This  [pi  otoikoI  yocp6v  0€6y  dn-oc^tyovrai, 

seems  to  refer^  to   the  following :  nvp  T€xviK6v,  6d^  QddiCov  M  ycveVci 

*Apa^ay6pas,  vovv  K6auov  iroi6v  [koct-  xdo'fJkov,     Ibid.  5.] 

fioirotdv]  t6v  0(6v.    Stob.  ed.  uan-  ^  John  v.  17. 

ter.  p.  2  :  nXarcDv. .  "  vovs  6  Otos. .  ^®  Gen.  ii.  18. 

**  TovTov  bi  irarphi  ml  irouirov,  rh  1*  Sap.  viii.  I ;  n.  30. 
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^^  in  most  decent  and  comely  sort/'  all  things  in  Measure^   book  l 
Number,  and  Weight.  — '"'^^' 

[4.]  The  general  end  of  Gted's  external  working  is  the 
exercise  of  his  most  glorious  and  most  abundant  virtue. 
Which  abundance  doth  shew  itself  in  variety,  and  for  that 
cau^  this  variety  is  oftentimes  in  Scripture  exprest  by  the 
name  of  ricAes^^.  '^  The  Lord  hath  made  all  things  for  his 
"  own  sake '3/'  Not  that  any  thing  is  made  to  be  beneficial 
unto  him,  but  all  things  for  him  to  shew  beneficence  and 
grace  in  them. 

The  particular  drift  of  every  act  proceeding  externally 
from  Gx)d  we  are  not  able  to  discern,  and  therefore  cannot 
always  give  the  proper  and  certain  reason  of  his  works. 
Howbeit  undoubtedly  a  proper  and  certain  reason  there  is 
of  every  finite  work  of  God,  inasmuch  as  there  is  a  law 
imposed  upon  it ;  which  if  there  were  not,  it  should  be 
infinite,  even  as  the  worker  himself  is. 

[5.]  They  err  therefore  who  think  that  of  the  will  of  Gbd 
to  do  this  or  that  there  is  no  reason  besides  his  will.  Many 
times  no  reason  known  to  us;  but  that  there  is  no  reason 
thereof  I  judge  it  most  unreasonable  to  imagine,  inasmuch 
as  he  worketh  all  things  icarct  riiv  fiovXiiv  rod  OcXi^fiaros  airod, 
not  only  according  to  his  own  will,  but  "  the  Counsel  of 
"  his  own  will^*.''  And  whatsoever  is  done  with  counsel 
or  wise  resolution  hath  of  necessity  some  reason  why  it  should 
be  done,  albeit  that  reason  be  to  us  in  some  things  so  secret, 
that  it  forceth  the  wit  of  man  to  stand,  as  the  blessed 
Apostle  himself  doth,  amazed  thereat**:  "  O  the  depth  of 
"  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  Qt)d  ! 
''  how  unsearchable  are  his  judgments,^'  &c.  That  law 
eternal  which  Ood  himself  hath  made  to  himself,  and  thereby 
worketh  all  things  whereof  he  is  the  cause  and  author ;  that 
law  in  the  admirable  firame  whereof  shineth  with  most  perfect 
beauty  the  coxmtenance  of  that  wisdom  which  hath  testified 
concerning  herself  >^,  "  The  Lord  possessed  me  in  the  begin-. 
"  ning  of  his  way,  even  before  his  works  of  old  I  was  set 
''  up  /'  that  law,  which  hath  been  the  pattern  to  make,  and 

12  Ephea.  i.  7 ;  Phil.  iv.  19;  Col.        *'*  Ephes.  i.  it. 
ii.  3.  **  Rom.  xi.  33. 

**  Prov.  xvi.  4.  ^^  Prov.  viii.  33. 
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BooKL    is  the  card  to  firuide  the  world  by:   that  law  which  hath 

Cb.ii.6,  ULi. 

been  of  God  and  with  God  everlastingly ;    that  law,  the 

author  and  observer  whereof  is  one  only  God  to  be  blessed 
for  ever:  how  should  either  men  or  angels  be  able  per- 
fectly to  behold?  The  book  of  this  law  we  are  neither 
able  nor  worthy  to  open  and  look  into.  That  little  thereof 
which  we  darkly  apprehend  we  admire^  the  rest  with  reli- 
gious ignorance  we  humbly  and  meekly  adore. 

[6.]  Seeing  therefore  that  according  to  this  law  He  worketh, 
"  of  whom,  through  whom,  and  for  whom,  are  all  things  *  7 ;'' 
although  there  seem  unto  us  confusion  and  disorder  in  the 
affiairs  of  this  present  world :  ^^  Tamen  quoniam  bonus 
"  mundimi  rector  temperat,  recte  fieri  cuncta  ne  dubites*®  :*' 
"  let  no  man  doubt  but  that  every  thing  is  well  done, 
''  because  the  world  is  ruled  by  so  good  a  guide,''  as  trans- 
gresseth  not  His  own  law  :  than  which  nothing  can  be  more 
absolute,  perfect,  and  just. 

The  law  whereby  He  worketh  is  eternal/  and  therefore  can 
have  no  show  or  colour  of  mutability :  for  which  cause,  a 
part  of  that  law  being  opened  in  the  promises  which  Gk>d 
hath  made  (because  his  promises  are  nothing  else  but  de- 
clarations what  Gt)d  will  do  for  the  good  of  men)  touching 
those  promises  the  Apostle  hath  witnessed,  that  Gt)d  may 
as  possibly  ^^  deny  himself  ^^'^  and  not  be  God,  as  £ul  to 
perform  them.  And  concerning  the  counsel  of  Gx)d,  he 
termeth  it  likewise  a  thing  ^^  unchangeable  ^<>;''  the  counsel 
of  Gk)d,  and  that  law  of  God  whereof  now  we  speak,  being 
one. 

Nor  is  the  freedom  of  the  will  of  Gt)d  any  whit  abated, 
let,  or  hindered,  by  means  of  this ;  because  the  imposition 
of  this  law  upon  himself  is  his  own  free  and  voluntary  act. 

This  law  therefore  we  may  name  eternal,  being  ^^  that 

"  order  which  God  before  all  ages  hath  set  down  with  him- 

"  self,  for  himself  to  do  all  things  by.'' 

The  law         III.  I  am  not  ignorant  that  by  "  law  eternal"  the  learned 

n!f  ^wito^'  for  the  most  part  do  understand  the  order,  not  which  God 

have  giyen  hath  eternally  purposed  himself  in  all  his  works  to  observe,  but 

17  Rom.  xi.  36.  >»  2  Tim.  ii.  13. 

»8  Boet.  lib.  IV.  de  Coneol.  Philos.        »  Heb.  vi.  17. 
[p.  105,  ed.  Lugd.  Bat.  1 656.]  pros.  5. 
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rather  that  which  with  himself  he  hath  set  down  as  expedient    book  i. 
to  be  kept  by  all  his  creatures,  according  to  the  several 


conditions  wherewith  he  hath  endued  them.  They  whoob^o, 
thus  are  accustomed  to  speak  apply  the  name  of  Law  unto  "***  *^®"' 
that  only  rule  of  working  which  superior  authority  imposeth ;  manner  of 
whereas  we  somewhat  more  enlarging  the  sense  thereof  ^^^P"^  ^'^ 
term  any  kind  of  rule  or  canon,  whereby  actions  are  framed, 
a  law.  Now  that  law  which,  as  it  is  laid  up  in  the  bosom 
of  God,  they  call  Eternal,  receiveth  according  imto  the 
different  kinds  of  things  which  are  subject  unto  it  different 
and  sundry  kinds  of  names.  That  part  of  it  which  ordereth 
natural  agents  we  call  usually  Nature's  law;  that  which 
Angels  do  clearly  behold  and  without  any  swerving  observe 
is  a  law  Celestial  and  heavenly ;  the  law  of  Reason,  that 
which  bindeth  creatures  reasonable  in  this  world,  and  with 
which  by  reason  they  may  most  plainly  perceive  themselves 
bound ;  that  which  bindeth  them,  and  is  not  known  but  by 
special  revelation  from  God,  Divine  law ;  Human  law,  that 
which  out  of  the  law  either  of  reason  or  of  God  men  pro- 
bably gathering  to  be  expedient,  they  make  it  a  law.  All 
things  therefore,  which  are  as  they  ought  to  be,  are  con- 
formed unto  this  second  law  eternal;  and  even  those  things 
which  to  this  eternal  law  are  not  conformable  are  notwith- 
standing in  some  sort  ordered  by  the  first  eternal  law. 
For  what  good  or  evil  is  there  under  the  sun,  what  action 
correspondent  or  repugnant  unto  the  law  which  God  hath 
imposed  upon  his  creatures,  but  in  or  upon  it  God  doth 
work  according  to  the  law  which  himself  hath  eternally  pur- 
posed to  keep ;  that  is  to  say,  the  first  law  eternal  ?  So 
that  a  twofold  law  eternal  being  thus  made,  it  is  not  hard 
to  conceive  how  they  both  take  place  in  all  things^'. 

31  '  Id  omne,  quod  in  rebus  crea-  c^uatenus  voluntaria  legis  transgres- 

'  tis  fit,  est  materia  legis  aetemae.'  sio  poenale  ^uoddam  incommodum 

Th.  1. 1, 2.  q.  ^3,  art.  4, 5, 6.  [Thorn,  animse  inserit,  juxta  illud  Augustini, 

Aauin.  0pp.  xi.  203.]    *  Nullo  mode  '  Jussisti  Doniine,   et  sic   est,  ut 

*  aJiauid  legibus  summi  Creatoris  '  poena  sua  sibi  sit  omnis  animui 

'  OTOinatiomque  subtrahitur,  a  quo  '  inordinatus.'    Confess,  lib.  i.  cap. 

'  pax    universitatis    administratur.'  12.  [t.  I.  77.]    Nee  male  scholas- 

August.  de  Civit.  Dei,  lib.  xix.  cap.  tici,    '  Quemadmodum,'    inc^uiunt, 

12.  [t.VII.  556.]     Immo  et  pecca-  '  videmus  res  naturales  contmgen- 

tum,  quatenus  a  Deo  juste  permitti-  '  tes,  hoc  ipso  quod  a  fine  particular! 

tur,  cadit  in  legem  setemam.  Etiam  *  suo  atque  adeo  a  lege  setema  exorbi- 

legi   Ktemae    subjicitur  peccatum,  '  tant,  in  eandem  legem  setemam  in- 
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206  God's  Law  fnanifested  hy  Creation, 

BOOK  I.  [a.]  Wherefore  to  come  to  the  law  of  nature :  albeit 
.  thereby  we  sometimes  mean  that  manner  of  working  which 
Gt)d  hath  set  for  each  created  thing  to  keep ;  yet  forasmuch 
as  those  things  are  termed  most  properly  natural  agents^ 
which  keep  the  law  of  their  kind  unwittingly,  as  the 
heavens  and  elements  of  the  world,  which  can  do  no  other- 
wise than  they  do;  and  forasmuch  as  we  give  unto  intel- 
lectual natures  the  name  of  Voluntary  agents,  that  so  we 
may  distinguish  them  from  the  other ;  expedient  it  will  be, 
that  we  sever  the  law  of  nature  observed  by  the  one  fix)m 
that  which  the  other  is  tied  unto.  Touching  the  former,  their 
strict  keeping  of  one  tenure,  statute,  and  law,  is  spoken  of  by 
all,  but  hath  in  it  more  than  men  have  as  yet  attained  to 
know,  or  perhaps  ever  shall  attain,  seeing  the  travail  of  wading 
herein  is  given  of  God  to  the  sons  of  men  ^2,  that  perceiving 
how  much  the  least  thing  in  the  world  hath  in  it  more 
than  the  wisest  are  able  to  reach  unto,  they  may  by  this 
means  learn  humility.  Moses,  in  describing  the  work  of 
creation,  attributeth  speech  unto  God :  "  Gt)d  said.  Let  there 
*'  be  light :  let  there  be  a  firmament :  let  the  waters  under 
"  the  heaven  be  gathered  together  into  one  place :  let  the 
"  earth  bring  forth  :  let  there  be  lights  in  the  firmament  of 
"  heaven.''  Was  this  only  the  intent  of  Moses,  to  signify 
the  infinite  greatness  of  God's  power  by  the  easiuess  of  his 
accomplishing  such  effects,  without  travail  pain,  or  labour? 
Surely  it  seemeth  that  Moses  had  herein  besides  this  a  further 
purposej  namely,  first  to  teach  that  God  did  not  work  as  a 

'  cidere,    quatemis     consequuntur        Compare    the    use  which  Lord 

*  alium  finem  a  lege  etiam  tetenia  Bacon    has    made    of    the    same 

'  ipsis  in  casu  particulari  constitu-  text,    Advancement    of    Learning, 

'  tum ;   sic  verisimile  est  homines,  b.  ii :  "  Knowledges  are  as  pyramids, 

'  edam  cum  peccant  et  desciscunt  "  whereof  history  is  the  basis.     So 

'  a  lege  tetema  ut  prsecipiente,  rein-  "  of  natural  philosophy,  the  basis  is 

'  cidere  in  ordinem  »temse  legii  ut  ''  natural  history ;  the  stage  next  the 

'  punientis.'  ''  basis  is  physic ;   the  stage  next 

22  [Ecdes.  III.  9,  10 :   "  I  have  "  the  vertical  point  is  metaphysic. 

"  seen  the  travail  which  God  hath  ''  As  for  the  vertical  point,  Opus^ 

*'  given  to  the  sons  of  men  to  be  "  quod  operatur  Dens  a  principio 

*'  exercised  in  it.     He  hath  made  "  usque  ad  finem,  the  summary  law 

"  every  thing  beautiful  in  his  time :  "  of  nature,  we  know  not  whether 

"  also  he  hath  set  the  world  in  their  "  man's   inquiry  can   attain    unto 

"  heart,  so  that  no  man  can  find  "  it."    Works,  1.  p.  104,  8vo.  Lon- 

"  out  the  work  that  God  maketh  don,  1803.] 
"  from  the  beginning  to  the  end." 
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necessary  but  a  voluntary  agent^  intending  beforehand  and    ^^^l' 

decreeing  with  himself  that  which  did  outwardly  proceed — 

from  him :  secondly,  to  shew  that  God  did  then  institute  a 
law  natural  to  be  observed  by  creatures,  and  therefore  ac- 
cording to  the  manner  of  laws,  the  institution  thereof  is  de- 
scribed, as  being  established  by  solemn  injunction.  His  com- 
manding those  things  to  be  which  are,  and  to  be  in  such  sort 
as  they  are,  to  keep  that  tenure  and  course  which  they  do, 
importeth  the  establishment  of  nature's  law.  This  world's 
first  creation,  and  the  preservation  since  of  things  created, 
what  is  it  but  only  so  &r  forth  a  manifestation  by  execution, 
what  the  eternal  law  of  God  is  concerning  things  natural  ? 
And  as  it  cometh  to  pass  in  a  kingdom  rightly  ordered,  that 
after  a  law  is  once  published,  it  presently  takes  effect  far  and 
wide,  all  states  framing  themselves  thereunto;  even  so  let 
us  think  it  fareth  in  the  natural  course  of  the  world :  since 
the  time  that  God  did  first  proclaim  the  edicts  of  his  law 
upon  it,  heaven  and  earth  have  hearkened  unto  his  voice,  and 
their  labour  hath  been  to  do  his  will :  He  ^'  made  a  law  for 
'*  the  rain^a ;"  He  gave  his  ^'  decree  unto  the  sea,  that  the 
''  waters  should  not  pass  his  conmiandment^*.''  Now  if 
nature  should  intermit  her  course,  and  leave  altogether 
though  it  were  but  for  a  while  the  observation  of  her  own 
laws ;  if  those  principal  and  mother  elements  of  the  world, 
whereof  all  things  in  this  lower  world  are  made,  should  lose 
the  qualities  which  now  they  have;  if  the  frame  of  that 
heavenly  arch  erected  over  our  heads  should  loosen  and  dis- 
solve itself;  if  celestial  spheres  should  forget  their  wonted 
motions,  and  by  irregular  volubility  turn  themselves  any 
way  as  it  might  happen ;  if  the  prince  of  the  lights  of  heaven, 
which  now  as  a  giant  doth  run  his  unwearied  course^*,  should 
as  it  were  through  a  languishing  faintness  begin  to  stand  and 
to  rest  himself;  if  the  moon  should  wander  from  her  beaten 
way,  the  times  and  seasons  of  the  year  blend  themselves  by 
disordered  and  confused  mixture,  the  winds  breathe  out  their 
last  gasp,  the  clouds  yield  no  rain,  the  earth  be  defeated  of 
heavenly  influence,  the  finits  of  the  earth  pine  away  as 
children  at  the  withered  breasts  of  their  mother  no  longer 

38  [Job  xxviii.  36.]  ^  [Jer.  v.  33.]  »  PBalm  xix.  5. 


208  Imjperfection  of  things  natural:  iU  cause, 

BOOK  L    able  to  yield  them  relief '^^ :  what  would  become  of  man  him- 

Ch.liL3.  -^ 


self,  whom  these  things  now  do  all  serve  ?  See  we  not  plainly 
that  obedience  of  creatures  unto  the  law  of  nature  is  the  stay 
of  the  whole  world  ? 

[3.]  Notwithstanding  with  nature  it  cometh  sometimes  to 
pass  as  with  art.  Let  Phidias  have  rude  and  obstinate  stuff 
to  carve,  though  his  art  do  that  it  should,  his  work  will 
lack  that  beauty  which  otherwise  in  fitter  matter  it  might 
have  had.  He  that  striketh  an  instrument  with  skill  may 
cause  notwithstanding  a  very  unpleasant  sound,  if  the  string 
whereon  he  striketh  chance  to  be  uncapable  of  harmony. 
In  the  matter  whereof  things  natural  consist,  that  of  Theo- 
phrastus  taketh  place,  IloXv  rh  ovx  viroicovoi'  ovh\  h€)(fi\iJiVQv 
rh  €5^7.  <<  Much  of  it  is  oftentimes  such  as  will  by  no  means 
"  yield  to  receive  that  impression  which  were  best  and  most 
"  perfect.''  Which  defect  in  the  matter  of  things  natural, 
they  who  gave  themselves  unto  the  contemplation  of  nature 
amongst  the  heathen  observed  often :  but  the  true  original 
cause  thereof,  divine  malediction,  laid  for  the  sin  of  man  upon 
these  creatures  which  God  had  made  for  the  use  of  man,  this 
being  an  article  of  that  saving  truth  which  God  hath  revealed 
unto  his  Church,  was  above  the  reach  of  their  merely  natural 

20  [Hooker  seems  to  have  had  in  **  omnia  luce  vestiimtur  at^ue  ani- 

hia  mmd  the  following  passage :  "  mantur,  calore  ezarsit,  mtepuit, 

''  Postquam  esse  nomen  in  terris  *'  atque  in  contraries  habitus  moder- 

"  Christi&nie     religionis     occoepit,  "  aminis  soliti  temperamenta  cor- 

"  qnidnam  innsitatum,  quid  inco£[-  "  runit  ?     Nunquid    luna    desivit 

"  nitum,  quid  contra  leges  princi-  "  reaintegrare    seipsam,    atque    in 

"  paliter  institutas  aut  sensit  aut  "  veteres  formas,  novellarum  sem« 

"  passa  est  rerum  ipsa  quae  dicitur  ''  per  restitutione,  traducere  ?  Nun* 

'*  appellatur^ue  Natura  ?    Nunquid  "  quid    frigora,    nunquid    calores, 

'*  in  contranas  qualitates  prima  ilia  **  nunquid  tepores  medii,  insequa- 

"  elementa  mutata  sunt,  ex  quibus  "  lium  temporum  confusionibus  oc- 

"  res  omnes   consensum   est   esse  ''  ciderunt  ?    Nunquid  longos  ha- 

"  concretas  ?      Nunquid    machinae  "  here  dies  bruma,  et  revocare  tar- 

"  hujus,    et    molis,    qua    universi  "  dissimas  luces  noz  coepit  sestatis  ? 

"  tegimur   et    oontinemur    inclusi,  "  Nunquid  suas  animas  ezpiraverunt 

''  parte  est  in  aliqua  relaxata  aut  "  venti  ?     emortuisque    flaminibus 

"  dissoluta  constructio  ?     Nunquid  "  neque  coelum  coarctatur  in  nubila, 

"  vertigo  hsec  mundi,  primogenii  "  nee  madidari  ez  imbribus  anra 

**  motus  moderamen  ezcedens,  aut  "  suescunt  ?     Commendata  semina 

"  tardius  repere,  aut  prsecipiti  coepit  '*  tellus  recusat  accipere  ?  aut  fron- 

"  volubilitate  raptari  ?    Nunquid  ab  "  descere  arbores  nolunt  ?"  Arnob. 

**  occiduis  partibus  attollere  se  astra,  adv.  Gent.  I.  3.] 

"atque   in    ortus    fieri    siffnorum  ^  Theophrast.inMetaph.  [p.271, 

"  coepta  est  inclinatio  ?    Nunquid  1.  io»  ed.  Basil,  1541.] 
"  ipse  tydenim  sol  princeps,  cujus 
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capacity  and  understanding.     But  howsoever  these  swervings    book  l 
are  now  and  then  incident  into  the  course  of  nature^  neverthe-  — - — ^ 
less  so  constantly  the  laws  of  nature  are  by  natural  agents 
observed^  that  no  man  denieth  but  those  things  which  nature 
worketh  are  wrought,  either  always  or  for  the  most  partj 
after  one  and  the  same  manner'^^. 

[4.]  If  here  it  be  demanded  what  that  is  which  keepeth 
nature  in  obedience  to  her  own  law,  we  must  have  recourse 
to  that  higher  law  whereof  we  have  already  spoken,  and 
because  all  other  laws  do  thereon  depend,  firom  thence  we 
must  borrow  so  much  as  shall  need  for  brief  resolution  in 
this  point.  Although  we  are  not  of  opinion  therefore,  aB 
some  are,  that  nature  in  working  hath  before  her  certain 
exemplary  draughts  or  patterns,  which  subsisting  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Highest,  and  being  thence  discovered,  she 
fixeth  her  eye  upon  them,  as  travellers  by  sea  upon  the 
pole-star  of  the  world,  and  that  according  thereunto  she 
guideth  her  hand  to  work  by  imitation :  although  we  rather 
embrace  the  oracle  of  Hippocrates  ^9,  that  ^'  each  thing  both 
"  in  small  and  in  great  fulfilleth  the  task  which  destiny 
"  hath  set  down/^  and  concerning  the  manner  of  executing 
and  fulfilling  the  same,  "  what  they  do  they  know  not,  yet 
^^  is  it  in  show  and  appearance  as  though  they  did  know 
^'  what  they  do ;  and  the  truth  is  they  do  not  discern  the 
"  things  which  they  look  on :''  nevertheless,  forasmuch  aB 
the  works  of  nature  are  no  less  exact,  than  if  she  did  both 
behold  and  study  how  to  express  some  absolute  shape  or 
mirror  always  present  before  her;  yea,  such  her  dexterity 
and  skill  appeareth,  that  no  intellectual  creature  in  the  world 
were  able  by  capacity  to  do  that  which  nature  doth  without 
capacity  and  knowledge;  it  cannot  be  but  nature  hath 
some  director  of  infinite  knowledge  to  guide  her  in  all 
her  ways.  Who  the  guide  of  nature,  but  only  the  God  of 
nature  ?  "  In  him  we  live,  move,  and  are^*^.'*  Those  things 
which   nature  is  said  to  do,  are  by  divine  art  performed, 

^  Ari8t.Rhet.i.cap.39.  [^y^aicl,  $*  a  /icV  SpSxri  ov  yiiw<ricov<r».    [p. 

fj  »s  cjTiroiroXv  oxrovrtfr  dn-o/Scuyct.]  343,  48.  ed.  Genev.  1657.     It  need 

39  T^if  witrpnfiivTiv  fioiptjv  ckaarov  hardly  be  observed,  that  the  be- 

§icn\fjpoi  Koi  cTTt  t6  fitiCop  Ka\  M  r6  ginning  of  the  sentence  alludes  to 

/icior ...  6  npi)wov(Tiv  ovk  oVktiriy,  Plato's  doctrine.1 
h  dc  frp^crcrovai  doKtovaw  tldiyai,  lud         ^  Acts  zvii.  20. 
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•  knowledge   divine   in    nature  herself  working,   but  in   the 
Guide  of  nature's  work. 

Whereas  therefore  things  natural  which  are  not  in  the 
number  of  voluntary  agents,  (for  of  such  only  we'  now  speak^ 
and  of  no  other,)  do  so  necessarily  observe  their  certain  laws^ 
that  as  long  as  they  keep  those  forms^i  which  give  them 
their  being,  they  cannot  possibly  be  apt  or  inclinable  to  do 
otherwise  than  they  do ;  seeing  the  kinds  of  thoir  operations 
are  both  constantly  and  exactly  framed  according  to  the 
several  ends  for  which  they  serve,  they  themselves  in  the 
meanwhile,  though  doing  that  which  is  fit,  yet  knowing 
neither  what  they  do,  nor  why  :  it  followeth  that  all  which 
they  do  in  this  sort  proceedeth  originally  from  some  such 
agent,  as  knoweth,  appointeth,  holdeth  up,  and  even  actually 
frameth  the  same. 

The  manner  of  this  divine  efficiency,  being  far  above  us^ 
we  are  no  more  able  to  conceive  by  our  reason  than  creatures 
unreasonable  by  their  sense  are  able  to  apprehend  after  what 
manner  we  dispose  and  order  the  course  of  our  afiairs.  Only 
thus  much  is  discerned,  that  the  natural  generation  and 
process  of  all  things  receiveth  order  of  proceeding  from  the 
settled  stability  of  divine  understanding.  This  appointeth 
unto  them  their  kinds  of  working ;  the  disposition  whereof 
in  the  purity  of  God's  own  knowledge  and  will  is  rightly 
termed  by  the  name  of  Providence.  The  same  being  referred 
unto  the  things  themselves  here  disposed  by  it,  was  wont 
by  the  ancient  to  be  called  natural  Destiny.  That  law,  the 
performance  whereof  we  behold  in  things  natural,  is  as  it 
were  an  authentical  or  an  original  draught  written  in  the 
bosom  of  God  himself;  whose  Spirit  being  to  execute  the 
same  useth  every  particular  nature,  every  mere  natural 
agent,  only  as  an  instrument  created  at  the  beginning,  and 
ever  since  the  beginning  used,  to  work  his  own  will  and 
pleasure  withal.  Nature  therefore  is  nothing  else  but  God's 
instruments^ :    in   the  course  whereof  Dionysius  perceiving 

<l  Form  in  other  creatures  is  a  diversity  of  inward  forms,  things  of 

thing  proportionable  unto  the  soul  the  world   are  distinguished   into 

in  living  creatures.     Sensible  it  is  their  kinds. 

not,  nor  otherwise  discernible  than  ^  Videlliom.inCompend.Theol. 

only  by  effects.    According  to  the  cap.  3 :   '  Omne  quod  movetur  ab 
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some  sudden  disturbance  is  said  to  have  cried  out^  ''  Aut   book  l 

''  Deus  natursd  patitur,  aut  mundi  machina  dissolvetur^a :''    ^^^^' 

''  either  Ood  doth  suffer  impediment^  and  is  by  a  greater 

''  than  himself  hindered ;  or  if  that  be  impossible^  then  hath 

"  he  determined  to  make  a  present  dissolution  of  the  world  ; 

^'  the  execution  of  that  law  beginning  now  to  stand  still, 

''  without  which  the  world  cannot  stand/' 

This  workman^  whose  servitor  nature  is,  being  in  truth 
but  only  one,  the  heathens  imagining  to  be  moe,  gave 
him  in  the  sky  the  name  of  Jupiter,  in  the  air  the  name 
of  Juno,  in  the  water  the  name  of  Neptune,  in  the  earth  the 
name  of  Vesta  and  sometimes  of  Ceres,  the  name  of  Apollo 
in  the  sun,  in  the  moon  the  name  of  Diana,  the  name  of 
^olus  and  divers  other  in  the  winds ;  and  to  conclude,  even 
so  many  guides  of  nature  they  dreamed  of,  as  they  saw  there 
were  kinds  of  things  natural  in  the  world.  These  they 
honoured,  as  having  power  to  work  or  cease  accordingly 
as  men  deserved  of  them.  But  unto  us  there  is  one  only^* 
Guide  of  all  agents  natural,  and  he  both  the  Creator  and  the 
Worker  of  all  in  all,  alone  to  be  blessed,  adored  and  honoured 
by  all  for  ever. 

[5.]  That  which  hitherto  hath  been  spoken  concemeth 
natural  agents  considered  in  themselves.  But  we  must 
further  remember  also,  (which  thing  to  touch  in  a  word  shall 
suffice,)  that  as  in  this  respect  they  have  their  law,  which 
law  directeth  them  in  the  means  whereby  they  tend  to  their 
own  perfection  :    so   likewise   another  law  there  is,  which  ^ 

toucheth  them  as  they  are  sociable  parts  united  into  one 
body ;  a  law  which  bindeth  them  each  to  serve  unto  other's 
good,  and  all  to  prefer  the  good  of  the  whole  before  what- 
soever their  own  particular ;  as  we  plainly  see  they  do,  when 
things  natural  in  that  regard  forget  their  ordinary  natural 

'  aliquo    est    quasi    instrumentum  "  prseter  naturam  defecisse  animad- 

'qooddam  primi  moventis.     Ridi-  "  vertens,  exclamasse  traditur: 'aut 

*  culum  est  autem,  etiam  apud  in-  "  Deus/  &c/*  Suidas  (in  Dionysio) 
'  doctos,  ponere,  instrumentum  mo-  makes  him  say/H  r6  Bciov  Trdcxct, 
'  veri    non    ab    aliauo    principali  fj  r^  irdo'xovrt  avyLnaaxfi'    Michael 

*  agente.'   [t.  xvii.  fol.  10.]  Syngelus  in  Encomio  ;  *0  ayv^v 

^  [Vid.  Breviar.  Roman.  9  Oct.    ros,  €<f>rii  trapKl  nwrxfi  Q(6s»    Apud 
'*  Dionysius . . .  unus  ex  Areopagitis    0pp.  S.  Dionys.  II.  213.     See  also, 
"...  cum  adbuc  in  Gentilitatis  errore    p.  0 1 ,  253 — 259.] 
**  versaretur,  eo  die  quo  Christus        **  [Suggested  by  i  Cor.  Wii.  6. 
"  DominuB  cruci  affixus  est,  solem    rffiiv  clf  Otos,  6  IIan;p.] 
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BOOK  I.    wont ;   that  which  is  heavy  mounting  sometime  upwards  of 
its  own  accord,  and  forsaking  the  centre  of  the  earth  which 


to  itself  is  most  natural,  even  as  if  it  did  hear  itself  commanded 
to  let  go  the  good  it  privately  wisheth,  and  to  relieve  the 
present  distress  of  nature  in  common. 
The  law  IV.    But  now  that  we  may  lift  up  our  eyes  (as  it  were) 

^  uTdo*"  ^^^  ^^  footstool  to  the  throne  of  God,  and  leaving  these 
workbj.  natural,  consider  a  little  the  state  of  heavenly  and  divine 
creatures  :  touching  Angels,  which  are  spirits '^^  immaterial 
and  intellectual,  the  glorious  inhabitants  of  those  sacred 
palaces,  where  nothing  but  light  and  blessed  immortality,  no 
shadow  of  matter  for  tears,  discontentments,  griefs,  and  uncom- 
fortable passions  to  work  upon,  but  all  joy,  tranquillity,  and 
peace,  even  for  ever  and  ever  doth  dwell :  as  in  number  and 
order  they  are  huge,  mighty,  and  royal  armies '^^,  so  likewise 
in  perfection  of  obedience  unto  that  law,  which  the  Highest, 
whom  they  adore,  love,  and  imitate,  hath  imposed  upon 
them,  such  observants  they  are  thereof,  that  our  Saviour 
himself  being  to  set  down  the  perfect  idea  of  that  which  we 
are  to  pray  and  wish  for  on  earth,  did  not  teach  to  pray  or 
wish  for  more  than  only  that  here  it  might.be  with  us,  as 
with  them  it  is  in  heaven '^7.  God  which  moveth  mere  natural 
agents  as  an  efficient  only,  doth  otherwise  move  intellectual 
creatures,  and  especially  his  holy  angels :  for  beholding  the 
face  of  God'^^,  in  admiration  of  so  great  excellency  they  all 
adore  him ;  and  being  rapt  with  the  love  of  his  beauty,  they 
f  cleave  inseparably  for  ever  unto  him.     Desire  to  resemble 

him  in  goodness  maketh  them  unweariable  and  even  unsatiable 
in  their  long^g  to  do  by  all  means  all  manner  good  unto  all 
the  creatures  of  God^^,  but  especially  unto  the  children  of 

^  Psalm  civ.  4 ;  Heb.  i.  7 ;  Ephes.  iii.  10. 
w  Dan.  vii.  10;  Matt.  xxvi.  53;  Heb.  xii.  aa;  Luke  ii.  13. 
^  MaU.  vi.  ID.  ^  Matt,  xviii.  10. 

••  ["  How  oft  do  they  their  silver  bowers  leave, 
"  To  come  to  succour  us,  that  succour  want ! 
*'  How  oft  do  they  with  golden  pinions  cleave 
"  The  flitting  skies,  like  flying  pursuivant, 
"  Affainst  foul  fiends  to  aid  us  militant ! 
"  Thev  for  us  fiffht,  they  watch  and  duly  ward, 
"  Ana  their  brignt  squadrons  round  about  us  plant, 
"  And  all  for  love,  and  nothing  for  reward — 
"  O  why  should  heavenly  God  to  men  have  such  regard  ?'* 

Fairy  Queen,  Il.viii.  a. 
The  three  first  books  of  the  Fairy  Queen  were  published  1590.    Spenser 
died  1598.] 
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men*<^:  in  the  countenance  of  whose  nature,  looking  down-    bookl 

ward,  they  behold  themselves  beneath  themselves ;   even  as '-^ 

upward,  in  God,  beneath  whom  themselves  are,  they  see 
that  character  which  is  no  where  but  in  themselves  and  us 
resembled.  Thus  far  even  the  paynims  have  approached; 
thus  fer  they  have  seen  into  the  doings  of  the  angels  of  God ; 
Orpheus  confessing,  that ''  the  fiery  throne  of  God  is  attended 
''  on  by  those  most  industrious  angels,  careful  how  all  things 
''  are  performed  amongst  men*' ;''  and  the  Mirror  of  human 
wisdom  plainly  teaching,  that  God  moveth  angels,  even  as 
that  thing  doth  stir  man's  heart,  which  is  thereunto  presented 
amiable*^.  Angelical  actions  may  therefore  be  reduced  unto 
these  three  general  kinds  :  first,  most  delectable  love  arising 
firom  the  visible  apprehension  of  the  purity,  glory,  and  beauty 
of  God,  invisible  saving  only  unto  spirits  that  are  pure*^ ! 
secondly,  adoration  grounded  upon  the  evidence  of  the 
greatness  of  God,  on  whom  they  see  how  all  things  depend** ; 
thirdly,  imitation**,  bred  by  the  presence  of  his  exemplary 
goodness,  who  ceaseth  not  before  them  daily  to  fill  heaven 
and  earth  with  the  rich  treasures  of  most  free  and  undeserved 
grace. 

[a.]  Of  angels,  we  are  not  to  consider  only  what  they  are 
and  do  in  regard  of  their  own  being,  but  that  also  which 
concemeth  them  as  they  are  linked  into  a  kind  of  corporation 
amongst  themselves,  and  of  society  or  fellowship  with  men. 
Consider  angels  each  of  them  severally  in  himself,  and  their 
law  is  that  which  the  prophet  David  mentioneth,  *'  All  ye 
''  his  angels  praise  him*®.''  Consider  the  angels  of  God 
associated,  and  their  law  is  that  which  disposeth  them  as  an 
army,  one  in  order  and  degree  above  another  *7.  Consider 
finally  the  angels  as  having  with  us  that  conmiunion  which 
the  apostle  to  the  Hebrews  noteth,  and  in  regard  whereof 

*®  Psalm  xci.  1 1,  la ;  Luke  xv.  ^ ;  "  alia movcntur."  Ap. Thorn.  Aquin. 

Heb.  i.  14 ;  Acts  x.  3 ;  Dan.  ix.  33 ;  t.  IV.  fol.  159,  ed.  Venet.  1593.J 

Matt,  xviii.  10;  Dan.  iv.  13.  *»  Job  xxxviii.  7 ;  Matt  xviu.  10. 

41  2^   ^  Bp6vif  irvp6€VTi  nap€-  **  Psalm  cxlviii.  2;   Heb.  i.  6; 

fTTcurip  no\vfx6x$oi  Isa.  vi.  j. 

^AyytXcH,  olai  fWftiyXf  Pporols  **  ThiB  is  intimated  wheresoever 

»ffYrdyrarcXctrai.[Fragm.iii.  we  find  them  termed  "the  sons  of 

ex CHem.  Alex.  Strom.V. p.824,8.]  "  God,"  as  Job  i.  6,  and  xxxviii.  7. 

^  Arist.    Metaph.    1.  xii,    c.  7.  ^  Ps.  cxlviii.  a. 

["Movct  ut  amatum:  moto  vero,  ^  Luke  ii.  13.   Matt.  xxvi.  53. 
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BOOK  I.    angfels  have  not  disdained  to  profess  themselves  our  "  fellow- 


-  ''  servants  -"  from  hence  there  springeth  up  a  third  law, 
which  bindeth  them  to  works  of  ministerial  employment^*. 
Every  of  which  their  several  fdnctions  are  by  them  performed 
with  joy. 

[3.]  A  part  of  the  angels  of  God  notwithstanding  (we 
know)  have  fallen ''^^  and  that  their  fall  hath  been  through  the 
voluntary  breach  of  that  law,  which  did  require  at  their 
hands  continuance  in  the  exercise  of  their  high  and  admirable 
virtue.  Impossible  it  was  that  ever  their  will  should  change 
or  incline  to  remit  any  part  of  their  duty,  without  some 
object  having  force  to  avert  their  conceit  from  God,  and  to 
draw  it  another  way ;  and  that  before  they  attained  that  high 
perfection  of  bliss,  wherein  now  the  elect  angels  *°  are  without 
possibility  of  falling.  Of  any  thing  more  than  of  God  they 
could  not  by  any  means  like,  as  long  as  whatsoever  they  knew 
besides  GK)d  they  apprehended  it  not  in  itself  without  de- 
pendency upon  Gt)d ;  because  so  long  God  must  needs  seem 
infinitely  better  than  any  thing  which  they  so  could  appre- 
hend. Things  beneath  them  could  not  in  such  sort  be  pre- 
sented unto  their  eyes,  but  that  therein  they  must  needs  see 
always  how  those  things  did  depend  on  God.  It  seemeth 
therefore  that  there  was  no  other  way  for  angels  to  sin,  but 
by  reflex  of  their  understanding  upon  themselves ;  when  being 
held  with  admiration  of  their  own  sublimity  and  honour, 
the  memory  of  their  subordination  unto  God  and  their 
dependency  on  him  was  drowned  in  this  conceit ;  whereupon 
their  adoration,  love,  and  imitation  of  God  could  not  choose 
but  be  also  interrupted.  The  fall  of  angels  therefore  was 
pride  ^^  Since  their  fall,  their  practices  have  been  the  clean 
contrary  unto  those  before  mentioned^^.      For  being  dis- 

^  Heb.  xii.  22 ;  Apoc.  xxii.  9.    ^2  Pet.  ii.  4 ;  Jude  6.    W  [i  Tim.  v.  21.] 

61  [«  But  pride,  impatient  of  long  restinff  peace, 
"  Did  puff  them  up  with  greedy  bola  ambition, 
"  That  they  gan  cast  their  state  how  to  increase 
"  Above  the  fortune  of  their  first  condition, 
'*  And  sit  in  God's  own  seat  without  commission : 
"  The  brightest  angel,  even  the  child  of  light, 
"  Drew  millions  more  against  their  God  to  fight." 

Spenser's  Hymn  on  Heaveidy  Love,  published  1596.] 

*2  John  viii.  44 ;  i  Peter  v.  8 ;  Apoc.  ix.  1 1 ;  Gen.  iii.  15 ;  i  Chron.  xxi.  i; 
Job  i.  7.  and  ii.  2 ;  John  xiii.  37 ;  Acts  v.  3 ;  Apoc.  xx.  8. 
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persed,  some  in  the  air,  some  on  the  earthy  some  in  the  water,    book  l 

some  among  the  minerals,  dens,  and  caves,  that  are  under  the  — llilill 

earth ;  they  have  by  all  means  laboured  to  effect  a  universal 

rebellion  against  the  laws,  and  as  far  as  in  them  lieth  utter 

destruction  of  the  works  of  God.     These  wicked  spirits  the 

heathens  honoured  instead  of  gods,  both  generally  under  the 

name  of  dii  inferi,  "  gods  infernal ;   and  partictdarly,  some 

in  oracles,  some  in  idols,  some  as  household  gods,  some  as 

nymphs  :  in  a  word,  no  foul  and  wicked  spirit  which  was  not 

one  way  or  other  honoured  of  men  as  Ood,  till  such  time  as 

light  appeared  in  the  world  and  dissolved  the  works  of  the 

Devil.    Thus  much  therefore  may  suffice  for  angels,  the  next 

unto  whom  in  degree  are  men. 

V.   God  alone  excepted,  who  actually  and  everlastingly  The  law 

is  whatsoever  he  may  be,  and  which  cannot  hereafter  be  that  ^^"?^y 
'»        *  mail  IB  in 

which  now  he  is  not^^ ;  all  other  things  besides  are  somewhat  hii  aotiom 
in  possibility,  which  as  yet  they  are  not  in  act.     And  for  this  ^JTi^^^ 
cause  there  is  in  all  things  an  appetite  or  desire,  whereby  they  tion  of 
incline  to  something  which  they  may  be ;  and  when  they  are 
it,  they  shall  be  perfecter  than  now  they  ase.     All  which  per- 
fections are  contained  under  the  general  name  of  Goodness. 
And  because  there  is  not  in  the  world  any  thing  whereby 
another  may  not  some  way  be  made  the  perfecter,  therefore 
all  things  that  are,  are  good. 

[2.]  Again,  sith  there  can  be  no  goodness  desired  which 
prooeedeth  not  &om  God  himself,  as  from  the  supreme  cause 
of  all  things ;  and  every  effect  doth  after  a  sort  contain,  at 
leastwise  resemble,  the  cause  from  which  it  proceedeth :  all 
things  in  the  world  are  said  in  some  sort  to  seek  the  highest, 
and  to  covet  more  or  less  the  participation  of  Qt)d  himself** 
Yet  this  doth  no  where  so  much  appear  as  it  doth  in  man, 
because  there  are  so  many  kinds  of  perfections  which  man 
seeketh.  The  first  degree  of  goodness  is  that  general  perfec- 
tion which  all  things  do  seek,  in  desiring  the  continuance  of 
their  being.  All  things  therefore  coveting  as  much  as  may 
be  to  be  like  unto  God  in  being  ever,  that  which  cannot  here- 

M  ["  Let  him  kn6W,  that  I  have  "  him."    Walton's  life  of  Herbert 

"  considered,  ihaX  God  only  is  what  p.  J21.  ed.  1675.] 

"he  would  be:  and  that  I  am  by  "^  novra    ydp    rWyov    3pcy«Tai. 

"  his  grace  become  now  so  like  him,  Arist.  de  An.  lib.  ii.  cap.  4.  [0pp.  I. 

*'  at  to  be  pleased  with  what  pleaseth  390.  ed.  Lugd.  1590.] 
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BOOK  I.    unto  attain  personally  doth  seek  to  continue  itself  another 


way,  that  is  by  offspring  and  propagation.  The  next  Aegpcee 
of  goodness  is  that  which  each  thing  coveteth  by  affecting 
resemblance  with  God  in  the  constancy  and  excellency  of 
those  operations  which  belong  \mto  their  kind.  The  immuta- 
bility of  God  they  strive  unto,  by  working  either  always 
or  for  the  most  part  after  one  and  the  same  manner;  his 
absolute  exactness  they  imitate,  by  tending  unto  that  which 
is  most  exquisite  in  every  particular.  Hence  have  arisen 
a  number  of  axioms  in  philosophy^*,  showing  how  "  the 
''  works  of  nature  do  always  aim  at  that  which  cannot  be 
"  bettered.'' 

[3.]  These  two  kinds  of  goodness  rehearsed  are  so  nearly 
united  to  the  things  themselves  which  desire  them,  that  we 
scarcely  perceive  the  appetite  to  stir  in  reaching  forth  her 
hand  towards  them.  But  the  desire  of  those  perfections 
which  grow  externally  is  more  apparent ;  especially  of  such 
as  are  not  expressly  desired  imless  they  be  first  known,  or 
such  as  are  not  for  any  other  cause  than  for  knowledge  itself 
desired.  Concerning  perfections  in  this  kind ;  that  by  pro- 
ceeding in  the  knowledge  of  truth,  and  by  growing  in  the 
exercise  of  virtue,  man  amongst  the  creatures  of  this  inferior 
world  aspireth  to  the  greatest  conformity  with  God ;  this  is  not 
only  known  unto  us,  whom  he  himself  hath  so  instructed*^,  but 
even  they  do  acknowledge,  who  amongst  men  are  not  judged 
the  nearest  \mto  him.  With  Plato  what  one  thing  more  usual^ 
than  to  excite  men  unto  love  of  wisdom,  by  shewing  how  much 
wise  men  are  thereby  exalted  above  men ;  how  knowledge  doth 
raise  them  up  into  heaven ;  how  it  maketh  them,  though  not 
gods,  yet  as  gods,  high,  admirable,  and  divine  ?  And  Mer- 
eurius  Trismegistus  speaking  of  the  virtues  of  a  righteous 
soul*7,  «  Such  spirits''  (saith  he)  "  are  never  cloyed  with 
''  praising  and  speaking  well  of  all  men,  with  doing  good  unto 
''  every  one  by  word  and  deed,  because  they  study  to  frame 
''  themselves  according  to  tAejpattem  of  the  Father  of  spirits.'^ 

iMxT^  virapx*uf,  fioKkov'  17  (ffwris  d€noT€  t^x'^  vfivovaa  €v^fu)vad  rt 

Ofl   voUi  T&¥  MtxpfUvuv  r6  /3<X-  natfras    dvBp&frovs,   Kai    X6yoig    Ka\ 

TMrror.  AriBt.  3.  de  coel.  cap.  5.  [t.  i.  Hpyoit  nayras   [irdyro»r]   cvTroioOo-a, 

p.  383.1  fUiAOVfuvn  avrrjs  r6p  rrartpa.    [c.  lO. 

••  Matt.  V  48 ;  Sap.  vii.  37.  §.  3i.]  lib.  iv.  f.  13. 
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VI.  In  the  matter  of  knowledge^  there  is  between  the  angels    book  i. 
of  Qt)d  and  the  children  of  men  this  difference :  angels  already  ''"^' 


have  full  and  complete  knowledge  in  the  highest  degree  that  be^ning^ 
can  be  imparted  unto  them ;   men,  if  we  view  them  in  their  ^  grow 
spring,  are  at  the  first  without  \mderstanding  or  knowledge  knowledge 
at  all^*.     Nevertheless  from  this  utter  vacuity  they  grow  by  **^i-***J*  J*^ 
degrees,  till  they  come  at  length  to  be  even  as  the  angels  are  to 
themselves  are.     That  which  agreeth  to  the  one  now,  the  ob»«Ye. 
other  shall  attain  unto  in  the  end ;   they  are  not  so  far  dis- 
joined and  severed,  but  that  they  come  at  length  to  meet. 
The  soul  of  man  being  therefore  at  the  first  as  a  book,  wherein 
nothing  is  and  yet  all  things  may  be  imprinted ;  we  are  to 
search  by  what  steps  and  degrees  it  riseth  unto  perfection  of 
knowledge. 

[s.]  Unto  that  which  hath  been  already  set  down  concern- 
ing natural  agents  this  we  must  add,  that  albeit  therein  we 
have  comprised  as  well  creatures  living  as  void  of  life,  if  they 
be  in  degree  of  nature  beneath  men ;  nevertheless  a  difference 
we  must  observe  between  those  natural  agents  that  work 
altogether  unwittingly,  and  those  which  have  though  weak 
yet  some  understanding  what  they  do,  as  fishes,  fowls,  and 
beasts  have.  Beasts  are  in  sensible  capacity  as  ripe  even  as 
men  themselves,  perhaps  more  ripe.  For  as  stones,  though 
in  dignity  of  nature  inferior  unto  plants,  yet  exceed  them  in 
firmness  of  strength  or  durability  of  being;  and  plants, 
though  beneath  the  excellency  of  creatures  endued  with 
sense,  yet  exceed  them  in  the  faculty  of  vegetation  and  of 
fertility :  so  beasts,  though  otherwise  behind  men,  may  not- 
withstanding in  actions  of  sense  and  fancy  go  beyond  them ; 
because  the  endeavours  of  nature,  when  it  hath  a  higher  per- 
fection to  seek,  are  in  lower  the  more  remiss,  not  esteeming 
thereof  so  much  as  those  things  do,  which  have  no  better 
proposed  unto  them. 

[3.]  The  soul  of  man  therefore  being  capable  of  a  more 
divine  perfection,  hath  (besides  the  faculties  of  growing  unto 
sensible  knowledge  which  is  common  unto  us  with  beasts)  a 
further  ability,  whereof  in  them  there  is  no  show  at  all,  the 
ability  of  reaching  higher  than  unto  sensible  things  ^9.    Till 

M  Vide  Isa.  vii.  16  dpaQaiv€i,  ical  fitTpti  aMv,  koX  old€ 

*•  *0  df  MpttJTOS  tls  TOP  ovpcufop     irota    fitV  t orlv  avry    [l^.  owrov] 
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cSPJf  ^    ^®  grow  to  Bome  ripeness  of  years,  the  soul  of  man  doth  only 

store  itself  with  conceits  of  things  of  inferior  and  more  open. 

quality,  which  afterwards  do  serve  as  instruments  unto  that 
which  is  greater ;  in  the  meanwhile  above  the  reach  of  meaner 
creatures  it  ascendeth  not.  When  once  it  comprehendeth  any 
thing  above  this,  as  the  differences  of  time,  affirmations,  nega- 
tions, and  contradictions  in  speech,  we  then  count  it  to  have 
some  use  of  natural  reason.  Whereunto  if  afterwards  there 
might  be  added  the  right  helps  of  true  art  and  learning 
(which  helps,  I  must  plainly  confess,  this  age  of  the  world, 
carrying  the  name  of  a  learned  age,  doth  neither  much  know 
nor  greatly  regard),  there  would  undoubtedly  be  almost  as 
great  difference  in  maturity  of  judgment  between  men 
therewith  inured,  and  that  which  now  men  are,  as  between 
men  that  are  now  and  innocents.  Which  speech  if  any  con- 
demn, as  being  over  hyperbolical,  let  them  consider  but  this 
one  thing :  no  art  is  at  the  first  finding  out  so  perfect  as 
industry  may  after  make  it ;  yet  the  very  first  man  that  to  any 
purpose  knew  the  way  we  speak  of  ^  and  followed  it,  hath 
alone  thereby  performed  more  very  near  in  all  parts  of  natural 
knowledge,  than  sithence  in  any  one  part  thereof  the  whole 
world  besides  hath  done. 

[4,]  In  the  poverty  of  that  other  new  devised  aid^^  two 

yy^rikh,  iroia  dc  roTrttva,  Koi  ra  ^fXXa  Lips.  1766.)      Strype,  Ann.  III.  i. 

troyra   dxpi^as    fiavBdva,      Kal   t6  5cx>,  says,  '*  About  this  time  (1585) 

irasrnov  fitlCou,  ovbi  rfjp  jwjv  «caruXt-  *'  and    somewhat    before,   another 

irov  ovtf  yivrrai,  Merc.  Tns.  [c.  10.  "  great  contest  arose  in  both  uni- 

fin/j  lib.  IV.  f.  I  a.  "  versities,  concerning  the  two  phi- 

^  Aristotelical  Demonstration.  "  losophers,  Aristotle  and  Ramui, 

*l  Ramistry.    [Peter  Ramus  was  "  then  chiefly  read,  and  which  of 

bom  in  Picardy,"i5i5.    He  was  a  "them  was  rather  to  be  studied." 

kind  of  self-taught  person,  who  rose  See  also  Ann.  II.  ii.  405.  (1580.) 

CO  eminence  in  the  university  of  "  EverardDigby  had  writ  somewhat 

Paris.    In  154^,  he  published  "  In-  "  dialogue-wise    against    Ramus's 

**  stitntiones  Dialecticse,"  and  about  **  Unica  Methodus,  which  in  thoB« 

the  same  time  "  Animadversiones  "  times  prevailed  much ;  and  per- 

"  Aristotelicse."     He  was  silenced  "  haps  brought   into  that  college 

after  disputation,  but  allowed  the  "(St.J6hn's,Cambridffe)toberead; 

next  year  to  lecture  in  Rhetoric,  and  '*  the  rather.  Ramus  being  a  pro- 

in  155a  was  made  Professor  of  Elo-  ''  testant  as  well  as  a  learned  man." 

auence  and  Philosophy,  probably  His  institutes  of  Logic,  expanded 

tnrough  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine's  and   illustrated,   may  be   seen   in 

influence.    In  156a  he  was  ejected,  Milton's  Prose  Works,  by  Symmona, 

and  continued  more  or  less  unsettled  VI.  195 — 353.    He  seems  to  have 

till  157a,  when  he  lost  his  life  in  fallen  into  the  common  error  of  oon- 

the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  founding    rhetorical    arrangement 

(Brucker,  Hist.  Phil.  v.  548—585.  with  logic.    Of  the  value  of  his 
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things  there  are  notwithstanding  singular.  Of  marvellous  bookl 
quick  despatch  it  is^  and  doth  shew  them  that  have  it  as  much  tu.!.^' 
almost  in  three  days^  as  if  it  dwell  threescore  years  with 
them.  Again^  because  the  curiosity  of  man's  wit  doth  many 
times  with  peril  wade  farther  in  the  search  of  things  than 
were  convenient ;  the  same  is  thereby  restrained  unto  such 
generalities  as  every  where  offering  themselves  are  apparent 
unto  men  of  the  weakest  conceit  that  need  be.  So  as  follow- 
ing the  rules  and  precepts  thereof^  we  may  define  it  to  be^  an 
Art  which  teacheth  the  way  of  speedy  discourse^  and  restrain- 
eth  the  mind  of  man  that  it  may  not  wax  over-wise. 

[5.]  Education  and  instruction  are  the  means^  the  one  by 
use^  the  other  by  precept^  to  make  our  natural  faculty  of 
reason  both  the  better  and  the  sooner  able  to  judge  rightly 
between  truth  and  error,  good  and  evil.  But  at  what  time  a 
man  may  be  said  to  have  attained  so  &r  forth  the  use  of 
reason,  as  sufficeth  to  make  him  capable  of  those  Laws, 
whereby  he  is  then  bound  to  guide  his  actions ;  this  is  a  great 
deal  more  easy  for  common  sense  to  discern,  than  for  any 
man  by  skill  and  learning  to  determine ;  even  as  it  is  not  in 
philosophers,  who  best  know  the  nature  both  of  fire  and  of 
gold,  to  teach  what  degree  of  the  one  will  serve  to  purify  the 
other,  so  well  as  the  artisan  who  doth  this  by  fire  discemeth 
by  sense  when  the  fire  hath  that  degree  of  heat  which  suf- 
ficeth for  his  purpose. 

YII.  By  reason  man  attaineth  unto  the  knowledge  ofofman'ii 
things  that  are  and  are  not  sensible.     It  resteth  therefore  j^^i^^^^^ 
that  we  search  how  man  attaineth  unto  the  knowledge  of*^*lAws 
such  things  unsensible  as  are  to  be  known  that  they  may  be  1^  nuule 
done.     Seeing  then  that  nothing  can  move  unless  there  be  ^  fpi^^ 

theory  the  following  was  Bacon's  "  et   desertas   siliquas   stringant.'* 

opinion :  "  De  Unica  Methodo,  et  Further  on  in  the  same  chapter  he 

"  dichotomiis  perpetuis  nihil  attinet  specifies  Ramus  as  the  patron  of  the 

"  dicere :  fuit  enim  nubecula  quae-  method    alluded    to.     De    Augm. 

<«  dun  doctrinse,  quas  cito  transiit ;  Scient.  VI.  3.    In  his  Impetus  Phi-^ 

**  res  simul  et  levis  et  scientiis  dam-  losophici,  c.  3,  he  says,  "  Nullum 

"  noeissima.      Etenim   hujusmodi  '*  mihi  commercium  cum  hoo  i^o- 

"  homines,  cum  methodi  suas  legi-  "  rantise    latibulo»    pemiciosissima 

**  bus  res  torqueant,  et  qusecumque  "  literanim    tinea,    compendiorum 

"  in  dichotomias  illas  non  apte  ca-  "  patre,"  &c.      Works,  IX.   " 


'  dunt,  aut  omittant,  aut  j>r8eter  8*".  Lond.  1803.      Andrew   Melvin 

"  naturam  inflectant,  hoc  efficiunt,  was  a  pupil  of  Ramus.     Zouch'i 

"  ut  quasi  nuclei  et  grana  scientia-  Walton,  11. 134.] 
"  rum  exsiUanty  ipsi  aridas  tantum 
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BOOK  L    some  end,  the  desire  whereof  provoketh  unto  motion  :   how 

Ch.  tU.  s.  .    .  . 

should  that  divine  power  of  the  soul,  that  "  spirit  of  our 

"  mind^^/'  as  the  apostle  termeth  it,  ever  stir  itself  unto 
action,  unless  it  have  also  the  like  spur  ?  The  end  for  which 
we  are  moved  to  work,  is  sometimes  the  goodness  which  we 
conceive  of  the  very  working  itself,  without  any  further 
respect  at  all;  and  the  cause  that  proeureth  action  is  the 
mere  desire  of  action,  no  other  good  besides  being  thereby 
intended.  Of  certain  turbulent  wits  it  is  said,  "  Illis  quieta 
''  movere  magna  merces  videbatur^ '"  they  thought  the  very 
disturbance  of  things  established  an  hire  sufficient  to  set 
them  on  work.  Sometimes  that  which  we  do  is  referred  to  a 
further  end,  without  the  desire  whereof  we  would  leave  the 
same  undone ;  as  in  their  actions  that  gave  alms  to  purchase 
thereby  the  praise  of  men^. 

[a.]  Man  in  perfection  of  nature  being  made  according  to 
the  likeness  of  his  Maker  resembleth  him  also  in  the  manner 
of  working :  so  that  whatsoever  we  work  as  men,  the  same 
we  do  wittingly  work  and  freely ;  neither  are  we  according  to 
the  manner  of  natural  agents  any  way  so  tied,  but  that  it  is 
in  our  power  to  leave  the  things  we  do  undone.  The  good 
which  either  is  gotten  by  doing,  or  which  consisteth  in  the 
very  doing  itself,  causeth  not  action,  unless  apprehending  it 
as  good  we  so  like  and  desire  it :  that  we  do  unto  any  such 
end,  the  same  we  choose  and  prefer  before  the  leaving  of  it 
undone.  Choice  there  is  not,  unless  the  thing  which  we 
take  be  so  in  our  power  that  we  might  have  refused  and  lefl 
it.  If  fire  consume  the  stubble,  it  chooseth  not  so  to  do^ 
because  the  nature  thereof  is  such  that  it  can  do  no  other. 
To  choose  is  to  will  one  thing  before  another.  And  to  will 
is  to  bend  our  souls  to  the  having  or  doing  of  that  which 
they  see  to  be  good.  Goodness  is  seen  with  the  eye  of  the 
understanding.  And  the  light  of  that  eye,  is  reason.  So 
that  two  principal  fountains  there  are  of  human  action, 
Elnowledge  and  Will ;  which  Will,  in  things  tending  towards 
any  end,  is  termed  Choice^^.  Concerning  Knowledge,  ''  Be- 
''  hold,  (saith  Moses  ^,)  I  have  set  before  you  this  day  good 
''  and  evil,  life  and  death.''      Concerning  Will,  he  addeth 

«  Eph.  iv.  33.  «  SaUust.  [Cat.  21.]  «  Matt.  vi.  2. 

«»  [See  Arist.  Eth.  III.  3, 3.  VI.  a.]  ««  Dcut.  xxx.  19. 
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immediately^  "  Choose  life  /'  that  is  to  say,  the  things  that    book  i. 

ClkflLs* 


tend  unto  life,  them  choose. 

[3.]  But  of  one  thing  we  must  have  special  care,  as  being 
a  matter  of  no  small  moment ;  and  that  is,  how  the  Will, 
properly  and  strictly  taken,  as  it  is  of  things  which  are 
referred  unto  the  end  that  man  desireth,  differeth  greatly 
from  that  inferior  natural  desire  which  we  call  Appetite. 
The  object  of  Appetite  is  whatsoever  sensible  good  may  be 
wished  for ;  the  object  of  Will  is  that  good  which  Reason 
doth  lead  us  to  seek.  Affections,  as  joy,  and  grief,  and  fear, 
and  anger,  with  such  like,  being  as  it  were  the  sundry 
fashions  and  forms  of  Appetite,  can  neither  rise  at  the  conceit 
of  a  thing  indifferent,  nor  yet  choose  but  rise  at  the  sight  of 
some  things.  Wherefore  it  is  not  altogether  in  our  power, 
whether  we  will  be  stirred  with  affections  or  no :  whereas 
actions  which  issue  from  the  disposition  of  the  Will  are  in 
the  power  thereof  to  be  performed  or  stayed.  Finally, 
Appetite  is  the  Willis  solicitor,  and  the  Will  is  Appetite's 
controller ;  what  we  covet  according  to  the  one  by  the  other 
we  often  reject ;  neither  is  any  other  desire  termed  properly 
Will,  but  that  where  Reason  and  Understanding,  or  the 
show  of  Reason,  prescribeth  the  thing  desired. 

It  may  be  therefore  a  question,  whether  those  operations 
of  men  are  to  be  counted  voluntary,  wherein  that  good  which 
is  sensible  provoketh  Appetite,  and  Appetite  causeth  action. 
Reason  being  never  called  to  counsel;  as  when  we  eat  or 
drink,  and  betake  ourselves  unto  rest,  and  such  like.  The 
truth  is,  that  such  actions  in  men  having  attained  to  the  use 
of  Reason  are  voluntary.  For  as  the  authority  of  higher 
powers  hath  force  even  in  those  things,  which  are  done 
without  their  privity,  and  are  of  so  mean  reckoning  that  to 
acquaint  them  therewith  it  needeth  not ;  in  like  sort,  volun- 
tarily we  are  said  to  do  that  also,  which  the  Will  if  it  listed 
might  hinder  from  being  done,  although  about  the  doing 
thereof  we  do  not  expressly  use  our  reason  or  understanding, 
and  so  immediately  apply  our  wills  thereunto.  In  cases  there- 
fore of  such  facility,  the  Will  doth  yield  her  assent  as  it  were 
with  a  kind  of  silence,  by  not  dissenting ;  in  which  respect 
her  force  is  not  so  apparent  as  in  express  mandates  or  prohi- 
bitions, especially  upon  advice  and  considtation  going  before. 
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BOOKL        [4.]    Where   understanding   therefore   needeth^   in   those 


Cb.Ta4'6. 


-  things  Reason  is  the  director  of  man's  Will  by  discovering 
in  action  what  is  good.  For  the  Laws  of  well-doing  are  the 
dictates  of  right  Reason.  Children^  which  are  not  as  yet 
come  unto  those  years  whereat  they  may  have ;  again^  inno- 
cents^ which  are  excluded  by  natural  defect  firom  ever 
having;  thirdly^  madmen^  which  for  the  present  cannot 
possibly  have  the  use  of  right  Reason  to  guide  themselves^ 
have  for  their  guide  the  Reason  that  guideth  other  men^ 
which  are  tutors  over  them  to  seek  and  to  procure  their  good 
for  them.  In  the  rest  there  is  that  light  of  Reason^  whereby 
good  may  be  known  from  evil,  and  which  discovering  the 
same  rightly  is  termed  right. 

[5.]  The  Will  notwithstanding  doth  not  incline  to  have  or 
do  that  which  Reason  teacheth  to  be  good,  unless  the  same 
do  also  teach  it  to  be  possible.  For  albeit  the  Appetite, 
being  more  general,  may  wish  any  thing  which  seemeth 
good,  be  it  never  so  impossible  ®7 ;  yet  for  such  things  the 
reasonable  Will  of  man  doth  never  seek.  Let  Reason  teach 
impossibility  in  any  thing,  and  the  Will  of  man  doth  let  it 
go ;  a  thing  impossible  it  doth  not  affect,  the  impossibility 
thereof  being  manifest. 

[6.]  There  is  in  the  Will  of  man  naturally  that  fi'eedom, 
whereby  it  is  apt  to  take  or  refuse  any  particular  object  what- 
soever being  presented  unto  it^®.     Whereupon  it  followeth, 

^  O  mihi  prspteritos  referat  si  Ju-  "  wordes*,  because  what  they  mean 

piter  annos !  [Virg.  iEn.  viii.  560.]  "  you  do  not  indeed  as  you  oufht 

^  [Chr.  Letter,  p.  11 :   '' Heere  "  apprehend.    You  have  neard  that 

"  we  prav  your  helpe  to  teach  us,  "  man's  Nature  is  corrupt,  his  Rea- 

"  how  wiU  is  apt  (as  you  say)  freelie  "  son    blind,    his   Will    perverse, 

"to  take  or  refuse  anie  particular  "  Whereupon  under  coulomr  of  con- 

"  object  whatsoever,  and  that  reason  "  demninff  corrupt  Nature,  vou  con* 

"  by  diligence  is  able  to  find  out  any  "  demn  Nature,  and  so  in  tne  rest." 

'*  ffood  concemhig  us:  if  it  be  true  "  Vide  Hilarium,  p.  ^i,"    (Ed. 

"  that  the  Church  of  England  pro-  Basil.  1570  ;   p.  8aa.  ed.   Bened.) 

"  fesseth,  that  without  the  prevent-  "  Vide   et  Philon.  p.  33."      (Ed. 

'*  ing  and  helping  grace  of  God,  we  Paris,  155a.)  "  et  Dionys.  p.  338." 

"  can  will  ana  doe  nothing  pleasing  (Par.  1562.) 

"  to  God."  '*  Voluntas  hominis  nature  sua 

Hooker,  MS.  note.    "  There  are  "  non  ligatur,  sed  vi  vitiositatis  quae 

"  certaine  wordes,  as  Nature,  Rea-  ''  naturae  accessit. 

"  son.  Will,  and  such  like,  which  '*  *  Apt,'originaliterapta,  able,  Ra- 

"  wheresoever  you  find  named,  you  "  tio  divinis  instructa  auxiliis  potest 

*' suspect  them  presently  as  bugs  ''omnebonumnecessarium  in  venire, 

•  ["These  are  bogs  words. **    Beaum.  and  Fletcb.  Tamer  tamed,  Act.  I.  So.  3.] 
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that  there  is  no  particular  object  so  good^  but  it  may  have  the    book  i. 

show  of  some  difficulty  or  unpleasant  quality  annexed  to  it, ^ 

in  respect  whereof  the  Will  may  shrink  and  decline  it ;  con- 
trariwise (for  so  things  are  blended)  there  is  no  particular 
evil  which  hath  not  some  appearance  of  g^dness  whereby  to 
insinuate  itself.  For  evil  as  evil  cannot  be  desired^^ :  if  that 
be  desired  which  is  evil,  the  cause  is  the  goodness  which  is  or 
seemeth  to  be  joined  with  it.  Goodness  doth  not  move  by  being, 
but  by  being  apparent ;  and  therefore  many  things  are  neg- 
lected which  are  most  precious,  only  because  the  value  of  them 
lieth  hid.  Sensible  Goodness  is  most  apparent,  near,  and 
present;  which  causeth  the  Appetite  to  be  therewith  strongly 
provoked.  Now  pursuit  and  refusal  in  the  Will  do  follow, 
the  one  the  affirmation  the  other  the  negation  of  goodness, 
which  the  understanding  apprehendeth7o^  grounding  itself 
upon  sense,  unless  some  higher  Reason  do  chance  to  teach 
the  contrary.  And  if  Reason  have  taught  it  rightly  to  be 
good,  yet  not  so  apparently  that  the  mind  receiveth  it  with 
utter  impossibility  of  being  otherwise,  still  there  is  place  left 
for  the  Will  to  take  or  leave.  Whereas  therefore  amongst  so 
many  things  as  are  to  be  done,  there  are  so  few,  the  goodness 
whereof  Reason  in  such  sort  doth  or  easily  can  discover,  we 
are  not  to  marvel  at  the  choice  of  evil  even  then  when  the 
contrary  is  probably  known.  Hereby  it  cometh  to  pass  that 
custom  inuring  the  mind  by  long  practice,  and  so  leaving 
there  a  sensible  impression,  prevaileth  more  than  reasonable 

'*  destituta  ouUum.    Habet  tamen  "  Sed  ea  latent  mazimam  partem 

"  omne  bonum  satis  quidem  in  se  "  hominum.    Quid  ita  ?  Quia  Ratio, 

*'  QUO  probare  se  possit  homini  se-  "  quae  est  oculus  mentis,  alto  in  nobis 

'*  aulo  diligenterque  attendenti.  Sed  *' somnosepultajacet  otiose.   Atex- 

''  nostra  nos  alio  segnities  avertit,  "  citata  et  Uluminata  Sancti  Spiritus 

"  donee  studium  virtutis  Spiritus  "  virtute  omnia  dijudicat,  et  quae 

"  Sanctus  excitat.    Vide  Cyprianum  "  prius  ignota  fastidio  fuerunt,  ea 

"  de  sua  conversione."    (Ad  Dona-  "  nunc  perspecta    modis   omnibus 

tum,  Opp.  p.  3.  ed.  Fell.)  **  Item  ea  "  amplectenaa  decemit.**] 

"  quae  Sapientia  de  se  profitetur  in  li-  ^  Et  hi  ns  cVl  kcuciov  6pfi^,  rrp&rop 

"  bro  Proverbiorum  atc^ue  alibi.   £st  ficy  ov^  o»s  ari  KOKiap  avrriv  SpfArjati, 

"  itaque  segnis  humana  ratio  propter  aXX'w^  cV  ayaBov.  Paulo  post :  *Adu- 

"  summam  bonarum  rerum  investi-  varov  yap  Spfiav  rVi  kok^i  fiovk6iitv€» 

"  gandarum  difficultatem.  £am  dif-  ^x*^''  avrh,  oUre  iXnidi  dyaBov  oCt* 

'*  Dcultatem  tollit  lumen  divinae  gra-  6($/3^  u€i(ovos  kokov,  Alcin.  de  Dog. 

"  tiae.  Hinc  alacres  efficimur,  alioqui  Flat.  fc.  38.  ed.  Oxon.  1667.] 

"  a  labore  ad  libidinem  proclives.  70  [Arist.  Eth.  Nic.  VI.  a :  "Oirfp 

"  Habet  virtus   vitio    et   plura   et  cv  buufola  KoraKPatns  koi  dn6<l>a<ng, 

"  fortiora  quae  bominem  alliciant.  tovto  iv  ipi^ti  dt«(iff  koI  ^vy^O 
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BOOK  I.    persuasion  what  way  soever.     Reason  therefore  may  rightly 

1-  discern  the  thing  which  is  good,  and  yet  the  Will  of  man  not 

incline  itself  thereunto,  as  ofb  as  the  prejudice  of  sensible 
experience  doth  oversway. 

[7.]  Nor  let  any  man  think  that  this  doth  make  any  thing 
for  the  just  excuse  of  iniquity.  For  there  was  never  sin 
committed,  wherein  a  less  good  was  not  preferred  before  a 
greater,  and  that  wilfully ;  which  cannot  be  done  without  the 
singular  disgrace  of  Nature,  and  the  utter  disturbance  of  that 
divine  order,  whereby  the  preeminence  of  chiefest  accepta- 
tion is  by  the  best  things  worthily  challenged.  There  is  not 
that  good  which  concemeth  us,  but  it  hath  evidence  enough 
for  itself,  if  Reason  were  diligent  to  search  it  out.  Through 
neglect  thereof,  abused  we  are  with  the  show  of  that  which 
is  not;  sometimes  the  subtilty  of  Satan  inveigling  us  as  it  did 
Eve 7',  sometimes  the  hastiness  of  our  Wills  preventing  the 
more  considerate  advice  of  sound  Reason,  as  in  the  Apostles^a, 
when  they  no  sooner  saw  what  they  liked  not,  but  they 
forthwith  were  desirous  of  fire  from  heaven ;  sometimes  the 
very  custom  of  evil  making  the  heart  obdurate  against  what- 
soever instructions  to  the  contrary,  as  in  them  over  whom  our 
Saviour  spake  weeping  73,  "  O  Jerusalem,  how  often,  and 
"  thou  wouldest  not  I''  Still  therefore  that  wherewith  we 
stand  blameable,  and  can  no  way  excuse  it,  is.  In  doing  evil^ 
we  prefer  a  less  good  before  a  greater,  the  greatness  whereof 
is  by  reason  investigable  and  may  be  known.  The  search  of 
knowledge  is  a  thing  painfiil ;  and  the  painfulness  of  know- 
ledge is  that  which  maketh  the  Will  so  hardly  inclinable 
thereunto.  The  root  hereof,  divine  malediction;  whereby 
the  instruments  7*  being  weakened  wherewithal  the  soul 
(especially  in  reasoning)  doth  work,  it  preferreth  rest  in 
ignorance  before  wearisome  labour  to  know.  For  a  spur  of 
diligence  therefore  we  have  a  natural  thirst  after  knowledge 
ingrafted  in  us.  But  by  reason  of  that  original  weakness  in 
the  instruments,  without  which  the  underdtanding  part  is  not 

71  a  Cor.  xi.  3.  *'  can  we  discern  the  things  that  are 

72  Luke  ix.  54.    7«  Matt,  xxiii.  37.     "  upon  earth,  and  with  grreat  labour 
74  "  A  corruptible  body  is  heavy    "  find  we  out  the  things  which  are 

"  unto  the  soul,  and  the  earthly  "  before  us.  Who  can  then  seek 
"mansion  keepetb  down  the  mind  "  out  the  things  that  are  in  heaven?" 
"  that  is  full  of  cares.    And  hardly    Sap.  ix.  15, 10. 
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able  in  this  world  by  discourse  to  work,  the  very  conceit  of  book  i. 

painAilness  is  as  a  bridle  to  stay  us.     For  which  cause  the       ' 

Apostle^  who  knew  right  well  that  the  weariness  of  the  flesh 

is  an  heavy  clog  to  the  Will,  striketh  mightily  upon  this  key, 

"  Awake  thou  that  sleepest ;    Cast  off  all  which  presseth 

"  down ;  Watch ;   Labour ;    Strive   to  go  forward,  and  to 

'^  grow  in  knowledge  7^/' 

VIII.  Wherefore  to  return  to  our  former  intent  of  dis-  Oi  the  un- 
covering the  natural  way,  whereby  rules  have  been  found  ^'jj^^ 
out  concerning  that  goodness  wherewith  the  Will  of  man  out  Laws 
ought  to  be  moved  in  human  actions ;  as  every  thing  naturally  to  guide  " 
and  necessarily  doth  desire  the  utmost  good  and  greatest  ^^^^^ 
perfection  whereof  Nature  hath   made  it  capable,  even  so  which  !■ 
man.     Our  felicity  therefore  being  the  object  and  accomplish-  8^**^ 
ment  of  our  desire,  we  cannot  choose  but  wish  and  covet  it. 
All  particular  things  which  are  subject  unto  action,  the  Will 
doth  so  far  forth  incline  imto,  as  Reason  judgeth  them  the 
better  for  us,  and  consequently  the  more  available  to  our  bliss. 
If  Reason  err,  we  fall  into  evil,  and  are  so  far  forth  deprived 
of  the  general  perfection  we  seek.     Seeing  therefore  that  for 
the  framing  of  men^s  actions  the  knowledge  of  good  from 
evil  is  necessary,  it  only  resteth  that  we  search  how  this  may 
be  had.     Neither  must  we  suppose  that  there  needeth  one 
rule  to  know  the  good  and  another  the  evil  by^^.     For  ho 
that  knoweth  what  is   straight  doth   even  thereby  discern 
what  is  crooked,  because  the  absence  of  straightness  in  bodies 
capable  thereof  is  crookedness.     Goodness  in  actions  is  like 
unto  straightness ;  wherefore  that  which  is  done  well  we  term 
right.     For  as  the  straight  way  is  most  acceptable  to  him  that 
travelleth,  because  by  it  he  cometh  soonest  to  his  journey's 
end ;  so  in  actio;i,  that  which  doth  lie  the  evenest  between 
us  and  the  end  we  desire  must  needs  be  the  fittest  for  our 
use.     Besides  which  fitness  for  use,  there  is  also  in  rectitude^ 
beauty;    as  contrariwise  in  obliquity,  deformity.     And  that 
which  is  good  in  the  actions  of  men,  doth  not  only  delight  as 
profitable,  but  as  amiable  also.     In  which  consideration  the 
Grecians  most  divinely  have  given  to  the  active  perfection  of 

'*  Eph.  V.  14;  Heb.  xii.  I,  12;  miKov  yivaxrico/icir*  Kpirffs  yap  dfi- 
I  Cor.  xvi.  13  ;  Prov.  ii.  4;  Luke  d>oiy  6  jcai^y.  Arist.  de  Ad.  lib.  i. 
xiii.  24.  [cap.  3.  t.  85.] 

'^  T«  «u^«i  Koi  a\rr6  Ka\  t6  Kafi' 

HOOKEK,  VOL.  I.  Q 
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BOOK  I.    men  a  name  expressing  both  beauty  and  goodness  7  7,  because 

-^  goodness  in  ordinary  speech  is  for  the  most  part  applied  only 

to  that  which  is  beneficial.     But  we  in  the  name  of  goodness 
do  here  imply  both. 

[a.]  And  of  discerning  goodness  there  are  but  these  two 
ways;  the  one  the  knowledge  of  the  causes  whereby  it  is 
made  such;  the  other  the  observation  of  those  signs  ^nd 
tokens^  which  being  annexed  always  unto  goodness^  argue 
that  where  they  are  foimd,  there  also  goodness  is,  although 
we  know  not  the  cause  by  force  whereof  it  is  there.  The 
former  of  these  is  the  most  sure  and  infallible  way,  but  so 
hard  that  all  shun  it,  and  had  rather  walk  as  men  do  in  the 
dark  by  haphazard,  than  tread  so  long  and  intricate  mazes 
for  knowledge'  sake.  As  therefore  physicians  are  many 
times  forced  to  leave  such  methods  of  curing  as  themselves 
know  to  be  the  fittest,  and  being  overruled  by  their  patients' 
impatiency  are  fain  to  try  the  best  they  can,  in  taking  that 
way  of  cure  which  the  cured  will  yield  unto ;  in  like  sort, 
considering  how  the  case  doth  stand  with  this  present  age 
fidl  of  tongue  and  weak  of  brain,  behold  we  yield  to  the 
stream  thereof;  into  the  causes  of  goodness  we  will  not  make 
any  curious  or  deep  inquiry ;  to  touch  them  now  and  then  it 
shall  be  suflScient,  when  they  are  so  near  at  hand  that  easily 
they  may  be  conceived  without  any  far-removed  discourse : 
that  way  we  are  contented  to  prove,  which  being  the  worse 
in  itself,  is  notwithstanding  now  by  reason  of  common  im- 
becility the  fitter  and  likelier  to  be  brooked78. 

[3.]  Signs  and  tokens  to  know  good  by  are  of  sundry 
kinds;  some  more  certain  and  some  less.  The  most  certain 
token  of  evident  goodness  is,  if  the  general  persuasion  of 
all  men  do  so  account  it.  And  therefore  a  common  received 
error  is  never  utterly  overthrown,  till  such  time  as  we  go 
from  signs  unto  causes,  and  shew  some  manifest  root  or 
fountain  thereof  common  unto  all,  whereby  it  may  clearly 
appear  how  it  hath  come  to  pass  that  so  many  have  been 
overseen.  In  which  case  surmises  and  slight  probabilities 
will  not  serve,  because  the  universal  consent  of  men  is  the 
perfectest  an^  strongest  in  this  kind,  which  comprehendeth 

77  KakoKoyaBia.  Cardwell :  *Io-o)ff  oZv  riyXv  yc  dpKT€0¥ 

7^  [Arist.  £th.  Nic.  I.  4,  5.  ed.     dn6  rap  ^filv  ytmpifi»p,] 
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only  the  signs  and  tokens  of  goodness.  Things  casual  do  book  i. 
vary,  and  that  which  a  man  doth  hut  chance  to  think  well  ^'^^'^ 
of  cannot  still  have  the  like  hap.  Wherefore  although  we 
know  not  the  cause,  yet  thus  much  we  may  know ;  that  some 
necessary  cause  there  is,  whensoever  the  judgments  of  all 
men  generally  or  for  the  most  part  run  one  and  the  same 
way,  especially  in  matters  of  natural  discourse.  For  of 
things  necessarily  and  naturally  done  there  is  no  more 
affirmed  hut  this,  "  They  keep  either  always  or  for  the  most 
'^  part  one  tenure 7 9/'  The  general  and  perpetual  voice  of 
men  is  as  the  sentence  of  God  himself.  For  that  which  all 
men  have  at  all  times  learned.  Nature  herself  must  ne^s 
have  taught  ®0;  and  God  heing  the  author  of  Nature,  her 
voice  is  hut  his  instrument.  By  her  from  Him  we  receive 
whatsoever  in  such  sort  we  learn.  Infinite  duties  there  are, 
the  goodness  whereof  is  hy  this  rule  sufficiently  manifested, 
although  we  had  no  other  warrant  besides  to  approve  them. 
The  Apostle  St.  Paul  having  speech  concerning  the  heathen 
saith  of  them^^,  ^^They  are  a  law  unto  themselves.^'  His 
meaning  is,  that  by  force  of  the  light  of  Reason,  wherewith 
God  illuminateth  every  one  which  oometh  into  the  world, 
men  being  enabled  to  know  truth  from  falsehood,  and  good 
from  evil,  do  thereby  learn  in  many  things  what  the  will  of 
God  is ;  which  will  himself  not  revealing  by  any  extraordinary 
means  unto  them,  but  they  by  natural  discourse  attaining 

79  *H  aU\  fj  a>s  cVi  t6  iroXv  oxrav-  "  attestatur."    Cusa  in  Compend. 

r»r  dnoPalv€t,     Arist.   Rhet.  1.  i.  cap.  i.      [D.  Nicolai  de  Cusa  Car- 

[c.  TO.]  dinalis,  utriusque  juris    Doctoris, 

^  "  Non  potest  error  contingere  omnique  philosophia  incomparabilis 

"  ubi  omnes  idem  [ita]  opinantur."  viri  Opera.  Basil.  1565.     Compen- 

Monticat.  ini.Polit.  [p.j.]  "Quic-  dium  ;   Directio   veritatis,   p.  239. 

"  quid  in  omnibus  indiviauis  unius  See  Cave  Hist.  lit.  1. 1.  App.  130.] 

"  speciei  communiter  inest,  id  cau-  "  Non  licet  naturale  universaleque 

"  sam  communem  habeat  oportet,  "  hominum   judicium    falsum    va- 

"  quae  est  eonim  individuorum  spe-  "  nummie  existimare."  Teles.  [Ber- 

"  cies  et  natura."    Idem.    "  Quod  nardi  lelesii,  Consentini,  de  Rerum 

"  a  tota  alic^ua  specie  fit,  universalis  Natura  juxta  propria  principia  Libri 

"  particulansque    naturae    fit    in-  ix,  Neapoli  1586.    On  this  writer's 

"  stinctu."    ["Meminisse  debemus  method  of  philosophizing  see  a  dis- 

'*  vaticinium  iIlud,Quod  a  tota  aliqua  sertation  in  Bacon's  works,  ix.  333.] 

"  animalium  specie  fit,  auia  univer-  *0  yhp  iraa-i  do#f«,ToOTo  dvai  ffofitp. 

**  salis  particulansque  nt  instinctu,  *0  W  dvcupS>v  raimju  rfjy  n'urrw  oh 

"  venim  existere.'*]  Ficin.  de  Christ,  irmnt  niarirtpa  cpct.   Arist.  Eth.  lib* 

Rel.  [cap.  I.]     "  Si  proficere  cupis,  x.  cap.  2. 
•*  primo  firme  id  verum  puta,  quod        ^i  Rom.  ii.  14. 
"  Sana    mens    omnium    hominum 

Q2 
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BOOK  I.    the  knowledsre  thereof,  seem  the  makers  of  those  Laws  which 
ch.Tiii.4.5 


indeed  are  his,  and  they  hut  only  the  finders  of  them  out. 

[4.]  A  law  therefore  generally  taken,  is  a  directive  rule 
unto  goodness  of  operation.  The  rule  of  divine  operations 
outward,  is  the  definitive  appointment  of  God's  own  wisdom 
set  down  within  himself.  The  rule  of  natural  agents  that 
work  hy  simple  necessity,  is  the  determination  of  the  wisdom 
of  God,  known  to  God  himself  the  principal  Director  of  them, 
but  not  unto  them  that  are  directed  to  execute  the  same. 
The  rule  of  natural  agents  which  work  after  a  sort  of  their 
own  accord,  as  the  beasts  do,  is  the  judgment -of  common 
sense  or  fancy  concerning  the  sensible  goodness  of  those 
objects  wherewith  they  are  moved.  The  rule  of  ghostly  or 
immaterial  natures,  as  spirits  and  angels,  is  their  intuitive 
intellectual  judgment  concerning  the  amiable  beauty  and 
high  goodness  of  that  object,  which  with  unspeakable  joy 
and  delight  doth  set  them  on  work.  The  rule  of  voluntary 
agents  on  earth  is  the  sentence  that  Reason  giveth  concerning 
the  goodness  of  those  things  which  they  are  to  do.  And  the 
sentences  which  reason  giveth  are  some  more  some  less 
general,  before  it  come  to  define  in  particular  actions  what 
is  good. 

[5.]  The  main  principles  of  Reason  are  in  themselves 
apparent.  For  to  make  nothing  evident  of  itself  unto  man's 
understanding  were  to  take  away  all  possibility  of  knowing 
any  thing.  And  herein  that  of  Theophrastus  is  true,  "  They 
''  that  seek  a  reason  of  all  things  do  utterly  overthrow 
'^  Reason  »2/'  In  every  kind  of  knowledge  some  such  grounds 
there  are^  as  that  being  proposed  the  mind  doth  presently 
embrace  them  as  free  from  all  possibility  of  error,  clear 
and  manifest  without  proof.  In  which  kind  axioms  or 
principles  more  general  are  such  as  this,  ^Hhat  the  greater 
"  good  is  to  be  chosen  before  the  less.''  If  therefore  it 
should  be  demanded  what  reason  there  is,  why  the  Will  of 
Man,  which  doth  necessarily  shun  harm  and  covet  whatso- 
ever is  pleasant  and  sweet,  should  be  commanded  to  count 
the  pleasures  of  sin  gall,  and  notwithstanding  the  bitter 
accidents  wherewith  virtuous  actions  are  compassed,  yet  still 

®  'Airamrcttv  (rfTovvTff  \&yov,  dvaipova-i  \6yo¥,  Theoph.  in  Metaph. 
[p.  370.  23.] 
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to  rejoice  and  delight  in  them  :  surely  this  could  never  stand    book  i. 

with  Reason^  but  that  wisdom  thus  prescribing  groundeth '- 

her  laws  upon  an  infallible  rule  of  comparison;  which  is, 
'  That  small  difficulties  when  exceeding  great  good  is  sure 
'  to  ensue,  and  on  the  other  side  momentanj  benefits  when 
'  the  hurt  which  they  draw  after  them  is  unspeakable,  are 
'  not  at  all  to  be  respected/  This  rule  is  the  g^imd  where- 
upon the  wisdom  of  the  Apostle  buildeth  a  law,  enjoining 
patience  unto  himself ^^j  "The  present  lightness  of  our 
"  affliction  worketh  unto  us  even  with  abundance  upon 
"  abundance  an  eternal  weight  of  glory ;  while  we  look  not 
*'  on  the  things  which  are  seen,  but  on  the  things  which 
"  are  not  seen :  for  the  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal, 
''  but  the  things  which  are  not  seen  are  eternal  :'*  therefore 
Christianiiy  to  be  embraced,  whatsoever  calamities  in  those 
times  it  was  accompanied  withal.  Upon  the  same  ground  our 
Saviour  proveth  the  law  most  reasonable,  that  doth  forbid 
those  crimes  which  men  for  gain's  sake  fall  into.  ''  For  a 
'^  man  to  win  the  world  if  it  be  with  the  loss  of  his  soul, 
''  what  benefit  or  good  is  it®*  ?"  Axioms  less  general,  yet 
so  manifest  that  they  need  no  further  proof,  are  such  as 
these,  '  Qod  to  be  worshipped  /  '  parents  to  be  honoured  / 
'  others  to  be  used  by  us  as  we  ourselves  would  be  by  them.' 
Such  things,  as  soon  as  they  are  alleged,  all  men  acknowledge 
to  be  good ;  they  require  no  proof  or  further  discourse  to  be 
assured  of  their  goodness. 

Notwithstanding  whatsoever  such  principle  there  is,  it  wbb 
at  the  first  found  out  by  discourse,  and  drawn  from  out  of 
the  very  bowels  of  heaven  and  earth.  For  we  are  to  note, 
that  things  in  the  world  are  to  us  discernible,  not  only  so 
far  forth  as  serveth  for  our  vital  preservation,  but  further 
also  in  a  twofold  higher  respect.  For  first  if  all  other  uses 
were  utterly  taken  away,  yet  the  mind  of  man  being  by 
nature  speculative  and  delighted  with  contemplation  in  itself, 
they  were  to  be  known  even  for  mere  knowledge  and  imder- 
standing's  sake.  Yea  further  besides  this,  the  knowledge  of 
every  the  least  thing  in  the  whole  world  hath  in  it  a  second 
peculiar  benefit  unto  us,  inasmuch  as  it  serveth  to  minister 

W  2  Cor.  iv.  17.  W  Matt.  xvi.  26. 
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BOOK  L    mles^  canons^  and  laws^  for  men  to  direct  those  actions  by 

!l  which  we  properly  term  human.     This  did  the  very  heathens 

themselves  obscurely  insinuate,  by  making  Themis,  which 
we  call  Jus,  or  Right,  to  be  the  daughter  of  heaven  and 
earths^. 

[6.]  We  know  things  either  as  they  are  in  themselves, 
or  as  they  are  in  mutual  relation  one  to  another.  The 
knowledge  of  that  which  man  is  in  reference  unto  him- 
self, and  other  things  in  relation  imto  -man,  I  may  justly 
term  the  mother  of  all  those  principles,  which  are  as  it  were 
edicts,  statutes,  and  decrees,  in  that  Law  of  Nature,  whereby 
human  actions  are  framed.  First  therefore  having  observed 
that  the  best  things,  where  they  are  not  hindered,  do  still 
produce  the  best  operations,  (for  which  cause,  where  many 
things  are  to  concur  unto  one  effect,  the  best  is  in  all  con* 
gruity  of  reason  to  guide  the  residue,  that  it  prevailing  most, 
the  work  principally  done  by  it  may  have  greatest  perfec- 
tion :)  when  hereupon  we  come  to  observe  in  ourselves,  of 
what  excellency  our  souls  are  in  comparison  of  our  bodies, 
and  the  diviner  part  in  relation  unto  the  baser  of  our  souls ; 
seeing  that  all  these  concur  in  producing  human  actions,  it 
cannot  be  well  unless  the  chiefest  do  command  and  direct 
the  rest^s.  The  soul  then  ought  to  conduct  the  body,  and 
the  spirit  of  our  minds  ®^  the  soul.  This  is  therefore  the 
first  Law,  whereby  the  highest  power  of  the  mind  requireth 
general  obedience  at  the  hands  of  all  the  rest  concurring 
with  it  imto  action. 

[7.]  Touching  the  several  grand  mandates,  which  being 
imposed  by  the  understanding  faculty  of  the  mind  must  be 
obeyed  by  the  Will  of  Man,  they  are  by  the  same  method 
found  out,  whether  they  import  our  duty  towards  God  or 
towards  man. 

Touching  the  one,  I  may  not  here  stand  to  open,  by  what 
degrees  of  discourse  the  minds  even  of  mere  natural  men 
have  attained  to  know,  not  only  that  there  is  a  God,  but  also 
what  power,  force,  wisdom,  and  other  properties  that  God 
hath,  and  how  all  things  depend  on  him.  This  being  there- 
fore presupposed,  from  that  known  relation  which  God  hath 

w  [He«iod.  Theog.  126, 133, 135.]    85  Arist.  Pol.  i.  cap.  5.    86  [Epb.  iv.  23.] 
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unto  us  as  unto  children  ^7^  and  unto  all  good  things  as  unto    J^^^  ^ 

effects  whereof  himself  is  the  principal  cause  *^,  these  axioms  

and  laws  natural  concerning  our  duty  have  arisen^ '  that  in  all 
'  things  we  go  about  his  aid  is  by  prayer  to  be  craved  ^^ :' 
'  that  he  cannot  have  sufficient  honour  done  unto  him,  but 
'  the  utmost  of  that  we  can  do  to  honour  him  we  must^;' 
which  is  in  effect  the  same  that  we  read^J,  "Thou  shalt  love 
''  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  with  all  thy  soul,  and 
'^  with  all  thy  mind  i"  which  Law  our  Saviour  doth  term^^ 
''  The  first  and  the  great  commandment/' 

Touching  the  next,  which  as  our  Saviour  addeth  is  '^  like 
''  unto  this,"  (he  meaneth  in  amplitude  and  largeness,  inas- 
much as  it  is  the  root  out  of  which  all  Laws  of  duty  to  men- 
ward  have  grown,  as  out  of  the  former  all  offices  of  religion 
towards  God,)  the  like  natural  inducement  hath  brought  men 
to  know  that  it  is  their  duty  no  less  to  love  others  than  them- 
selves. For  seeing  those  things  which  are  equal  must  needs 
all  have  one  measure;  if  I  cannot  but  wish  to  receive  all 
good,  even  as  much  at  every  man's  hand  as  any  man  can 
wish  unto  his  own  soul,  how  should  I  look  to  have  any  part 
of  my  desire  herein  satisfied,  unless  myself  be  careful  to  satisfy 
the  like  desire  which  is  undoubtedly  in  other  men,  we  all  being 
of  one  and  the  same  nature  ?  To  have  any  thing  offered  them 
repugnant  to  this  desire  must  needs  in  all  respects  grieve 
them  as  much  as  me :  so  that  if  I  do  harm  I  must  look 
to  suffer ;  there  being .  no  reason  that  others  should  shew 
greater  measure  of  love  to  me  than  they  have  by  me  shewed 
unto  them.  My  desire  therefore  to  be  loved  of  my  equals  in 
nature  as  much  as  possible  may  be,  imposeth  upon  me  a 
natural  duty  of  bearing  to  them -ward  fully  the  like  affection. 
From  which  relation  of  equality  between  ourselves  and  them 
that  are  as  ourselves,  what  several  rules  and  canons  natural 
Reason  hath  drawn  for  direction  of  life  no  man  is  ignorant ; 
as  namely,  "  That  because  we  would  take  no  harm,  we  must 

^  OvhAi  Qt6s  dvavovs  dv^pamois,  ovyrfs  fAtrivova-iv,  rVl  naafj  6pfitj  Koi 

Plat,  in  The»t.    [t.  i.  151.  ed.  Ser-  a-fuxpov  Kalfuydkov  npayjiaros  Qt6p 

rani.l  dci  nov  icaXovo'i.    Flat,  in  Tim.  [t« 

88"*0  Tf  yhp  Gfbs  doKfi  t6  avnop  iii.  27.] 
naa-iv  thai  Koi  apxh  r^^*    Arist  Me-        ^  Arist  Ethic,  lib.  iii.  cap.  ult. 
taph.  lib.  i.  cap.  2.  [t.  ii.  485.]  **  Deut.  vi.  5. 

^  *AXX*,  Z>  2ci>Kpar€s,  rovrd  yt  ^^         ^  Matt.  xxii.  38. 
nayT€ ff  S<roi  koI  Kara  Ppa\v  vv^ftpa^ 
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BOOK  I.    f'  therefore  do  none :"  "  That  sith  we  would  not  be  in  any 

Ch.  viU,  8,  ,  .  ,  - 

''  thing  extremely  dealt  with,  we  must  ourselves  avoid  all 

"  extremity  in  our  dealings  /'  "  That  from  all  violence  and 
"  wrong  we  are  utterly  to  abstain 9^/'  with  such  like;  whieli 
further  to  wade  in  would  be  tedious,  and  to  our  present 
purpose  not  altogether  so  necessary,  seeing  that  on  these 
two  general  heads  already  mentioned  all  other  specialities 
are  dependent^*. 

[8.]  Wherefore  the  natural  measure  whereby  to  judge  our 
doings,  is  the  sentence  of  Reason,  determining  and  settings 
down  what  is  good  to  be  done.  Which  sentence  is  either 
mandatory,  shewing  what  must  be  done ;  or  else  permissive, 
declaring  only  what  may  be  done;  or  thirdly  admonitory, 
opening  what  is  the  most  convenient  for  us  to  do.  The  first 
taketh  place,  where  the  comparison  doth  stand  altogether 
between  doing  and  not  doing  of  one  thing  which  in  itself  is 
absolutely  good  or  evil ;  as  it  had  been  for  Joseph  ^^  to  yield 
or  not  to  yield  to  the  impotent  desire  of  his  lewd-  mistress, 
the  one  evil  the  other  good  simply.  The  second  is,  when  of 
divers  things  evil,  all  being  not  evitable,  we  are  permitted 
to  take  one ;  which  one  saving  only  in  case  of  so  g^reat 
urgency  were  not  otherwise  to  be  taken ;  as  in  the  matter 
of  divorce  amongst  the  Jews  ^6.  The  last,  when  of  divers 
things  good,  one  is  principal  and  most  eminent ;  as  in  their 
act  who  sold  their  possessions  and  laid  the  price  at  the 
Apostles^  feet 97 ;  which  possessions  they  might  have  retained 
unto  themselves  without  sin  :  again,  in  the  Apostle  St.  Paul's 
own  choice  9^  to  maintain  himself  by  his  own  labour;  whereas 
in  living  by  the  Church's  maintenance,  as  others  did,  there 
had  been  no  offence  committed^^.  In  Goodness  therefore 
there  is  a  latitude  or  extent,  whereby  it  cometh  to  pass  that 
even  of  good  actions  some  are  better  than  other  some ;  whereas 

93  "  Quod  quis  in  se  approbate  in  [Ibid.   lib.  xliii.    tit.  23.    tom.  3, 

"  alio  reprobare  non  posse."     L.  p.  335.] 

tit  arenam,  C.  de  inof.  test.     [Cod.  ^  "  On  these  two  commandments 

Just.    p.   254.    ed.    Lugd.  1553]  "  bangeth  tbe  whole  Law."     Matt. 

*'  Quoa  auisque  juris  in  alium  sta-  xxii.  40. 

"  tuerit,  ipsum  quoque  eodem  uti  ^  Gen.  xxxix.  9. 

"  debere.      L.  quod  quisque,     [Di-  ^  Mark  x.  4. 

EBSt.  lib.  ii.  tit.  2.  tom.  i.  p.  (k).  ^^  Acts  iv.  37;  v.  4. 

ugd.  1552.]     "  Ab  omni  penitus  ^  2  Thess.  iii.  8. 

"  iDJuria   atque  vi   abstinendum."  ^  [See  note,  b.  ii.  c.  8.  §.  5.] 
L.  i.  sect.  I.     Quod  vt,  out  clam. 
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otherwise  one  man  could  not  excel  another,  but  all  should  be    book  l 

.   .  .  Ch.  Tiil.9, 

either  absolutely  good,  as  hitting  jump  that  indivisible  point 

or  centre  wherein  goodness  consisteth ;  or  else  missing  it  they 
should  be  excluded  out  of  the  number  of  well-doers.  Degrees 
of  well-doing  there  could  be  none,  except  perhaps  in  the 
seldomness  and  oftenness  of  doing  well.  But  the  nature  of 
Goodness  being  thus  ample,  a  Law  is  properly  that  which 
Reason  in  such  sort  defineth  to  be  good  that  it  must  be  done. 
And  the  Law  of  Reason  or  human  Nature  is  that  which  men 
by  discourse  of  natural  Reason  have  rightly  found  out  them- 
selves to  be  all  for  ever  bound  unto  in  their  actions. 

[9.]  Laws  of  Reason  have  these  marks  to  be  known  by. 
Such  as  keep  them  resemble  most  lively  in  their  voluntary 
actions  that  very  manner  of  working  which  Nature  herself 
doth  necessarily  observe  in  the  course  of  the  whole  world. 
The  works  of  Nature  are  all  behoveful,  beautiful,  without 
superfluity  or  defect ;  even  so  theirs,  if  they  be  framed  ac- 
cording to  that  which  the  Law  of  Reason  teacheth.  Secondly, 
those  Laws  are  investigable  by  Reason,  without  the  help  of 
Revelation  supernatural  and  divine.  Finally,  in  such  sort 
they  are  investigable,  that  the  knowledge  of  them  is  general, 
the  world  hath  always  been  acquainted  with  them ;  according 
to  that  which  one  in  Sophocles  observeth  concerning  a  branch 
of  this  Law,  ^'  It  is  no  child  of  to-day's  or  yesterday's  birth, 
*'  but  hath  been  no  man  knoweth  how  long  sithence^^.''  It 
is  not  agreed  upon  by  one,  or  two,  or  few,  but  by  all.  Which 
we  may  not  so  understand,  as  if  every  particular  man  in  the 
whole  world  did  know  and  confess  whatsoever  the  Law  of 
Reason  doth  contain  ;  but  this  Law  is  such  that  being 
proposed  no  man  can  reject  it  as  unreasonable  and  unjust. 
Again,  there  is  nothing  in  it  but  any  man  (having  natural 
perfection  of  wit  and  ripeness  of  judgment)  may  by  labour 
and  travail  find  out.  And  to  conclude,  the  general  principles 
thereof  are  such,  as  it  is  not  easy  to  find  men  ignorant  of  them. 
Law  rational  therefore,  which  men  commonly  use  to  call  the 
Law  of  Nature,  meaning  thereby  the  Law  which  human  Nature 
knoweth  itself  in  reason  universally  bound  unto,  which  also 

100  Ov  yap  Ti  vvv  yc  roy^cp,  aXX'  dft  trorc 
Zff  Tovro,  KovdtU  o&rv  *(  &rov  <f}avri. 

Soph.  Antig.  [v.  456.] 
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a?J£ia  ^^^  ^^^  cause  may  be  termed  most  fitly  the  Law  of  Reason ; 

this  Law,  I  say,  eomprehendeth  all  those  things  which  men 

by  the  light  of  their  natural  understanding  evidently  know^ 
or  at  leastwise  may  know,  to  be  beseeming  or  unbeseeming, 
virtuous  or  vicious,  good  or  evil  for  them  to  do. 

[lo.]  Now  although  it  be  true,  which  some  have  said^ 
that  ''  whatsoever  is  done  amiss,  the  Law  of  Nature  and 
"  Reason  thereby  is  transgressed,'^  because  even  those 
ofiences  which  are  by  their  special  qualities  breaches  of 
supernatural  laws,  do  also,  for  that  they  are  generally  evil, 
violate  in  general  that  principle  of  Reason,  which  willeth 
universally  to  fly  from  evil :  yet  do  we  not  therefore  so  fiur 
extend  the  Law  of  Reason,  as  to  contain  in  it  all  manner 
laws  whereunto  reasonable  creatures  are  bound,  but  (as  hath 
been  shewed)  we  restrain  it  to  those  only  duties,  which  all 
men  by  force  of  natural  wit  either  do  or  might  understand  to 
be  such  duties  as  concern  all  men.  "  Certain  half -waking 
"  men  there  are''  (as  Saint  Augustine  noteth^),  ^'who  neither 
''  altogether  asleep  in  folly,  nor  yet  throughly  awake  in  the 
"  light  of  true  understanding,  have  thought  that  there  is  not 
"  at  aU  any  thing  just  and  righteous  in  itself;  but  look 
''  wherewith  nations  are  inured,  the  same  they  take  to  be 
''  right  and  just.  Whereupon  their  conclusion  is,  that  seeing 
"  each  sort  of  people  hath  a  different  kind  of  right  from  other, 
"  and  that  which  is  right  of  its  own  nature  must  be  every- 
''  where  one  and  the  same,  therefore  in  itself  there  is  nothing 
'^  right.  These  good  folk,"  saith  he,  ("  that  I  may  not  trouble 
*'  their  wits  with  rehearsal  of  too  many  things,)  have  not 
''  looked  so  far  into  the  world  as  to  perceive  that, '  Do  as  thou 
"  wouldest  be  done  unto,'  is  a  sentence  which  all  nations 

1  Th.  I.  3.  q.  94.  art.  3.  [torn.  xi.  **  cuique  grenti  contuetudinem  suam 

ao4.]    "  Omnia   peccata   sunt   in  "  justam  videri ;   quse  cum  sit  di- 

"  universum    contra    rationem    et  "  versa  omnibus  gentibus,  debeat 

**  natune  legem."    Aug.  de  Civit.  "  autem     incommutabilis    manere 

Dei,  1.  xii.  cap.  1.     "  Omne  vitium  "  justitia,  fieri  manifestum,  nuUam 

''  naturae  nocet,  ac  per  hoc  contra  "  usquam  esse  justitiam.     Non  in« 

**  naturaro  est."  [tom.  vii.  301.]  "  tellexerunt,  (ne  multa  commemo- 

3  De  Doctr.  CJhrist.  1.  iii.  c.  14.  *'  rem,) '  Quod  tibi  fieri  non  vis,  alii 

[tom.  iii.  51.      "  Quidam    dormi-  "  ne  feceris/  nullo  modo  posse  uUa 

''  tantes,  ut  ita  dicam,  qui  neque  "  eorum  gentili  diversitate  variari. 

"  alto  somno  stultitise  sopiebantur,  *'  Quse  sententia  cum  refertur  ad 

''  nee  in  sapientise  lucem  poterant  ''  dUectionem   Dei,  omnia    flagitia 

*'  evigilare,  putaverunt  nullam  esse  ''  moriuntur;  cum  ad  prozixni,  om-. 

'*  jUltitiam  per  se  ipsaro,  sed  uni-  "  nia  facinora."] 
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''  under  heaven  are  agreed  upon.  Refer  this  sentence  to  the  book  i. 
^'  love  of  God,  and  it  extinguisheth  all  heinous  crimes ;  refer  ^'^'"'"' 
''  it  to  the  love  of  thy  neighbour,  and  all  grievous  wrongs  it 
^'  banisheth  out  of  the  world/'  Wherefore  as  touching  the 
Law  of  Reason,  this  was  (it  seemeth)  Saint  Augustine's 
judgment :  namely,  that  there  are  in  it  some  things  which 
stand  as  principles  universally  agreed  upon ;  and  that  out  of 
those  principles,  which  are  in  themselves  evident,  the  greatest 
moral  duties  we  owe  towards  God  or  man  may  without  any 
great  diflBculty  be  concluded. 

[i  I.]  If  then  it  be  here  demanded,  by  what  means  it  should 
come  to  pa£s  (the  greatest  part  of  the  Law  moral  being  so 
easy  for  all  men  to  know)  that  so  many  thousands  of  men 
notwithstanding  have  been  ignorant  even  of  principal  moral 
duties,  not  imagining  the  breach  of  them  to  be  sin :  I  deny 
not  but  lewd  and  wicked  custom,  beginning  perhaps  at  the 
first  amongst  few,  afterwards  spreading  into  greater  multi- 
tudes, and  so  continuing  from  time  to  time,  may  be  of  force 
even  in  plain  things  to  smother  the  light  of  natural  under- 
standing ;  because  men  will  not  bend  their  wits  to  examine 
whether  things  wherewith  they  have  been  accustomed  be 
good  or  evil.  For  example's  sake,  that  grosser  kind  of 
heathenish  idolatry,  whereby  they  worshipped  the  very  works 
of  their  own  hands,  was  an  absurdity  to  reason  so  palpable, 
that  the  Prophet  David  comparing  idols  and  idolaters  to- 
gether maketh  almost  no  odds  between  them,  but  the  one  in 
a  manner  as  much  without  wit  and  sense  as  the  other; 
"  They  that  make  them  are  like  unto  them,  and  so  are  all 
''  that  trust  in  them 3."  That  wherein  an  idolater  doth  seem 
so  absurd  and  foolish  is  by  the  Wise  Man  thus  exprest*, 
''  He  is  not  ashamed  to  speak  unto  that  which  hath  no  life, 
''  he  calleth  on  him  that  is  weak  for  health,  he  prayeth  for 
''  life  unto  him  which  is  dead,  of  him  which  hath  no  expe- 
''  rience  he  requireth  help,  for  his  journey  he  sueth  to  him 
"  which  is  not  able  to  go,  for  gain  and  work  and  success  in 
''  his  affairs  he  seeketh  furtherance  of  him  that  hath  no 
''  manner  of  power."  The  cause  of  which  senseless  stupidity 
is  afterwards  imputed  to  custom^.  "  When  a  father  mourned 
"  grievously  for  his  son  that  was  taken  away  suddenly,  he 

«  Psal.  cxxxv.  1 8.  *  Wisd.  xiii.  17.  *  Wisd.  xiv.  15, 16. 
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BOOK  I.  "  made  an  image  for  him  that  was  once  dead^  whom  ©ow  he 
— '■ — '—^  "  worshippeth  as  a  god,  ordaining  to  his  servants  ceremonies 
*'  and  sacrifices.  Thus  by  process  of  time  this  wicked  costom 
'^  prevailed,  and  was  kept  as  a  law  /'  the  authority  of  rulers^ 
the  ambition  of  craftsmen,  and  such  like  means  thrusting 
forward  the  ignorant,  and  increasing  their  superstition. 

Unto  this  which  the  Wise  Man  hath  spoken  somewhat 
besides  may  be  added.  For  whatsoever  we  have  hitherto 
taught,  or  shall  hereafter,  concerning  the  force  of  man's 
natural  understanding,  this  we  always  desire  withal  to  be 
understood;  that  there  is  no  kind  of  faculty  or  power  in 
man  or  any  other  creature,  which  can  rightly  perform  the 
functions  allotted  to  it,  without  perpetual  aid  and  concurrence 
of  that  Supreme  Cause  of  all  things.  The  benefit  whereof  as 
oft  as  we  cause  God  in  his  justice  to  withdraw,  there  can  no 
other  thing  follow  than  that  which  the  Apostle  noteth,  even 
men  endued  with  the  light  of  reason  to  walk  notwithstanding^ 
'^  in  the  vanity  of  their  mind,  having  their  cogitations  dark- 
"  ened,  and  being  strangers  from  the  life  of  God  through  the 
'^  ignorance  which  is  in  them,  because  of  the  hardness  of 
'^  their  heaiis.^'  And  this  cause  is  mentioned  by  the  prophet 
Esay7,  speaking  of  the  ignorance  of  idolaters,  who  see  not 
how  the  manifest  Law  of  Reason  condemneth  their  gross 
iniquity  and  sin.  '^  They  have  not  in  them,''  saith  he,  ''  so 
"  much  wit  as  to  think, '  Shall  I  bow  to  the  stock  of  a  tree  ?' 
"  All  knowledge  and  understanding  is  taken  from  them ;  for 
'^  God  hath  shut  their  eyes  that  they  cannot  see.'' 

That  which  we  say  in  this  case  of  idolatry  serveth  for  all 
other  things,  wherein  the  like  kind  of  general  blindness  hath 
prevailed  against  the  manifest  Laws  of  Reason.  Within  the 
compass  of  which  laws  we  do  not  only  comprehend  what- 
soever may  be  easily  known  to  belong  to  the  duty  of  all  men^ 
but  even  whatsoever  may  possibly  be  known  to  be  of  that 
quality,  so  that  the  same  be  by  necessary  consequence 
deduced  out  of  clear  and  manifest  principles.  For  if  once  we 
descend  unto  probable  collections  what  is  convenient  for  men^ 
we  are  then  in  the  territory  where  free  and  arbitrary  deter- 
minations, the  territory  where  Human  Laws  take  place; 
which  laws  are  after  to  be  considered. 

•  Ephes.  iv.  17, 1 8.  ^  isa.  xliv.  18, 19. 
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IX.  Now  the  due  observation  of  this  Law  which  Reason    ^?^,?  '• 

en.  UK.  I. 

teacheth  us  cannot  but  be  effectual  unto  their  great  good--    ^^  „. 
that  observe  the  same.     For  we  see  the  whole  world  and  of  keeping 
each  part  thereof  so  compacted,  that  as  long  as  each  thing  ^j^J^^ 
performeth    only  that   work   which  is    natural   unto  it,   it  Reaioii 
thereby  preserveth  both  other  things  and  also  itself.     Con- 
trariwise, let  any  principal  thing,  as  the  sun,  the  moon,  any 
one  of  the  heavens  or  elements,  but  once  cease  or  fail,  or 
swerve,  and  who  doth  not  easily  conceive  that   the   sequel 
thereof  would   be   ruin   both   to   itself  and  whatsoever  de- 
pendeth  on  it  ?    And  is  it  possible,  that  Man  being  not  only 
the  noblest  creature  in  the  world,  but  even  a  very  world  in 
himself,  his  transgressing  the  Law  of  his  Nature  should  draw 
no  manner  of  harm  after  it?    Yes*^,  "  tribulation  and  anguish 
"  unto  every  soul  that  doeth  evil.''     Good  doth  follow  unto 
all  things  by  observing  the  course  of  their  nature,  and  on  the 
contrary  side  evil  by  not  observing  it ;  but  not  unto  natural 
agents  that  good  which  we  call  Reward,  not  that  evil  which 
we    properly  term    Punishment.     The    reason   whereof   is, 
because  amongst  creatures  in  this  world,  only  Man's  observa- 
tion of  the  Law  of  his  Nature  is  Righteousness,  only  Man's 
transgression  Sin.     And  the  reason  of  this  is  the  difference 
in  his  manner  of  observing  or  transgressing  the  Law  of  his 
Nature.     He  doth  not  otherwise  than  voluntarily  the  one  or 
the  other.     What  we  do  against  our  wills,  or  constrainedly, 
we  are  not  properly  said  to  do  it,  because  the  motive  cause 
of  doing  it  is  not  in  ourselves,  but  carrieth  us,  as  if  the  wind 
should  drive  a  feather  in  the  air,  we  no  whit  furthering  that 
whereby  we  are  driven.     In  such   cases  therefore  the   evil 
.  which  is  done  moveth  compassion ;   men  are  pitied  for  it,  as 
being  rather  miserable  in  such  respect  than  culpable.     Some 
things  are  likewise  done  by  man,  though  not  through  out- 
ward force  and  impulsion,  though  not  against  yet  without 
their  wills ;  as  in  alienation  of  mind,  or  any  the  like  inevit- 
able utter  absence  of  wit  and  judgment.     For  which  cause, 
no  man  did  ever  think  the  hurtful  actions  of  furious  men  and 
innocents   to   be   punishable.      Again,   some   things   we   do 
neither  against  nor  \i4thout,  and  yet  not  simply  and  merely 
with  our  wills,  but  with  our  wills  in  such  sort  moved,  that 

8  Rom.  ii.  9. 
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BOOK  I.  all^i^  there  be  no  impossibility  but  that  we  might,  never- 
Oh.  i».  a.  f^heiegg  ^g  3j^  hq^  gQ  easily  able  to  do  otherwise.  In  this 
consideration  one  evil  deed  is  made  more  pardonable  than 
another.  Finally,  that  which  we  do  being  evil,  is  notwith- 
standing by  so  much  more  pardonable,  by  how  much  the 
exigence  of  so  doing  or  the  difficulty  of  doing  otherwise  is 
greater;  unless  this  necessity  or  difficulty  have  originally 
risen  from  ourselves.  It  is  no  excuse  therefore  unto  him, 
who  being  drunk  committeth  incest,  and  allegeth  that  his 
wits  were  not  his  own  ;  inasmuch  as  himself  might  have 
chosen  whether  his  wits  should  by  that  mean  have  been 
taken  from  him.  Now  rewards  and  punishments  do  always 
presuppose  something  willingly  done  well  or  ill;  without 
which  respect  though  we  may  sometimes  receive  good  or 
harm,  yet  then  the  one  is  only  a  benefit  and  not  a  reward, 
the  other  simply  an  hurt  not  a  punishment.  From  the  sundry 
dispositions  of  man's  Will,  which  is  the  root  of  all  his  actions, 
there  groweth  variety  in  the  sequel  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, which  are  by  these  and  the  like  rules  measured : 
'  Take  away  the  will,  and  all  acts  are  equal :  That  which  we 
'  do  not,  and  would  do,  is  conmionly  accepted  as  done  ^. ' 
By  these  and  the  like  rules  men's  actions  are  determined  of 
and  judged,  whether  they  be  in  their  own  nature  rewardable 
or  punishable. 

[2.]  Rewards  and  punishments  are  not  received,  but  at 
the  hands  of  such  as  being  above  us  have  power  to  examine 
and  judge  our  deeds.  How  men  come  to  have  this  authority 
one  over  another  in  external  actions,  we  shall  more  diligently 
examine  in  that  which  folio weth.  But  for  this  present,  so 
much  all  do  acknowledge,  that  sith  every  man's  heart  and  • 
conscience  doth  in  good  or  evil,  even  secretly  committed  and 
known  to  none  but  itself,  either  like  or  disallow  itself,  and 
accordingly  either  rejoice,  very  nature  exulting  (as  it  were) 
in  certain  hope  of  reward,  or  else  grieve  (as  it  were)  in  a 
sense  of  future  punishment ;  neither  of  which  can  in  this 
case  be  looked  for  fit)m  any  other,  saving  only  from  Him 
who  discemeth  and  judgeth  the  very  secrets  of  all  hearts : 

^  "  Voluntate  sublata,  omnem  ao-  "  Bonam  voluntatem  plerumque  pro 
**  turn  parem  esse."  L.  facUssi'  "  facto  reputari."  L.  si  quU  in  tes- 
mam,  0.  de  adult,  [Cod.  Justin.  968.]     tament,   [Ibid.  732.] 
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therefore  He  is  the  only  rewarder  and  revenger  of  all  such    book  i. 
actions ;  although  not  of  such  actions  only,  but  of  all  whereby '''' 


the  Law  of  Nature  is   broken  whereof  Himself  is   author. 

For  which  cause,  the  Roman  laws,  called  The  Laws  of  the 

Twelve  Tables,  requiring  offices  of  inward  affection  which 

the  eye  of  man  cannot  reach  unto,  threaten  the  neglecters  of 

them  with  none  but  divine  punishment  ^o. 

X.   That  which  hitherto  we  have  set  down  is   (I  hope)  How  Eea- 

sufficient  to  shew  their  brutishness,  which  imagine  that  reli-  J^  ^^wi 

gion  and  virtue  are  only  as  men  will  account  of  them ;  that  unto  the 

we  might  make  as  much  account,  if  we  would,  of  the  con-  huml^  ^ 

trary,  without  any  harm  unto  ourselves,  and  that  in  nature  ^^  ^ 

they  are  as  indifferent  one  as  the  other.     We  see  then  how  politic  So- 

nature  itself  teacheth  laws  and  statutes  to  live  by.     The  laws  *^®^^^. 

which  have  been  hitherto  mentioned  do  bind  men  absolutely  and  to 

even  as  they  are  men,  although  they  have  never  any  settled  Jl^oiS^wa 

fellowship,  never  any  solemn  agreement  amongst  themselves  whereby 

what  to  do  or  not  to  do^>.     But  forasmuch  as  we  are  not  by  g^jp  or 

ourselves  sufficient  to  furnish  ourselves  with  competent  store  ^"". 

,  munion  of 

of  things  needful  for  such  a  life  as  our  nature  doth  desire,  a  independ- 

life  fit  for  the  dignity  of  man;  therefore  to  supply  ^l^^se ® Jl^^^_ 
defects  and  imperfections  which  are  in  us  living  single  and  eth. 
solely  by  ourselves,  we  are  naturally  induced  to  seek  com- 
munion and  fellowship  with  others.  This  was  the  cause  of 
men^s  uniting  themselves  at  the  first  in  politic  Societies, 
which  societies  could  not  be  without  Government,  nor 
Gk)vemment  without  a  distinct  kind  of  Law  from  that  which 
hath  been  already  declared.  Two  foundations  there  are 
which  bear  up  public  societies ;  the  one,  a  natural  inclination, 
whereby  all  men  desire  sociable  life  and  fellowship;  the 
other,  an  order  expressly  or  secretly  agreed  upon  touching 
the  manner  of  their  union  in  living  together.  The  latter  is 
that  which  we  call  the  Law  of  a  Commonweal,  the  very  soul 
of  a  politic  body,  the  parts  whereof  are  by  law  animated, 
held  together,  and  set  on  work  in  such  actions,  as  the 
common  good  requireth.  Laws  politic,  ordained  for  external 
order  and  regiment  amongst  men,  are  never  framed  as  they 

10  <«  Divos  caute  adeunto,  pietatero         l  *  *EoTt  yap,  6  fiayrtvovrai  rt  ncamg 

"  adhibento :  qui  secus  faxit,  Deus  (t>va'€i  koiv6v  dUcuov  koI  ddiKov,  lu^v 

"  ipse  vindex  erit."     [Cic.  de  Leg.  fiTjd€fua  Koiu»via  npht  oKkriXovs  ^ 

II.  8.]  fifidi  frvvOriKn.  Arist.  Rhet.  i.  [c.  13.J 
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BOOK  I.  should  be,  unless  presuming  the  will  of  man  to  be  inwardly 
— ^"^  obstinate,  rebellious,  and  averse  from  all  obedience  unto  the 
sacred  laws  of  his  nature ;  in  a  word,  imless  presuming  man 
to  be  in  regard  of  his  depraved  mind  little  better  than  a  wild 
beast,  they  do  accordingly  provide  notwithstanding  so  to 
frame  his  outward  actions,  that  they  be  no  hinderance  unto 
the  common  good  for  which  societies  are  instituted :  un- 
less they  do  this,  they  are  not  perfect.  It  resteth  there- 
fore that  we  consider  how  nature  findeth  out  such  laws  of 
government  as  serve  to  direct  even  nature  depraved  to  a 
right  end. 

[2.]  All  men  desire  to  lead  in  this  world  a  happy  life. 
That  life  is  led  most  happily,  wherein  all  virtue  is  exercised 
without  impediment  or  let.  The  Apostle'^,  in  exhorting 
men  to  contentment  although  they  have  in  this  world  no 
more  than  very  bare  food  and  raiment,  giveth  us  thereby  to 
understand  that  those  are  even  the  lowest  of  things  neoes- 
sary ;  that  if  we  should  be  stripped  of  all  those  things  with- 
out which  we  might  possibly  be,  yet  these  must  be  left; 
that  destitution  in  these  is  such  an  impediment,  as  till  it  be 
removed  sufTereth  not  the  mind  of  man  to  admit  any  other 
care.  For  this  cause,  first  God  assigned  Adam  maintenance 
of  life,  and  then  appointed  him  a  law  to  observe  ^3.  For 
this  cause,  after  men  began  to  grow  to  a  number,  the  first 
thing  we  read  they  gave  themselves  unto  was  the  tilling  of 
the  earth  and  the  feeding  of  cattle.  Having  by  this  mean 
whereon  to  live,  the  principal  actions  of  their  life  afterward 
are  noted  by  the  exercise  of  their  religion '^.  True  it  is,  that 
the  kingdom  of  God  must  be  the  first  thing  in  our  purposes 
and  desires  ^-^  But  inasmuch  as  righteous  life  presupposeth 
life;  inasmuch  as  to  live  virtuously  it  is  impossible  except 
we  live ;  therefore  the  first  impediment,  which  naturally  we 
endeavour  to  remove,  is  penury  and  want  of  things  without 
which  we  cannot  live.  Unto  life  many  implements  are 
necessary ;  more,  if  we  seek  (as  all  men  naturally  do)  such  a 
life  as  hath  in  it  joy,  comfort,  delight,  and  pleasure.  To  this 
end  we  see  how  quickly  sundry  arts  mechanical  were  found 
out,  in  the  very  prime  of  the  world  ^^     As  things  of  greatest 

*^  I  Tim.  vi.  8,  *^  Gen.  i.  29 ;  ii.  17.  *"*  Gen.  iv.  a,  26. 

*^  Matt.  vi.  33.  *®  Gen.  iv.  20,  21,  22. 
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necessity  are  always  first  provided  for^  so  things  of  greatest    book  i. 

Ch.  X.  3.  4. 


dignity  are  most  accounted  of  by  all  such  as  judge  rightly. 
Although  therefore  riches  be  a  thing  which  every  man 
wisheth^  yet  no  man  of  judgment  can  esteem  it  better  to  be 
rich^  than  wise^  virtuous^  and  religious.  If  we  be  both  or 
either  of  these^  it  is  not  because  we  are  so  bom.  For  into 
the  world  we  come  as  empty  of  the  one  as  of  the  other^  as 
naked  in  mind  as  we  are  in  body.  Both  which  necessities 
of  man  had  at  the  first  no  other  helps  and  supplies  than  only 
domestical  j  such  as  that  which  the  Prophet  implieth^  saying, 
"  Can  a  mother  forget  her  child  • '  V'  such  as  that  which  the 
Apostle  mentioneth^  sayings  '^  He  that  careth  not  for  his 
^'  own  is  worae  than  an  infidel  >  ^ '/'  such  as  that  concerning 
Abraham^  ^'  Abraham  will  command  his  sons  and  his  house* 
'*  hold  after  him,  that  they  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord  *  9.'' 

[3.]  But  neither  that  which  we  learn  of  ourselves  nor  that 
which  others  teach  us  can  prevail,  where  wickedness  and 
malice  have  taken  deep  root.  If  therefore  when  there  was 
but  as  yet  one  only  family  in  the  world,  no  means  of  instruc- 
tion human  or  divine  could  prevent  effiision  of  blood^; 
how  could  it  be  chosen  but  that  when  families  were  multi- 
plied and  increased  upon  earth,  after  separation  each  pro- 
viding for  itself,  envy,  strife,  contention  and  violence  must 
grow  amongst  them  ?  For  hath  not  Nature  furnished  man 
with  wit  and  valour,  as  it  were  with  armour,  which  may  be 
used  as  well  unto  extreme  evil  as  good  ?  Yea,  were  they  not 
used  by  the  rest  of  the  world  unto  evil ;  imto  the  contrary 
only  by  Seth,  Enoch,  and  those  few  the  rest  in  that  line^'  ? 
We  all  make  complaint  of  the  iniquity  of  our  times  :  not  un- 
justly ;  for  the  days  are  evil.  But  compare  them  with  those 
times  wherein  there  were  no  civil  societies,  with  those  times 
wherein  there  was  as  yet  no  manner  of  public  regiment  esta- 
blished, with  those  times  wherein  there  were  not  above  eight 
persons  righteous  living  upon  the  face  of  the  earth '^'^ ;  and  we 
have  surely  good  cause  to  think  that  God  hath  blessed  U9 
exceedingly,  and  hath  made  us  behold  most  happy  days. 

[4.]  To  take  away  all  such  mutual  grievances,  injuries,  and 
wrongs,  there  was  no  way  but  only  by  growing  unto  com- 

'7  Isa.  xlix.  15.  '®  I  Tan,  v.  8.  >•  Gen.  xviii.  19. 

»  Gen.  iv.  8.  »»  Gen.  vi.  5 ;  Gen.  v.  »  a  Pet.  ii.  5. 
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BOOK  I.  position  and  ag^reement  amongst  themselves^  by  ordaining 
"'•'•^'  some  kind  of  government  public,  and  by  yielding  themselves 
subject  thereunto ;  that  unto  whom  they  granted  authority  to 
rule  and  govern,  by  them  the  peace,  tranquillity,  and  happy 
estate  of  the  rest  might  be  procured.  Men  always  knew  that 
when  force  and  injury  was  offered  they  might  be  defenders  of 
themselves ;  they  knew  that  howsoever  men  may  seek  their 
own  commodity,  yet  if  this  were  done  with  injury  unto  others 
it  was  not  to  be  suffered,  but  by  all  men  and  by  all  good 
means  to  be  withstood ;  finally  they  knew  that  no  man  might 
in  reason  take  upon  him  to  determine  his  own  right,  and 
according  to  his  own  determination  proceed  in  maintenance 
thereof,  inasmuch  as  every  man  is  towards  himself  and  them 
whom  he  greatly  affecteth  partial ;  and  therefore  that  strifes 
and  troubles  would  be  endless,  except  they  gave  their  common 
consent  all  to  be  ordered  by  some  whom  they  should  agree 
upon  :  without  which  consent  there  were  no  reason  that  one 
man  should  take  upon  him  to  be  lord  or  judge  over  another ; 
because,  although  there  be  according  to  the  opinion  of  some 
very  great  and  judicious  men  a  kind  of  natural  right  in  the 
noble,  wise,  and  virtuous,  to  govern  them  which  are  of  servile 
disposition  ^3 ;  nevertheless  for  manifestation  of  this  their  rights 
and  men's  more  peaceable  contentment  on  both  sides,  the  assent 
of  them  who  are  to  be  governed  seemeth  necessary. 

To  fathers  within  their  private  families  Nature  hath  g^ven 
a  supreme  power;  for  which  cause  we  see  throughout  the 
world  even  from  the  foundation  thereof,  all  men  have  ever 
been  taken  as  lords  and  lawful  kings  in  their  own  houses. 
Howbeit  over  a  whole  grand  multitude  having  no  such  de- 
pendency upon  any  one,  and  consisting  of  so  many  families 
as  every  politic  society  in  the  world  doth,  impossible  it  is  that 
any  should  have  complete  lawful  power,  but  by  consent  of 
men,  or  immediate  appointment  of  God ;  because  not  having 
the  natural  superiority  of  fathers,  their  power  must  needs  be 
either  usurped,  and  then  unlawful ;  or,  if  lawful,  then  either 
granted  or  consented  unto  by  them  over  whom  they  exercise 
the  same,  or  else  given  extraordinarily  from  God,  unto  whom 
all  the  world  is  subject.  It  is  no  improbable  opinion  therefore 
which  the  arch-philosopher  was  of,  that  as  the  chiefest  person 
2»  Arist.  Polit.  lib.  iii.  et  iv. 
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in  every  household  was  always  as  it  were  a  king,  so  when  book  i. 
numbers  of  households  joined  themselves  in  civil  society  '*'^' 
together,  kings  were  the  first  kind  of  governors  amongst 
them 24.  Which  is  also  (as  it  seemeth)  the  reason  why  the 
name  of  Father  continued  still  in  them,  who  of  fathers  were 
made  rulers ;  as  also  the  ancient  custom  of  governors  to  do 
as  Melchisedec,  and  being  kings  to  exercise  the  office  of 
priests,  which  fathers  did  at  the  first,  grew  perhaps  by'  the 
same  occasion. 

Howbeit  not  this  the  only  kind  of  regiment  that  hath  been 
received  in  the  world.  The  inconveniences  of  one  kind  have 
caused  simdry  other  to  be  devised.  So  that  in  a  word  all 
public  regiment  of  what  kind  soever  seemeth  evidently  to 
have  risen  from  deliberate  advice,  consultation,  and  composi- 
tion between  men,  judging  it  convenient  and  behoveful ;  there 
being  no  impossibility  in  nature  considered  by  itself,  but  that 
men  might  have  lived  without  any  public  regiment.  Howbeit, 
the  corruption  of  our  nature  being  presupposed,  we  may  not 
deny  but  that  the  Law  of  Nature  doth  now  require  of  neces- 
sity some  kind  of  regiment,  so  that  to  bring  things  unto  the 
first  course  they  were  in,  and  utterly  to  take  away  all  kind  of 
public  government  in  the  world,  were  apparently  to  overturn 
the  whole  world, 

[5.]  The  case  of  man's  nature  standing  therefore  as  it  doth, 
some  kind  of  regiment  the  Law  of  Nature  doth  require ;  yet 
the  kinds  thereof  being  many.  Nature  tieth  not  to  any  one, 
but  leaveth  the  choice  as  a  thing  arbitrary.  At  the  first  when 
some  certain  kind  of  regiment  was  once  approved,  it  may  be 
that  nothing  was  then  further  thought  upon  for  the  manner 
of  governing,  but  all  permitted  imto  their  wisdom  and  discre- 
tion which  were  to  rule  2*;  till  by  experience  they  found  this 
for  all  parts  very  inconvenient,  so  as  the  thing  which  they  had 
devised  for  a  remedy  did  indeed  but  increase  the  sore  which 
it  should  have  cured.  They  saw  that  to  live  by  one  man's 
will  became  the  cause  of  all  men's  misery.     This  constrained 

34  Arist.  Polit.  lib.  i.  cap.  3.  Vide  "  giebant  virtute   prsestantem,  qui 

et  Platonem  in  3.  de  Legious.  [t.  ii.  "  cum  prohiberet  injuria  tenuiores^ 

680.]  "sequitateconstituendasummoscom 

2*  •*  Cum  premeretur  initio  mul-  "  infimis  pari  jure  retinebat.     Cum 

"  titudo  ab  iis  qui  majores  opefi  ba-  "  id  minus  contingeret,  le^es  sunt 

"  bebant,  ad  unum  aliqucm  confii-  "  inventae."  Cic.Offic.lib.b.  [c.ia.] 
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BOOK  L.  them  to  come  unto  laws^  wherein  all  men  might  see  their 
^^  '•  ^'  ^'  duties  beforehand^  and  know  the  penalties  of  transgressing 
them.  If  things  be  simply  good  or  evil,  and  withal  universally 
so  acknowledged,  there  needs  no  new  law  to  be  made  for  such 
things  2^.  The  first  kind  therefore  of  things  appointed  by 
laws  himian  containeth  whatsoever  being  in  itself  naturally 
good  or  evil,  is  notwithstanding  more  secret  than  that  it  can 
be  discerned  by  every  man's  present  conceit,  without  some 
deeper  discourse  and  judgment.  In  which  discourse  because 
there  is  difficulty  and  possibility  many  ways  to  err,  imless 
such  things  were  set  down  by  laws,  many  would  be  ignorant 
of  their  duties  which  now  are  not,  and  many  that  know  what 
they  should  do  would  nevertheless  dissemble  it,  and  to  excuse 
themselves  pretend  ignorance  and  simplicity,  which  now  they 
cannot  ^7, 

[6.]  And  because  the  greatest  part  of  men  are  such  as 
prefer  their  own  private  good  before  all  things,  even  that  good 
which  is  sensual  before  whatsoever  is  most  divine ;  and  for 
that  the  labour  of  doing  good,  together  with  the  pleasure 
arising  from  the  contrary,  doth  make  men  for  the  most  part 
slower  to  the  one  and  proner  to  the  other,  than  that  duty 
prescribed  them  by  law  can  prevail  sufficiently  with  them : 
therefore  unto  laws  that  men  do  make  for  the  benefit  of  men 
it  hath  seemed  always  needful  to  add  rewards,  which  may 
more  allure  unto  good  than  any  hardness  deterreth  from  it, 
and  punishments,  which  may  more  deter  from  evil  than  any 
sweetness  thereto  allureth.  Wherein  as  the  generality  is 
natural,  virtue  rewardable  and  vice  punishahle ;  so  the  parti- 
cular determination  of  the  reward  or  punishment  belongeth 
unto  them  by  whom  laws  are  made.  Theft  is  naturally 
punishable,  but  the  kind  of  punishment  is  positive,  and  such, 
lawftd  as  men  shall  think  with  discretion  convenient  by  law 
to  appoint. 

[7.]  In  laws,  that  which  is  natural  bindeth  universally,  that 
which  is  positive  not  so.     To  let  go  those  kind  of  positive 

^  T6  yoytas  nyJ^v  Koi  <f>i\ovs  cv-  Arist.  Rhet.  ad  Alex.  [c.  a.] 
noituf  Kai  ToU  tvfpyirais  x^P^^  ^^^        ^  "  Tanta  est  enim  vis  volupta- 

diddvai,  Tovra  Koi  rck  tovtois  S/uhu  "  turn,  ut  et  ignorantiam  protelet  in 

ov  vpoaTOTTovai  toU  avBpwroa  ol  "  oocasionem,  et  conscientiam  cor- 

yrypafAfuvoi  v6fjLoi  nottlv,  aXX*  ivBvs  "  rumpat  in  dissimiilationeiii."  Ter- 

aypdij)^  Ka\  Kotv^   v6fMi  pofiiCtrai.  tull.  lib.  de  Spectacul.  [c.  i.] 
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God,  contract  with  men,  or  such  like ;  somewhat  it  will  make  . 
unto  our  purpose,  a  little  more  fully  to  consider  what  things  are 
incident  unto  the  making  of  the  positive  laws  for  the  govern- 
ment of  them  that  live  united  in  public  society.  Laws  do 
not  only  teach  what  is  good,  but  they  enjoin  it,  they  have  in 
them  a  certain  constraining  force.  And  to  constrain  men 
unto  any  thing  inconvenient  doth  seem  unreasonable.  Most 
requisite  therefore  it  is  that  to  devise  laws  which  all  men 
shall  be  forced  to  obey  none  but  wise  men  be  admitted. 
Laws  are  matters  of  principal  consequence;  men  of  com- 
mon capacity  and  but  ordinary  judgment  are  not  able  (for 
how  should  they  ?)  to  discern  what  things  are  fittest  for  each 
kind  and  state  of  regiment.  We  cannot  be  ignorant  how 
much  our  obedience  unto  laws  dependeth  upon  this  point. 
Let  a  man  though  never  so  justly  oppose  himself  imto  them 
that  are  disordered  in  their  ways,  and  what  one  amongst 
them  commonly  doth  not  stomach  at  such  contradiction,  storm 
at  reproof,  and  hate  such  as  would  reform  them  ?  Notwith- 
standing even  they  which  brook  it  worst  that  men  should  tell 
them  of  their  duties,  when  they  are  told  the  same  by  a  law, 
think  very  well  and  reasonably  of  it.  For  why?  They 
presimie  that  the  law  doth  speak  with  all  indifierency ;  that 
the  law  hath  no  side-respect  to  their  persons ;  that  the  law 
is  as  it  were  an  oracle  proceeded  from  wisdom  and  under- 
standing "^s. 

[8.]  Howbeit  laws  do  not  take  their  constraining  force 
from  the  quality  of  such  as  devise  them,  but  from  that  power 
which  doth  give  them  the  strength  of  laws.  That  which 
we  spake  before  concerning  the  power  of  government  must 
here  be  applied  unto  the  power  of  making  laws  whereby 
to  govern ;  which  power  God  hath  over  all :  and  by  the 
natural  law,  whereunto  he  hath  made  all  subject,  the  lawfrd 
power  of  making  laws  to  command  whole  politic  societies 
of  men  belongeth  so  properly  unto  the  same  entire  societies, 
that  for  any  prince  or  potentate  of  what  kind  soever  upon 
earth  to  exercise  the  same  of  himself,  and  not  either  by 
express  commission  immediately  and  personally  received 
from  God,  or  else  by  authority  derived  at  the  first  from 
3»  [Arist.  Eth.  Nic.  x.  c.  ix.  I3.] 
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BOOK  I.    their  consent  upon  whose  persons  they  impose  laws^  it  is  no 

better  than  mere  tyranny. 

Laws  they  are  not  therefore  which  public  approbation 
hath  not  made  so.  But  approbation  not  only  they  give 
who  personally  declare  their  assent  by  voice  sign  or  act,  but 
also  when  others  do  it  in  their  names  by  right  originally 
at  the  least  derived  from  them.  As  in  parliaments,  councils, 
and  the  like  assemblies,  although  we  be  not  personally  our- 
selves present,  notwithstanding  our  assent  is  by  reason  of 
others  agents  there  in  om*  behalf.  And  what  we  do  by  others, 
no  reason  but  that  it  should  stand  as  our  deed,  no  less 
effectually  to  bind  us  than  if  ourselves  had  done  it  in  person. 
In  many  things  assent  is  given,  they  that  give  it  not  imagin- 
ing they  do  so,  because  the  manner  of  their  assenting  is  not 
apparent.  As  for  example,  when  an  absolute  monarch  com- 
mandeth  his  subjects  that  which  seemeth  good  in  his  own 
discretion,  hath  not  his  edict  the  force  of  a  law  whether 
they  approve  or  dislike  it  ?  Again,  that  which  hath  been 
received  long  sithence  and  is  by  custom  now  established, 
we  keep  as  a  law  which  we  may  not  transgress ;  yet  what 
consent  was  ever  thereunto  sought  or  required  at  our 
hands  ? 

Of  this  point  therefore  we  are  to  note,  that  sith  men 
naturally  have  no  full  and  perfect  power  to  command  whole 
politic  multitudes  of  men,  therefore  utterly  without  our 
consent  we  could  in  such  sort  be  at  no  man^s  commandment 
living.  And  to  be  commanded  we  do  consent,  when  that 
society  whereof  we  are  part  hath  at  any  time  before 
consented,  without  revoking  the  same  after  by  the  like 
universal  agreement.  Wherefore  as  any  man's  deed  past  is 
good  as  long  as  himself  continueth ;  so  the  act  of  a  public 
society  of  men  done  five  hundred  years  sithence  standeth 
as  theirs  who  presently  are  of  the  same  societies,  because 
corporations  are  immortal ;  we  were  then  alive  in  our  prede- 
cessors, and  they  in  their  successors  do  live  still.  Laws 
therefore  human,  of  what  kind  soever,  are  available  by- 
consent. 

[9.]  If  here  it  be  demanded  how  it  cometh  to  pass  that 
this  being  common  unto  all  laws  which  are  made,  there 
should  be  found  even  in  good  laws  so  great  variety  as  there 
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is ;  we  must  note  the  reason  hereof  to  be  the  sundry  particular  book  i. 
ends^  whereunto  the  different  disposition  of  that  subject  or  ^^'•^' 
matter,  for  which  laws  are  provided,  causeth  them  to  have  a 
special  respect  in  making  laws.  A  law  there  is  mentioned 
amongst  the  Grecians  whereof  Pittacus  is  reported  to  have 
been  author ;  and  by  that  law  it  was  agreed,  that  he  which 
being  overcome  with  drink  did  then  strike  any  man,  should 
suffer  punishment  double  as  much  as  if  he  had  done  the 
same  being  sober^^.  No  man  could  ever  have  thought  this 
reasonable,  that  had  intended  thereby  only  to  punish  the 
injury  committed  according  to  the  gravity  of  the  fact :  for 
who  knoweth  not  that  harm  advisedly  done  is  naturally 
less  pardonable,  and  therefore  worthy  of  the  sharper  punish- 
ment ?  But  forasmuch  as  none  did  so  usually  this  way 
offend  as  men  in  that  case,  which  they  wittingly  fell  into, 
even  because  they  would  be  so  much  the  more  freely  out- 
rageous; it  was  for  their  public  good  where  such  disorder 
was  grown  to  frame  a  positive  law  for  remedy  thereof  accord- 
ingly. To  this  appertain  those  known  laws  of  making  laws ; 
as  that  law- makers  must  have  an  eye  to  the  place  where, 
and  to  the  men  amongst  whom ;  that  one  kind  of  laws  cannot 
serve  for  all  kinds  of  regiment;  that  where  the  multitude 
beareth  sway,  laws  that  shall  tend  unto  preservation  of  that 
state  must  make  common  smaller  offices  to  go  by  lot,  for  fear 
of  strife  and  division  likely  to  arise ;  by  reason  that  ordinary 
qualities  sufficing  for  discharge  of  such  offices,  they  could  not 
but  by  many  be  desired,  and  so  with  danger  contended  for,  and 
not  missed  without  grudge  and  discontentment,  whereas  at  an 
uncertain  lot  none  can  find  themselves  grieved,  on  whomso- 
ever it  lighteth ;  contrariwise  the  greatest,  whereof  but  few 
are  capable,  to  pass  by  popular  election,  that  neither  the 
people  may  envy  such  as  have  those  honours,  inasmuch  as 
themselves  bestow  them,  and  that  the  chiefest  may  be 
kindled  with  desire  to  exercise  all  parts  of  rare  and  bene- 
ficial virtue,  knowing  they  shall  not  lose  their  labour  by 
growing  in  fame  and  estimation  amongst  the  people :  if  the 
helm  of  chief  government  be  in  the  hands  of  a  few  of  the 
wealthiest,  that  then  laws  providing  for  continuance  thereof 
must  make  the  punishment  of  contumely  and  wrong  offered 
39  Arist.  Pojit.  lib.  ii.  cap.  ult. 
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evil  may  be  prevented  whereby  the  rich  are  most  likely  to  brings 
themselves  into  hatred  with  the  people^  who  are  not  wont 
to  take  so  great  offence  when  they  are  excluded  from  honours 
and  offices^  as  when  their  persons  are  contumeliously  trodden 
upon.  In  other  kinds  of  regiment  the  like  is  observed  oon- 
ceming  the  difference  of  positive  laws,  which  to  be  every 
where  the  same  is  impossible  and  against  their  nature. 

[10.]  Now  as  the  learned  in  the  laws^^^  of  this  land  observe^ 
that  our  statutes  sometimes  are  only  the  affirmation  or  ratifi- 
cation of  that  which  by  common  law  was  held  before;  so  here 
it  is  not  to  be  omitted  that  generally  all  laws  human,  which 
are  made  for  the  ordering  of  politic  societies,  be  either  such 
as  establish  some  duty  whereunto  all  men  by  the  law  of 
reason  did  before  stand  bound;  or  else  such  as  make  that 
a  duty  now  which  before  was  none.  The  one  sort  we  may 
for  distinction's  sake  call ''  mixedly,'*  and  the  other  '^  merely** 
human.  That  which  plain  or  necessary  reason  bindeth 
men  unto  may  be  in  sundry  considerations  expedient  to  be 
ratified  by  human  law.  For  example,  if  confusion  of  blood  in 
marriage,  the  liberty  of  having  many  wives  at  once,  or  any 
other  the  like  corrupt  and  unreasonable  custom  doth  happen 
to  have  prevailed  far,  and  to  have  gotten  the  upper  hand 
of  right  reason  with  the  greatest  part;  so  that  no  way  is  left 
to  rectify  such  foul  disorder  without  prescribing  by  law  the 
same  things  which  reason  necessarily  dolA  enforce  but  is  not 
perceived  that  so  it  doth;  or  if  many  be  grown  unto  that 
which  the  Apostle  did  lament  in  some,  concerning  whom  he 
writeth,  saying,  that  ^'  even  what  things  they  naturally  know^ 
'*  in  those  very  things  as  beasts  void  of  reason  they  corrupted 
''  themselves^^  ;*'  or  if  there  be  no  such  special  accident,  yet 
forasmuch  as  the  common  sort  are  led  by  the  sway  of  their 

M  Staundf  .  Preface  to  the  Pleas  of  *'  pretandis  statu^  Id  enim  intd- 

the  Crown.    ["  Citavi  non  pauca  e  "  ligenti  statim  occurmnt  mala  quaa 

*'  Bractono  et  Britono,  vetustia  le-  "  commune  jus  contraxit.   Penridet 

**  gum  scriptoribus,  hoc  niminim  ''  autem  ille  quoUe  illorum  malomm 

**  consilio  :   ut  cum  leges  coronse  **  parti  medetur,  et  quotsB  non  ;  et 

"  magna  ex  parte  jure  statutario  **  sitne  htgusmodi  statutum  nova- 

''  constant,  ponatnr  ante  lesentis  **  tum  jus  per  se,  an  nihil  aliad 

"  oculos  commune  jus»  quod  fiiit  *'  auam  communis  juris  aflkmatio." 

*'  ante  ea  statuU  condita.    Nam  ea  Eo.  1574.] 

"  res  maxime  conducit  recte  inter-  <>  Jude  la 
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sensual  desires^  and  therefore  do  more  shun  sin  for  the  bookl 
sensible  evils  which  follow  it  amongst  men^  than  for  any  kind  '*'"* 
of  sentence  which  reason  doth  pronounce  against  it'*)^ :  this 
very  thing  is  cause  sufficient  why  duties  belonging  unto  each 
kind  of  virtue^  albeit  the  Law  of  Beason  teach  them^  should 
notwithstanding  be  prescribed  even  by  human  law.  Which 
law  in  this  case  we  term  mixed,  because  the  matter  whereunto 
it  bindeth  is  the  same  which  reason  necessarily  doth  require 
at  our  hands^  and  from  the  Law  of  Beason  it  differeth  in  the 
manner  of  binding  only.  For  whereas  men  before  stood 
bound  in  conscience  to  do  as  the  Law  of  Beason  teachethj 
they  are  now  by  virtue  of  human  law  become  constrainablcj 
and  if  they  outwardly  transgress^  punishable.  As  for  laws 
which  are  merely  himian^  the  matter  of  them  is  any  thing 
which  reason  doth  but  probably  teach  to  be  fit  and  convenient ; 
so  that  till  such  time  as  law  hath  passed  amongst  men  about 
it^  of  itself  it  bindeth  no  man.  One  example  whereof  may 
be  this.  Lands  are  by  human  law  in  some  places  after 
the  owner's  decease  divided  unto  all  his  children,  in  some 
all  descendeth  to  the  eldest  son.  If  the  Law  of  Beason  did 
necessarily  require  but  the  one  of  these  two  to  be  done, 
they  which  by  law  have  received  the  other  should  be  subject 
to  that  heavy  sentence,  which  denounceth  against  all  that 
decree  wicked,  unjust,  and  unreasonable  things,  woe^^.  Whereas 
now  whichsoever  be  received  there  is  no  Law  of  Beason 
transgressed ;  because  there  is  probable  reason  why  either  of 
them  may  be  expedient,  and  for  either  of  them  more  than 
probable  reason  there  is  not  to  be  found. 

[ii.]  Laws  whether  mixedly  or  merely  human  are  made 
by  politic  societies :  some,  only  as  those  societies  are  civilly 
united ;  some,  as  they  are  spiritually  joined  and  make  such  a 
body  as  we  call  the  Church.  Of  laws  human  in  this  latter 
kind  we  are  to  speak  in  the  third  book  following.  Let  it 
therefore  suffice  thus  far  to  have  touched  the  force  where- 
with Almighty  God  hath  graciously  endued  our  nature,  and 
thereby  enabled  the  same  to  find  out  both  those  laws  which 
all  men  generally  are  for  ever  bound  to  observe,  and  also  such 


^  [Arist.  Eth.  Nic.  X.  lO :  02  iroXXot  aif6yKjii  fioXXov^  Xcfyy  irct^xovo-i, 
ffoi  iriidait  4  rf  «eaXf .]  ^  Isaiah  x.  I. 
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BOOK  L    as  are  most  fit  for  their  behoof^  who  lead  their  lives  in  any 

Ch.  X.  la. 


.  ordered  state  of  government. 

[la.]  Now  besides  that  law  which  simply  concemeth  men 
as  men^  and  that  which  belongeth  unto  them  as  they  are  men 
linked  with  others  in  some  form  of  politic  society,  there  is 
a  third  kind  of  law  which  toucheth  all  such  several  bodies 
politic,  so  far  forth  as  one  of  them  hath  public  commerce  with 
another.  And  this  third  is  the  Law  of  Nations.  Between 
men  and  beasts  there  is  no  possibility  of  sociable  communion, 
because  the  well-spring  of  that  communion  is  a  natural 
delight  which  man  hath  to  transAise  from  himself  into  others, 
and  to  receive  firom  others  into  himself  especially  those 
things  wherein  the  excellency  of  his  kind  doth  most  consist. 
The  chiefest  instrument  of  human  communion  therefore  is 
speech,  because  thereby  we  impart  mutually  one  to  another 
the  conceits  of  our  reasonable  understanding^^.  And  for 
that  cause  seeing  beasts  are  not  hereof  capable,  forasmuch  as 
with  them  we  can  use  no  such  conference,  they  being  in 
degree,  although  above  other  creatures  on  earth  to  whom 
nature  hath  denied  sense,  yet  lower  than  to  be  sociable 
companions  of  man  to  whom  nature  hath  given  reason ;  it  is 
of  Adam  said  that  amongst  the  beasts  "  he  found  not  for 
''  himself  any  meet  companion  ^^.'^  Civil  society  doth  more 
content  the  nature  of  man  than  any  private  kind  of  solitary 
living,  because  in  society  this  good  of  mutual  participation  is 
so  much  larger  than  otherwise.  Herewith  notwithstanding 
we  are  not  satisfied,  but  we  covet  (if  it  might  be)  to  have  a 
kind  of  society  and  fellowship  even  with  all  mankind.  Which 
thing  Socrates  intending  to  signify  professed  himself  a  citizen, 
not  of  this  or  that  commonwealth,  but  of  the  world-^^.  And 
an  effect  of  that  very  natural  desire  in  us  (a  manifest  token 
that  we  wish  after  a  sort  an  imiversal  fellowship  with  all  men) 
appeareth  by  the  wonderftd  delight  men  have,  some  to  visit 
foreign  countries,  some  to  discover  nations  not  heard  of  in 
former  ages,  we  all  to  know  the  affairs  and  dealings  of  other 
people,  yea  to  be  in  league  of  amity  with  them :  and  this 
not  only  for  traffick's  sake,  or  to  the  end  that  when  many 
are  confederated  each   may  make  other  the  more  strong, 

•*  AriBt.  Polit.  i.  cap.  a.  ^  Cic.  Tubc.  v,  [c.  37.]  et  i.  de 

•*  Gen.  ii.  20.  Legib.  [c.  i3.] 
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but  for  sucli  cause  also  as  moved  the  Queen  of  Saba  to    5?^^  ^ 

Ch.  X.  13. 

visit  Solomon '^7 ;   and  in  a  word,  because  nature  doth  pre- 

sume  that  how  many  men  there  are  in  the  world,  so  many 
gods  as  it  were  there  are,  or  at  leastwise  such  they  should 
be  towards  men. 

[13.]  Touching  laws  which  are  to  serve  men  in  this  behalf; 
even  as  those  Laws  of  Reason,  which  (man  retaining  his 
original  integrity)  had  been  su£Scient  to  direct  each  particular 
person  in  all  his  affairs  and  duties,  are  not  su£Scient  but 
require  the  access  of  other  laws,  now  that  man  and  his 
oflfepring  are  grown  thus  corrupt  and  sinftd ;  again,  as  those 
laws  of  polity  and  regiment,  which  would  have  served  men 
living  in  public  society  together  with  that  harmless  disposition 
which  then  they  should  have  had,  are  not  able  now  to  serve, 
when  men's  iniquity  is  so  hardly  restrained  within  any 
tolerable  bounds :  in  like  manner,  the  national  laws  of  natural 
commerce*  between  societies  of  that  former  and  better  quality 
might  have  been  other  than  now,  when  nations  are  so  prone 
to  offer  violence,  injury,  and  wrong.  Hereupon  hath  grown 
in  every  of  these  three  kinds  that  distinction  between  Pri- 
mary and  Secondary  laws ;  the  one  grounded  upon  sincere, 
the  other  built  upon  depraved  nature.  Primary  laws  of 
nations  are  such  as  concern  embassage,  such  as  belong  to  the 
courteous  entertainment  of  foreigners  and  strangers,  such 
as  serve  for  commodious  traffick,  and  the  like.  Secondary 
laws  in  the  same  kind  are  such  as  this  present  unquiet  world 
is  most  familiarly  acquainted  with;  I  mean  laws  of  arms, 
which  yet  are  much  better  known  than  kept.  But  what 
matter  the  Law  of  Nations  doth  contain  I  omit  to  search. 

The  strength  and  virtue  of  that  law  is  such  that  no  par- 
ticular nation  can  lawfiilly  prejudice  the  same  by  any  their 
several  laws  and  ordinances,  more  than  a  man  by  his  private 
resolutions  the  law  of  the  whole  commonwealth  or  state 
wherein  he  Hveth.  For  as  civil  law,  being  the  act  of  the 
whole  body  politic,  doth  therefore  overrule  each  several  part 
of  the  same  body;  so  there  is  no  reason  that  any  one 
commonwealth  of  itself  should  to  the  prejudice  of  another 
annihilate  that  whereupon  the  whole  world  hath  agreed. 
For  which  cause,  the  Lacedsemonians  forbidding  all  access 
^  I  Kings  X.  i;  2  Chron.  ix.  i ;  Matt.  xii.  43 ;  Luke  zi.  31. 
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»g<>K  L    of  strangers  into  their  coasts^  are  in  that  respect  both  by 

Josephus    and    Theodoret    deservedly    blamed  ^»,    as    being- 

enemies  to  that  hospitality  which  for  common  humanity's 
sake  all  the  nations  on  earth  should  embrace. 

[14.]  Now  as  there  is  great  cause  of  communion^  and  con- 
sequently of  laws  for  the  maintenance  of  communion^  amongst 
nations ;  so  amongst  nations  Christian  the  like  in  regard  even 
of  Christianity  hath  been  always  judged  needAil. 

And  in  this  kind  of  correspondence  amongst  nations  the 
force  of  general  councils  doth  stand.  For  as  one  and  the  same 
law  divine,  whereof  in  the  next  place  we  are  to  speak,  is  unto 
all  Christian  churches  a  rule  for  the  chiefest  things;  by 
means  whereof  they  all  in  that  respect  make  one  church,  as 
having  all  but  ^^  one  Lord,  one  faith,  and  one  baptism  ^^  \" 
80  the  urgent  necessity  of  mutual  communion  for  preservation 
of  our  unity  in  these  things,  as  also  for  order  in  some  other 
things  convenient  to  be  every  where  xmiformly  kept,  maketh 
it  requisite  that  the  Church  of  God  here  on  earth  have  her 
laws  of  spiritual  commerce  between  Christian  nations ;  laws 
by  virtue  whereof  all  churches  may  enjoy  freely  the  use  of 
those  reverend,  religious,  and  sacred  consultations,  which 
are  termed  Councils  Greneral.  A  thing  whereof  God's  own 
blessed  Spirit  was  the  author-"^;  a  thing  practised  by  the 
holy  Apostles  themselves;  a  thing  always  afterward  kept 
and  observed  throughout  the  world ;  a  thing  never  otherwise 
than  most  highly  esteemed  of,  till  pride,  ambition,  and 
tyranny  began  by  factious  and  vile  endeavours  to  abuse  that 
divine  invention  unto  the  ftirtherance  of  wicked  purposes. 
But  as  the  just  authority  of  civil  courts  and  parliaments  is 
not  therefore  to  be  abolished,  because  sometime  there  is 
cunning  used  to  frame  them  according  to  the  private  intents 
of  men  over  potent  in  the  commonwealth ;  so  the  grievous 
abuse  which  hath  been  of  councils  should  rather  cause  men 
to  study  how  so  gracious  a  thing  may  again  be  reduced  to 
that  first  perfection,  than  in  regard  of  stains  and  blemishes 
sithence  growing  be  held  for  ever  in  extreme  disgrace. 

To  speak   of  this   matter  as  the   cause  requireth  would 


M  Joseph,  lib.  ii.  contra  Apion.    Graec.Aff.  [p. 611. t.iv.ed.  Par.  1643.2 
[c.  36.]    Theod.  lib.  ix.  de  sanand.        ^  Ephea.  iv.  5.        ^  Acta  xv.  a8. 
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require  very  long  discourse.     All  I  will  presently  say  is  this :   book  i. 
whether  it  be  for  the  finding  out  of  any  thing  whereunto      sti/  ' 


divine  law  bindeth  us^  but  yet  in  such  sort  that  men  are  not 
thereof  on  all  sides  resolved ;  or  for  the  setting  down  of  some 
uniform  judgment  to  stand  touching  such  things^  as  being 
neither  way  matters  of  necessity,  are  notwithstanding  offensive 
and  scandalous  when  there  is  open  opposition  about  them; 
be  it  for  the  ending  of  strifes,  touching  matters  of  Christian 
belief,  wherein  the  one  part  may  seem  to  have  probable  cause 
of  dissenting  from  the  other;  or  be  it  concerning  matters  of 
polity,  order,  and  regiment  in  the  church ;  I  nothing  doubt 
but  that  Christian  men  should  much  better  frtime  themselves 
to  those  heavenly  precepts,  which  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
with  so  great  instancy  gave^^  as  concerning  peace  and  unity, 
if  we  did  all  concur  in  desire  to  have  the  use  of  ancient 
councils  again  renewed,  rather  than  these  proceedings  con- 
tinued, which  either  make  all  contentions  endless,  or  bring 
them  to  one  only  determination,  and  that  of  all  other  the 
worst,  which  is  by  sword. 

[15.]  It  folio weth  therefore  that  a  new  foundation  being 
laid,  we  now  adjoin  hereunto  that  which  cometh  in  the  next 
place  to  be  spoken  of;  namely,  wherefore  God  hath  himself 
by  Scripture  made  known  such  laws  as  serve  for  direction 
of  men. 

XI.  All  things,  (God  only  excepted,)  besides  the  nature  Wherefore 
which  they  have  in  themselves,  receive  externally  some  per-  ^^g^^ 
fection  from  other  things,  as  hath  been  shewed.     Insomuch  tore  far- 
as  there  is  in  the  whole  world  no  one  thing  great  or  small,  imown 
but  either  in  respect  of  knowledge  or  of  use  it  may  unto  our  wichgiiper. 
perfection  add  somewhat.     And  whatsoever  such  perfection  Utwa,  m  do 
there  is  which  our  nature  may  acquire,  the  same  we  properly  "^^f  ^^_ 
term  our  Good ;    our  Sovereign  Good  or  Blessedness,  that  reotion. 
wherein  the  highest  degree  of  all  our  perfection  consisteth, 
that  which  being  once  attained  unto  there  can  rest  nothing 
ftirther  to  be  desired;    and  therefore  with  it  our  souls  are 
ftdly  content  and  satisfied,  in  that  they  have  they  rejoice,  and 
thirst  for  no  more.     Wherefore  of  good  things  desired  some 
are  such  that  for  themselves  we  covet  them  not,  but  only 
because  they  serve  as  instruments  unto  that  for  which  we  are 
4*  John  riv.  37. 
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BOOK  I.  to  seek :  of  this  sort  are  riches.  Another  kind  there  is,  which 
'-  although  we  desire  for  itself,  as  health,  and  virtue,  and  know- 
ledge, nevertheless  thej  are  not  the  last  mark  whereat  we 
aim,  but  have  their  fiirther  end  whereunto  they  are  referred, 
80  as  in  them  we  are  not  satisfied  as  having  attained  the  ut- 
most we  may,  but  our  desires  do  still  proceed.  These  things 
are  linked  and  as  it  were  chained  one  to  another ;  we  labour 
to  eat,  and  we  eat  to  live,  and  we  live  to  do  good,  and  the 
good  which  we  do  is  as  seed  sown  with  reference  to  a  future 
harvest *2.  But  we  must  come  at  length  to  some  pause.  For, 
if  every  thing  were  to  be  desired  for  some  other  without  any 
stint,  there  could  be  no  certain  end  proposed  unto  our  actions, 
we  should  go  on  we  know  not  whither ;  yea,  whatsoever  we 
do  were  in  vain,  or  rather  nothing  at  all  were  possible  to  be 
done.  For  as  to  take  away  the  first  efficient  of  our  being 
were  to  annihilate  utterly  our  persons,  so  we  cannot  remove 
the  last  final  cause  of  our  working,  but  we  shall  cause  what- 
soever we  work  to  cease.  Therefore  something  there  must 
be  desired  for  itself  simply  and  for  no  other.  That  is  simply 
for  itself  desirable,  unto  the  nature  whereof  it  is  opposite  and 
repugnant  to  be  desired  with  relation  imto  any  other.  The 
ox  and  the  ass  desire  their  food,  neither  propose  they  unto 
themselves  any  end  wherefore;  so  that  of  them  this  is  desired 
for  itself;  but  why  ?  By  reason  of  their  imperfection  which 
cannot  otherwise  desire  it;  whereas  that  which  is  desired 
simply  for  itself,  the  excellency  thereof  is  such  as  permitteth 
it  not  in  any  sort  to  be  referred  to  a  further  end. 

[a.]  Now  that  which  man  doth  desire  with  reference  to  a 
further  end,  the  same  he  desireth  in  such  measure  as  is  unto 
that  end  convenient ;  but  what  he  coveteth  as  good  in  itself, 
towards  that  his  desire  is  ever  infinite.  So  that  unless  the 
last  good  of  all,  which  is  desired  altogether  for  itself,  be  also 
infinite,  we  do  evil  in  making  it  our  end ;  even  as  they  who 
placed  their  felicity  in  wealth  or  honour  or  pleasure  or  any 
thing  here  attained;  because  in  desiring  any  thing  as  our 
final  perfection  which  is  not  so,  we  do  amiss^.      Nothing 

^  "  He  that  soweth  to  the  Spirit  "  aliquid,  quod  non  motom  movet ; 

"  shall  of  the  Spirit  reap  life  ever-  "  quod  aetemum,  et  substantia,  et 

"  lasting."  Gal.  vi.  8.  "  actus  est.'*]  el  c.  4,  ["  Praeter  h»c 

*>  Vide  Arist.  Ethic,  lib.  x.  c.  10.  "  item   [est]   cuncta  niovens,  tan- 

[c.  7.]  et  Metaph.  1.  xii.  c.  6.   [•'  Est  "  quam  omnium  priraum.'T  et  c.  30. 
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may  be  infinitely  desired  but  that  good  which  indeed  is  in-    book  i. 

finite ;  fi^r  the  better  the  more  desirable ;  that  therefore  most ^ 

desirable  wherein  there  is  infinity  of  goodness :  so  that  if  any 
thing  desirable  may  be  infinite^  that  must  needs  be  the  highest 
of  all  things  that  are  desired.  No  good  is  infinite  but  only 
God;  therefore  he  our  felicity  and  bliss.  Moreover,  desire 
tendeth  imto  union  with  that  it  desireth.  If  then  in  Him  we 
be  blessed,  it  is  by  force  of  participation  and  conjunction  with 
Him.  Again,  it  is  not  the  possession  of  any  good  thing  can 
make  them  happy  which  have  it,  unless  they  enjoy  the  thing 
wherewith  they  are  possessed.  Then  are  we  happy  therefore 
when  fully  we  enjoy  God,  as  an  object  wherein  the  powers  of 
our  souls  are  satisfied  even  with  everlasting  delight ;  so  that 
although  we  be  men,  yet  by  being  imto  God  united  we  live 
as  it  were  the  life  of  God. 

[3.]  Happiness  therefore  is  that  estate  whereby  we  attain, 
so  far  as  possibly  may  be  attained,  the  full  possession  of  that 
which  simply  for  itself  is  to  be  desired,  and  containeth  in  it 
after  an  eminent  sort  the  contentation  of  our  desires,  the 
highest  degree  of  all  our  perfection.  Of  such  perfection 
capable  we  are  not  in  this  life.  For  while  we  are  in  the 
world,  subject  we  are  unto  sundry  imperfections^*,  g^efs  of 
body,  defects  of  mind ;  yea  the  best  things  we  do  are  painftil, 
and  the  exercise  of  them  g^evous,  being  continued  without 
intermission  ;  so  as  in  those  very  actions  whereby  we  are 
especially  perfected  in  this  life  we  are  not  able  to  persist; 
forced  we  are  with  very  weariness,  and  that  often,  to  inter- 
rupt them :  which  tediousness  cannot  fall  into  those  operations 
that  are  in  the  state  of  bliss,  when  our  union  with  God  is 
complete.  Complete  union  with  him  must  be  according  unto 
every  power  and  faculty  of  our  minds  apt  to  receive  so  glorious 
an  object.  Capable  we  are  of  God  both  by  understanding 
and  will :  by  understanding,  as  He  is  that  sovereign  Truth 
which  comprehendeth  the  rich  treasures  of  all  wisdom ;  by 
will,  as  He  is  that  sea  of  Goodness  whereof  whoso  tasteth 

^*  M6vov,  2>  *AaKkrini€f  t6  ovofia  f^o»  t^  0€^  t^  ti£  vovv  fioi  fioKdm 

rov  ayaBov  cV  opOpcimoiff  r6  dc  tfpyov  frfpc   rtjs   yvaxrttos   roO   ayaOov,   ore 

ov^fiov, . .  .T6  fiij  \iap  kok^v,  ivBcAt  ddvvardp  i(mv  avrh  iv  t^  xdcfup  €?- 

t6  ayaB6v  fori.     T6  dc  ivBd^t  aya-  vai'  6  yhp  K6<rfios  nXripiOftd  tari  Tfjt 

66v,  fi6pioy  Tov  KOKov  t6  fXdxKTToy,  KaKiag,  6  dc  Oc6r  rov  oyaBov,  fj  rii 

'Aiwaroy  oZv  to  ayaBhv  tp0d^€  xa-  dya06y  rov  Qtov.  Merc.liis.  pib.vi.' 

BaptvfivTTJs  KaKias. .  . .  K^yco  dc  x^P^^  ^'  ^4*] 
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BOOK  L   shall  thirst  no  more.     As  the  will  doth  now  work  upon  that 

— • object  by  desire^  which  is  as  it  were  a  motion  towards  the  end 

as  yet  unobtained ;  so  likewise  upon  the  same  hereafter  re- 
ceived it  shall  work  also  by  love.  "  Appetitus  inhiantis  fit 
"  amor  fruentis/'  saith  St.  Augustine  :  *'  The  longing  dis- 
"  position  of  them  that  thirst  is  changed  into  the  sweet  afiec* 
"  tion  of  them  that  taste  and  are  replenished  ^^.'^  Whereas 
we  now  love  the  thing  that  is  good^  but  good  especially  in 
respect  of  benefit  unto  us ;  we  shall  then  love  the  thing  that  is 
good^  only  or  principally  for  the  goodness  of  beauty  in  itself. 
The  soul  being  in  this  sort^  as  it  is  active^  perfected  by  love 
of  that  infinite  good^  shall^  as  it  is  receptive^  be  also  perfected 
with  those  supernatural  passions  o{  joj,  peace^  and  delight. 
All  this  endless  and  everlasting^^  Which  perpetuiiy^  in 
regard  whereof  our  blessedness  is  termed  ''  a  crown  which 
^  withereth  not^7^'^  doth  neither  depend  upon  the  nature  of 
the  thing  itself^  nor  proceed  from  any  natural  necessity  that 
our  souls  should  so  exercise  themselves  for  ever  in  beholding 
and  loving  God^  but  from  the  will  of  God^  which  doth  both 
freely  perfect  our  nature  in  so  high  a  degree^  and  continue  it 
80  perfected.  Under  Man^  no  creature  in  the  world  is  capable 
of  felicity  and  bliss.  First,  because  their  chiefest  perfection 
oonsisteth  in  that  which  is  best  for  them,  but  not  in  that 
which  is  simply  best,  as  ours  doth.  Secondly,  because  what- 
soever external  perfection  they  tend  unto,  it  is  not  better 
than  themselves,  as  ours  is.  How  just  occasion  have  we 
therefore  even  in  this  respect  with  the  Prophet  to  admire  the 
goodness  of  God  I  '^  Lord,  what  is  man,  that  thou  shouldst 
"  exalt  him  above  the  works  of  thy  hands ^8,'^  so  far  as  to  make 
thyself  the  inheritance  of  his  rest  and  the  substance  of  his 
felicity? 

[4.]  Now  if  men  had  not  naturally  this  desire  to  be  happy, 
how  were  it  possible  that  all  men  should  have  it  ?  All  men 
have.  Therefore  this  desire  in  man  is  natural.  It  is  not  in 
our  power  not  to  do  the  same ;  how  should  it  then  be  in  our 
power  to  do  it  coldly  or  remissly  ?     So  that  our  desire  being 

4*  Aug.  de  Trin.  lib.  ix.  c.  ult.  "  everlasting."     Matt.  xxv.   [46.] 

{Verbatim, "Appetitus, quo inhiatur  "They  shafi  be  as  the  aogcis  of 

"  rei  cognoscendse,  fit  amor  cog-  *'  Goa."  Matt.  xzii.  [30.] 
-*  nitsB."  viii.  888.]  47  a  -nni.  iv.  8 ;  1  Pet.  v.  4. 

46  •<  The  just  shall  go  into  life        ^8  PgaUn  viii.  4. 
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natural  is  also  in  that  degree  of  earnestness  whereunto  nothing  book  l 
can  be  added.  And  is  it  probable  that  God  should  fiume  the  — '■ — — 
hearts  of  all  men  so  desirous  of  that  which  no  man  may 
obtain  ?  It  is  an  axiom  of  nature  that  natural  desire  cannot 
utterly  be  finistrate^Q.  This  desire  of  ours  being  natural 
should  be  frustrate,  if  that  which  may  satisfy  the  same  were  a 
thing  impossible  for  man  to  aspire  unto.  Man  doth  seek  a 
triple  perfection  ^0:  first  a  sensual,  consisting  in  those  things 
which  very  life  itself  requireth  either  as  necessary  supple- 
ments, or  as  beauties  and  ornaments  thereof;  then  an  intel- 
lectual, consisting  in  those  things  which  none  underneath 
man  is  either  capable  of  or  acquainted  with ;  lastly  a  spiritual 
and  divine,  consisting  in  those  things  whereunto  we  tend  by 
supernatural  means  here,  but  cannot  here  attain  unto  them. 
They  who  make  the  first  of  these  three  the  scope  of  their 
whole  life,  are  said  by  the  Apostle^^  to  have  no  god  but  only 
their  belly,  to  be  earthly-minded  men.  Unto  the  second  they 
bend  themselves,  who  seek  especially  to  excel  in  all  such 
knowledge  and  virtue  as  doth  most  commend  men.  To  this 
branch  belongeth  the  law  of  moral  and  civil  perfection.  That 
there  is  somewhat  higher  than  either  of  these  two,  no  other 
proof  doth  need  than  the  very  process  of  man's  desire,  which 
being  natural  should  be  frustrate,  if  there  were  not  some 
farther  thing  wherein  it  might  rest  at  the  length  contented, 
which  in  the  former  it  cannot  do.  For  man  doth  not  seem  to 
rest  satisfied,  either  with  fruition  of  that  wherewith  his  life  is 
preserved,  or  with  performance  of  such  actions  as  advance 
him  most  deservedly  in  estimation ;  but  doth  further  covet, 
yea  oftentimes  manifestly  pursue  with  great  sedulity  and 
earnestness,  that  which  cannot  stand  him  in  any  stead  for 
vital  use;  that  which  exceedeth  the  reach  of  sense;  yea 
somewhat  above  capacity  of  reason,  somewhat  divine  and 
heavenly,  which  with  hidden  exultation  it  rather  surmiseth 
than  conceiveth ;  somewhat  it  seeketh,  and  what  that  is 
directly  it  knoweth  not,  yet  very  int^ntive  desire  thereof  doth 
so  incite  it,  that  all  other  known  delights  and  pleasures  are 

^  Comment,  in  Prooem.  ii.    Me-  "  fundamento  naturse  et  cpeaturae.** 

taph.      ["Si    comprehensio    esset  t.  viii.  p.  14,  ed.  Venet.  1552.] 
"  impossibilis,  tunc  desiderium  esset        ^  [Arist.  Eth.  Nic.  I.  v.  a.] 
"  otiosum :  et  concessum  est  ab  om-        ^1  Phil.  iii.  19. 
"  nibus,  quod  nulla  res  est  otiosa  in 
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BOOK  L    laid  aside^  they  give  place  to  the  search  of  this  but  only  sus- 
— '  pected  desire.     If  the  soul  of  man  did  serve  only  to  give  him 

being  in  this  life^  then  things  appertaining  onto  this  life  would 
content  him,  as  we  see  they  do  other  creatures ;  which  crea- 
tures enjoying  what  they  live  by  seek  no  further,  but  in  this 
contentation  do  shew  a  kind  of  acknowledgment  that  there  is 
no  higher  good  which  doth  any  way  belong  unto  them.  With 
us  it  is  otherwise.  For  although  the  beauties,  riches,  honours, 
sciences,  virtues,  and  perfections  of  all  men  living,  were  in  the 
present  possession  of  one ;  yet  somewhat  beyond  and  above  all 
this  there  would  still  be  sought  and  earnestly  thirsted  for.  So 
that  Nature  even  in  this  life  doth  plainly  claim  and  call  for  a 
more  divine  perfection  than  either  of  these  two  that  have  been 
mentioned. 

[5.]  This  last  and  highest  estate  of  perfection  wtereof  we 
speak  is  received  of  men  in  the  nature  of  a  Reward  ^3.  Re- 
wards do  always  presuppose  such  duties  performed  as  are 
rewardable.  Our  natural  means  therefore  unto  blessedness 
are  our  works ;  nor  is  it  possible  that  Nature  should  ever  find 
any  other  way  to  salvation  than  only  this.  But  examine  the 
works  which  we  do,  and  since  the  first  foundation  of  the 
world  what  one  can  say.  My  ways  are  pure  ?  Seeing  then  all 
flesh  is  guilty  of  that  for  which  God  hath  threatened  eternally 
to  pxmish,  what  possibility  is  there  this  way  to  be  saved? 
There  resteth  therefore  either  no  way  unto  salvation,  or  if 
any,  then  surely  a  way  which  is  supernatural,  a  way  which 
could  never  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  as  much  as 
once  to  conceive  or  imagine,  if  God  himself  had  not  revealed 
it  extraordinarily.  For  which  cause  we  term  it  the  Mystery 
or  secret  way  of  salvation.  And  therefore  St.  Ambrose  in  this 
matter  appealeth  justly  from  man  to  God^'^,  "  Cceli  mysterium 
''  doceat  me  Deus,  qui  condidit,  non  homo  qui  seipsum  igno- 
*'  ravit : — Let  God  himself  that  made  me,  let  not  man  that 
'*  knows  not  himself,  be  my  instructor  concerning  the  mystical 
''  way  to  heaven.'^  "  When  men  of  excellent  wit,''  saith  Lac- 
tantius,  "  had  wholly  betaken  themselves  unto  study,  after 
"  farewell  bidden  unto  all  kind  as  well  of  private  as  public 

w  *•  Rejoice  and  be  glad,  for  great  Christ,  cap.  6.  [I.  3a.  t.  iik  16.I 

"  is  your  reward  in  heaven."  Matt.  w  Ambros.  oontra  Sym.  [Ep.  18, 

V.  12.     "  Summa    merces    est    ut  §7.1.11.835.] 
"  ipso  perfruamur."  Aug.  de  Doct. 
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*'  action,  they  spared  no  labour  that  might  be  spent  in  the    book  i. 

Ch.  xi.5. 


*'  search  of  truth  ;  holding  it  a  thing  of  much  more  price  to 
''  seek  and  to  find  out  the  reason  of  all  affairs  as  well  divine  as 
''  human,  than  to  stick  fast  in  the  toil  of  piling  up  riches  and 
'*  gathering  together  heaps  of  honours.  Howbeit,  they  both 
''  did  fail  of  their  purpose,  and  got  not  as  much  as  to  quit 
"  their  charges ;  because  truth  which  is  the  secret  of  the  Most 
'*  High  God,  whose  proper  handy- work  all  things  are,  cannot 
"  be  compassed  with  that  wit  and  those  senses  which  are  our 
"  own.  For  God  and  man  should  be  very  near  neighbours, 
'*  if  man's  cogitations  were  able  to  take  a  survey  of  the  coun- 
''  sels  and  appointments  of  that  Majesty  everlasting.  Whicjh 
''  being  utterly  impossible,  that  the  eye  of  man  by  itself  should 
"  look  into  the  bosom  of  divine  Reason ;  God  did  not  suffer 
''  him  being  desirous  of  the  light  of  wisdom  to  stray  any 
^'  longer  up  and  down,  and  with  bootless  expense  of  travel  to 
^^  wander  in  darkness  that  had  no  passage  to  get  out  by.  His 
'*  eyes  at  the  length  God  did  open,  and  bestow  upon  him  the 
''  knowledge  of  the  truth  by  way  of  Donative,  to  the  end  that 
^'  man  might  both  be  clearly  convicted  of  folly,  and  being 
"  through  error  out  of  the  way,  have  the  path  that  leadeth 
^*  unto  immortality  laid  plain  before  him^^.'^  Thus  far  Lac- 
tantius  Firmianus,  to  shew  that  God  himself  is  the  teacher  of 
the  truth,  whereby  is  made  known  the  supernatural  way  of 
salvation  and  law  for  them  to  live  in  that  shall  be  saved.  In 
the  natural  path  of  everlasting  life  the  first  beginning  is  that 
ability  of  doing  good,  which  God  in  the  day  of  man's  creation 

M  "  Magno  et  excdlenti  ingenio  "  Deum    hominemque    distaret,  si 

"  viri,  cum  se  doctrinse  penitus  de-  "  consilia  et  dispositiones  illius  ma- 

"  didissent,  quicquid  laboris  poterat  "  jestatis  seternse  cogitatio  aaseque- 

"  impendi  (conteroptis  omnibus  et  *'  retur  humana.     Quod  quia  fieri 

"  privatis  et  publicis  actionibus)  ad  "  non  potuit  ut  homini  per  seipsum 

"  wquirendap  veritatis  studium  con-  "  ratio  divina  notesceret,  non  est 

'*  tulerunt,  existimantes  multo  esse  *'  paesus    hominem    Deus    lumen 

"prseclariushumanarumdinnarum-  '*  sapientise     requirentem     diutius 

•*  que  rerum   investigare   ac    scire  "  aberrare,    ac    sine    ullo    laboris 

**  rationem,  quam  struendis  opibus  "  effectu  vagari  per  tenebras  incx- 

*'  aut  cumulandis  honoribus  inhse-  "  tricabiles.      Aperuit  oculos   ejus 

"  rere.     Sed  neque  adepti  sunt  id  **  aliquando,   et   notionem  veritatis 

"  quod  volebant,  et  operam  simul  "  munus  suum  fecit>  ut  et  huma* 

"  atque    industriam    perdiderunt :  *'  nam  sapientiam  nullam  esse  mon- 

*' quia  Veritas,  id  est  arcanum  summi  *' straret,  et  erranti  ac  vago  viam 

"  Dei  qui  fecit  omnia,  ingenio  ac  "  consequendse  immortalitatis  osten* 

"  pronnis  sensibus  non  potest  com-  **  deret."  Lactant.  lib.  i.  cap.i. 
'*  prenendi.       Alioqui    nihil    inter 
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G1lzL6.  . 

Creator,  absolute  righteousness  and  integ^ty  in  all  his  actions ; 

and  last  of  all  the  justice  of  God  rewarding  the  worthiness  of 
his  deserts  with  the  crown  of  eternal  glory.  Had  Adam  con- 
tinued in  his  first  estate,  this  had  been  the  way  of  life  unto 
him  and  all  his  posterity.  Wherein  I  confess  notwithstanding 
with  the  wittiest  of  the  school-divines^*,  *'  That  if  we  speak  of 
*'  strict  justice,  God  could  no  way  have  been  bound  to  requite 
''  man's  labours  in  so  large  and  ample  a  manner  as  human 
"  felicity  doth  import ;  inasmuch  as  the  dignity  of  this 
^'  exceedeth  so  far  the  other's  value.  But  be  it  that  Grod 
*'  of  his  great  liberality  had  determined  in  lieu  of  man's 
'^  endeavours  to  bestow  the  same,  by  the  rule  of  that  justice 
'*  which  best  beseemeth  him,  namely,  the  justice  of  one  that 
''  requireth  nothing  mincingly,  but  all  with  pressed  and 
''  heaped  and  even  over-enlarged  measure ;  yet  could  it  never 
*'  hereupon  necessarily  be  gathered,  that  such  justice  should 
"  add  to  the  nature  of  that  reward  the  property  of  everlasting 
''  continuance ;  sith  possession  of  bliss,  though  it  should  be 
*'  but  for  a  moment,  were  an  abundant  retribution.''  But  we 
are  not  now  to  enter  into  this  consideration,  how  gracious  and 
bountiful  our  good  God  might  still  appear  in  so  rewarding^ 
the  sons  of  men,  albeit  they  should  exactly  perform  what- 
soever duty  their  nature  bindeth  them  unto.  Howsoever 
God  did  propose  this  reward,  we  that  were  to  be  rewarded 
must  have  done  that  which  is  required  at  our  hands;  we 
failing  in  the  one,  it  were  in  nature  an  impossibility  that 
the  other  should  be  looked  for.  The  light  of  nature  is  never 
able  to  find  out  any  way  of  obtaining  the  reward  of  bliss, 
but  by  performing  exactly  the  duties  and  works  of  righteous- 


\      [6.]    From  salvation  therefore  and  life  all  flesh   being 

^  Scot.  lib.  iv.  Sent.  diet.  49,  6.  '*  tali  quidem  justitia  quails  decel 

**  Loquendo  de  stricta  justitia,  l)eu8  "  eum,    scilicet    supererogantia    in 

"  nulli  nostrum  propter  quaecunque  "  pnemiis  :   tamen  non  sequitur  ex 

**  merita    est    debitor    perfectionis  ''  hoc  necessario,  quod   per  illam 

**  reddendap   tarn  intensse,  propter  "  justitiam  sit    redaenda    perfectio 

*'  immoderatum  excessum  illius  per-  "  perennis  tanquam  praemium,  imo 

"  fectionis  ultra  ilia  merita.     Sed  "  abundans  fieret  retnbutio  in  beati- 

"  esto  quod  ex  iiberalitate  sua  deter-  "  tudine  unius  momenti."   [p.  168. 

'*  minasset  mentis  conferre  actum  Venet.  1598. J 
"  tam  perfectum  tanquam  praemium. 
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excluded  this  way,  behold  how  the  wisdom  of  God  hath   booki. 

revealed  a  way  mystical  and  supernatural,  a  way  directing 

unto  the  same  end  of  life  by  a  course  which  groundeth  itself 
upon  the  g^tiness  of  sin,  and  through  sin  desert  of  con« 
demnation  and  death.  For  in  this  way  the  first  thing  is  the 
tender  compassion  of  God  respecting  us  drowned  and  swallowed 
up  in  misery;  the  next  is  redemption  out  of  the  same  by  the 
precious  death  and  merit  of  a  mighty  Saviour,  which  hath 
witnessed  of  himself,  saying  ^6, ''  I  am  the  way,''  the  way  that 
leadeth  us  from  misery  into  bliss.  This  supernatural  way  had 
God  in  himself  prepared  before  all  worlds.  The  way  of  su- 
pernatural duty  which  to  us  he  hath  prescribed,  our  Saviour 
in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  doth  note,  terming  it  by  an 
excellency.  The  Work  of  God ^7^  "This  is  the  work  of  God, 
"  that  ye  believe  in  him  whom  he  hath  sent.''  Not  that  God 
doth  require  nothing  unto  happiness  at  the  hands  of  men 
saving  only  a  naked  belief  (for  hope  and  charity  we  may  not 
excluders);  but  that  without  belief  all  other  things  are  as 
nothing,  and  it  the  ground  of  those  other  divine  virtues. 

Concerning  Faith,  the  principal  object  whereof  is  that 
eternal  Verity  which  hath  discovered  the  treasures  of  hidden 
wisdom  in  Christ ;  concerning  Hope,  the  highest  object 
whereof  is  that  everlasting  Goodness  which  in  Christ  doth 
quicken  the  dead ;  concerning  Charity,  the  final  object 
whereof  is  that  incomprehensible  Beauty  which  shineth  in  the 
coimtenance  of  Christ  the  Son  of  the  living  God  :  concerning 
these  virtues,  the  first  of  which  beginning  here  with  a  weak 
apprehension  of  things  not  seen,  endeth  with  the  intuitive 
vision  of  God  in  the  world  to  come ;  the  second  beginning 
here  with  a  trembling  expectation  of  things  far  removed  and 
as  yet  but  only  heard  of,  endeth  with  real  and  actual  fruition 
of  that  which  no  tongue  can  express ;  the  third  beginning 
here  with  a  weak  inclination  of  heart  towards  him  unto  whom 
we  are  not  able  to  approach,  endeth  with  endless  union,  the 

^  John  xiv.  6.  "  the  formall  cause  of  justification  ? 

^7  John  vi.  29.  "  And  faith  alone  a  cause  in  this 

w  [Chr.  Letter,  p.  13.     "Tell  us  "  kind ?   Who  hath  taught  you  this 

"  . .  whether  you  thinke  that   not  "  doctrine  ?   Have  you  been  tamper- 

"  faith  ahne,  but  faith,  hope,  and  "  ing  so  long  with  Pastors,  Doctors, 

"  love,  be  the  formall  cause  of  our  "  Elders,  Deacons ;   that  the  first 

"  righteousness."  "  principles  of  your  religion  are  now 

Hooker,  MS.  note.  *' Is  faith  then  "to  learn  ?"] 
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F.ooK  L    mystery  whereof  is  higher  than  the  reach  of  the  thoughts  of 

— '■ '—  men  ;   concerning  that  Faith,   Hope,  and  Charity,  without 

which  there  can  be  no  salvation,  was  there  ever  any  mention 
made  saving  only  in  that  law  which  God  himself  hath  from 
heaven  revealed  ?  There  is  not  in  the  world  a  syllable 
muttered  with  certain  truth  concerning  any  of  these  three, 
more  than  hath  been  supematurally  received  from  the  mouth 
of  the  eternal  Grod. 

Laws  therefore  concerning  these  things  are  supernatural, 
both  in  respect  of  the  manner  of  delivering  them,  which  is 
divine ;  and  also  in  regard  of  the  things  delivered,  which  are 
such  as  have  not  in  nature  any  cause  from  which  they  flow, 
but  were  by  the  voluntary  appointment  of  Grod  ordained  be- 
sides the  course  of  nature,  to  rectify  nature^s  obliquity  withal. 
The  cause       XII.  When  supernatural  duties   are  necessarily  exacted, 
mX'^atu.  ^^"^  are  not  rejected  as  needless.     The  law  of  God  there- 
ral  or  m-    fore  is,  though  principally  delivered  for  instruction  in  the  one, 
aire  set  '^  yet  fraught  with  precepts  of  the  other  also.     The  Scripture 
down  in      jg  fraught  cvcn  with  laws  of  Nature;  insomuch  that  Gratian^^ 
Scripture,   defining  Natural  Right,  (whereby  is  meant  the  right  which 
exacteth  those  general  duties  that  concern  men  naturally  even 
as  they  are  men,)  termeth  "  Natural  Right,  that  which  the 
"  Books  of  the  Law  and  the  Gospel  do  contain .'*     Neither 
is  it  vain  that  the  Scripture  aboundeth  with  so  great  store  of 
laws  in  this  kind :  for  they  are  either  such  as  we  of  ourselves 
could  not  easily  have  found  out,  and  then  the  benefit  is  not 
small  to  have  them  readily  set  down  to  our  hands ;  or  if  they 
be  so  clear  and  manifest  that  no  man  endued  with  reason  can 
lightly  be  ignorant  of  them,  yet  the  Spirit  as  it  were  borrow- 
ing them  from  the  school  of  Nature,  as  serving  to  prove 
things  less  manifest,  and  to  induce  a  persuasion  of  somewhat 
which  were  in  itself  more  hard  and  dark,  unless  it  should  in 
such  sort  be  cleared,  the  very  applying  of  them  imto  cases 
particular  is  not  without  most  singular  use  and  profit  many 
ways  for  men's  instruction.     Besides,  be  they  plain  of  them- 
selves or  obscure,  the  evidence  of  God's  own  testimony  added 
to  the  natural  assent  of  reason  concerning  the  certainty  of 
them,  doth  not  a  little  comfort  and  confirm  the  same. 

**  "Jus  naturale  est,  quod  in  Leflre  et  Evangelic  continetur."  p.  i,  d.  i. 
[Corp.  Jur.  Can.  p.  a.  Lugd.  1584.] 
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[2.1    Wherefore  inasmuch  as  our  actions  are  conversant    book  l 

Ch.  xil.  J. 


about  things  beset  with  many  circumstances,  which  cause 
men  of  sundry  wits  to  be  also  of  sundry  judgments  con- 
cerning that  which  ought  to  be  done;  requisite  it  cannot 
but  seem  the  rule  of  divine  law  should  herein  help  our 
imbecility,  that  we  might  the  more  infallibly  understand 
what  is  good  and  what  evil.  The  first  principles  of  the  Law  of 
Nature  are  easy ;  hard  it  were  to  find  men  ignorant  of  them. 
But  concerning  the  duty  which  Nature's  law  doth  require  at 
the  hands  of  men  in  a  number  of  things  particular,  so  fSu: 
hath  the  natural  understanding  even  of  sundry  whole  nations 
been  darkened,  that  they  have  not  discerned  no  not  gross 
iniquity  to  be  sin^.  Again,  being  so  prone  as  we  are  to 
fawn  upon  ourselves,  and  to  be  ignorant  as  much  as  may 
be  of  our  own  deformities,  without  the  feeling  sense  whereof 
we  are  most  wretched ;  even  so  much  the  more,  because  not 
knowing  them  we  cannot  so  much  as  desire  to  have  them 
taken  away ;  how  should  our  festered  sores  be  cured,  but  that 
God  hath  delivered  a  law  as  sharp  as  the  two-edged  sword^ 
piercing  the  very  closest  and  most  unsearchable  comers  of 
the  hoart^^,  which  the  Law  of  Nature  can  hardly,  human 
laws  by  no  means  possible,  reach  unto  ?  Hereby  we  know 
even  secret  concupiscence  to  be  sin,  and  are  made  fearful  to 
offend  though  it  be  but  in  a  wandering  cogitation.  Finally, 
of  those  things  which  are  for  direction  of  all  the  parts  of 
our  life  needful,  and  not  impossible  to  be  discerned  by  the 

^  Joseph,   lib.  secundo    contra  "  minime  debeat  facere  ?    At  vero 

Apion.  [c.  37.]  ''  Lacedaemonii  quo-  "  ubi  naturalis  lex  evanuit  oppressa 

"  modo  Don  sunt  ob  inhospitalita-  "  consuetudine    delinquendi,    tunc 

**  tern  reprehendendi,  foedumque  ne-  **  oportuit   manifestari   scriptis,   ut 

"  glectum  nuptianim  ?  Elienses  vero  "  Dei    judicium    omnes    audirent 

"  et'fbebani  ob  coitum  cum  mascu-  "  [legem  manifestari,  ut  in  Judseia 

"  lis  plane  impudentem  et  contra  "  omnes   homines  audirent :]   non 

"  naturam,   quem  recte  et  utiliter  "  quod   penitus  obliterata  est,  sed 

'*  exercere  putabant  ?    Cumque  hsec  "  quia  maxima  ejus  auctoritate  care- 

"  omnino  perpetrarunt,  etiam  suis  "  bant,  idololatriae  studebatur,  timer 

"  legibus  miscuere."     Vid.  Th.  i,  "  Dei  in  terris  non  erat,  fornicatio 

2,  q.  94,  4,  5,  6.    "  Lex  naturae  sic  "  operabatur,    circa    rem    proximi 

"  corrupta  fuit  apud  Germanos,  ut  "  avida  erat  concupiscentia.     Data 

"  latrocinium  non  reputarent  pecca-  "  [danda]  ergo  lex  erat,  ut  et  quae 

**  txim."  [t.  xi.  204.]    August,  (aut  **  sciebantur  auctoritatem  baberent, 

quisquis  auctor  est)  lib.  de  qusest.  "  et  quae  latere  coeperant  manifesta- 

Nov.etVet.Test.  "  Quis  nesciat  quid  "  rentur."     Quaest.  iv.  [t.  iii.  App. 

**  bonae  vitae  conveniat,  aut  ignoret  44.I 

"  quia  quod  sibi  fieri  non  vult  aliis  ^  Heb.  iv.  12. 
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ch^u  ^'  light  of  Nature  itself;  are  there  not  many  which  few  men^s 
^•''  natural  capacity,  and  some  whicli  no  man^s,  hath  been  able  to 
find  out  ?  They  are,  saith  St.  Augustine^  but  a  few,  and 
thfey  endued  with  great  ripeness  of  wit  and  judgment,  free 
from  all  such  afiairs  as  might  trouble  their  meditations, 
instructed  in  the  sharpest  and  the  subtilest  points  of  learning, 
who  have,  and  that  very  liardly,  been  able  to  find  out  but 
only  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  The  resurrection  of  the  flesh 
what  man  did  ever  at  any  time  dream  of,  having  not  heard 
it  otherwise  than  from  the  school  of  Nature  ?  Whereby  it 
appeareth  how  much  we  are  bound  to  yield  unto  our  Creator 
the  Father  of  all  mercy  eternal  thanks,  for  that  he  hath  deli- 
vered his  law  unto  the  world,  a  law  wherein  so  many  things 
are  laid  open,  clear,  and  manifest,  as  a  light  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  buried  in  darkness,  not  without  the  hazard, 
or  rather  not  with  the  hazard  but  with  the  certain  loss,  of  in- 
finite thousands  of  souls  most  imdoubtedly  now  saved. 

[3.]  We  see,  therefore,  that  our  sovereign  good  is  desired 
naturally;  that  God  the  author  of  that  natural  desire  had 
appointed  natural  means  whereby  to  fulfil  it ;  that  man  having 
utterly  disabled  his  nature  unto  those  means  hath  had  other 
revealed  from  God,  and  hath  received  from  heaven  a  law 
to  teach  him  how  that  which  is  desired  naturally  must  now 
supematurally  be  attained.  Finally,  we  see  that  because 
those  latter  exclude  not  the  former  quite  and  clean  as  unne- 
cessary, therefore  together  with  such  supernatural  duties  as 
could  not  possibly  have  been  otherwise  known  to  the  world, 
the  same  law  that  teacheth  them,  teacheth  also  with  them 
such  natural  duties  as  could  not  by  light  of  Nature  easily 
have  been  known. 
ThebeneHt  XIII.  In  the  first  age  of  the  world  God  gave  laws  nnto 
divine  Uwi  ^^  fathers,  and  by  reason  of  the  number  of  their  days  their 
writtwi.  memories  served  instead  of  books  ;  whereof  the  manifold 
imperfections  and  defects  being  known  to  God,  he  mercifully 
relieved  the  same  by  often  putting  them  in  mind  of  that 
whereof  it  behoved  them  to  be  specially  mindful.     In  which 

^  ["  Humanis  argumentationihus  '*  eruditi,    ad    indagaodam    aoliua 

"  h8BC  in  venire  conantes,  vix  pauci  "  anima?  iromortalitatem  pervenire 

"  magno  pnediti  ingenio,  abundan-  "  potuerunt."     De  Trin.  Ub.  xiii. 

*'  tea  otio,  doctrinisque  aubtilissimia  c.  12.  torn.  viii.  935.] 
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respect  we  see  how  many  times  one  thing  hath  been  iterated    book  i. 

unto  sundry  even  of  the  best  and  wisest  among  them.     After  — '■ ^ 

that  the  lives  of  men  were  shortened,  means  more  durable  to 
preserve  the  laws  of  God  from  oblivion  and  corruption  grew 
in  use,  not  without  precise  direction  from  God  himself.  First 
therefore  of  Moses  it  is  said,  that  he  ''  wrote  all  the  words 
"  of  God*^;''  not  by  his  own  private  motion  and  device :  for 
God  taketh  this  act  to  himself^,  '^  I  have  written.^'  Further- 
more, were  not  the  Prophets  following  conmianded  also  to  do 
the  like  ?  Unto  the  holy  evangelist  St.  John,  how  often  ex- 
press charge  is  given,  "  Scribe,^'  ^' Write  these  things^^.'*  Con- 
cerning the  rest  of  our  Lord's  disciples,  the  words  of  St.  Au- 
gustine are^^,  ^'  Quicquid  ille  de  suis  factis  et  dictis  nos  legere 
'^  voluit,  hoc  scribendum  illis  tanquam  suis  manibus  imperavit.^' 
[2.]  Now,  although  we  do  not  deny  it  to  be  a  matter 
merely  accidental  unto  the  law  of  God  to  be  written ;  although 
writing  be  not  that  which  addeth  authority  and  strength 
thereunto ;  finally,  though  his  laws  do  require  at  our  hands 
the  same  obedience  howsoever  they  be  delivered ;  his  provi- 
dence notwithstanding  which  hath  made  principal  choice  of 
this  way  to  deliver  them,  who  seeth  not  what  cause  we  have 
to  admire  and  magnify  ?  The  sing^ar  benefit  that  hath 
grown  unto  the  world,  by  receiving  the  laws  of  God  even  by 
his  own  appointment  committed  unto  writing,  we  are  not 
able  to  esteem  as  the  value  thereof  deserveth.  When  the 
question  therefore  is,  whether  we  be  now  to  seek  for  any 
revealed  law  of  God  otherwhere  than  only  in  the  sacred 
Scripture ;  whether  we  do  now  stand  bound  in  the  sight  of 
God  to  yield  to  traditions  urged  by  the  Church  of  Rome  the 
same  obedience  and  reverence  we  do  to  his  written  law, 
honouring  equally  and  adoring  both  as  divine :  our  answer  is. 
No.  They  that  so  earnestly  plead  for  the  authority  of 
tradition,  as  if  nothing  were  more  safely  conveyed  than  that 
which  spreadeth  itself  by  report,  and  descendeth  by  relation 
of  former  generations  unto  the  ages  that  succeed,  are  not  all 
of  them  (surely  a  miracle  it  were  if  they  should  be)  so  simple 
as  thus  to  persuade  themselves;    howsoever,  if  the   simple 

•3  Exod.  xxiv.  4.  «*  Apoc.  i.  ii;  xiv.  13. 

^  H08.  viii,  12.  [and  Exod.  xxiv.        ^  Aug.  lib.i.  de  Cons.  Evang.  cap. 
12.]  ult.  [t.  iii.  pan  a.  p.  a6.] 
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BOOK  L  were  so  persuaded^  they  could  be  content  perliaps  very  well 
— '^ — —  to  enjoy  the  benefit,  as  they  account  it,  of  that  common 
error.  What  hazard  the  truth  is  in  when  it  passeth  through 
the  hands  of  report,  how  maimed  and  deformed  it  becometh^ 
they  are  not,  they  cannot  possibly  be  ignorant.  Let  them 
that  are  indeed  of  this  mind  consider  but  only  that  little  of 
things  divine,  which  the  ^7  heathen  have  in  such  sort  received. 
How  miserable  had  the  state  of  the  Church  of  God  been  long 
ere  this,  if  wanting  the  sacred  Scripture  we  had  no  record  of 
his  laws,  but  only  the  memory  of  man  receiving  the  same 
by  report  and  relation  from  his  predecessors  ? 

[3.]  By  Scripture  it  hath  in  the  wisdom  of  God  seemed 
meet  to  deliver  unto  the  world  much  but  personally  expedient 
to  be  practised  of  certain  men;  many  deep  and  profound 
points  of  doctrine,  as  being  the  main  original  ground  where- 
upon the  precepts  of  duty  depend;  many  prophecies,  the 
clear  performance  whereof  might  confirm  the  world  in  belief 
of  things  unseen ;  many  histories  to  serve  as  looking-glasses 
to  behold  the  mercy,  the  truth,  the  righteousness  of  Gt>d 
towards  all  that  faithfully  serve,  obey,  and  honour  him ;  yea 
many  entire  meditations  of  piety,  to  be  as  patterns  and 
precedents  in  cases  of  like  nature ;  many  things  needful  for 
explication,  many  for  application  unto  particular  occasions, 
such  as  the  providence  of  God  from  time  to  time  hath  taken 
to  have  the  several  books  of  his  holy  ordinance  written. 
Be  it  then  that  together  with  the  principal  necessary  laws  of 
God  there  are  sundry  other  things  written,  whereof  we  might 
haply  be  ignorant  and  yet  be  saved  :  what  ?  shall  we  here- 
upon think  them  needless  ?  shall  we  esteem  them  as  riotous 
branches  wherewith  we  sometimes  behold  most  pleasant  vines 
overgrown?  Surely  no  more  than  we  judge  our  hands  or 
our  eyes  superfluous,  or  what  part  soever,  which  if  our 
bodies  did  want,  we  might  notwithstanding  any  such  defect 
retain  still  the  complete  being  of  men.     As  therefore  a  com- 

^  I  mean  those  historical  mat-  heathen  which  had  them  only  by 

ters  concerning  the  ancient  state  of  report  so  intermingled  with  fabulous 

the  first  world,  the  delude,  the  sons  vanities,  that  the  most  which  re- 

of  Noah,  the  children  of  Israel's  de-  maineth  in  them  to  be  seen  is  the 

liverance  out  of  fiffypt,  the  life  and  show  of  dark  and  obscure  steps, 

doings  of  Moses  then*  captain,  with  where  some  part  of  the  truth  hath 

such  like :  the  certain  truth  whereof  gone, 
delivered  in  Holy  Scripture  is  of  the 
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plete  man  is  neither  destitute  of  any  part  necessary,  and  hath  book  l 
some  parts  whereof  though  the  want  could  not  deprive  him  — '• — '• — 
of  his  essence,  yet  to  have  them  standeth  him  in  singular 
stead  in  respect  of  the  special  uses  for  which  they  serve; 
in  like  sort  all  those  writings  which  contain  in  them  the 
Law  of  God,  all  those  venerable  books  of  Scripture,  all  those 
sacred  tomes  and  volumes  of  Holy  Writ ;  they  are  with  such 
absolute  perfection  framed,  that  in  them  there  neither  wanteth 
any  thing  the  lack  whereof  might  deprive  us  of  life,  nor  any 
thing  in  such  wise  aboundeth,  that  as  being  superfluous, 
unfruitful,  and  altogether  needless,  we  should  think  it  no  loss 
or  danger  at  all  if  we  did  want  it. 

XIV.  Although  the  Scripture  of  God  therefore  be  stored  The  foflfl- 
with  infinite  variety  of  matter  in  all   kinds,   although   it^^„^ 
abound  with  all   sorts  of  laws,  yet  the  principal  intent  of«ntoihe 
Scripture  is  to  deliver  the  laws  of  duties  supernatural.    Often-  which  H 
times  it  hath  been  in  very  solemn  manner  disputed,  whether  ^'^°^*' 
all  things  necessary  unto  salvation  be  necessarily  set  down 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures  or  no^^.     If  we  define  that  necessary 
unto  salvation,  whereby  the  way  to  salvation  is  in  any  sort 
made  more  plain,  apparent,  and  easy  to  be  known  ;    then 
is  there  no  part  of  true  philosophy,  no  art  of  account,  no 
kind   of  science   rightly  so   called,  but  the  Scripture  must 
contain   it.     If  only  those  things   be   necessary,  as   surely 
none  else  are,  without  the  knowledge  and  practice  whereof 
it  is  not  the  will  and  pleasure  of  God  to  make  any  ordinary 
grant  of  salvation ;  it  may  be  notwithstanding  and  oftentimes 
hath  been  demanded,  how  the  books  of  Holy  Scripture  con- 
tain in  them  all  necessary  things,  when  of  things  necessary 
the  very  chiefest  is  to  know  what  books  we  are  bound  to 
esteem  holy;    which   point  is  confessed  impossible  for  the 
Scripture  itself  to  teach.     Whereunto  we  may  answer  with 
truth,  that  there  is   not   in  the  world  any  art  or  science, 
which  proposing  unto  itself  an  end  (as  every  one  doth  some 
end  or  other)  hath  been  therefore  thought  defective,  if  it 
have  not  delivered  simply  whatsoever  is  needful  to  the  same 
end ;   but  all  kinds  of  knowledge  have  their  certain  bounds 

w  "  Utnim  cojjnitio  supematu-  This  question  proposed  by  Scotus  is 
"  ralis  necessaria  viatori  sit  suffici-  affirmatively  concluded.  [In  Sent. 
"  enter  tradita  in  sacra  Scriptura  ?"     lib.  i.  p.  lo,  D.  et  Resp.  p.  2,  K.] 
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BOOK  L    and   limits ;    each   of  them   presupposeth  many  necessary 

'—^  things  learned  in  other  sciences  and  known  beforehand.     He 

that  should  take  upon  him  to  teach  men  how  to  be  eloquent 
in  pleading  causes^  must  needs  deliver  unto  them  whatsoever 
precepts  are  requisite  unto  that  end ;  otherwise  he  doth  not 
the  thing  which  he  taketh  upon  him.  Seeing  then  no  man 
can  plead  eloquently  unless  he  be  able  first  to  speak;  it 
followeth  that  ability  of  speech  is  in  this  case  a  thing  most 
necessary.  Notwithstanding  every  man  would  think  it 
ridiculous^  that  he  which  undertaketh  by  writing  to  instruct 
an  orator  should  therefore  deliver  all  the  precepts  of  grammar ; 
because  his  profession  is  to  deliver  precepts  necessary  unto 
eloquent  speech,  yet  so  that  they  which  are  to  receive 
them  be  taught  beforehand  so  much  of  that  which  is  there- 
unto necessary,  as  comprehendeth  the  skill  of  speaking.  In 
like  sort,  albeit  Scripture  do  profess  to  contain  in  it  all 
things  that  are  necessary  unto  salvation;  yet  the  mean- 
ing cannot  be  simply  of  all  things  which  are  necessary, 
but  all  things  that  are  necessary  in  some  certain  kind  or 
form;  as  all  things  which  are  necessary,  and  either  could 
not  at  all  or  could  not  easily  be  known  by  the  light  of 
natural  discourse;  all  things  which  are  necessary  to  be 
known  that  we  may  be  saved ;  but  known  with  presupposal 
of  knowledge  concerning  certain  principles  whereof  it  re- 
ceiveth  us  already  persuaded,  and  then  instructeth  us  in  all 
the  residue  that  are  necessary.  In  the  number  of  these 
principles  one  is  the  sacred  authority  of  Scripture.  Being 
therefore  persuaded  by  other  means  that  these  Scriptures 
are  the  oracles  of  God,  themselves  do  then  teach  us  the 
rest,  and  lay  before  us  all  the  duties  which  God  requireth 
at  our  hands  as  necessary  imto  salvation. 

[2.]  Further,  there  hath  been  some  doubt  likewise,  whether 
containing  in  Scripture  do  import  express  setting  down  in 
plain  terms,  or  else  comprehending  in  such  sort  that  by 
reason  we  may  from  thence  conclude  all  things  which  are 
necessary.  Against  the  former  of  these  two  constructions 
instance  hath  sundry  ways  been  given.  For  our  belief  in 
the  Trinity,  the  co-eternity  of  the  Son  of  God  with  his 
Father,  the  proceeding  of  the  Spirit  from  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  the  duty  of  baptizing  infants :   these  with  such 
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other  principal   points,   the   necessity  whereof  is   by  none    book  l 

denied,   are   notwithstanding   in   Scripture   nowhere   to    be !li- 

foiind  by  express  literal  mention,  only  deduced  they  are  out 
of  Scripture  by  collection.  This  kind  of  comprehension  in 
Scripture  being  therefore  received,  still  there  is  doubt  how 
far  we  are  to  proceed  by  collection,  before  the  full  and  com- 
plete measure  of  things  necessary  be  made  up.  For  let  us 
not  think  that  as  long  as  the  world  doth  endure  the  wit  of 
man  shall  be  able  to  sound  the  bottom  of  that  which  may 
be  concluded  out  of  the  Scripture ;  especially  if  ''  things 
*'  contained  by  collection'^  do  so  far  extend,  as  to  draw  in 
whatsoever  may  be  at  any  time  out  of  Scriptiure  but  probably 
and  conjecturally  surmised.  But  let  necessary  collection  be 
made  requisite,  and  we  may  boldly  deny,  that  of  all  those 
things  which  at  this  day  are  with  so  great  necessity  urged 
upon  this  church  under  the  name  of  reformed  church -disci- 
pline, there  is  any  one  which  their  books  hitherto  have  made 
manifest  to  be  contained  in  the  Scripture.  Let  them  if  they 
can  allege  but  one  properly  belonging  to  their  cause,  and  not 
common  to  them  and  us,  and  shew  the  deduction  thereof  out 
of  Scripture  to  be  necessary. 

[3.]  It  hath  been  already  shewed  how  all  things  necessary 
unto  salvation  in  such  sort  as  before  we  have  maintained  must 
needs  be  possible  for  men  to  know ;  and  that  many  things  are 
in  such  sort  necessary,  the  knowledge  whereof  is  by  the  light 
of  Nature  impossible  to  be  attained.  Whereupon  it  followeth' 
that  either  all  flesh  is  excluded  from  possibility  of  salvation, 
which  to  think  were  most  barbarous ;  or  else  that  God  hath 
by  supernatural  means  revealed  the  way  of  life  so  far  forth 
as  doth  suffice.  For  this  cause  God  hath  so  many  times  and 
ways  spoken  to  the  sons  of  men.  Neither  hath  he  by  speech 
only,  but  by  writing  also,  instructed  and  taught  his  Church. 
The  cause  of  writing  hath  been  to  the  end  that  things  by 
him  revealed  unto  the  world  might  have  the  longer  continu- 
ance, and  the  greater  certainty  of  assurance,  by  how  much 
that  which  standeth  on  record  hath  in  both  those  respects 
preeminence  above  that  which  passeth  from  hand  to  hand, 
and  hath  no  pens  but  the  tongues,  no  books  but  the  ears  of 
men  to  record  it.  The  several  books  of  Scripture  having 
had  each  some  several  occasion  and  particular  purpose  which 


270        Harmony  of  the  two  Testaments  with  each  other; 
BOOK  I.    caused  them  to  be  written,  the  contents  thereof  are  accordinff 

Oh.  xiv.  4.  .  /."I.   Ill  1 

to  the   exigence  of  that    special  end   whereunto  they   are 

intended.  Hereupon  it  groweth  that  every  book  of  Holy 
Scripture  doth  take  out  of  all  kinds  of  truth,  natural^o,  his- 
torical7o,  foreign^i,  supernatural 7'^,  so  much  as  the  matter 
handled  requireth. 

Now  forasmuch  as  there  hath  been  reason  alleged  sufficient 
to  conclude,  that  all  things  necessary  imto  salvation  must  be 
made  known,  and  that  God  himself  hath  therefore  revealed 
his  will,  because  otherwise  men  could  not  have  known  so 
much  as  is  necessary ;  his  surceasing  to  speak  to  the  world, 
since  the  publishing  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
delivery  of  the  same  in  writing,  is  imto  us  a  maiufest  token 
that  the  way  of  salvation  is  now  sufficiently  opened,  and  that 
we  need  no  other  means  for  our  full  instruction  than  God 
hath  already  furnished  us  withal. 

[4.]  The  main  drift  of  the  whole  New  Testament  is  that 
which  St.  John  setteth  down  as  the  purpose  of  his  own 
history;  73"  These  things  are  written,  that  ye  might  believe 
that  Jesus  is  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  in  believing 
ye  might  have  life  through  his  name.''  The  drift  of  the 
Old  that  which  the  Apostle  mentioneth  to  Timothy,  74"The 
"  Holy  Scriptures  are  able  to  make  thee  wise  unto  Salva- 
''  tion.''  So  that  the  general  end  both  of  Old  and  New  is 
one ;  the  difference  between  them  consisting  in  this,  that  the 
Old  did  make  wise  by  teaching  salvation  through  Christ  that 
should  come,  the  New  by  teaching  that  Phrist  the  Saviour 
is  come,  and  that  Jesus  whom  the  Jews  did  crucify^  and 
whom  God  did  raise  again  from  the  dead,  is  he.  When  the 
Apostle  therefore  affirmeth  unto  Timothy,  that  the  Old  was 
able  to  make  him  wise  to  salvation,  it  was  not  his  meaning 
that  the  Old  alone  can  do  this  unto  us  which  live  sithence  the 
publication  of  the  New.  For  he  speaketh  with  presupposal 
of  the  doctrine  of  Christ  known  also  unto  Timothy;  and 
therefore  first  it  is  said,  75 "Continue  thou  in  those  things 
"  which  thou  hast  learned  and  art  persuaded,  knowing  of 
"  whom  thou  hast  been  taught  them.''     Again,  those  Scrip- 

«»  Eph.  V.  29.        70  3  Tim.  iii.  8.        71  Tit.  i.  la.        72  2  Pet.  ii.  4. 
7^  John  XX.  31.  74  2  xim.  iii.  15.  76  2  Tim.  iii.  14, 
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tures  he  granteth  were  able  to  make  him  wise  to  salvation ;  book  i. 
but  he  addeth,  76 « through  the  faith  which  is  in  Christ/^  ^^^^-i- 
Wherefore  without  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament 
teaching  that  Christ  hath  wrought  the  redemption  of  the 
world,  which  redemption  the  Old  did  foreshew  he  should 
work,  it  is  not  the  former  alone  which  can  on  our  behalf 
perform  so  much  as  the  Apostle  doth  avouch,  who  presup- 
poseth  this  when  he  magnifieth  that  so  highly.  And  as  his 
words  concerning  the  books  of  ancient  Scripture  do  not  take 
place  but  with  presupposal  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  embraced ; 
so  our  own  words  also,  when  we  extol  the  complete  suffi- 
ciency of  the  whole  entire  body  of  the  Scripture,  must  in 
like  sort  be  imderstood  with  this  caution,  that  the  benefit 
of  nature's  light  be  not  thought  excluded  as  unnecessary, 
because  the  necessity  of  a  diviner  light  is  magnified. 

[5.]  There  is  in  Scripture  therefore  no  defect,  but  that  any 
man,  what  place  or  calling  soever  he  hold  in  the  Church  of 
Ood,  may  have  thereby  the  light  of  his  natural  understanding 
so  perfected,  that  the  one  being  relieved  by  the  other,  there 
can  want  no  part  of  needfiil  instruction  imto  any  good  work 
which  God  himself  requireth,  be  it  natural  or  supernatural, 
belonging  simply  imto  men  as  men,  or  unto  men  as  they  are 
united  in  whatsoever  kind  of  society.  It  sufficeth  therefore 
that  Nature  and  Scripture  do  serve  in  such  full  sort,  that 
they  both  jointly  and  not  severally  either  of  them  be  so 
complete,  that  imto  everlasting  felicity  we  need  not  the 
knowledge  of  any  thing  more  than  these  two  may  easily 
furnish  our  minds  with  on  all  sides  77;  and  therefore  they 
which  add  traditions,  as  a  part  of  supernatural  necessary 
truth,  have  not  the  truth,  but  are  in  error.  For  they  only 
plead,  that  whatsoever  God  revealeth  as  necessary  for  all 

7«  Verse  15.  note :  "  Remember  here  to  show  the 

77  [Christ.   Letter,  p.  7  :   "  Al-  "  use  of  the  law  of  nature  in  hand- 

"  though  vou  exclude  traaitions  as  "  ling  matters  of  religion.  Are  there 

"  a  part  or  supernaturall  trueth,  yet  "  not  cases  of  salvation  wherein  a 

"  you  infer  that  the  light  of  nature  "  man  may  have  controversie  with 

"  teacheth  some  knowledge  naturall  *'  infidels    which    believe    not    the 

"  whiche  is  necessarie  to  salvation."  "  Scriptures  ?    And  even  with  them 

And  p.  8 :  "  What  scripture  approv-  "  which  believe  Scripture  the  law  of 

"  eth  such  a  saying,. .  that  cases  and  "  nature    notwithstanding    is    not 

'*  matters  of  salvation   bee  deter-  "  without  force,  that  any  man  to 

"  minable  by  any  other  lawe  then  *'  whom  it  is  alleaged  can  cast  it  of 

"  of  holy  Scripture."    Hooker,  MS.  "  as  a  thing  impertinent."] 
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BOOK  L    Cliristian  men  to   do   or  believe,  the   same  we  ought  to 
^^-lll-  embrace,  whether  we  have  received  it  by  writing  or  other- 


wise ;  which  no  man  denieth  :  when  that  which  they  should 
confirm,  who  claim  so  great  reverence  imto  traditions,  is,  that 
the  same  traditions  are  necessarily  to  be  acknowledged  divine 
and  holy.  For  we  do  not  reject  them  only  because  they  are 
not  in  the  Scripture,  but  because  they  are  neither  in  Scrip- 
ture, nor  can  otherwise  sufficiently  by  any  reason  be  proved 
to  be  of  God.  That  which  is  of  God,  and  may  be  evidently 
proved  to  be  so,  we  deny  not  but  it  hath  in  his  kind^ 
although  unwritten,  yet  the  selfsame  force  and  authority  with 
the  written  laws  of  God.  It  is  by  ours  acknowledged,  "  that 
''  the  Apostles  did  in  every  church  institute  and  ordain  some 
''  rites  and  customs  serving  for  the  seemliness  of  church- 
"  regiment,  which  rites  and  customs  they  have  not  committed 
"  imto  writing78/'  Those  rites  and  customs  being  known  to 
be  apostolical,  and  having  the  nature  of  things  changeable, 
were  no  less  to  be  accounted  of  in  the  Church  than  other 
things  of  the  like  degree ;  that  is  to  say,  capable  in  like  sort 
of  alteration,  although  set  down  in  the  ApostW  writings. 
For  both  being  known  to  be  apostolical,  it  is  not  the  manner 
of  delivering  them  unto  the  Church,  but  the  author  firom 
whom  they  proceed,  which  doth  give  them  their  force  and 
credit. 
Of  lawipo-  XV.  Laws  being  imposed  either  by  each  man  upon  him- 
uiowi^  self,  or  by  a  public  society  upon  the  particulars  thereof,  or  by 
Scripture ;  all  the  nations  of  men  upon  every  several  society,  or  by  the 
bility  of      Lord  himself  upon  any  or  every  of  these ;  there  is  not  amongst 

^f"^***"  ®',  these  four  kinds  any  one  but  containeth  sundry  both  natural 

them,  aDQ         t  •  •       i  x  -i  i      •     • 

the  general  and  positive  laws.     Impossible  it  is  but  that  they  should  fall 

Scripture    "^^  *  number  of  gross  errors,  who  only  take  such  laws  for 

positive  as  have  been  made  or  invented  of  men,  and  holding 

this  position  hold  also,  that  all  positive  and  none  but  positive 

laws   are   mutable.      Laws   natural   do   always   bind ;    laws 

positive  not  so,  but  only  after  they  have  been  expressly  and 

78  Whitakerus  adversus   Bellar-  "  ritus  lion  fuenint  perpetui  fiituri, 

nain.  qucest.  6,  cap.  6.    "  Fatemur  "  sed  liben,  qui  pro  commode  et 

"  Apostolos  in  singulis  ecclesiis  ntus  "  temporum    ratione    mutari    pes- 

••  aliquos  atque  consuetudines,  or-  "  sent."     Bellarmin.  0pp.  I.  37a. 

"  dims   et  decori   causa,  sanzisse,  qusest.  6,  cap.  6.  Genev.  1610.] 
"  non  autem   scripsisse  :    quia  hi 
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wittingly  imposed.  Laws  positive  there  are  in  every  of  those  book  i. 
kinds  before  mentioned.  As  in  the  first  kind  the  promises  — '• — '— 
whieh  we  have  passed  unto  men^  and  the  vows  we  have  made 
unto  God ;  for  these  are  laws  whieh  we  tie  ourselves  unto^ 
and  till  we  have  so  tied  ourselves  they  bind  us  not.  Laws 
positive  in  the  second  kind  are  such  as  the  civil  constitutions 
peculiar  unto  each  particular  commonweal.  In  the  third 
kind  the  law  of  heraldry  in  war  is  positive :  and  in  the  last  all 
the  judicials  which  God  gave  unto  the  people  of  Israel  to 
observe.  And  although  no  laws  but  positive  be  mutable^  yet 
all  are  not  mutable  which  be  positive.  Positive  laws  are 
either  permanent  or  else  changeable^  according  as  the  matter 
itself  is  concerning  which  they  were  first  made.  Whether 
God  or  man  be  the  maker  of  them,  alteration  they  so  far  forth 
admit,  as  the  matter  doth  exact. 

[2.]  Laws  that  concern  supernatural  duties  are  all  posi- 
tive 7^^  and  either  concern  men  supernaturally  as  men,  or 
else  as  parts  of  a  supernatural  society,  which  society  we  call 
the  Church.  To  concern  men  as  men  supernaturally  is  to 
concern  them  as  duties  which  belong  of  necessity  to  all,  and 
yet  could  not  have  been  known  by  any  to  belong  unto  them, 
unless  God  had  opened  them  himself,  inasmuch  as  they  do 
not  depend  upon  any  natural  ground  at  all  out  of  which  they 
may  be  deduced,  but  are  appointed  of  God  to  supply  the 
defect  of  tho^e  natural  ways  of  salvation,  by  which  we  are  not 
now  able  to  attain  thereunto.  The  church  being  a  super- 
natural society  doth  difler  from  natural  societies  in  this,  that 
the  persons  unto  whom  we  associate  ourselves,  in  the  one  are 
men  simply  considered  as  men,  but  they  to  whom  we  be 
joined  in  the  other,  are  God,  Angels,  and  holy  men.  Again 
the  Church  being  both  a  society  and  a  society  supernatural, 
although  as  it  is  a  society  it  have  the  selfsame  original 
grounds   which    other   politic    societies    have,    namely,  the 

79  [To  prevent  any  misapplication  poses  the  term  Positive  to  Natural, 

of  this  principle,  it  may  be  useful  to  in  regard  of  our  ability  or  inability 

compare    Butler's    Analogy,   p.  ii.  to  o6fflin  Me  Amotcfec^e  of  a  law  with- 

c.  I.  §  3;  where  moral  precepts  and  out  express  revelation  :    Butler  on 

duties  are  contrasted  with  positive  the  other  hand  opposes  Positive  to 

in   a  manner  which    may  at   first  •Moral,  in  regard  of  our  ability  or 

appear  inconsistent  with  Hooker's  inability  to  c?»cem /Ae  rea^oita^/eneM 

language.     But  the  appearance  of  of  a  law  made  known  to  us  by  reve* 

discrepancy  will  perhaps  be  removed,  lation  or  otherwise.] 
if  it  is  considered  that  Hooker  op- 

HOOKER,  VOL.  I.  T 
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BOOK  I.  natural  inclination  which  all  men  have  nnto  sociable  life^  and 
— '■ — ^-^  consent  to  some  certain  bond  of  association^  which  bond  is 
the  law  that  appointeth  what  kind  of  order  they  shall  be 
associated  in :  jet  unto  the  Church  as  it  is  a  society  super- 
natural this  is  peculiar^  that  part  of  the  bond  of  their  asso- 
ciation which  belongs  to  the  Church  of  God  must  be  a  law 
supernatural^  which  God  himself  hath  revealed  concerning 
that  kind  of  worship  which  his  people  shall  do  unto  him. 
The  substance  of  the  service  of  God  therefore,  so  far  forth  as 
it  hath  in  it  any  thing  more  than  the  Law  of  Reason  doth 
teach,  may  not  be  invented  of  men,  as  it  is  amongst  the 
heathens  ®o,  but  must  be  received  from  Grod  himself,  as  always 
it  hath  been  in  the  Church,  saving  only  when  the  Church 
hath  been  forgetful  of  her  duty. 

[3.]  Wherefore  to  end  with  a  general  rule  concerning  all 
the  laws  which  God  hath  tied  men  imto :  those  laws  divine 
that  belong,  whether  naturally  or  supematurally,  either  to 
men  as  men,  or  to  men  as  they  live  in  politic  society,  or  to 
men  as  they  are  of  that  politic  society  which  is  the  Church, 
without  any  ftuiher  respect  had  imto  any  such  variable 
accident  as  the  state  of  men  and  of  societies  of  men  and  of  the 
Church  itself  in  this  world  is  subject  imto ;  all  laws  that  so 
belong  imto  men,  they  belong  for  ever,  yea  although  they  be 
Positive  Laws,  unless  being  positive  God  himself  which  made 
them  alter  them.  The  reason  is,  because  the  subject  or 
matter  of  laws  in  general  is  thus  far  forth  constant :  which 
matter  is  that  for  the  ordering  whereof  laws  were  instituted, 
and  being  instituted  are  not  changeable  without  cause, 
neither  can  they  have  cause  of  change,  when  that  which  gave 
them  their  first  institution  remaineth  for  ever  one  and  the 
same.  On  the  other  side,  laws  that  were  made  for  men  or 
societies  or  churches,  in  regard  of  their  being  such  as  they  do 
not  always  continue,  but  may  perhaps  be  clean  otherwise  a 
while  after,  and  so  may  require  to  be  otherwise  ordered  than 
before ;  the  laws  of  God  himself  which  are  of  this  nature,  no 
man  endued  with  common  sense  will  ever  deny  to  be  of  a 
different  constitution  from  the^-former,  in  respect  of  the  one's 
constancy  and  the  mutability  of  the  other.     And  this  doth 

^  "Their  fear  towards  me  was  taught  by  the  precept  of  men." 
Lea.  zxix.  13. 
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Beem  to  have  been  the  very  cause  why  St.  John  doth  so  book  l 
peculiarly  term  the  doctrine  that  teacheth  salvation  by  Jesus  — '  *^'  ^ 
Christ,  ^^Evangelium  atemum,  "  an  eternal  Gospel  /'  because 
there  can  be  no  reason  wherefore  the  publishing  thereof 
should  be  taken  away,  and  any  other  instead  of  it  proclaimedj 
as  long  as  the  world  doth  continue :  whereas  the  whole  law  of 
rites  and  ceremonies,  although  delivered  with  so  great  solem- 
nity, is  notwithstanding  clean  abrogated,  inasmuch  as  it  had 
but  temporary  cause  of  God^s  ordaining  it. 

[4.]  But  that  we  may  at  length  conclude  this  first  general 
introduction  imto  the  nature  and  original  birth,  as  of  all  other 
laws,  so  likewise  of  those  which  the  sacred  Scripture  con- 
taineth,  concerning  the  Author  whereof  even  infidels  have 
confessed  that  He  can  neither  err  nor  deceive  ^2 :  albeit  about 
things  easy  and  manifest  unto  all  men  by  common  sense  there 
needeth  no  higher  consultation;  because  as  a  man  whose 
wisdom  is  in  weighty  afiairs  admired  would  take  it  in  some 
disdain  to  have  his  counsel  solemnly  asked  about  a  toy,  so  the 
meanness  of  some  things  is  such,  that  to  search  the  Scripture 
of  Qt)d  for  the  ordering  of  them  were  to  derogate  from  the 
reverend  authority  and  dignity  of  the  Scripture,  no  less  than 
they  do  by  whom  Scriptures  are  in  ordinary  talk  very  idly 
applied  unto  vain  and  childish  trifles  :  yet  better  it  were  to 
be  superstitious  than  profane ;  to  take  from  thence  our  direc- 
tion even  in  all  things  great  or  small,  than  to  wade  through 
matters  of  principal  weight  and  moment,  without  ever  caring 
what  the  law  of  God  hath  either  for  or  against  our  designs. 
Concerning  the  custom  of  the  very  Painims,  thus  much  Strabe 
witnesseth :  '^  Men  that  are  civil  do  lead  their  lives  after  one 
''  common  law  appointing  them  what  to  do.  For  that  other- 
"  wise  a  multitude  should  with  harmony  amongst  themselves 
concur  in  the  doing  of  one  thing,  (for  this  is  civilly  to  live,) 
or  that  they  should  in  any  sort  manage  community  of  life, 
it  is  not  possible.  Now  laws  or  statutes  are  of  two  sorts. 
For  they  are  either  received  from  gods,  or  else  from  men. 
"  And  our  ancient  predecessors  did  surely  most  honour  and 
''  reverence  that  which  was  from  the  gods ;   for  which  cause 

81  Apoc.  xiv.  6.  t^arraT^,  oCt€  Korii  (bavrao'iaf  (Akt 

^  Kofitd^  apa  6  Gc6ff  atrkovv  Ktti  Karh  Xi^vovr  o^rc  Kara  arffitU^v  iroii» 

oKrjBis  tv  T€  Cjpyo)  icat  cV  \6y^,  Koi  nii£,  oCo  vnap  ovd*  6vap,     Plat,  in 

oCt€  avrbf  fitdiaraTai   oUrt  SKkovs  fine  2  Polit. 

t2 
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TAfiK  \i  "ibsr  £100^  ^m^xa^  3L  iriLi  4p*i*  sii  swOf ;  ^ui 
wt  3«»a:*f!f!s;  'lai^  ^nsnnH  iemao:    ic  ■ffinnfrwiife  v^ek 
4CMJM  >if  '^  trxi^  mi  xv^n?  Gi«L  'nia'Hf  s 

jBi!  in  •fiwj  nnxsk  i:r  iZ  axisiL  ?    ^  ^  I2j  • 

^  viKr  tnaa.  aLrarf-  extanies.'  Azxx.  -^  I  assv« 
^  loi  j«r^UBtefi:i^  liLSL  jZ  3ij  varttprsw  seeamse  «aj ; 
**  are  bej  SKChacaiaa.'''     Wias  pus  vvcji  »:c 

fawi  V^  gazu  the  ir«»ic«  o^T  f»Hne  iew  iasr^  laZk  visk 
wbwe:  viiiigfOL  ti^  v^^dd  &i  make  jaj  rerfc-^oTUg  of? 
Isltk  wLkk  ic«De  of  tlie  hfgehffttf  dai  ciaa»  tt>  hor,  cos- 
ccmxfij^  fodi  martisr  jtf  the  sACRd  SuiiAuie  ptentifallr  cos- 
UnKtli,  ther  £d  in  vooda&l  fi:«t  a&ct ;  tkor  y>rhf»** 
as  oft  jtf  they  make  mentiGA  tbcRof  acpe  ^tzaaee,  and  saA  is 
tbcnkKlTes  eoold  not  utter  jtf  tlker  did  ocha'  tlungs,  boi  still 
adkiM>wiedged  that  their  vit§^  whkh  did  ereir  where  cbe 
cr/Dqiier  liardDeas,  were  with  pn^ovrndnes  here  orcr-aiatdfeed. 
linierefi>re  leeing^  that  God  hath  endued  us  with  sense,  to  the 
end  that  we  migfat  pcteeiTe  soeh  things  as  this  pteaent  life 
doth  need;  and  with  reason,  lest  that  whidi  sense  euinot 
reach  onto,  l^cii^  both  now  and  also  in  regard  of  a  fbtnre 
estate  hereafter  necjCiMMuy  to  be  known,  should  lie  obseore; 
finaDj,  with  the  hearenlj  siqiport  of  prophetical  rerdation, 
which  doth  open  those  hidden  mysteries  that  reason  ooold 
never  haTC  been  able  to  find  ont^,  or  to  hare  known  the 
necessity  of  them  unto  our  everlasting  good :  use  we  the 
precious  gifts  of  God  unto  his  glory  and  honour  that  gave 
them,  seeking  by  all  means  to  know  what  the  will  of  onr  God 

^  HokvntuA  tmt  oath  wpo<rray-  xprf(rnfpuM(6ftg90K     f f    n^     voXvf. 

ftarot  KMHtfov  C^t^'    *A>Xm  yi^>  ovk  Stnb.  Gcogr.  lib.  xri.   [e.  38.  t.  fi. 

oUp  t€  Tovf  woXXovt  €p  Tt  KOTa  ravr6  p.  361,  Lips.  l8i I.] 

ircMir  rfpfUHTfutmf  ^XXrfXois  (osvp  ^  ^  Psalm  cxix.  98. 

r&  wcX$rtv€a^),  gal  SXX^t  wits  W-  ®  Vide  Orphei  CsnniiUL 

fuw  fiior  koip6p,     Th  dc  wp6irrayf»a  ^^Qmyap  6  vovf^  avoXcurmu,  «p^ 

btrroir    fi   yhp  naph   Stmif,  fj   wap6.  ravff  rf  ffpciptjTtia,  f^Baam,.     Philo  de 

Mp^itp,      KoA   oc  y€   ipxaiuH  t6  Mos.  [lib.  ii.  in  init.  p.  655.   Furis. 

wao6  rjop  Btmif  iwpitr^vw  fuXkw  164O.] 
m   Mfivpotf'    Koi   diik   rovro  Km  6 
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is ;  what  righteous  before  him ;  in  his  sight  what  holy,  perfect,    ^^^^ 


and  good,  that  we  may  truly  and  faithfully  do  it. 

XVI.  Thus  far  therefore  we  have  endeavoured  in  part  to  A  conclu- 
open,  of  what  nature  and  force  laws  are,  according  unto  their  j^g  how  ail 
several  kinds ;  the  law  which  God  with  himself  hath  eternally  f^^^ . 
set  down  to  follow  in  his  own  works;  the  law  which  he  hath  thecaiuein 
made  for  his  creatures  to  keep;  the  law  of  natural  and  neces-  <1«««**<^^ 
sary  agents ;  the  law  which  angels  in  heaven  obey ;  the  law 
whereunto  by  the  light  of  reason  men  find  themselves  bound 
in  that  they  are  men ;  the  law  which  they  make  by  composi- 
tion for  multitudes  and  politic  societies  of  men  to  be  guided 
by;  the  law  which  belongeth  unto  each  nation;  the  law 
that  concemeth  the  fellowship  of  all;  and  lastly  the  law 
which  God  himself  hath  supematurally  revealed.  It  might 
peradventure  have  been  more  popular  and  more  plausible  to 
vulgar  ears,  if  this  first  discourse  had  been  spent  in  extolling 
the  force  of  laws,  in  shewing  the  great  necessity  of  them 
when  they  are  good,  and  in  aggravating  their  offence  by 
whom  public  laws  are  injuriously  traduced.  But  forasmuch 
as  with  such  kind  of  matter  the  passions  of  men  are  rather 
stirred  one  way  or  other,  than  their  knowledge  any  way  set 
forward  unto  the  trial  of  that  whereof  there  is  doubt  made ; 
I  have  therefore  turned  aside  from  that  beaten  path,  and 
chosen  though  a  less  easy  yet  a  more  profitable  way  in  regard 
of  the  end  we  propose.  Lest  therefore  any  man  should 
marvel  whereunto  all  these  things  tend,  the  drift  and  purpose 
of  all  is  this,  even  to  shew  in  what  manner,  as  every  good  and 
perfect  gift,  so  this  very  gift  of  good  and  perfect  laws  is 
derived  from  the  Father  of  lights  ®7;  to  teach  men  a  reason  why 
just  and  reasonable  laws  are  of  so  great  force,  of  so  great  use  in 
the  world ;  and  to  inform  their  minds  with  some  method  of 
reducing  the  laws  whereof  there  is  present  controversy  unto 
their  first  original  causes,  that  so  it  may  be  in  every  particular 
ordinance  thereby  the  better  discerned,  whether  the  same  be 
reasonable,  just,  and  righteous,  or  no.  Is  there  any  thing 
which  can  either  be  throughly  imderstood  or  soundly  judged 
of,  till  the  very  first  causes  and  principles  from  which  originally 
it  springeth  be  made  manifest  ?    If  all  parts  of  knowledge 

^  James  i.  17. 
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BOOK  I.    have  been  thought  by  wise  men  to  be  then  most  orderly  de- 

— '. 1-  livered  and  proceeded  in,  when  they  are  drawn  to  their  first 

original ^8;  seeing  that  our  whole  question  eoncemeth  the 
quality  of  ecclesiastical  laws,  let  it  not  seem  a  labour  super- 
fluous that  in  the  entrance  thereunto  all  these  several  kinds  of 
laws  have  been  considered,  inasmuch  as  they  all  concur  as 
principles,  they  all  have  their  forcible  operations  therein^  al- 
though not  all  in  like  apparent  and  manifest  manner.  By 
means  whereof  it  cometh  to  pass  that  the  force  which  they 
have  is  not  observed  of  many. 

[2.]  Easier  a  great  deal  it  is  for  men  by  law  to  be  taught 
what  they  ought  to  do,  than  instructed  how  to  judge  as  they 
should  do  of  law :  the  one  being  a  thing  which  belongeth 
generally  imto  all,  the  other  such  as  none  but  the  wiser 
and  more  judicious  sort  can  perform.  Yea,  the  wisest  are 
always  touching  this  point  the  readiest  to  acknowledge, 
that  soundly  to  judge  of  a  law  is  the  weightiest  thing  which 
any  man  can  take  upon  him  ^9.  But  if  we  will  give  judgment 
of  the  laws  under  which  we  live ;  first  let  that  law  eternal  be 
always  before  our  eyes,  as  being  of  principal  force  and 
moment  to  breed  in  religious  minds  a  dutiful  estimation  of 
all  laws,  the  use  and  benefit  whereof  we  see ;  because  these 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  laws  apparently  good  are  (as  it 
were)  things  copied  out  of  the  very  tables  of  that  high  ever- 
lasting law ;  even  as  the  book  of  that  law  hath  said  concerning 
itself,  ^'  By  me  kings  reign,  and^'  by  me  *'  princes  decree 
''justice^.''  Not  as  if  men  did  behold  that  book  and 
accordingly  frame  their  laws;  but  because  it  worketh  in 
them,  .because  it  discovereth  and  (as  it  were)  readeth  itself 
to  the  world  by  them,  when  the  laws  which  they  make  are 
righteous.  Furthermore,  although  we  perceive  not  the 
g^dness  of  laws  made,  nevertheless  sith  things  in  them- 
selves may  have  that  which  we  peradventure  discern  not, 
should  not  this  breed  a  fear  in  our  hearts,  how  we  speak 

^  Arist.  Phys.  lib.  i.  cap.  i.    \rh  ra  irp&rct,  xal  rhg  dpx^s  riis  npt^ras, 

ftdcVoi  Kol  t6  fTriarao'Bai  avfjiffaivti  Koijitxpl  t&p  oTOi;(cte0V.1 
ntpl  irdo'as  riis  fitd6bov9,  l>v  tlfriv        ^  Arist.  Ethic,  x.  fc.  ID.]     T^ 

(Sp;(^al  $  alria  $  oTOivcia,  cV  rov  ravra  Kpivai  op6w  fifyiarov,     Intelligit  de 

yvo>p((fcy*  r($rf  y€ipoi6utda  yiyvoMrKtiv  legum  qualitate  judicium. 
ttuuTToVt   OTov  ri   drta  yvv>pia'<afitv        ^  Prov.  viii.  15. 
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or  judge  in  the  worse  part  concerning  that,  the  unadvised    book  i. 

disgrace    whereof    may   be    no    mean    dishonour    to    Him, — 

towards  whom  we  profess  all  submission  and  awe?  Surely 
there  must  be  very  manifest  iniquity  in  laws,  against  which 
we  shall  be  able  to  justify  our  contumelious  invectives.  The 
chiefest  roof  whereof,  when  we  use  them  without  cause,  is 
ignorance  how  laws  inferior  are  derived  from  that  supreme 
or  highest  law. 

[3.]  The  first  that  receive  impression  from  thence  are 
natural  agents.  The  law  of  whose  operations  might  be 
haply  thought  less  pertinent,  when  the  question  is  about 
laws  for  human  actions,  but  that  in  those  very  actions  which 
most  spiritually  and  supematurally  concern  men,  the  rules 
and  axioms  of  natural  operations  have  their  force.  What 
can  be  more  immediate  to  our  salvation  than  our  persuasion 
concerning  the  law^'  of  Christ  towards  his  Church  ?  What 
greater  assurance  of  love  towards  his  Church,  than  the  know- 
ledge of  that  mystical  union,  whereby  the  Church  is  become 
as  near  unto  Christ  as  any  one  part  of  his  flesh  is  imto  other  ? 
That  the  Church  being  in  such  sort  his  he  must  needs  protect 
it,  what  proof  more  strong  than  if  a  manifest  law  so  require, 
which  law  it  is  not  possible  for  Christ  to  violate  ?  And  what 
other  law  doth  the  Apostle  for  this  allege,  but  such  as  is 
both  common  unto  Christ  with  us,  and  unto  us  with  other 
things  natural  j  '^  No  man  hateth  his  own  flesh,  but  doth 
'^  love  and  cherish  it*^  ?^'  The  axioms  of  that  law  therefore, 
whereby  natural  agents  are  guided,  have  their  use  in  the 
moral,  yea,  even  in  the  spiritual  actions  of  men,  and  conse- 
quently in  all  laws  belonging  unto  men  howsoever. 

[4.]  Neither  are  the  Angels  themselves  so  far  severed  fi^m 
us  in  their  kind  and  manner  of  working,  but  that  between 
the  law  of  their  heavenly  operations  and  the  actions  of  men  in 
this  our  state  of  mortality  such  correspondence  there  is,  as 
maketh  it  expedient  to  know  in  some  sort  the  one  for  the 
other's  more  perfect  direction.     Would  Angels  acknowledge 


>l  [The  context  leads  to  the  suspi-  as  appears,  by  the  author  himself, 

cion  that  Hooker  wrote  "the  love  of  offers  no  correction  :  neither  does 

"  Christ."    But  the  ori^nal  edition  Dr.  Spenser's  edition,  at  least  the 

reads  "  law,"  and  the  hst  of  errata  remint  of  it  in  163a.] 

at  the  end,  which  is  carefully  made,  ^  Ephes.  v.  39. 
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BOOK  L    themselves  ^'  fellow- servants*^''  with  the  sons  of  men,  but 

^ — '-  that  both  having  one  Lord,  there  must  be  some  kind  of  law 

which  is  one  and  the  same  to  both,  whereunto  their  obedience 
being  perfecter  is  to  our  weaker  both  a  pattern  and  a  spur  ? 
Or  would  the  Apostles,  speaking  of  that  which  belongeth 
unto  saints  as  they  are  linked  together  in  the  bond  of  spiritual 
society^,  so  often  make  mention  how  angels  therewith  are 
delighted,  if  in  things  publicly  done  by  the  Church  we  are 
not  somewhat  to  respect  what  the  Angels  of  heaven  do? 
Yea,  so  far  hath  the  Apostle  Saint  Paul  proceeded,  as  to 
signify  95,  that  even  about  the  outward  orders  of  the  Church 
which  serve  but  for  comeliness,  some  regard  is  to  be  had 
of  Angels,  who  best  like  us  when  we  are  most  like  unto  them 
in  all  parts  of  decent  demeanour.  So  that  the  law  of  Angels 
we  cannot  judge  altogether  impertinent  unto  the  affairs  of  the 
Church  of  God. 

[5.]  Our  largeness  of  speech  how  men  do  find  out  what 
things  reason  bindeth  them  of  necessity  to  observe,  and  what 
it  g^deth  them  to  choose  in  things  which  are  left  as  arbitrary; 
the  care  we  have  had  to  declare  the  different  nature  of  laws 
which  severally  concern  all  men,  from  such  as  belong  unto 
men  either  civilly  or  spiritually  associated,  such  as  pertain 
to  the  fellowship  which  nations,  or  which  Christian  nations, 
have  amongst  themselves,  and  in  the  last  place  such  as  con- 
cerning every  or  any  of  these  God  himself  hath  revealed  by 
his  Holy  Word :  all  serveth  but  to  make  manifest,  that  as 
the  actions  of  men  are  of  sundry  distinct  kinds,  so  the  laws 
thereof  must  accordingly  be  distinguished.  There  are  in  men 
operations,  some  natural,  some  rational,  some  supernatural, 
some  politic,  some  finally  ecclesiastical :  which  if  we  measure 
not  each  by  his  own  proper  law,  whereas  the  things  them- 
selves are  so  different,  there  will  be  in  our  imderstanding 
and  judgment  of  them  confusion. 

As  that  first  error  sheweth,  whereon  our  opposites  in  this 
cause  have  groimded  themselves.  For  as  they  rightly  main- 
tain that  God  must  be  glorified  in  all  things,  and  that  the 
actions  of  men  cannot  tend  unto  his  glory  unless  they  be 
framed  after  his  law;   so  it  is  their  error  to  think  that  the 

w  Apoc.  xix.  10.  M  I  Pet.  i.  12;  Ephes.  iii.  lo;  i  Tim.  v.  21, 

w  I  Cor.  xi.  ID. 
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only  law  which  God  hath  appointed  unto  men  in  that  behalf  book  l 
is  the  sacred  Scripture.  By  that  which  we  work  naturally,  — 1^ — ?^ 
as  when  we  breathe,  sleep,  move,  we  set  forth  the  glory  of 
God  as  natural  agents  do^^,  albeit  we  have  no  express  purpose 
to  make  that  our  end,  nor  any  advised  determination  therein 
to  follow  a  law,  but  do  that  we  do  (for  the  most  part)  not 
as  much  as  thinking  thereon.  In  reasonable  and  moral 
actions  another  law  taketh  place ;  a  law  by  the  observation 
whereof  97  we  glorify  God  in  such  sort,  as  no  creature  else 
under  man  is  able  to  do ;  because  other  creatures  have  not 
judgment  to  examine  the  quality  of  that  which  is  done  by 
them,  and  therefore  in  that  they  do  they  neither  can  accuse 
nor  approve  themselves.  Men  do  both,  as  the  Apostle 
teacheth ;  yea,  those  men  which  have  no  written  law  of  God 
to  shew  what  is  good  or  evil,  carry  written  in  their  hearts  the 
universal  law  of  mankind,  the  Law  of  Reason,  whereby  they 
judge  as  by  a  rule  which  God  hath  given  unto  all  men  for 
that  purpose  9®.  The  law  of  reason  doth  somewhat  direct 
men  how  to  honour  God  as  their  Creator;  but  how  to  glorify 
God  in  such  sort  as  is  required,  to  the  end  he  may  be  an 
everlasting  Saviour,  this  we  are  taught  by  divine  law,  which 
law  both  ascertaineth  the  truth  and  supplieth  unto  us  the 
want  oC  that  other  law.  So  that  in  moral  actions,  divine 
law  helpeth  exceedingly  the  law  of  reason  to  guide  man^s  life ; 
but  in  supernatural  it  alone  guideth. 

Proceed  we  further;  let  us  place  man  in  some  public 
society  with  others,  whether  civil  or  spiritual;  and  in  this 
case  there  is  no  remedy  but  we  must  add  yet  a  fiirther  law. 
For  although  even  here  likewise  the  laws  of  nature  and 
reason  be  of  necessary  use,  yet  somewhat  over  and  besides 
them  is  necessary,  namely  human  and  positive  law,  together 
with  that  law  which  is  of  conmierce  between  grand  societies, 
the  law  of  nations,  and  of  nations  Christian.  For  which 
cause  the  law  of  God  hath  likewise  said,  "  Let  every  soul  be 
'^  subject  to  the  higher  powers  ^.^'  The  public  power  of  all 
societies  is  above  every  soul  contained  in  the  same  societies. 
And  the  principal  use  of  that  power  is  to  give  laws  unto  all 
that  are  under  it;  which  laws  in  such  case  we  must  obey, 
unless  there  be  reason  shewed  which  may  necessarily  enforce 
that  the  law  of  Reason  or  of  God  doth  enjoin  the  contrary. 
^  Psalm  cxlviii.  7, 8, 9.     ^  Rom.  i.  21.     »  Rom.  ii.  15.     ^  Rom.  xiii.  1. 
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BOOK  I.    Because  except  our  own  private  and  but  probable  resolutions 

— ^ '-  be  by  the  law  of  public  determinations  overruled,  we  take 

away  all  possibility  of  sociable  life  in  the  world.  A  plainer 
example  whereof  than  ourselves  we  cannot  have.  How 
Cometh  it  to  pass  that  we  are  at  this  present  day  so  rent 
with  mutual  contentions,  and  that  the  Church  is  so  much 
troubled  about  the  polity  of  the  Church  ?  No  doubt  if  men 
had  been  willing  to  learn  how  many  laws  their  actions  in  this 
life  are  subject  unto,  and  what  the  true  force  of  each  law  is, 
all  these  controversies  might  have  died  the  very  day  they 
were  first  brought  forth. 

[6.]  It  is  both  commonly  said,  and  truly,  that  the  best  men 
otherwise  are  not  always  the  best  in  regard  of  society.  The 
reason  whereof  is,  for  that  the  law  of  men's  actions  is  one,  if 
they  be  respected  only  as  men ;  and  another,  when  they  are 
considered  as  parts  of  a  politic  body.  Many  men  there  are^ 
than  whom  nothing  is  more  commendable  when  they  are 
singled ;  and  yet  in  society  with  others  none  less  fit  to  answer 
the  duties  which  are  looked  for  at  their  hands  ^9.  Yea,  I  am 
persuaded,  that  of  them  with  whom  in  this  cause  we  strive, 
there  are  whose  betters  amongst  men  would  be  hardly  found, 
if  they  did  not  live  amongst  men,  but  in  some  wilderness  by 
themselves.  The  cause  of  which  their  disposition  so  unfiram- 
able  unto  societies  wherein  they  live,  is,  for  that  they  discern 
not  aright  what  place  and  force  these  several  kinds  of  laws 
ought  to  have  in  all  their  actions.  Is  there  question  either 
concerning  the  regiment  of  the  Church  in  general,  or  about 
oonformiiy  between  one  church  and  another,  or  of  ceremonies, 
offices,  powers,  jurisdictions  in  our  own  church  ?  Of  all  these 
things  they  judge  by  that  rule  which  they  frame  to  them- 
selves with  some  show  of  probability,  and  what  seemeth  in 
that  sort  convenient,  the  same  they  think  themselves  bound 
to  practise ;  the  same  by  all  means  they  labour  mightily  to 
uphold  j  whatsoever  any  law  of  man  to  the  contrary  hath 
determined  they  weigh  it  not.  Thus  by  following  the  law  of 
private  reason,  where  the  law  of  public  should  take  place, 
they  breed  disturbance. 

[7.]  For  the  better  inuring  therefore  of  men's  minds  with 
the  true  distinction  of  laws,  and  of  their  several  force  according 

^  noXXol  yap  iv  fiiv  toU  oiKfloig    trp6s  mpov  abvvarovat,  Arist.  Btbic. 
T^  ap€ri  dvvavrai  xp^cBcu,  cr  di  toU    lib.  v.  cap.  3. 
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to  the  different  kind  and  quality  of  our  actions^  it  shall  not 
peradventure  be  amiss  to  shew  in  some  one  example  how  . 
they  all  take  place.     To  seek  no  further^  let  but  that  be  con- 
sidered^ than  which  there  is  not  any  thing  more  familiar.unto 
us,  our  food. 

What  things  are  food  and  what  are  not  we  judge  naturally 
by  sense';  neither  need  we  any  other  law  to  be  our  director 
in  that  behalf  than  the  selfsame  which  is  common  unto  us 
with  beasts. 

But  when  we  come  to  consider  of  food,  as  of  a  benefit 
which  God  of  his  bounteous  goodness  hath  provided  for  all 
things  living^;  the  law  of  Reason  doth  here  require  the  duiy 
of  thankfulness  at  our  hands,  towards  him  at  whose  hands  we 
have  it.  And  lest  appetite  in  the  use  of  food  should  lead  us 
beyond  that  which  is  meet,  we  owe  in  this  case  obedience  to 
that  law  of  Reason,  which  teacheth  mediocrity  in  meats  and 
drinks.  The  same  things  divine  law  teacheth  also,  as  at  large 
we  have  shewed  it  doth  all  parts  of  moral  duty,  whereunto  we 
all  of  necessity  stand  bound,  in  regard  of  the  life  to  come^. 


BOOK  I. 

Cli.3nrL7. 


*  Job  xxxiv.  3. 

2  Psalm  cxlv.  15, 16. 

«  [Chr.  Letter,  p.  13:  "If  from 
"  sound  and  sincere  virtues  (as  you 
"  say)  full  joy  and  felicitie  ariseth, 
**  and  that  we  all  of  necessitie  stand 
"  bound  unto  all  partes  of  morall 
"  duetie  in  regarde  of  life  to  come, 
"  and  God  requireth  more  at  the 
"  handes  of  men  unto  happines,  then 
"  such  a  naked  beleefe,  as  Christ 
"  calleth  the  worke  of  God :  alas 
"  what  shall  we  poore  sinful  wretches 
"doe,  &c."  Hooker,  MS.  note: 
"  Repent,  and  believe."  And  again, 
Chr.  Letter,  ib. :  "  Tell  us . .  .whether 
"  there  bee  not  other  sufficient  causes 
"  to  induce  a  Christian  to  godlines 
"  and  honestie  of  life,  such  as  is  the 
"  glorie  of  God  our  Father ;  his  great 
"  mercies  in  Christ ;  his  love  to  us; 
"  example  to  others,  but  that  we 
"  must  do  it  to  merit  or  to  make 
"  perfitt  that  which  Christ  hath  done 
"  for  us."  Hooker,  MS.  note  : 
"  Your  godfathers  and  godmothers 
"  have  much  to  answere  unto  God 
"  for  not  seing  you  better  cate- 
"  chised. 

"  A  thing  necessarie  as  you  graunt 


"  that  by  ffood  workes  we  shold 
"  seeke  God's  riory,  shew  ourselves 
"  thankfuU  for  his  mercyes  in  Christ, 
"  answer  his  loving  kindnes  to* 
"  wardes  us,  and  give  other  men 
"  good  example.  If  then  these  things 
"  be  necessarie  unto  etemall  li^ 
"  and  workes  necessarily  to  be  done 
"  for  these  ends,  how  should  workes 
"  bee  but  necessary  unto  the  last 
"  end,  seing  the  next  and  neerest 
"  cannot  be  attained  without  them  ? 

"  And  is  there  neither  heaven  nor 
"  hell,  neither  reward  nor  punish- 
"  ment  hereafter,  to  be  respected 
"  here  in  the  leading  of  our  lives  ? 
"  When  thapostle  doth  deterre  from 
"  sinne,  are  his  arguments  only 
"  these  ?  only  these  his  reasons  when 
"  he  stirreth  unto  workes  of  right* 
"  eousness  ? 

"  See  £useb.  Emisenus  where 
"  he  speaketh  of  Dorcas  hir  gar- 
"  ments  made  for  the  poor."  (De 
Init.  Quadrag.  Bibl.  Patr.  Colon. 
1 6 18,  V.  551.  "  '  Orationibus,'  in- 
"  quit,  '  et  eleemosynis  purgantur 
"  peccata :'  per  utramque  ergo  rem, 
"  sed  maxime  per  eleemosynam,  Dei 
"  misericordiarequirendaest.  Opor- 
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But  of  certain  kinds  of  food  the  Jews  sometimes  had^  and 
-  we  ourselves  likewise  have,  a  mystical,  religious,  and  superna- 
tural use,  they  of  their  paschal  lamb  and  oblations,  we  of  our 
brea<l  and  wine  in  the  Eucharist;  which  use  none  but  divine 
law  could  institute. 

Now  as  we  live  in  civil  society,  the  state  of  the  common- 
wealth wherein  we  live  both  may  and  doth  require  certain 
laws  concerning  food"* ;  which  laws,  saving  only  that  we  are 
members  of  the  commonwealth  where  they  are  of  force,  we 
should  not  need  to  respect  as  rules  of  action,  whereas  now  in 
their  place  and  kind  they  must  be  respected  and  obeyed. 

Yea,  the  selfsame  matter  is  also  a  subject  wherein  some- 
time ecclesiastical  laws  have  place;  so  that  unless  we  will  be 
authors  of  confusion  in  the  Church,  our  private  discretion. 


"  tet  itaque  ut  sibi  res  utraque  con- 
'*  sentiat :  ilia  rogat,  hcec  impetrat ; 
''  ilia  quodammodo  judicis  audien- 
"  tiam  deprecatur,  hsec  gratiam  pro- 
*'  meretur ;  ilia  ostium  pulsat,  osec 
"  aperit ;  ilia  prodit  desiaerium,  hcec 
"  desiderii  procurat  effectum  :  ilia 
^  supplicat,  sed  supplicantem  ista 
"  oommendat.  Sic  laudabilis  Tabi- 
*'  tha,  quae  in  Actibus  Apostolorum 
**  interpretata  dicitur  Dorcoi,  in  ope- 
''  ribus  bonis  vit«  diem  claudens, 
''  evolante  anima  corpus  relinquens, 
"  cum  jam  omnibus  et  operationis 
"  et  vitae  renuntiasset  officus,  flentes 
'*  accurrunt  vidus,  pauperes  adgre- 
''  gantur  tunicas  et  vestes  quas 
'*  feciebat  illis  Dorcas  ccelo  osten- 
"  dentes,  conveniunt  Deum :  testi- 
"  monia  meritorum  clamant ;  de- 
•'  luncta  operatrice,  vox  operum 
"  bona  :  quse  in  sseculo  gesserat 
**  consequuntur  animam  in  aliud  8»- 
**  culum;  consequuntur  et  revolvun- 
"  tur ;  reditque  de  loco  mortis  ad 
"  vitam  pr»8titam.  Itaque  indu- 
*'  menta  pauperculis  hie  ostendun- 
•*  tur^illicoperantur;  hicadhucprse- 
"  bent  usum,  illic  jam  tribuunt  prse- 
''  mium :  quam  mira  et  pretiosa  me- 
''  rita  largitatis!  Hie  adhuc  utentium 
"  al^entes  humeros  calefaciebant, 
'*  etiam  illic  largitricis  animam  re- 
"  fHgerabant.  Unde  et  nos,  cha- 
''  rissimi,  animas  nostras  morti  ob- 
"  noxias  piis  operibus  suscitemus. 
"  Dabunt  absque  dubio  seternam  vi- 
"  tarn,  quse  aliquoties  etiam  tempo - 


"  rariam  reddiderunt."  Who  was 
author  of  this  Homiljr  is  uncertain  : 
evidently  not  Eusebius  of  Emesa. 
It  might  be  Salvian,  Eucherius  of 
Lyons,  or  some  other  Father  of  the 
Gallican  Church  in  the  fourth  or 
fifth  century.  See  Cave,  Hist.  Lit. 
i.  157,  and  E.  P.B.vi.J 

On  this  whole  suoject  Hooker 
says,  "  Looke  S.  Augustin's  booke, 
"  '  De  Fide  et  Operibus.' "  (of  which 
the  following  is  a  specimen :  **  Hoc 
"  est  enim  evangelizare  Christum, 
'*  non  tantum  dicere  quse  sunt  cre- 
**  denda  de  Chnsto,  sed  etiam  quas 
**  observanda  ei  qui  accedit  ad  com- 
"  pagem  corporis  Christi;  immovero 
'*  cuncta  dicere  quae  sunt  credenda  de 
"  Chnsto,  non  solum  ci^us  sit  filius, 
"  unde  secundum  divinitatem,  unde 
"  secundum  camem  genitus,  quae 
**  perpessus  et  quare,  quse  sit  virtus 
"  resurrectionis  ejus,  auod  donum 
''  Spiritus  promisit  dederitqne  fide- 
'*  libus ;  sed  etiam  qualia  membra, 
'*  auibus  sit  caput,  quserat,  instituat, 
"  oDigat,  liberet,  atque  ad  seternam 
"  vitam  honoremque  perducat.  Hsec 
"  cum  dicuntur,  aliquando  bievius 
**  atque  constrictius,  aliquando  latius 
*'  et  uberius,  Christus  evangelixatur ; 
**  et  tamen  non  solum  quod  ad  fidem, 
"  verum  etiam  quod  ad  mores  fide- 
"  liumpertinet,nonpr8etermittitur." 
t.  vi.  172,  F.  c.  ix.  see  also  c.  x. — 
xiv.)1 

*  [See  5  EUz.  c.  5.  §  14,  ic  5  27 
Eh«.  c.  II;  35  Elis.  c.  7.  §  22?] 
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which  otherwise  might  guide  us  a  contrary  way,  must  here    book  i. 

submit  itself  to  be  that  way  gpiided,  which  the  public  judg-  — '• — '• — 

ment  of  theTJhurch  hath  thought  better.     In  which  case  that 

of  Zonaras  concerning  fasts  may  be  remembered.     '^  Fastings 

''  are  good,  but  let  good  things  be  done  in  good  and  con- 

"  venient  manner.     He  that  transgresseth  in  his  fasting  the 

"  orders  of  the  holy  fathers/'  the  positive  laws  of  the  Church 

of  Christ,  must  be  plainly  told, ''  that  good  things  do  lose  the 

''  grace  of  their  goodness,  when  in  good  sort  they  are  not 

"  performed^/' 

And  as  here  men's  private  fancies  must  give  place  to  the 
higher  judgment  of  that  Church  which  is  in  authority  a 
mother  over  them;  so  the  very  actions  of  whole  churches 
have  in  regard  of  commerce  and  fellowship  with  other  churches 
been  subject  to  laws  concerning  food,  the  contrary  unto  which 
laws  had  else  been  thought  more  convenient  for  them  to 
observe ;  as  by  that  order  of  abstinence  from  strangled  and 
blood^  may  appear ;  an  order  grounded  upon  that  fellowship 
which  the  churches  of  the  Gentiles  had  with  the  Jews. 

Thus  we  see  how  even  one  and  the  selfsame  thing  is  under 
divers  considerations  conveyed  through  many  laws ;  and  that 
to  measure  by  any  one  kind  of  law  all  the  actions  of  men 
were  to  confound  the  admirable  order,  wherein  God  hath 
disposed  all  laws,  each  as  in  nature,  so  in  degree,  distinct  from 
other. 

[8.]  Wherefore  that  here  we  may  briefly  end  :  of  Law 
there  can  be  no  less  acknowledged,  than  that  her  seat  is  the 
bosom  of  God,  her  voice  the  harmony  of  the  world :  all  things 
in  heaven  and  earth  do  her  homage,  the  very  least  as  feeling 
her  care,  and  the  greatest  as  not  exempted  from  her  power : 
both  Angels  and  men  and  creatures  of  what  condition  soever, 
though  each  in  diflerent  sort  and  manner,  yet  all  with  uni* 
form  consent,  admiring  her  as  the  mother  of  their  peace  and 
joy. 

^  [YiaKiivixiuri  vtiartla'  rhbk  Kokh  [ap.   Beverig.   Synod,  t.  i.  p.  43. 

jcoX^ff  yivcV^o).    £i  h€  rtr  Btcryuovt  Frobably  Hooker  has  here  respect 

atroaroKiKovt  $  naT€pa>y  ayiap  napa-  to  the  schismatical  fasts  which  were 

/SotMoy  vi^oTcvfi,  dKovatrai]  ^i  oh  practised  by  many  of  the  Puritans.] 
Kakhvrh  ndkhvf  oravfifj  koK&s  ylvrjrai.         ^  Acts  xv.  30. 
Zonar.  in   Can.  Apost.  66.  p.  34. 
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THE  SECOND  BOOK.         • 

CONCERNING  THEIE  FIRST  POSITION  WHO  URGE  REFORMATION  IN 
THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  :  NAMELY,  THAT  SCRIPTURE  IS  THE 
ONLY  RULE  OF  ALL  THINGS  WHICH  IN  THIS  LIFE  MAY  BE 
DONE  BY  MEN. 


THE  MATTER  CONTAINED  IN  THIS  SECOND  BOOK. 

I.  An  answer  to  their  first  proof  brought  out  of  Scripture,  Prov.  ii.  9. 

II.  To  their  second,  i  Cor.  x.  31. 

III.  To  their  third,  i  Tan.  iv.  5. 

IV.  To  their  fourth,  Rom.  xiv.  33. 

V.  To  their  proofs  out  of  Fathers,  who  dispute  negatively  from  authority 

of  Holy  Scripture. 

VI.  To  their  proof  by  the  Scripture's  custom  of  disputing  from  divine 

authority  negatively. 

VII.  An  examination  of  their  opinion  concerning  the  force  of  arguments 

taken  from  human  authority  for  the  ordering  of  men's  actions  and 
persuasions. 

VIII.  A  declaration  what  the  truth  is  in  this  matter. 


Ch.Lx. 


BOOK  n.  AS  that  which  in  the  title  hath  been  proposed  for  the  matter 
whereof  we  treat,  is  only  the  ecclesiastical  law  whereby 
we  are  governed;  so  neither  is  it  my  purpose  to  maintain 
any  other  thing  than  that  which  therein  truth  and  reason 
shall  approve.  For  concerning  the  dealings  of  men  who 
administer  government,  and  unto  whom  the  execution  of  that 
law  belongeth ;  they  have  their  Judge  who  sitteth  in  heaven, 
and  before  whose  tribunal-seat  they  are  accountable  for  what- 
soever abuse  or  corruption,  which  (being  worthily  misliked 
in  this  church)  the  want  either  of  care  or  of  conscience  in 
them  hath  bred.  We  are  no  patrons  of  those  things  there- 
fore, the  best  defence  whereof  is  speedy  redress  and  amend- 
ment. That  which  is  of  God  we  defend,  to  the  uttermost  of 
that  ability  which  he  hath  given ;  that  which  is  otherwise, 
let  it  wither  even  in  the  root  from  whence  it  hath  sprung  »• 
Wherefore  all  these  abuses  being  severed  and  set  apart, 
1  [Acts  V.  38, 39.] 
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which  rise  from  the  corruption  of  men  and  not  from  the  laws   book  n. 

themselves ;  come  we  to  those  things  which  in  the  very  whole -^ 

entire  form  of  our  church  polity  have  been  (as  we  persuade 
ourselves)  injuriously  blamed  by  them^  who  endeavour  to 
overthrow  the  same^  and  instead  thereof  to  establish  a  much 
worse ;  only  through  a  strong  misconceit  they  have^  that  the 
same  is  grounded  on  divine  authority. 

Now  whether  it  be  that  through  an  earnest  longing  desire 
to  see  things  brought  to  a  peaceable  end^  I  do  but  imagine 
the  matters  whereof  we  contend  to  be  fewer  than  indeed  they 
are ;  or  else  for  that  in  truth  they  are  fewer  when  they  come 
to  be  discussed  by  reason^  than  otherwise  they  seem  when  by 
heat  of  contention  they  are  divided  into  many  slips,  and  of 
every  branch  an  heap  is  made :  surely,  as  now  we  have 
drawn  them  together,  choosing  out  those  things  which  are 
requisite  to  be  severally  all  discussed,  and  omitting  such  mean 
specialties  as  are  likely  (without  any  gp-eat  labour)  to  fall 
afterwards  of  themselves ;  I  know  no  cause  why  either  the 
number  or  the  length  of  these  controversies  should  diminish 
our  hope  of  seeing  them  end  with  concord  and  love  on  all 
sides  j  which  of  his  infinite  love  and  goodness  the  Father  of 
all  peace  and  unity  grant. 

[2.]  Unto  which  scope  that  our  endeavour  may  the  more 
directly  tend,  it  seemeth  fittest  that  first  those  things  be 
examined,  which  are  as  seeds  from  whence  the  rest  that  ensue 
have  g^wn.  And  of  such  the  most  general  is  that  wherewith 
we  are  here  to  make  our  entrance :  a  question  not  moved 
(I  think)  any  where  in  other  churches,  and  therefore  in  ours 
the  more  likely  to  be  soon  (I  trust)  determined.  The  rather, 
for  that  it  hath  grown  from  no  other  root,  than  only  a  desire 
to  enlarge  the  necessary  use  of  the  Word  of  God ;  which 
desire  hath  begotten  an  error  enlarging  it  further  than  (as  we 
are  persuaded)  soundness  of  truth  will  bear.  For  whereas 
Gbd  hath  left  sundry  kinds  of  laws  unto  men,  and  by  all  those 
laws  the  actions  of  men  are  in  some  sort  directed ;  they  hold 
that  one  only  law,  the  Scripture,  must  be  the  rule  to  direct 
in  all  things,  even  so  far  as  to  the  "  taking  up  of  a  rush  or 
'^  straw '^.'^     About  which  point  there  should  not  need  any 

2  T.  C.  1.  ii.  p.  50,  60.  [The  "  that  St.  Paul  speaketh  here  of 
words  are  (p.  59,)  "  When  he  seeth    "  civil,  private,  and  indifferent  ac- 
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BOOK  IL   question  to  grow,  and  that  which  is  g^wn  might  presently 
'-^  end,  if  they  did  yield  but  to  these  two  restraints  :  the  first  is. 


not  to  extend  the  actions  whereof  they  speak  so  low  as  that 
instance  doth  import  of  taking  up  a  straw,  but  rather  keep 
themselves  at  the  least  within  the  compass  of  moral  actions, 
actions  which  have  in  them  vice  or  virtue  :  the  second,  not  to 
exact  at  our  hands  for  every  action  the  knowledge  of  some 
place  of  Scripture  out  of  which  we  stand  bound  to  deduce  it, 
as  by  divers  testimonies  they  seek  to  enforce ;  but  rather  as 
the  truth  is,  so  to  acknowledge,  that  it  sufficeth  if  such  actions 
be  framed  according  to  the  law  of  Reason ;  the  general  axioms, 
rules,  and  principles  of  which  law  being  so  frequent  in  Holy 
Scripture,  there  is  no  let  but  in  that  regard  even  out  of  Scrip- 
ture such  duties  may  be  deduced  by  some  kind  of  consequence, 
(as  by  long  circuit  of  deduction  it  may  be  that  even  all  truth 
out  of  any  truth  may  be  concluded-^,)  howbeit  no  man  bound 
in  such  sort  to  deduce  all  his  actions  out  of  Scripture,  as  if 
either  the  place  be  to  him  imknown  whereon  they  may  be 
concluded,  or  the  reference  unto  that  place  not  presently  con- 
sidered of,  the  action  shall  in  that  respect  be  condemned  as 
unlawfrd.  In  this  we  dissent,  and  this  we  are  presently  to 
examine. 
The  first  [3.]  In  all  parts  of  knowledge  rightly  so  termed  things 
proc^^e  ^^^  general  are  most  strong.  Thus  it  must  be,  inasmuch  as 
first  pom-  the  certainty  of  our  persuasion  touching  particulars  dependeth 
Scripture,  altogether  upon  the  credit  of  those  generalities  out  of  which 
Prov.ii.9.  they  grow.  Albeit  therefore  every  cause  admit  not  such 
infallible  evidence  of  proof,  as  leaveth  no  possibility  of  doubt 
or  scruple  behind  it ;  yet  they  who  claim  the  general  assent 


"  tions,  as  of  eating  this  or  that 
"  kind  of  meat  (than  which  there 
"  can  be  nothing  more  indifferent) 
"  he  might  easily  have  seen  that  the 
*'  sentence  of  the  Apostle  reacheth 
'*  even  to  his  case,  of  taking  up  a 
"  straw."  Which  refers  to  Whitg. 
Def.  8s  :  "  It  is  not  true  that  what- 
"  soever  cannot  be  proved  in  the 
"  word  of  God  is  not  of  faith,  for 
"  then  to  take  up  a  straw .  .  .  were 
"  against  faith,  and  so  deadly  sin, 
*'  because  it  is  not  found  in  the  Law 
"  of  God."  Again,  T.  C.  ii.  60. 
"  Seemeth   it   so   strange  a  thing 


"  unto  him  that  a  man  should  not 
"  take  up  a  straw  but  for  some  pur- 
'*  pose,  and  for  some  good  pur- 
"pose?"  &c.] 

^  [So  Bishop  Butler,  Analogy, 
part  I,  ch.  vii :  "  Things  seemingly 
"  the  most  insignificant  imagina- 
"  ble  are  perpetually  observed  to 
"  be  necessary  conditions  to  other 
"  things  of  the  greatest  importance ; 
"  so  that  any  one  thing  whatever 
"  may,  for  ought  we  know  to  the 
'*  contrary,  be  a  necessary  condition 
"  to  any  other."  p.  182.  cd.  1736.] 
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of  the  whole  world  unto  that  which  they  teach,  and  do  not  ^2^?  n. 

'    wu  i«  4. 

fear  to  give  very  hard  and  heavy  sentence  upon  as  many  as 

reAise  to  embrace  the  same^  must  have  special  regard  that 
their  first  foundations  and  grounds  be  more  than  slender 
probabilities.  This  whole  question  which  hath  been  moved 
about  the  kind  of  church  regiment,  we  could  not  but  for  our 
own  resolution's  sake  endeavour  to  unrip  and  sift  \  following 
therein  as  near  as  we  might  the  conduct  of  that  judicial 
method  which  serveth  best  for  invention  of  truth.  By  means 
whereof,  having  found  this  the  head  theorem  of  all  their 
discourses,  who  plead  for  the  change  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment in  England,  namely,  "  That  the  Scripture  of  God  is 
''  in  such  sort  the  rule  of  human  actions,  that  simply  what- 
''  soever  we  do  and  are  not  by  it  directed  thereunto,  the 
"  same  is  sin ;"  we  hold  it  necessary  that  the  proofs  hereof 
be  weighed.  Be  they  of  weight  sufficient  or  otherwise,  it  is 
not  ours  to  judge  and  determine ;  only  what  difficulties  there 
are  which  as  yet  withhold  our  assent,  till  we  be  fiirther  and 
better  satisfied,  I  hope  no  indifierent  amongst  them  will  scorn 
or  refiise  to  hear. 

[4.]  First  therefore  whereas  they  allege,  "  That  Wisdom'' 
doth  teach  men  ''  every  good  way*  /'  and  have  thereupon 
inferred  that  no  way  is  good  in  any  kind  of  action  unless 
wisdom  do  by  Scripture  lead  unto  it;  see  they  not  plainly 
how  they  restrain  the  manifold  ways  which  wisdom  hath 
to  teach  men  by  unto  one  only  way  of  teaching,  which  is 
by  Scripture  ?  The  bounds  of  wisdom  are  large,  and  within 
them  much  is  contained.  Wisdom  was  Adam's  instructor 
in  Paradise;  wisdom  endued  the  fathers  who  lived  before 
the  law  with  the  knowledge  of  holy  things ;  by  the  wisdom 
of  the  law  of  God  David  attained  to  excel  others  in  under- 
standing^; and  Solomon  likewise  to  excel  David  by  the 
selfsame  wisdom  of  God  teaching  him  many  things  besides 
the  law.     The  ways  of  well-doing  are  in  nimiber  even  as 

4  T.  C.  1.  i.  p.  20 :   "I  say,  that  "  and  equity,  and  every  good  way.'  *' 

*'  the  word  of  God  containeth  what-  [In  T.  C.  literally  it  is,  "The  word 

**  soever  things  can  fall  into  any  "  of  God  containeth  the  direction 

"part  of  man's  life.   For  so  Solomon  "of  all  things   pertaining  to  the 

*'  saith  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  "  Church,  jrea,  of  whatsoever  things 

"  Proverbs,  *  My  son,  if  thou  receive  "  can  fall  mto  any  part  of  man'ft 

"  my  words,  &c.  then  thou  shalt  "  life."  (p.  14.)] 
"  understand  justice,  and  judgment,        ^  Psalm  cxix.  99. 

HOOKER,  VOL.  I.  U 
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BOOK  n.  many  as  are  the  kinds  of  voluntary  actions ;  so  that  whatso- 

'  ever  we  do  in  this  world  and  may  do  it  ill,  we  shew  ourselves 

therein  by  well-doing  to  be  wise.  Now  if  wisdom  did  teach 
men  by  Scripture  not  only  all  the  ways  that  are  right  and 
good  in  some  certain  kind,  according  to  that  of  St.  Paul^ 
concerning  the  use  of  Scripture,  but  did  simply  without  any 
manner  of  exception,  restraint,  or  distinction,  teach  every 
way  of  doing  well ;  there  is  no  Art  but  Scripture  should 
teach  it,  because  every  art  doth  teach  the  way  how  to  do 
something  or  other  well.  To  teach  men  therefore  wisdom 
professeth,  and  to  teach  them  every  good  way;  but  not  every 
good  way  by  one  way  of  teaching.  Whatsoever  either  men 
on  earth  or  the  Angels  of  heaven  do  know,  it  is  as  a  drop  of 
that  unemptiable  fountain  of  wisdom;  which  wisdom  hath 
diversely  imparted  her  treasures  unto  the  world.  As  her 
ways  are  of  sundry  kinds,  so  her  manner  of  teaching  is  not 
merely  one  and  the  same.  Some  things  she  openeth  by  the 
sacred  books  of  Scripture ;  some  things  by  the  glorious  works 
of  Nature  :  with  some  things  she  inspireth  them  from  above 
by  spiritual  influence ;  in  some  things  she  leadeth  and 
tndneth  them  only  by  worldly  experience  and  practice.  We 
may  not  so  in  any  one  special  kind  admire  her,  that  we 
disgrace  her  in  any  other ;  but  let  all  her  ways  be  according 
unto  their  place  and  degree  adored. 
The  Moond  H-  That  ''  all  things  be  done  to  the  glory  of  QroAy"  the 
^^t^^^^  blessed  Apostle  (it  is  true)  exhorteth.  The  glory  of  God  is 
iCor.z.31.  the  admirable  excellency  of  that  virtue  divine,  which  being 
made  manifest,  causeth  men  and  Angels  to  extol  his  greatness^ 

^  2  Tim.  iii.  16.      "  The  whole  do  that  they  may  be  saved.    And 

"  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  with  this  kind  of  knowledge  the 

"  of  God,  and  is  profitable  to  teach.  Scripture  sufficeth  to  furnish  them 

"  to  improve,  to  correct,  and  to  in-  as  touching  matter. 

*•  struct  in  righteousness,  that  the  7  T.  C.  1.  i.  p.  26.  [14.]      *«  St. 

'*  man  of  God  may  be  absolute,  "  Paul  saith, '  That  whether  we  eat 

"  being  made  perfect  unto  all  good  "  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  we  do,  we 

"  worlu."   He  meaneth  all  and  only  ''  must  do  it  to  the  glory  of  God.* 

those   good  works,  which    belong  "  But  no  man  can  ffloriiy  God  in 

unto  us  as  we  are  men  of  God,  and  "  any  thing  but  by  obedience ;  and 

which  unto  salvation  are  necessary.  "  there  is  no  obedience  but  in  respect 

Or  if  we  understand  b^  men  qf  God,  ^'  of  the  commandment  and  word  of 

God's  ministers,  there  is  not  reqmred  "  God  :  therefore  it  followeth  that 

in  them  an  universal  skill  of  every  *'  the  word  of  God  directeth  a  mfln 

good  work  or  way,  but  an  abihtv  to  '*  in  all  his  actions." 
teach  whatsoever  men  are  bmuia  to 
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and  in  regard  thereof  to  fear  him.     By  ''being  glorified''  it  ^^^J^- 

is  not  meant  that  he  doth  receive  any  augmentation  of  glory  

at  our  hands^  but  his  name  we  glorify  when  we  testify  our 
acknowledgment  of  his  glory.  Which  albeit  we  most  eflFec- 
tually  do  by  the  virtue  of  obedience;  nevertheless  it  may 
be  perhaps  a  question^  whether  St.  Paul  did  mean  that  we  sin 
as  ofb  as  ever  we  go  about  any  things  without  an  express 
intent  and  purpose  to  obey  God  therein.  He  saith  of  himself^ 
''  I  do  in  all  things  please  all  men^  seeking  not  mine  own 
''  commodity  buf  rather  the  good  ''  of  many^  that  they  may 
"  be  saved®.''  Shall  it  hereupon  be  thought  that  St;  Paul 
did  not  move  either  hand  or  foot,  but  with  express  intent 
even  thereby  to  ftirther  the  common  salvation  of  men  ?  We 
move,  we  sleep,  we  take  the  cup  at  the  hand  of  our  friend,  a 
number  of  things  we  oftentimes  do,  only  to  satisfy  some 
natural  desire,  without  present,  express,  and  actual  reference 
unto  any  conmiandment  of  God.  Unto  his  glory  even  these 
things  are  done  which  we  naturally  perform,  and  not  only  that 
which  morally  and  spiritually  we  do.  For  by  every  effect 
proceeding  from  the  most  concealed  instincts  of  nature  His 
power  is  made  manifest.  But  it  doth  not  therefore  follow  that 
of  necessity  we  shall  sin,  unless  we  expressly  intend  this  in 
every  such  particular. 

[2.]  But  be  it  a  thing  which  requireth  no  more  than  only 
our  general  presupposed  willingness  to  please  God  in  all  things, 
or  be  it  a  matter  wherein  we  cannot  so  glorify  the  name  of 
God  as  we  should  without  an  actual  intent  to  do  him  in  that 
particular  some  special  obedience ;  yet  for  any  thing  there  is 
in  this  sentence  alleged  to  the  contrary,  God  may  be  glorified 
by  obedience,  and  obeyed  by  performance  of  his  will,  and  his 
will  be  performed  with  an  actual  intelligent  desire  to  fulfil  that 
law  which  maketh  known  what  his  will  is,  although  no  special 
clause  or  sentence  of  Scripture  be  in  every  such  action  set 
before  men's  eyes  to  warrant  it.  For  Scripture  is  not  the 
only  law  whereby  God  hath  opened  his  will  touching  all 
things  that  may  be  done,  but  there  are  other  kinds  of  laws 
which  notify  the  will  of  God,  as  in  the  former  book  hath  been 
proved  at  large :  nor  is  there  any  law  of  Gt)d,  whereunto  he 
doth  not  account  our  obedience  his  glory.  ''  Do  therefore  all 
•  I  Ck)r.  X.  33. 

u  % 
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BOOK  II.  '^  things  unto  the  glory  of  God  (saith  the  Apostle),  be  inof- 
lu.  i'.^'  "  fensive  both  to  Jews  and  Grecians  and  the  Church  of  God ; 
'^  even  as  I  please  all  men  in  all  things,  not  seeking  mine  own 
'  commodity,  but  many^s,  that  they  may  be  saved/'  In  the 
least  thing  done  disobediently  towards  God,  or  offensively 
against  the  good  of  men,  whose  benefit  we  ought  to  seek  for 
as  for  our  own,  we  plainly  shew  that  we  do  not  acknowledge 
God  to  be  such  as  indeed  he  is,  and  consequently  that  we 
glorify  him  not.  This  the  blessed  Apostle  teacheth;  but 
doth  any  Apostle  teach,  that  we  cannot  glorify  God  other- 
wise, than  only  in  doing  what  we  find  that  God  in  Scripture 
commandeth  us  to  do  ? 

[3.]  The  churches  dispersed  amongst  the  heathen  in  the 
east  part  of  the  world  are  by  the  Apostle  St.  Peter  exhorted 
to  have  their ''  conversation  honest  amongst  the  Gentiles,  that 
''  they  which  speak  evil  of  them  as  of  evil-doers  might  by  the 
"  good  works  which  they  should  see  glorify  God  in  the  day 
''  of  visitation  9/'  As  long  as  that  which  Christians  did  was 
good,  and  no  way  subject  unto  just  reproof,  their  virtuous 
conversation  was  a  mean  to  work  the  heathen's  conversion 
unto  Christ.  Seeing  therefore  this  had  been  a  thing  altoge- 
ther impossible,  but  that  infidels  themselves  did  discern,  in 
matters  of  life  and  conversation,  when  believers  did  well  and 
when  otherwise,  when  they  glorified  their  heavenly  Father 
and  when  not ;  it  foUoweth  that  some  things  wherein  God  is 
glorified  may  be  some  other  way  known  than  only  by  the 
sacred  Scripture  ;  of  which  Scripture  the  Gentiles  being 
utterly  ignorant  did  notwithstanding  judge  rightly  of  the 
quality  of  Christian  men's  actions.  Most  certain  it  is  that 
nothing  but  only  sin  doth  dishonour  God.  So  that  to  glorify 
him  in  all  things  is  to  do  nothing  whereby  the  name  of  GK)d 
may  be  blasphemed 'O;  nothing  whereby  the  salvation  of  Jew 
or  Grecian  or  any  in  the  Church  of  Christ  may  be  let  or  hin- 
dered*'; nothing  whereby  his  law  is  transgressed*^.  But 
the  question  is,  whether  only  Scripture  do  shew  whatsoever 
God  is  glorified  in  ? 
The  third  III.  And  though  meats  and  drinks  be  said  to  be  sanctified 
Scripture    ]^y  thg  ^^j.^  ^f  Q^^  ^^^  ^y  prayer '^  yet  neither  is  this  a 

I  -nm.  iv.  5.      9  ,  Pet.  ii.  1 2.         10  Rom.  ii.  24.  l«  "  And  that  which  St.  Paul  said 

*  >  I  Cor.  X.  32.        >2  Rom.  ii.  23.        "  of  meats  and  drinks,  that  they  are 
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reason  sufficient  to  prove,  that  by  Scripture  we  must  of  neoes-   book  n. 
sity  be  directed  in  every  light  and  common  thing  which  is 


incident  into  any  part  of  man's  life.  Only  it  sheweth  that 
unto  us  the  Word,  that  is  to  say  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  having 
not  delivered  any  such  diflFerence  of  things  clean  and  unclean, 
as  the  Law  of  Moses  did  unto  the  Jews,  there  is  no  cause  but 
that  we  may  use  indifferently  all  things,  as  long  as  we  do  not 
(like  swine)  take  the  benefit  of  them  without  a^  thankM  ac- 
knowledgment of  His  liberality  and  goodness  by  whose  pro* 
vidence  they  are  enjoyed.  And  therefore  the  Apostle  gave 
warning  beforehand  to  take  heed  of  such  as  should  enjoin  to 
''  abstain  from  meats,  which  God  hath  created  to  be  received 
''  with  thanksgiving  by  them  which  believe  and  know  the 
"  truth.  For  every  creature  of  God  is  good,  and  nothing  to 
''  be  refused,  if  it  be  received  with  thanksgiving,  because  it  is 
''  sanctified  by  the  Word  of  God  and  prayer  i*.''  The  Gospel, 
by  not  making  many  things  unclean,  as  the  Law  did,  hath 
sanctified  those  things  generally  to  all,  which  particularly  each 
man  unto  himself  must  sanctify  by  a  reverend  and  holy  use. 
Which  will  hardly  be  drawn  so  far  as  to  serve  their  purpose, 
who  have  imagined  the  Word  in  such  sort  to  sanctify  all 
things,  that  neither  food  can  be  tasted,  nor  raiment  put  on, 
nor  in  the  world  any  thing  done,  but  this  deed  must  needs  be 
sin  in  them  which  do  not  first  know  it  appointed  unto  them 
by  Scripture  before  they  do  it. 

lY.  But  to  come  unto  that  which  of  all  other  things  in. The  fearth 
Scripture  is  most  stood  upon ;  that  place  of  St.  Paul  they  say  ^|^f^^|^ 
is  ''  of  all  other  most  clear,  where  speaking  of  those  things  xiv.  aj. 
"  which   are   called  indifferent,  in  the  end  he   concludeth,    '^^ 
"  That '  whatsoever  is  not  of  faith  is  sin.'     But  faith  is  not  [p-  '40 
"  but  in  respect  of  the  Word  of  God.     Therefore  whatsoever 
'^  is  not  done  by  the  Word  of  God  is  sin.''     Whereunto  we 
answer,  that  albeit  the  name  of  Faith  being  properly  and 
strictly  taken,  it  must  needs  have  reference  unto  some  uttered 
word  as  the  object  of  belief :  nevertheless  sith  the  ground  of 
credit  is  the  credibility  of  things  credited ;   and  things  are 
made  credible,  either  by  the  known  condition  and  quality  of 

'•  sanctified  unto  us  by  the  word  of    "  ever  we  have  the  use  of."  T.  C. 

'*  God,  the  same  is  to  be  under-    1.  i.  p.  26.  [14.] 

*'  standed  of  all  things  else  whatso-         1^  i  Tim.  iv.  3,  4. 
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BOOK  n.   the  utterer**,  or  by  the  manifest  likelihood  of  truth  which 
!-*'    they  have  in  themselves ;   hereupon  it  riseth  that  whatsoever 


we  are  persuaded  of,  the  same  we  are  generally  said  to  believe. 
In  which  generality  the  object  of  Faith  may  not  so  narrowly 
be  restrained,  as  if  the  same  did  extend  no  further  than  to  the 
only  Scriptures  of  God.  ''  Though/'  saith  our  Saviour,  ''  ye 
'^  believe  not  me,  believe  my  works,  that  ye  may  know  and 
"  believe  that  the  Father  is  in  me  and  I  in  him^^.''  "  The 
'^  other  disciples  said  unto  Thomas,  We  have  seen  the  Lord ;'' 
but  his  answer  unto  them  was,  ''  Except  I  see  in  his  hands 
*'  the  print  of  the  nails,  and  put  my  finger  into  them,  I  will 
"  not  believe '7/^  Can  there  be  any  thing  more  plain  than 
that  which  by  these  two  sentences  appeareth,  namely,  that 
there  may  be  a  certain  belief  grounded  upon  other  assurance 
than  Scripture  :  any  thing  more  clear,  than  that  we  are  said 
not  only  to  believe  the  things  which  we  know  by  another's 
relation,  but  even  whatsoever  we  are  certainly  persuaded  of, 
whether  it  be  by  reason  or  by  sense  ? 

[2.]  Forasmuch  therefore  as  it  is  gpranted  that  St.  Paul 
doth  mean  nothing  else  by  Faith,  but  only  "  a  fidl  persuasion 
''that  that  which  we  do  is  well  done*®/'  against  which 
kind  of  faith  or  persuasion  as  St.  Paul  doth  count  it  sin  to 
enterprise  any  thing,  so  likewise  "  some  of  the  very  heathen 
''  have  taught *9,  as  Tully,  '  That  nothing  ought  to  be  done 
''  whereof  thou  doubtest  whether  it  be  right  or  wrong^;' 
^'  whereby  it  appeareth  that  even  those  which  had  no  know- 

1^  Psalm  ziz.  8;    Apoc.  iii.  14;  ''appeareth  tbat  even  thote  which 

3  Cor.  i.  18.  "  had  no  knowledge  of  the  word  of 

1^  John  X.  38.  '*  God  did  see  much  of  the  equity  of 

17  John  zx.  ^5.  **  this  which  the  Apostle  requireth 

18  "  And  if  any  will  say  that  St.  "  of  a  Christian  man :  and  that  the 
"  Paul  meaneth  there  a  fulln-Xi/ptx^o-  "  chiefest  difference  is,  that  where 
**  ptov and  persuasion  that  that  which  "  they  sent  men  for  the  difference  of 
"  he  doth  is  well  done,  I  grant  it.  "  good  and  evil  to  the  light  of  Rea- 
'*  But  from  whence  can  that  spring  "  son,  in  such  things  the  Apostle 
"  but  from  faith  ?  How  can  we  per-  "  sendeth  them  to  the  school  of 
**  suade  and  assure  ourselves  that  '*  Christ  in  his  word,  which  only  is 
**  we  do  well,  but  whereas  we  have  "  able  through  faith  to  give  them 
"  the  word  of  God  for  our  warrant?"  "assurance  and  resolution  in  their 
T. C.  1.  i.  p.  37. [14]  "  doings."   T.  C.  1. ii.  p.  60. 

i»  "What  also  that  some  even  of  ^  [De  OflSc.  i.  9 :  "  Bene  pned- 

'*  those  heathen  men  have  taught,  "  piunt,  qui  vetant  quidquam  agere, 

"  that  nothing  ought  to  be  done  "  quod  aubites  sequum  sit  an  ini- 

"  whereof  thou  doubtest  whether  it  **  quum."] 
"  be  right  or  wrong.     Whereby  it 
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'^  ledge  of  the  word  of  God  did  see  mucli  of  the  equity  of  this  book  n. 

''  which  the  Apostle  requireth  of  a  Christian  man  /'  I  hope '■ — 

we  shall  not  seem  altogether  unnecessarily  to  doubt  of  the 
somidness  of  their  opinion,  who  think  simply  that  nothing  but 
only  the  word  of  God  can  give  us  assurance  in  any  thing  we 
are  to  do,  and  resolve  us  that  we  do  well.  For  might  not 
the  Jews  have  been  fiilly  persuaded  that  they  did  well 
to  think  (if  they  had  so  thought)  that  in  Christ  God  the 
Father  was,  although  the  only  gp-ound  of  this  their  faith 
had  been  the  wonderful  works  they  saw  him  do  ?  Might 
not,  yea,  did  not  Thomas  fully  in  the  end  persuade  himself, 
that  he  did  well  to  think  that  body  which  now  was  raised 
to  be  the  same  which  had  been  crucified  ?  That  which  g^ve 
Thomas  this  assurance  was  his  sense ;  ''  Thomas,  because 
''  thou  hast  seen,  thou  believest,''  saith  our  Saviour^^  What 
Scripture  had  Tully  for  this  assurance  ?  Yet  I  nothing 
doubt  but  that  they  who  allege  him  think  he  did  well  to  set 
down  in  writing  a  thing  so  consonant  unto  truth.  Finally,  we 
all  believe  that  the  Scriptures  of  God  are  sacred,  and  that 
they  have  proceeded  from  Gt)d ;  ourselves  we  assure  that 
we  do  right  well  in  so  believing.  We  have  for  this  point 
a  demonstration  sound  and  infallible.  But  it  is  not  the 
word  of  God  which  doth  or  possibly  can  assure  us,  that  we  do 
well  to  think  it  his  word.  For  if  any  one  book  of  Scripture 
did  give  testimony  to  all,  yet  still  that  Scripture  which  giveth 
credit  to  the  rest  would  require  another  Scripture  to  give 
credit  unto  it,  neither  could  we  ever  come  unto  any  pause 
whereon  to  rest  our  assurance  this  way ;  so  that  unless  beside 
Scripture  there  were  something  which  might  assure  us  that 
we  do  well,  we  could  not  think  we  do  well,  no  not  in 
being  assured  that  Scripture  is  a  sacred  and  holy  rule  of 
well-doing. 

[3.]  On  which  determination  we  might  be  contented  to  stay 
ourselves  without  ftirther  proceeding  herein,  but  that  we  are 
drawn  on  into  larger  speech  by  reason  of  their  so  great 
earnestness,  who  beat  more  and  more  upon  these  last  alleged 
words,  as  being  of  all  other  most  pregnant. 

Whereas  therefore  they  still  argue,  "  That  wheresoever 
"  faith  is  wanting,  there  is  sin ;''  and,  "  in  every  action  not 
SI  John  zz.  29. 
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BOOK  n.  ^<  commanded  faith  is  wanting ;''  ergo^  "  in  every  action 
— '—^-^  ''  not  commanded,  there  is  sin^^  .^^  I  would  demand  of  them 
first,  forasmuch  as  the  nature  of  things  indiflFerent  is  neither 
to  be  commanded  nor  forbidden,  but  left  free  and  arbitrary ; 
how  there  can  be  any  thing  indifferent,  if  for  want  of  fSedth 
sin  be  committed  when  any  thing  not  commanded  is  done. 
So  that  of  necessity  they  must  add  somewhat,  and  at  least- 
wise thus  set  it  down :  in  every  action  not  commanded  of 
God  or  permitted  with  approbation,  faith  is  wanting,  and  for 
want  of  faith  there  is  sin. 

[4.]  The  next  thing  we  are  to  inquire  is.  What  those 
things  be  which  God  permitteth  with  approbation,  and  how 
we  may  know  them  to  be  so  permitted.  When  there  are 
unto  one  end  sundry  means ;  as  for  example,  for  the  suste- 
nance of  our  bodies  many  kinds  of  food,  many  sorts  of  raiment 
to  clothe  our  nakedness,  and  so  in  other  things  of  like  condi- 
tion :  here  the  ^nd  itself  being  necessary,  but  not  so  any  one 
mean  thereunto;  necessary  that  our  bodies  should  be  both 
fed  and  clothed,  howbeit  no  one  kind  of  food  or  raiment 
necessary;  therefore  we  hold  these  things  free  in  their  own 
nature  and  indifferent.  The  choice  is  left  to  our  own  dis- 
cretion, except  a  principal  bond  of  some  higher  duty  remove 
the  indifferency  that  such  things  have  in  themselves.  Their 
indifferency  is  removed,  if  either  we  take  away  our  own 
liberty,  as  Ananias  did^,  for  whom  to  have  sold  or  held  his 
possessions  it  was  indifferent,  till  his  solemn  vow  and  promise 
unto  God  had  strictly  bound  him  one  only  way;  or  if  Gt)d 
himself  have  precisely  abridged  the  same,  by  restraining 
us  unto  or  by  barring  us  from  some  one  or  more  things 
of  many,  which  otherwise  were  in  themselves  altogether 
-  indifferent.  Many  fashions  of  priestly  attire  there  were, 
whereof  Aaron  and  his  sons  might  have  had  their  free  choice 
without  sin,  but  that  God  expressly  tied  them  unto  one^*. 
All  meats  indifferent  imto  the  Jew,  were  it  not  that  God 
by  name  excepted  some,  as  swine^s  flesh  ^^.  Impossible 
therefore  it  is  we  should  otherwise  think,  than  that  what 
things  God  doth  neither  command  nor  forbid,  the  same  he 
permitteth  with  approbation  either  to  be  done  or  left  undone. 

«  T.  C.  1.  ii.  p.  58.  3*  Exod.  xxviii.  4, 43;  xxxix. 

»  Acts  V.  4.  »  Lev.  xi. 
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''  All  things  axe  lawfiil  unto  me/'  saith  the  Apostle  2^,  speak-   book  n. 

ing  as  it  seemeth  in  the  person  of  the  Christian  gentile  for ^ 

maintenance  of  liberty  in  things  indifferent ;  whereunto  his 
answer  is,  that  nevertheless  "  all  things  are  not  expedient  /' 
in  things  indifferent  there  is  a  choice,  they  are  not  always 
equally  expedient. 

[5.]  Now  in  things  although  not  commanded  of  God  yet 
lawful  because  they  are  permitted,  the  question  is,  what  light 
shall  shew  us  the  conveniency  which  one  hath  above  another. 
For  answer,  their  final  determination  is,  that^7  ff  Whereas  the 
"  heathen  did  send  men  for  the  difference  of  good  and  evil 
"  to  the  light  of  Reason,  in  such  things  the  Apostle  sendeth 
''  us  to  the  school  of  Christ  in  his  word,  which  only  is  able 
"  through  faith  to  give  us  assurance  and  resolution  in  our 
"  doings/'  Which  word  only,  is  utterly  without  possibility 
of  ever  being  proved.  For  what  if  it  were  true  concerning 
things  indifferent,  that  imless  the  word  of  the  Lord  had 
determined  of  the  free  use  of  them,  there  could  have  been 
no  lawful  use  of  them  at  all  :  which  notwithstanding  is 
untrue ;  because  it  is  not  the  Scripture's  setting  down  such 
things  as  indifferent,  but  their  not  setting  down  as  necessary, 
that  doth  make  them  to  be  indifferent :  yet  this  to  our 
present  purpose  serveth  nothing  at  all.  We  inquire  not  now, 
whether  any  thing  be  free  to  be  used  which  Scripture  hath 
not  set  down  as  free  :  but  concerning  things  known  and 
acknowledged  to  be  indifferent,  whether  particularly  in 
choosing  any  one  of  them  before  another  we  sin,  if  any  thing 
but  Scripture  direct  us  in  this  our  choice.  When  many 
meats  are  set  before  me,  all  are  indifferent,  none  unlawful, 
I  take  one  as  most  convenient.  J£  Scripture  require  me  so 
to  do,  then  is  not  the  thing  indifferent,  because  I  must  do 
what  Scripture  requireth.  They  are  all  indifferent,  I  might 
take  any.  Scripture  doth  not  require  of  me  to  make  any 
special  choice  of  one :  I  do  notwithstanding  make  choice  of 
one,  my  discretion  teaching  me  so  to  do.  A  hard  case,  that 
hereupon  I  should  be  justly  condemned  of  sin.  Nor  let  any 
man  think  that  following  the  judgment  of  natural  discretion 
in  such  cases  we  can  have  no  assurance  that  we  please  Gtod. 
For  to  the  Author  and  God  of  our  nature,  how  shall  any 
2«  I  Cor.  vi.  13.  27  [T.  C.  ii.  60.] 
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BooKn.  operation  proceeding  in  natural  sort  be  in  that  respect  un- 
—  '^'  acceptable  ?  The  nature  which  himself  hath  given  to  work  by 
he  cannot  but  be  delighted  with,  when  we  exercise  the  same 
any  way  without  commandment  of  his  to  the  contrary. 

[6.]  My  desire  is  to  make  this  cause  so  manifest,  that  if  it 
were  possible,  no  doubt  or  scruple  concerning  the  same  might 
remain  in  any  man's  cogitation.  Some  truths  there  are,  the 
verity  whereof  time  doth  alter  :  as  it  is  now  true  that  Christ 
is  risen  from  the  dead;  which  thing  was  not  true  at  such 
time  as  Christ  was  living  on  earth,  and  had  not  suffered.  It 
would  be  known  therefore,  whether  this  which  they  teach 
concerning  the  sinful  stain  of  all  actions  not  commanded  of 
God,  be  a  truth  that  doth  now  appertain  unto  us  only,  or  a 
perpetual  truth,  in  such  sort  that  from  the  first  beginning 
of  the  world  unto  the  last  consimmiation  thereof,  it  neither 
hath  been  nor  can  be  otherwise.  I  see  not  how  they  can 
restrain  this  unto  any  particular  time,  how  they  can  think 
it  true  now  and  not  always  true,  that  in  every  action  not 
commanded  there  is  for  want  *of  faith  sin.  Then  let  them 
cast  back  their  eyes  unto  former  generations  of  men,  and 
mark  what  was  done  in  the  prime  of  the  world.  Seth,  Enoch, 
Noah,  Sem,  Abraham,  Job,  and  the  rest  that  lived  before 
any  syllable  of  the  law  of  God  was  written,  did  they  not  sin 
as  much  as  we  do  in  every  action  not  commanded?  That 
which  God  is  unto  us  by  his  sacred  word,  the  same  he  was 
unto  them  by  such  like  means  as  Eliphaz  in  Job  describeth^®. 
If  therefore  we  sin  in  every  action  which  the  Scripture 
commandeth  us  not,  it  followeth  that  they  did  the  like  in 
all  such  actions  as  were  not  by  revelation  from  Heaven 
exacted  at  their  hands.  Unless  Gt)d  from  heaven  did  by 
vision  still  shew  them  what  to  do,  they  might  do  nothing, 
not  eat,  not  drink,  not  sleep,  not  move. 

[7.]  Yea,  but  even  as  in  darkness  candlelight  may  serve  to 
guide  men's  steps,  which  to  use  in  the  day  were  madness; 
so  when  God  had  once  delivered  his  law  in  writing,  it  may  be 
they  are  of  opinion  that  then  it  must  needs  be  sin  for  men  to 
do  any  thing  which  was  not  there  commanded  them  to  do, 

^  Job  iv.  I  a.  [''  A  thing  was  "  thoughts  from  the  vieions  of  the 
"  secretly  brought  to  me,  and  mine  "  night,  when  deep  sleep  falleth  on 
"  ear  received  a  little  thereof;  in    *'  men,"  &c.] 
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whatsoever  they  might  do  before.     Let  this  be  g^ranted^  and  book  n. 

it  shall  hereupon   plainly  ensue,  either  that  the  light  of '-^ 

Scripture  once  shining  in  the  world,  all  other  light  of  Nature 
is  therewith  in  such  sort  drowned,  that  now  we  need  it  not, 
neither  may  we  longer  use  it ;  or  if  it  stand  us  in  any  stead, 
yet  as  Aristotle  speaketh  of  men  whom  Nature  hath  framed 
for  the  state  of  servitude,  saying, ''  They  have  reason  so  far 
"  forth  as  to  conceive  when  others  direct  them^^,  but  little  or 
'*  none  in  directing  themselves  by  themselves ;"  so  likewise 
our  natural  capacity  and  judgment  must  serve  us  only  for  the 
right  understanding  of  that  which  the  sacred  Scripture 
teacheth.  Had  the  Prophets  who  succeeded  Moses,  or  the 
blessed  Apostles  which  followed  them,  been  settled  in  this 
persuasion,  never  would  they  have  taken  so  great  pains  in 
gathering  together  natural  arguments,  thereby  to  teach  the 
faithfiil  their  duties.  To  use  unto  them  any  other  motive 
than  Scriptum  est,  ''Thus  it  is  written,^^  had  been  to  teach 
them  other  grounds  of  their  actions  than  Scripture ;  which 
I  g^rant  they  alleged  commonly,  but  not  only.  Only  Scripture 
they  should  have  alleged,  had  they  been  thus  persuaded,  that 
so  far  forth  we  do  sin  as  we  do  any  thing  otherwise  directed 
than  by  Scripture.  St.  Augustine  was  resolute  in  points  of 
Christianity  to  credit  none,  how  godly  and  learned  soever  he 
were,  unless  he  confirmed  his  sentence  by  the  Scriptures, 
or  hy  some  reason  not  contrary  to  them^^.  Let  them  therefore 
with  St.  Augustine  reject  and  condemn  that  which  is  not 
grounded  either  on  the  Scripture,  or  on  some  reason  not  con- 
trary to  Scripture,  and  we  are  ready  to  give  them  our  hands 
in  token  of  friendly  consent  with  them. 

V.  But  against  this  it  may  be  objected,  and  is.  That  the  The  fint 
Fathers  do  nothings  more  usually  in  their  books,  than  draw  ••J^o'^ 

2»  Arist.  Pol.  i.  c.  5.  [*0  jcocvw-  *'  contrarium  veritati,  nihil  aliud, 
vmv  \6yov  ToaovTov  ocrop  oicrBoptcrBM  "  quam  vel  mdndosum  esse  codicenif 
aXX^  /i^  tfxfiv.']  "  vel   iDterpretem   non   assecutmn 


'0 
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M  August.  Ep.  19.    [al.  8a.  t.  ii.  "  esse  quod   dictum   est,  vel    me 

190.      "  E^o   enim   fateor  caritati  '' minime  iuteUezisse,  non  ambigam. 

"  tuae"  (he  is  writing  to  St.  Jerome,)  "  Alios  aatem  ita  lego,  ut  quanta- 

"  solis  eis  Scripturarum  libris,  oui  "  libet  sanctitate  doctrinaque  prse- 

"jam  canonici  appellantur,  dioici  "  polleant,  non  ideo  verum  putem, 

"  nunc  timorem  honoremque  deferre,  "  quia  ipsi  ita  senserunt,  scd  quia 

*'  ut  nullum  eorum  auctorem  scri-  "  mihi  vel  per  illos  auctores   ca- 

"  bendo  aliquid  errasse  firmissime  '*  nonicos,    vel    probabili    rationed 

"  credam.     Ac   si   aliquid   in   eis  "  quod  a  vero  non  abhorreat  per* 

"  offendero    Uteris    quod   videatur  '*  suadere  potuerunt."] 
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BOOK  n.  arguments  from  the  Scripture  negatively  in  reproof  of  that 

llll_  which  is  evil ;  ''  Scriptures  teach  it  not,  avoid  it  therefore  :** 

*^*odb  *^®^®  disputes  with  the  Fathers  are  ordinary,  neither  is  it 
the  use  of  hard  to  shew  t^at  the  Prophets  themselves  have  so  reasoned. 
^jentT  Which  arguments  being  sound  and  good,  it  should  seem  that 
negatively  it  cannot  be  unsound  or  evil  to  hold  still  the  same  assertion 
ftuSoii^  against  which  hitherto  we  have  disputed.  For  if  it  stand 
of  Scrip-  ^th  reason  thus  to  argue, ''  such  a  thing  is  not  taught  us 
whicii  ''  in  Scripture,  therefore  we  may  not  receive  or  allow  it  /' 
kmd  of  die-  j^q^  should  it  seem  unreasonable  to  think,  that  whatsoever 
uBualinthewe  may  lawfully  do,  the  Scripture  by  commanding  it  must 
Fathers,  make  it  lawftd  ?  But  how  far  such  arguments  do  reach,  it 
shall  the  better  appear  by  considering  the  matter  wherein 
they  have  been  urged. 

[2.]  First  therefore  this  we  constantly  deny,  that  of  so  many 
testimonies  as  they  are  able  to  produce  for  the  strength  of 
negative  arguments,  any  one  doth  generally  (which  is  the 
point  in  question)  condemn  either  all  opinions  as  false,  or  all 
actions  as  unlawful,  which  the  Scripture  teacheth  us  not.  The 
most  that  can  be  collected  out  of  them  is  only  that  in  some 
cases  a  negative  argument  taken  from  Scripture  is  strong, 
whereof  no  man  endued  with  judgment  can  doubt.  But  doth 
the  strength  of  some  negative  argument  prove  this  kind  of 
negative  argument  strong,  by  force  whereof  all  things  are 
denied  which  Scripture  affirmeth  not,  or  all  things  which 
Scripture  prescribeth  not  condemned  ?  The  question  between 
us  is  concerning  matter  of  action,  what  things  are  lawful  or 
unlawfrd  for  men  to  do.  The  sentences  alleged  out  of  the 
Fathers  are  as  peremptory  and  as  large  in  every  respect  for 
matter  of  opinion  as  of  action :  which  argueth  that  in  truth 
they  never  meant  any  otherwise  to  tie  the  one  than  the  other 
unto  Scripture,  both  being  thereunto  equally  tied,  as  far  as 
each  is  required  iii  the  same  kind  of  necessity  imto  salvation. 
If  therefore  it  be  not  unlawful  to  know  and  with  full  persua- 
sion to  believe  much  more  than  Scripture  alone  doth  teach ; 
if  it  be  against  all  sense  and  reason  to  condemn  the  know- 
ledge of  so  many  arts  and  sciences  as  are  otherwise  learned 
than  in  Holy  Scripture,  notwithstanding  the  manifest  speeches 
of  ancient  Catholic  Fathers,  which  seem  to  close  up  within  the 
bosom  thereof  all  manner  good  and  lawful  knowledge;  where- 
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fore  should  their  words  be  thought  more  efiectual  to  shew  that  book  n. 

we  may  not  in  deeds  and  practice,  than  they  are  to  prove  that U-l- 

in  speculation  and  knowledge  we  ought  not  to  go  any  farther 
than  the  Scripture  ?  Which  Scripture  being  given  to  teach 
matters  of  belief  no  less  than  of  action,  the  Fathers  must  needs 
be  and  are  even  as  plain  against  credit  besides  the  relation,  as 
against  practice  without  the  injunction  of  the  Scripture. 

[3.]  St.  Augustine  hath  said^i,  ^'Whether  it  be  question  of 
''  Christ,  or  whether  it  be  question  of  his  Church,  or  of  what 
''  thing  soever  the  question  be ;  I  say  not,  if  we,  but  if  an 
''  angel  from  heaven  shall  tell  us  any  thing  beside  that  you 
'^  have  received  in  the  Scripture  under  the  Law  and  the  Qt)s- 
"  pel,  let  him  be  accursed^-^/'  In  like  sort  Tertullian^^,  "We 
''  may  not  give  ourselves  this  liberty  to  bring  in  any  thing  of 
''  our  will,  nor  choose  any  thing  that  other  men  bring  in  of 
''  their  will ;  we  have  the  Apostles  themselves  for  authors, 
'^  which  themselves  brought  nothing  of  their  own  will,  but 
''  the  discipline  which  they  received  of  Christ  they  delivered 
''  faithftdly  unto  the  people.^'  In  which  place  the  name  of 
Discipline  importeth  not  as  they  who  allege  it  would  fain  have 
it  construed,  but  as  any  man  who  noteth  the  circumstance  of 
the  place  and  the  occasion  of  uttering  the  words  will  easily 
acknowledge,  even  the  selfsame  thing  it  signifieth  which  the 
name  of  Doctrine  doth,  and  as  well  might  the  one  as  the  other 
there  have  been  used.  To  help  them  farther,  doth  not  St. 
Jerome^*  after  the  selfsame  manner  dispute,  "We  believe  it 

«»  Aug.  cont.  Liter.  Petil.  lib.iii.  "  pline;"   [Here  T.  C.  allies  the 

c.  6.  [t.  ix.  301 :  "  Sive  de  Christo,  passrge    ascribed    to   St.  Cyprian^ 

"  sive    de    ejus   Ecclesia,  sive    de  quoted  bv  Hooker  in  the  next  note;] 

"  Guacunque  alia  re  quse  pertinet  ad  "  even  Tertullian  himself,  before  he 

**  ndem  vitamque  vestram, — non  di-  **  was  imbrued  with  the  heresy  of 

"  cam  nos,  nequaquam  comparandi  *'  Montanus,  jpveth  testimony  unto 

"  ei  qui  dixit,  '  Licet  si  nos/  sed  "  the    disciphne    in    these    words, 

"  omnino  quod  secutus  adjecit, — Si  "  *  We  may  not  give  ourselves,'  &c." 

'*  an^elus  de  coelo  vobis  annuncia-  ^  Tertull.  de  Preescript.  [c.  6 : 

"  verit  prseter  quam  quod  in  Scrip-  "  Nobis  vero  nihil  ex  nostro  arbitrio 

"  turis  legalibus  et  evangelicis  ac-  "  inducere  licet,  sed  nee  elip^ere  quod 

"  cepistis,  anathema  sit."]  "  aliquis  de  arbitrio  suo  mduxerit. 

82  T.  C.  1.  ii.  p.  80 :  "  Augustine  "  Apostolos  Domini  habemus  auc- 

"  saith,  Whether  it  be  question  of  "  tores,  qui  nee  ipsi  quicquam  ex 

**  Christ,  or  whether  it  be  question  "  suo  arbitrio,  quod  inaucerent,  ele- 

"  of  his  Church,  &c.  And  lest  the  an-  "gerunt:   sed  acceptum  a  Christo 

"  swerer  should  restrain  the  general  "  disciplinam  fideliter  nationibus  ad- 

"  sajing  of  Augustine  unto  the  Doc-  "  signavenmt."] 

"tnne  of  the  Gospel,  so  that  he  **  Hieron.  contra  Helvid.     ["Ut 

"  would  thereby  shut  out  the  Disci-  **  ha?c  quae  scripta  sunt  non  nega- 


aoe       SefmJM  ArfmmtmUfrom  Serifimrt  im  ike  Fuken  : 

"  not,  because  we  read  it  no*  ?^     T«,  "  We  oaght  nfot  so 

^  modi  »  to  know  the  things  which  the  Book  of  the  Law 

^  ocmtaineth  not,''  saith  St.  HilazT.     Shall  we  hereiqxin  then 

eonchide,  that  we  maj  not  take  knowkdge  of  or  gire  credit 

unto  any  thing,  whidi  sense  €X  experience  or  report  or  art 

doth  propose,  anlesB  we  find  the  same  in  Scripture ?     No;  it 

is  too  pl^n  that  so  far  to  extend  their  speedies  is  to  wrest  them 

against  their  trae  intent  and  meaning.     To  nrge  anj  thin^ 

iqmn  the  Chmch,  requiring  thereunto  that  rehgioos  assent 

it.  Christian  belief,  whezewith  the  words  of  the  hohr  prophets 

are  receiTed ;  to  urge  any  thin^  as  part  of  that  supematnial 

and  celestiallT  rereakd  truth  which  God  hath  taoght,  and  not 

to  shew  it  in  Scripture ;   this  did  the  ancknt  Fathers  ero** 

more  think  unlawful,  impious,  execrable.     And  thus,  as  their 

qweches  were  meant,  so  br  us  they  mu5t  be  restrained. 

[4.]  As  forthoseallegedwords  of  Cyprian^, ''The  Christ- 

''  ian  BeHgion  diall  find,  that  out  of  this  Scripture  rales  of 

''  all  doctrines  hare  sprung,  and  that  firom  hence  doth  spring 

^  and  hither  doth  return  whatsoever  the  ecclesiastical  disd- 

^  pline  doth  contain  i**  surely  this  place  would  never  have 

been  brought  forth  in  this  cause,  if  it  had  been  but  onoe  read 

over  in  the  author  himself  out  of  whom  it  is  cited.     For  the 

words  are  uttered  concerning  that  one  principal  command* 

ment  of  love ;  in  the  honour  whereof  he  speaketh  after  this 

sort*^ :   ''  Surely  this  commandment  containeth  the  law  and 

'^  nnis,  ita  ca  ooae  non  cant  tcripca  **  Tcrfai  tiiidsiiiai«ictaffitaa,hocex 

<•  ramimim.    Katom  Dram  esse  de  *^  ore  too  modhrimnSt  hie   inTenit 

"  riigme  qfdiuiui,  quia  kigimiis :  **  ooosamiiiatiooem   omnii   rdigio. 

**  Mariam  nnptiiae  pod  partmn  non  "  Prunnm  est  hoc  mandatum  ei  ul- 

**  cifdiiimt,  quia  non  kgirnus."  t.  iL  **  timam  hoc  in  bbro  ritir  oooacrip- 

i^]     Hilar,  in  Pk  cxxxiL    [^  6.  **  tooi  indefidenteni  ct  hominilms  et 

pag.  463 :  "  Qns  libro  Icgia  non  *'  angds  ezfaibei  kftinnein.     Legat 

"  eonbnentor,  ca  nee  noase  debe-  "  hoc  unnm  rerbum  ct  in  hoc  man- 

**  mos."    He  is  speaking  of  an  apo-  **  dato  mediietnr  Christiana  rdigio, 

cryphal  tradition,  that  the  angels  **  et  inremet  ex  hmc  Scriptua  omni- 

sopposed  bj  some  to  be  mentkmed  "  nm  doctrinaram  regnlasemanasae, 

in  Genesis  vi  i,  4.  nsed  to  haont  **  et  bine  nasd  ct  hoc  reverti  gnoie- 

Moont  Hcrmon  espedaUj.j  **  quid  ecdesnstica  oontinet  msci- 

^  **  Let  him  hear  what  Cyprian  "  plina,  et  in  omnibus  irritum  esse 

**  suth,Tbe  Christian  Religion  (saith  **  et  firhrolum  quioquid  dUectio  non 

«*  he)  shaU  find,  that,"  &c    T.  C.  "  oonfirmat.*'    [Arnold.  Camotens. 

L  ii.  p.  80.  de  Baptismo  Christi,  ad  calc.  S.  Cr- 

*  "  Vere  hoc  mandatmn  legem  prian.  ed.  Fell.  p^.  3^.     Udill  in 

"  complectitur  et  prophetas,  et  in  tiis    Demonstration    oif    Discipline 

"  hoc    Terbo    omnium    Scriptnra-  baling  quoted  the  same  passage, 

**  rum  Tolumina  coarctantur.     Hoc  Sutdiffe,  Remonstrance  to  the  De- 

**  natoim,  hoc  ratio,  hoc,  Domine,  monstration,  page  17,  nweta  it  with 
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''  the  Prophets,  and  in  this  one  word  is  the  abridgment  of  all   ^^<^^  h- 

"  the  volumes  of  Scripture :  this  nature  and  reason  and  the 

''  authority  of  thy  word,  O  Lord,  doth  proclaim ;  this  we  have 
'^  heard  out  of  thy  mouth ;  herein  the  perfection  of  all  religion 
^'  doth  consist.  This  is  the  first  commandment  and  the  last : 
"  this  being  written  in  the  Book  of  Life  is  (as  it  were)  an 
"  everlasting  lesson  both  to  Men  and  Angels.  Let  Christian 
'^  religion  read  this  one  word,  and  meditate  upon  this  com- 
''  mandment,  and  out  of  this  Scripture  it  shall  find  the  rules 
''  of  all  learning  to  have  sprung,  and  from  hence  to  have  risen 
''  and  hither  to  return  whatsoever  the  ecclesiastical  discipline 
'^  containeth,  and  that  in  all  things  it  is  vain  and  bootless 
'^  which  charity  confirmeth  not.''  Was  this  a  sentence  (trow 
you)  of  so  great  force  to  prove  that  Scripture  is  the  only  rule 
of  all  the  actions  of  men  ?  Might  they  not  hereby  even  as 
well  prove,  that  one  commandment  of  Scripture  is  the  only 
rule  of  all  things,  and  so  exclude  the  rest  of  the  Scripture,  as 
now  they  do  all  means  beside  Scripture  ?  But  thus  it  fareth, 
when  too  much  desire  of  contradiction  causeth  our  speech 
rather  to  pass  by  number  than  to  stay  for  weight. 

[5.]  Well,  but  Tertullian  doth  in  this  case  speak  yet  more 
plainly37 :  "  The  Scripture,''  saith  he,  ''  denieth  what  it 
^'  noteth  not  /'  which  are  indeed  the  words  of  Tertullian^^. 
But  what  ?  the  Scripture  reckoneth  up  the  kings  of  Israel, 
and  amongst  those  kings  David ;  the  Scripture  reckoneth  up 
the  sons  of  David,  and  amongst  those  sons  Solomon.  To 
prove  that  amongst  the  kings  of  Israel  there  was  no  David 
but  only  one,  no  Solomon  but  one  in  the  sons  of  David; 
Tertullian's  argument  will  fitly  prove.  For  inasmuch  as  the 
Scripture  did  propose  to  reckon  up  all,  if  there  were  more  it 
would  have  named  them.     In  this  case  ^'  the  Scripture  doth 

the  following,  which  occurs  just  be-  "  f|i7yin-ac«r,  calleth  Discipline."] 
fore  in  the  same  tract :  '*  Magister        ^  Tertull.  lib.  de  Monog.    [c.  4 : 

**  bone,  libenter  te  audio,  et  cum  ad-  "  Semel  vim  passa  institutio  Dei 

"  veraaris  mihi,  etiam  in  plagis  et  "  per  Lamechum,  constitit  postea  in 

"  doloribusintelligodisciplinam,nec  "  finem  usque  gentis  illius.    Secun- 

'*  latet  me,  ie  docente,  ad  siccandas  "  dus  Lamech  nullus  extitit,  quomo- 

"  corruptionum  mearum  putredines  "  do  duabus  maritatus.  Negat  Scrip- 

"  prodesse  cauterium,  et  mundare  "  tura  quod  non  notat."  p.  671.] 
"  cicatrices  veteres  salem  dtsciplina        ^  "  And  in  another  place  Tertul- 

**  tuse^  Evangelio  tuo  medente  infu-  "  lian  saith.  That  the  Scripture  de- 

"  sura. . . .  You  see,  that  which  he  "  nieth  that  which  it  noteth  not." 

"  first   called    Doctrine,   he    after,  T.  C.  1.  ii.  p.  81. 
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BOOK  n.  ''  deny  the  thing  it  noteth  not."  Howbeit  I  could  not  but 
— — —  think  that  man  to  do  me  some  piece  of  manifest  injury,  which 
would  hereby  fasten  upon  me  a  general  opinion,  as  if  I  did 
think  the  Scripture  to  deny  the  very  reign  of  King  Henry  the 
Eighth,  because  it  nowhere  noteth  that  any  such  King  did 
reign.  Tertullian's  speech  is  probable  concerning  such 
matter  as  he  there  speaketh  of.  ^'  There  was,"  saith  Ter- 
tullian,  '^  no  second  Lamech  like  to  him  that  had  two  wives ; 
''  the  Scripture  denieth  what  it  noteth  not."  As  therefore  it 
noteth  one  such  to  have  been  in  that  age  of  the  world ;  so 
had  there  been  more,  it  would  by  likelihood  as  well  have 
noted  many  as  one.  What  infer  we  now  hereupon  ?  ^'  There 
''  was  no  second  Lamech ;  the  Scripture  denieth  what  it 
''  noteth  not."  Were  it  consonant  unto  reason  to  divorce 
these  two  sentences,  the  former  of  which  doth  shew  how  the 
latter  is  restrained,  and  not  marking  the  former  to  conclude 
by  the  latter  of  them,  that  simply  whatsoever  any  man  at  this 
day  doth  think  true  is  by  the  Scripture  denied,  unless  it  be 
there  affirmed  to  be  true  ?  I  wonder  that  a  cause  so  weak 
and  feeble  hath  been  so  much  persisted  in. 

[6.]  But  to  come  unto  those  their  sentences  wherein  matters 
of  action  are  more  apparently  touched :  the  name  of  Tertullian 
is  as  before  so  here  again  pretended  3^;  who  writing  unto  his 
wife  two  books,  and  exhorting  her  in  the  one  to  live  a  widow, 
in  case  God  before  her  should  take  him  unto  his  mercy ;  and 
in  the  other,  if  she  did  many,  yet  not  to  join  herself  to 
an  infidel,  as  in  those  times  some  widows  Christian  had  done 
for  the  advancement  of  their  estate  in  this  present  world,  he 
urged  very  earnestly  St.  Paulas  words, ''  only  in  the  Lord^*^ :" 

*  T.  C.  1.  ii.  p.  8o :   *'  And  that  "  retur;  idque  ab  aliis  retro  factum 

**  in    indifferent   things  it   is    not  "  recordarer ;    miratus    aut    ipsa- 

"  enough  that  they  be  not  against  "  rum  petulantiam,  aut  consihari- 

"  the  word,  but  that  they  be  accord-  '*  orum  prapvaricationem,  quod  nul- 

"  ing  to  the  word,  it  may  appear  by  "  la  Scriptura  ejus  facti  licentiam 

**  other  places,  where  he  saith,  'That  *'  proferrent,    *  Nunquid,*  inquam, 

"  whatsoever  uleaseth  not  the  Lord,  "  '  de  illo  capiiulo  sibi  blandiuntur, 

"  displeaseth  him,  and  with  hurt  is  "  primae  ad  Uorinthios,  ubi  scriptum 

"  received,' "  lib.  ii.  ad  Uxorem.  "  est,  Siquis  frater  infidelem  nabet 

40  I  Cor.  vii.  3p.  Ad  Uxor.  1.  ii.  "  uxorem,  et  ilia  matrimonio  con- 

c.  3.  ["  Cum  dicit,  Tantum  in  Do-  "  sentit,  ne  dimittat  eam,'  &c.  Hanc 

"  mino,  jam  non  suadet,  sed  excerte  "  monitionem  forsan  fidelibus  injun- 

"  jubet. . . .  Igitur  cum  qusedam  istis  "  ctis  simpliciter  intelligendam  pu- 

"  diebus  nuptias  suas  de  Ecclesia  ''  tent,  (etiam  infidelibus  nubere  hoe- 

"tolleret,  id  est,  Gentili  conjunge-  "  re,)quiitainterpretantur."p.i98.] 
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whereupon  he  demandeth  of  them  that  think  they  may  do  the   book  n. 

contrary,  what   Scripture   they  can  shew  where  Qt)d  hath l-i-l 

dispensed  and  granted  license  to  do  against  that  which  the 
blessed  Apostle  so  strictly  doth  enjoin  :  and  because  in 
defence  it  might  perhaps  be  replied,  "  Seeing  God  doth  will 
'^  that  couples  which  are  married  when  both  are  infidels, 
''  if  either  party  chance  to  be  after  converted  imto  Christianity, 
''  this  should  not  make  separation  between  them,  as  long  as 
''  the  unconverted  was  willing  to  retain  the  other  on  whom 
''  the  grace  of  Christ  had  shined ;  wherefore  then  should 
"  that  let  the  making  of  marriage,  which  doth  not  dissolve 
"  marriage  being  made  ?  ^'  after  great  reasons  shewed  why 
God  doth  in  converts  being  married  allow  continuance  with 
infidels,  and  yet  disallow  that  the  faithftd  when  they  are  free 
should  enter  into  bonds  of  wedlock  with  such,  condudeth  in 
the  end  concerning  those  women  that  so  marry, ''  They  that 
''  please  not  the  Lord  do  even  thereby  offend  the  Lord ; 
'^  they  do  even  thereby  throw  themselves  into  evil**  /'  that 
is  to  say,  while  they  please  him  not  by  marrying  in  him, 
they  do  that  whereby  they  incur  his  displeasure ;  they  make 
an  offer  of  themselves  into  the  service  of  that  enemy  with 
whose  servants  they  link  themselves  in  so  near  a  bond.  What 
one  syllable  is  there  in  all  this  prejudicial  any  way  to  that 
which  we  hold  ?  For  the  words  of  TertuUian  as  they  are  by 
them  alleged  are  two  ways  misunderstood ;  both  in  the  former 
part,  where  that  is  extended  generally  to  "  all  things''  in  the 
neuter  gander,  which  he  speaketh  in  the  feminine  gander  of 
women's  persons;  and  in  the  latter,  where  ''received  with 
"  hurt"  is  put  instead  of ''  wilful  incurring  that  which  is  evil." 
And  so  in  sum  TertuUian  doth  neither  mean  nor  say  as  is 
pretended,  ''Whatsoever  pleaseth  not  the  Lord  displeaseth 
"  him,  and  with  hurt  is  received /'  but,  "Those  women  that 
"  please  not  the  Lord"  by  their  kind  of  marrying  "  do  even 
"  thereby  offend  the  Lord,  they  do  even  thereby  throw  them- 
"  selves  into  evil." 

[7.]   Somewhat  more  show  there  is  in  a  second  place  of 
TertuUian,  which  notwithstanding  when  we  have  examined  it 


41  « Quae  Domino  non   placent,    **  Malo  se  inferunt."     [Tertull.  ad 
"  utique  Dominum  offendunt,  utique     Uxor.  lib.  ii.  c.  7.] 
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BooKiL   will  be  found  as  the  rest  are^^.      The   Roman  emperor's 
— '  custom  was  at  certain  solemn  times  to  bestow  on  his  soldiers 

a  donative ;  which  donative  they  received  wearing  garlands 
upon  their  heads.  There  were  in  the  time  of  the  emperors 
Severus  and  Antoninus  ^'^  many^  who  being  soldiers  had  been 
converted  unto  Christy  and  notwithstanding  continued  still 
in  that  military  course  of  life.  In  which  number,  one  man 
there  was  amongst  all  the  rest,  who  at  such  a  time  coming  to 
the  tribime  of  the  army  to  receive  his  donative,  came  but  with 
a  garland  in  his  hand,  and  not  in  such  sort  as  others  did. 
The  tribune  offended  hereat  demandeth  what  this  great 
singularity  should  mean.  To  whom  the  soldier,  Christianu9 
sum, ''  I  am  a  Christian.''  Many  there  were  so  besides  him 
which  yet  did  otherwise  at  that  time;  whereupon  grew  a 
question,  whether  a  Christian  soldier  might  herein  do  as  the 
unchristian  did,  and  wear  as  they  wore.  Many  of  them 
which  were  very  sound  in  Christian  belief  did  rather  commend 
the  zeal  of  this  man  than  approve  his  action. 

Tertullian  was  at  the  same  time  a  Montanist,  and  an  enemy 
unto  the  church  for  condemning  that  prophetical  spirit  which 
Montanus  and  his  followers  did  boast  they  had  received,  as  if 
in  them  Christ  had  performed  his  last  promise ;  as  if  to  them 
he  had  sent  the  Spirit  that  should  be  their  perfecter  and  final 
instructor  in  the  mysteries  of  Christian  truth.  Which  exul- 
ceration  of  mind  made  him  apt  to  take  all  occasions  of  con- 
tradiction. Wherefore  in  honour  of  that  action,  and  to  gall 
their  minds  who  did  not  so  much  conmiend  it,  he  wrote  his 
book  De  Corona  Militis,  not  dissembling  the  stomach  where- 

^  T.C.  lib.  ii.  p.  8i.  "And  to  come  "  in  the  doctrine  and  ecclesiastical 

**  yet  nearer,  wnere   he   disputeth  "  discipline,  but  even  in  matters  ar- 

*'  against  the  wearing  of  crown  or  "  bitrary,  and  variable  by  the  advice 

"  l^arland,  (which  is  indi^erent  of  "  of  the  Church.    Where  it  is  not 

"  Itself,)  to  those  which  objecting  "  enough  that  they  be  not  forbidden, 

"  asked,  where  the  Scripture  saith  "  unless  there  be  some  word  which 

"  that  a    man    might   not  wear  a  "  doth  permit  the  use  of  them ;  it 

"  crown,  he  answereth  by  asking,  "  is  not  enough  that  the  Scripture 

"  where  the  Scripture  saith  that  they  **  speaketh  not  against  them,  un- 

*'  may  wear.    And  unto  them  re-  **  less  it  speak  for  them;  and  finally, 

"  plymg  that '  it  is  permitted  which  "  where    it    displeaseth    the    Lord 

"  IS  not  forbidden/  he  answereth,  "  which  pleasetb  him  not :  we  [one! 

**  that  *  it  is  forbidden  which  is  not  "  must  of  necessity  have  the  word 

'*  permitted.'     Whereby  appeareth  "  of  his  mouth  to  declare  his  pka- 

"  that  the  argument  of  the  Scrip-  "  sure." 

"  tures  negatively  holdeth  not  only  ^s  [Caracalla.] 
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with  he  wrote  it.     For  firsts  the  man  he  commendeth   as    bookii. 

Ch.  T.  7. 


'^  one  more  constant  than  the  rest  of  his  brethren,  who  pre- 
"  snmed/'  saith  he,  ^'  that  they  might  well  enough  serve  two 
'^  Lords  *^/'  Afterwards  choler  somewhat  more  rising  with 
him,  he  addeth,  "  It  doth  even  remain  that  they  should  also 
''  devise  how  to  rid  themselves  of  his  martyrdoms,  towards 
'^  the  prophecies  of  whose  Holy  Spirit  they  have  already 
''  shewed  their  disdain.  They  mutter  that  their  good  and 
''  long  peace  is  now  in  hazard.  I  doubt  not  but  some  of  them 
''  send  the  Scriptures  before,  truss  up  bag  and  baggage,  make 
''  themselves  in  a  readiness  that  they  may  fly  from  city  to 
''  city.  For  that  is  the  only  point  of  the  Gospel  which  they 
"  are  careftil  not  to  forget.  I  know  even  their  pastors  very 
''  well  what  men  they  are  ;  in  peace  lions,  harts  in  time 
''  of  trouble  and  fear^*/'  Now  these  men,  saith  Tertullian, 
^'  they  must  be  answered  where  we  do  find  it  written  in 
''  Scripture  that  a  Christian  man  may  not  wear  a  garland '*6.'' 
And  as  men's  speeches  uttered  in  heat  of  distempered 
affection  have  oft;entimes  much  more  eagerness  than  weight, 
80  he  that  shall  mark  the  proofs  alleged  and  the  answers  to 
things  objected  in  that  book  will  now  and  then  perhaps  espy 
the  like  imbecility.  Such  is  that  argument  whereby  they  that 
wore  on  their  heads  g^lands  are  charged  as  transgp*essors  of 
nature's  law*7,  and  guilty  of  sacrilege  against  God  the  Lord 
of  nature,  inasmuch  as  flowers  in  such  sort  worn  can  neither 
be  smelt  nor  seen  well  by  those  that  wear  them ;  and  God 
made  flowers  sweet  and  beautiful,  that  being  seen  and  smelt 

^  Tcrt.    de    Coron.   Milit.  c.  i.  "  in  proelio  cervos.*'  p.  205.] 

["  Dei    miles    caeteris    constantior  ^  [^Quatenus     illud     opponunt, 

*'  fratribus,  qui  se  duobus  dominis  "  Ubi  autem  prohibeinur  coronari  ? 

"  servire  non  posse  prsesumpserat,  "  hanc  magis  localem  substantiam 

"  solus  libero  capite,  coronamento  "  causae  prsesentis  agsrediar."  ibid.] 

'*  in  manu  otioso."    The  reading  ^  [Ibid.  c.  5.      "In  capite  quis 

before  Panielius  was  "  servire  posse  "  sapor  floris  ?  quis  coronse  sensus, 

"  prsesumpserant/']  "  nisi  vinculi  tantum  ?     quia  neque 

^  ["Plane  superest  ut  etiam  mar-  "  color  cemitur,  neque  odor  ducitur, 

**  tyria    recusare    meditentur,    qui  "  nee  teneritas  commendatur.   Tarn 

''  prophetias  ejusdem  Sp.  Sancti  re-  "  contra  naturam  est  florem  capite 

"  spuerunt.   Mussitant  denique  tarn  "  sectari,  quam  cibum  aure,  quam 

"  bonam  et  longam  sibi  pacem  peri-  "  sonum  nare.     Omne  autem  quod 

"  clitari.      Nee     dubito     quosdam  "  contra  naturam  est  monstri  me- 

"  Scripturas  emigrare,  sarcinas  ex-  "  retur  notam  penes  orones,  penes 

''  pedire,  fugse  accingi  de  civitate  in  "  nos  vero  etiam  elogium  sacnlegii, 

"  civitatem.     Nullam    enim    aliam  "  in    Deum    naturae  Dominum  et 

'' Evangeliimemoriamcurant.  Novi  "  auctorem."] 
"  et  pastores  eorum  in  pace  leones, 

X  2 
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BooKn.    unto  they  might  so  delight.     Neither  doth  Tertullian  bewray 

!ll—  this  weakness  in  striking  only,  but  also   in   repelling  their 

strokes  with  whom  he  contendeth.  They  ask,  saith  he, 
"  What  Scripture  is  there  which  doth  teach  that  we  should 
''  not  be  crowned  ?  And  what  Scripture  is  there  which  doth 
"  teach  that  we  should  ?  For  in  requiring  on  the  contrary 
''  part  the  aid  of  Scripture,  they  do  give  sentence  beforehand 
''that  their  part  ought  also  by  Scripture  to  be  aided***." 
Which  answer  is  of  no  great  force.  There  is  no  necessity, 
that  if  I  confess  I  ought  not  to  do  that  which  the  Scripture 
forbiddeth  me,  I  should  thereby  acknowledge  myself  bound 
to  do  nothing  which  the  Scripture  commandeth  me  not.  For 
many  inducements  besides  Scripture  may  lead  me  to  that, 
which  if  Scripture  be  against,  they  all  give  place  and  are  of 
no  value,  yet  otherwise  are  strong  and  effectual  to  persuade. 

Which  thing  himself  well  enough  understanding,  and  being 
not  ignorant  that  Scripture  in  many  things  doth  neither  com- 
mand nor  forbid,  but  use  silence;  his  resolution  in  fine  is, 
that  in  the  church  a  number  of  things  are  strictly  observed, 
whereof  no  law  of  Scripture  maketh  mention  one  way  or 
other  *9.  that  of  things  once  received  and  confirmed  by  use 
long  usage  is  a  law  sufficient ;  that  in  civil  affairs,  when  there 
is  no  other  law,  custom  itself  doth  stand  for  law^^;  that  inas- 
much as  law  doth  stand  upon  reason,  to  allege  reason  serveth 
as  well  as  to  cite  Scripture  ^^ ;  that  whatsoever  is  reasonable, 
the  same  is  lawful  whosoever  is  author  of  it ;  that  the  authority 

^  [Ibid.  c.  3.   "Facile  est  statim  "  turseinstmmentOyBoIiustraditioiiiB 

"  exigere,  ubi  scriptum  sit,  ne  coro-  "  titulo,  exinde  consuetudinis  patro- 

*'  Demur  ?  At  enim  ubi  scriptum  est,  "  cinio  vindicamus."    He  then  in- 

"  ut   coronemur  ?      Expostulantes  stances  in  the  customs  of  interroga- 

"  enim  Scripturse   patrocinium   in  tories  in  baptism,  of  trine  iomier- 

"  parte  diirersa,prsejudicantsu« quo-  sion,    and    several    other    Church 

"  que  parti  Scnnturse  patrocinmm  usages.] 

"  adesse  debere.  Pfam  si  idee  dicetur  ^  [Ibid.  c.  4.  "  His  igitor  ezem- 

"  coronari  licere,  quia  non  prohibeat  "  plis  renunciatum  erit,  posse  etiam 

"  Scripture,  seque  retorquebitur  ideo  "  non  scriptam  traditionem  in  ob- 

*'  coronari  non  licere,  quia  Scriptura  "  servatione   defendi,   confirmatam 

"  non  iubeat."]  "  consuetudine. . . .  Consuetudo  au- 

^  [Ibid.  c.  3.    "  Etiam  in  tradi-  "  tem  etiam  in  dvilibus  rebus  pro 

"  tionis  obtentu  ezigendaest,  inquis,  "  lege  susdpitur,  cum  deficit  lex."] 

"  auctoritas  scripta.    Ergo  qusera-  ^1  [Ibid.  **  Nee  differt,  Scripturm 

"  mus  an  et  traditio  non  scripta  "  an  ratione  consistat,  quanoo  et 

"  non  debeat  recipi  ?     Plane  nega-  "  leffem  ratio  commendet.    Porro 

"  bimus  recipiendam,  si  nulla  ex*  "  si  lex  ratione  constat,  lex  erit  omne 

"  empla  prspjudicent  aliarum  obser-  "  quod   jam   ratione  constiterit  m 

"  vatiODum,  quas  sine  ullius  Scrip-  "  quocunque  productwm"^ 
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of  custom  is  gp-eat^^;  finally,  that  the  custom  of  Christians  booku. 
was  then  and  had  been  a  long  time  not  to  wear  g^lands,  and  ^^^'^* 
therefore  that  undoubtedly  they  did  offend  who  presumed  to 
violate  such  a  custom  by  not  observing  that  thing,  the  very 
inveterate  observation  whereof  was  a  law  sufficient  to  bind  all 
men  to  observe  it,  unless  they  could  shew  some  higher  law,  some 
law  of  Scripture,  to  the  contrary  ^3.  This  presupposed,  it  may 
stand  then  very  well  with  strength  and  soundness  of  reason, 
even  thus  to  answer,  ^'  Whereas  they  ask  what  Scripture  for- 
'^  biddeth  them  to  wear  a  garland ;  we  are  in  this  case  rather 
"  to  demand  what  Scripture  conmiandeth  them.  They  cannot 
"  here  allege  that  it  is  permitted  which  is  not  forbidden  them : 
"  no,  that  is  forbidden  them  which  is  not  permitted/'  For 
long-received  custom  forbidding  them  to  do  as  they  did,  (if 
so  be  it  did  forbid  them,)  there  was  no  excuse  in  the  world 
to  justify  their  act,  unless  in  the  Scripture  they  could  shew 
some  law,  that  did  license  them  thus  to  break  a  received 
custom. 

Now  whereas  in  all  the  books  of  Tertullian  besides  there  is 
not  so  much  found  as  in  that  one,  to  prove  not  only  that  we 
may  do  but  that  we  ought  to  do  sundry  things  which  the 
Scripture  conmiandeth  not;  out  of  that  very  book  these 
sentences  are  brought  to  make  us  believe  that  Tertullian  was 
of  a  clean  contrary  mind.  We  cannot  therefore  hereupon 
yield;  we  cannot  grant,  that  hereby  is  made  manifest  the 
argument  of  Scripture  negatively  to  be  of  force,  not  only 
in  doctrine  and  ecclesiastical  discipline,  but  even  in  matters 
arbitrary.  For  Tertullian  doth  plainly  hold  even  in  that  book, 
that  neither  the  matter  which  he  entreateth  of  was  arbitrary 
but  necessary,  inasmuch  as  the  received  custom  of  the  Church 

^2  [Ibid.    "  Hanc  (rationem  di-  "  a  catechumenis  usque  ad  confes- 

"  vinam)  nunc  expostula,  salvo  tra-  '*  sores  et  mart3nres,  vel  negatores. 

*'  ditionis  respectu,  quocunque  tradi'  "  Viderint,  unde  auctoritas  moris,  de 

*'  tore  censetur :    nee  auctorem  re-  "  qua  cum  maxima  queeritur.  Porro 

"  spidasy  sed  auctoritatem :    et  in-  "  cum  queeritur  cur  quid  observetur. 

''  primis  oonsuetudinis  ipsius,  quae;  "  observari  interim  constat.     Ergo 

*'  propterea  colenda  est,  ne  non  sit  "  nee  nullum  nee  incertum  videri 

"  rationis  interpres,  ut  si  hanc  Deus  "  potest  delictum,  quod  committitur 

"  demerit,  tunc  discas^cumam  obser-  "  m  observationem  suo  jam  nomine 

"  vanda  sit  tibi  consuetudo."]  "  vindicandam,  et  satis  auctoratam 

*8  ribid.  c.  2.    "  Neminem  dico  "  consensus  patrocinio."  And  c.  3, 

"  fidelium    coronam    capite    nosse  '*  Habentes  observationem  invete- 

*'  alias,    extra    tempus    tentationis  ''  ratam,  quae  prseveniendo  statum 

"  ejusmodi.    Omnes  ita  observant  "  facit."] 
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did  tie  and  bind  them  not  to  wear  garlands  as  the  heathens 
did;  yea,  and  farther  also  he  reckoneth  up  particularly  a 
number  of  things,  whereof  he  expressly  concludeth,  ''  Harum 
'^  et  aliarum  ejusmodi  disciplinarum  si  legem  expostules  Scrip- 
''  turarum,  nullam  invenies^^;^'  which  is  as  much  as  if  he  had 
said  in  express  words,  "  Many  things  there  are  which  con- 
''  cem  the  discipline  of  the  Church  and  the  duties  of  men, 
^'  which  to  abrogate  and  take  away  the  Scripture  n^atively 
"  urged  may  not  in  any  case  persuade  us,  but  they  must  be 
''  observed,  yea,  although  no  Scripture  be  found  which 
"  requireth  any  such  thing/^  Tertullian  therefore  undoubt- 
edly doth  not  in  this  book  shew  himself  to  be  of  the  same 
mind  with  them  by  whom  his  name  is  pretended. 

VI.  5^  But  sith  the  sacred  Scriptures  themselves  afford 
oftentimes  such  arguments  as  are  taken  from  divine  authority 
both  one  way  and  other;  ''The  Lord  hath  commanded, 
"  therefore  it  must  be;'^  and  again  in  like  sort,  ''  He  hath 
''  not,  therefore  it  must  not  be ;''  some  certainty  concerning 
this  point  seemeth  requisite  to  be  set  down. 

God  himself  can  neither  possibly  err,  nor  lead  into  error. 


M  Ibid.  c.  4. 

»  T.  C.  1.  ii.  p.  48.  "  It  is  not 
'  hard  to  shew  that  the  Prophets 
'  have  reasoned  negatively.  As 
'  when  in  the  person  of  the  Lord 
'  the    Prophet    saith,    Whereof  I 

have  not  spoken,  Jer.  xix.  5.  And 
'  which  never  entered  into  my  heart, 
'Jer.  vii.  31.  And  where  he 
'  condemneth  them  because  they 
'  have  not  asked  counsel  at  the 
'  mouth  of  the  Lord,  Isai.  xxz.  2. 
'  And  it  may  be  shewed  that  the 
'  same  kind  of  argument  hath  been 
'  used  in  things  which  are  not  of 
'  the  substance  of  salvation  or  dam- 
'  nation,  and  whereof  there  was  no 
'  commandment  to  the  contrary, 
'  (as  in  the  former  there  was.  Levit. 
'  xviii.  21 ;  and  xx.  3 ;  Deut.  xvii. 
'16.)  In  Joshua  the  children  of 
'  Israel  are  charged  by  the  Prophet 
'  that  they  asked  not  counsel  at  the 
'  mouth  of  the  Lord,  when  they 
*  entered  into  covenant  with  the 
'  Gibeonites,  Joshua  ix.  14.  And 
'  yet  that  covenant  was  not  made 


"  contrary  unto  any  commandment 
"  of  God.  Moreover,  we  read  that 
"  when  David  had  taken  this  ooun- 
"  sel,  to  build  a  temple  unto  the 
"  Lord,  albeit  the  Lord  had  revealed 
"  before  in  his  word  that  there 
"  should  be  such  a  standing-plaoe, 
"  where  the  ark  of  the  covenant  and 
"  the  service  should  have  a  certain 
"  abiding ;  and  albeit  there  was  no 
"  word  of  God  which  forbade  David 
"  to  build  the  temple ;  yet  the  Lord 
"  (with  commendation  of  his  good 
"  affection  and  zeal  he  had  to  tha 
"  advancement  of  his  glory)  con- 
''  cludeth  against  David's  resolution 
"  to  build  the  temple  with  this  rea- 
"  son,  namely,  that  he  had  given 
"  no  commandment  of  this  who 
"  should  build  it.  i  Chron.  xvii.  6." 
[The  first  part  of  this  extract,  from 
"  It  is  not  hard"  to  "  Isai.  xxx.  2." 
is  from  T.  C.  i.  13, 14.  The  paren- 
thesis (''As  in  the  former. . . .  Deut. 
*'  xvii.  16.")  seems  to  be  a  note  of 
Hooker's.  The  latter  part  from 
"  Moreover"  is  from  T.  C.  ii.  49.] 


must  be  limited  by  the  known  Scope  of  the  Place.        811 

For  this  cause  his  testimonies,  whatsoever  he  affirmeth.  are   BooKn. 
always  truth  and  most  infallible  certainty  ^6,  L. 

Yea  further,  because  the  things  that  proceed  from  him  are 
perfect  without  any  manner  of  defect  or  maim ;  it  cannot  be 
but  that  the  words  of  his  mouth  are  absolute,  and  lack  nothing 
which  they  should  have  for  performance  of  that  thing  where- 
imto  they  tend.  Whereupon  it  foUoweth,  that  the  end  being 
known  whereunto  he  directeth  his  speech,  the  argument  even 
negatively  is  evermore  strong  and  forcible  concerning  those 
things  that  are  apparently  requisite  unto  the  same  end.  Afl 
for  example :  Ood  intending  to  set  down  sundry  times  that 
which  in  Angels  is  most  excellent,  hath  not  any  where  spoken 
so  highly  of  them  as  he  hath  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ ;  therefore  they  are  not  in  dignity  equal  unto  him.  It 
is  the  Apostle  St.  Paul's  argument  ^7. 

[2.]  The  purpose  of  God  was  to  teach  his  people,  both  unto 
whom  they  should  offer  sacrifice,  and  what  sacrifice  was  to  be 
offered.  To  bum  their  sons  in  fire  unto  Baal  he  did  not 
command  them,  he  spake  no  such  thing,  neither  came  it  into 
his  mind ;  therefore  this  they  ought  not  to  have  done.  Which 
argument  the  Prophet  Jeremy  useth  more  than  once,  as  being 
so  effectual  and  strong,  that  although  the  thing  he  reproveth 
were  not  only  not  commanded  but  forbidden  them^^,  and  that 
expressly;  yet  the  Prophet  chooseth  rather  to  charge  them 
with  the  fault  of  making  a  law  unto  themselves,  than  with  the 
crime  of  transgressing  a  law  which  God  had  made^^.  For 
when  the  Lord  hath  once  himself  precisely  set  down  a  form 
of  executing  that  wherein  we  are  to  serve  him;  the  fault 
appeareth  greater  to  do  that  which  we  are  not,  than  not  to  do 
that  which  we  are  commanded.  In  this  we  seem  to  charge 
the  law  of  God  with  hardness  only,  in  that  with  foolishness ; 
in  this  we  shew  ourselves  weak  and  unapt  to  be  doers  of  his 
will,  in  that  we  take  upon  us  to  be  controllers  of  his  wisdom ; 
in  this  we  fail  to  perform  the  thing  which  Gt)d  seeth  meet, 
convenient,  and  good,  in  that  we  presume  to  see  what  is  meet 

w  [i  John  i.  5.     "  God  is  light,  »7  fHeb.  i.  5—13 ;  ii.  5-^-] 

"ana  there  is  in  him  no  darkness  *8  Levit.xviii.ai;   xx. 3;   Deut 

"  at  all."     Heb.  vi.  18.    "  It  is  im-  xviii.  10. 

"  possible  that  God   should   lie."  ^  rsee  Whitgift,  Defence,  &c. 

Numb,  xxiii.  19.     "  God  is  not  as  p.  78. J 
'*  man  that  he  should  lie."] 
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BooKn.  and  convenient  better  than  God  himself.     In  those  actions 

'—  therefore  the  whole  form  whereof  God  hath  of  purpose  set 

down  to  be  observed^  we  may  not  otherwise  do  than  exactiy 
as  he  hath  prescribed ;  in  such  things  negative  arguments  are 
strong. 

[3.]  Again,  with  a  negative  argument  David  is  pressed 
concerning  the  purpose  he  had  to  build  a  temple  unto  the 
Lord;  '^Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Thou  shalt  not  build  me  a 
''  house  to  dwell  in.  Wheresoever  I  have  walked  with  all 
'^  Israel,  spake  I  one  word  to  any  of  the  judges  of  Israel, 
''  whom  I  commanded  to  feed  my  people,  saying.  Why  have 
''ye  not  built  me  an  house ^?  The  Jews  urged  with  a 
negative  argument  touching  the  aid  which  they  sought  at  the 
hands  of  the  King  of  Egypt;  ''Woe  to  those  rebellious 
"  children,  saith  the  Lord,  which  walk  forth  to  go  down 
"  into  Egypt,  and  have  not  asked  counsel  at  my  mouth ;  to 
"strengthen  themselves  with  the  strength  of  Pharaoh**." 
Finally,  the  league  of  Joshua  with  the  Gibeonites  is  likewise 
with  a  negative  argument  touched.  It  was  not  as  it  should 
be :  and  why?  the  Lord  gave  them  not  that  advice;  "They 
"  sought  not  counsel  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lord*^." 

By  the  virtue  of  which  examples  if  any  man  shall  suppose 
the  force  of  negative  arguments  approved,  when  they  are  taken 
from  Scripture  in  such  sort  as  we  in  this  question  are  pressed 
therewith,  they  greatly  deceive  themselves.  For  unto  which 
of  all  these  was  it  said  that  they  had  done  amiss,  in  purposing 
to  do  or  in  doing  any  thing  at  all  which  "  the  Scripture"  com- 
manded them  not?  Our  question  is.  Whether  all  be  sin 
which  is  done  without  direction  by  Scripture,  and  not.  Whe- 
ther the  Israelites  did  at  any  time  amiss  by  following  their 
own  minds  without  asking  counsel  of  God.  No,  it  was  that 
people's  singular  privilege,  a  favour  which  Gx)d  vouchsafed 
them  above  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  in  the  affairs  of  their 
estate  which  were  not  determinable  one  way  or  other  by  the 
Scripture,  himself  gave  them  extraordinarily  direction  and 
counsel  as  ofb  as  they  sought  it  at  his  hands.  Thus  God  did 
first  by  speech  unto  Moses,  after  by  Urim  and  Thummim  imto 
priests,  lastly  by  dreams  and  visions  unto  prophets,  from  whom 
in  such  cases  they  were  to  receive  the  answer  of  Gt)d. 

^  I  Chron.  zvii.  6.  ^1  Isaiah  zxx.  i,  a.  ^  Jo8h.ix.  14. 
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Concerning  Joshua  therefore,  thus  spake  the  Lord  unto  bookh. 
Moses,  saying,  "  He  shall  stand  before  Eleazar  the  priest,  who  — '• — — 
"  shall  ask  counsel  for  him  by  the  judgment  of  Urim  before 
"  the  Lord^  /'  whereof  had  Joshua  been  mindful,  the  fraud 
of  the  Oibeonites  could  not  so  smoothly  have  passed  imespied 
till  there  was  no  help. 

The  Jews  had  prophets  to  have  resolved  them  from  the 
mouth  of  God  himself  whether  Egyptian  aids  should  profit 
them,  yea  or  no ;  but  they  thought  themselves  wise  enough, 
and  him  unworthy  to  be  of  their  counsel.  In  this  respect 
therefore  was  their  reproof  though  sharp  yet  just,  albeit  there 
had  been  no  charge  precisely  given  them  that  they  should 
always  take  heed  of  Egypt. 

But  as  for  David,  to  think  that  he  did  evil  in  determining 
to  build  God  a  temple,  because  there  was  in  Scripture  no 
commandment  that  he  should  bmld  it,  were  very  injurious : 
the  purpose  of  his  heart  was  religious  and  godly,  the  act  most 
worthy  of  honour  and  renown ;  neither  could  Nathan  choose 
but  admire  his  virtuous  intent,  exhort  him  to  go  forward,  and 
beseech  God  to  prosper  him  therein^.  But  God  saw  the 
endless  troubles  which  David  should  be  subject  unto  during 
the  whole  time  of  his  regiment,  and  therefore  gave  charge 
to  defer  so  good  a  work  to  the  days  of  tranquillity  and  peace, 
wherein  it  might  without  interruption  be  performed.  David 
supposed  that  it  could  not  stand  with  the  duty  which  he  owed 
unto  God,  to  sfet  himself  in  a  house  of  cedar-trees,  and  to 
behold  the  ark  of  the  Lord's  covenant  imsettled.  This 
opinion  the  Lord  abateth,  by  causing  Nathan  to  shew  him 
plainly,  that  it  should  be  no  more  imputed  unto  him  for  a 
fault  than  it  had  been  unto  the  Judges  of  Israel  before  him, 
his  case  being  the  same  which  theirs  was,  their  times  not  more 
unquiet  than  his,  not  more  unfit  for  such  an  action. 

Wherefore  concerning  the  force  of  negative  arguments  so 
taken  from  the  authority  of  Scripture  as  by  us  they  are  denied, 
there  is  in  all  this  less  than  nothing. 

[4.]  And  touching  that  which  unto  this  purpose  is  borrowed 
from  the  controversy  sometime  handled  between  M.  Harding^^ 

«8  Numb,  xxvii.  ai.  "  reproacheth  the  Bishop  of  Salis- 

**  I  Chron.  xvii.  a.  "  bury  with  this  kind  of  reasoning; 

^  T.  C.  1.  ii.  p.  50 :  '*  M.  Harding    "  unto  whom  the  Bishop  answeieSi, 
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BOOK  n.  and  the  worthiest  divine  that  Christendom  hath  bred  for  the 

space  of  some  hundreds  of  years^,  who  being  brongbt  up 

together  in  one  University  ^^^  it  fell  out  in  them  which  was 
spoken  of  two  others,  '^  They  learned  in  the  same  that  which 
''  in  contrary  camps  they  did  practise^  :'*  of  these  two  the 
one  objecting  that  with  ns  arguments  taken  from  authority 
negatively  are  over  common,  the  Bishop's  answer  hereunto 
is,  that  '^^This  kind  of  argument  is  thought  to  be  good, 
'^  whensoever  proof  is  taken  of  Grod's  word ;  and  is  used  not 
"  only  by  us,  but  also  by  St.  Paul,  and  by  many  of  the  Catholic 
"  Fathers.  St.  Paul  saith,  Gt>d  said  not  unto  Abraham, '  In 
"  thy  seeds  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  shall  be  blessed :'  but, 
"  '  In  thy  seed,  which  is  Christ :'  and  thereof  he  thought  he 
''  made  a  good  argument 7o.  Likewise,  saith  Origen,  '  The 
''  bread  which  the  Lord  gave  unto  his  disciples,  saying  unto 


"  '  The  argument  of  authority  nega- 
"  tively  is  taken  to  be  good,  when- 
•*  soerer  proof  ia  taken  of  God's 
*'  word ;  and  ia  used  not  only  bv  us, 
''  but  also  by  many  of  the  Catholic 
*<  Fathers.*  A  litUe  after  be  shew- 
"  eth  tbe  reason  wby  the  argument 
"  of  authority  of  the  Scripture  ne- 
**  gatively  is  good  ;  namely,  '  For 
"  that  the  word  of  God  is  perfect.' 
"  In  another  place  unto  M.  Harding 
"  casting  him  in  the  teeth  with  ne- 
"  gative  arguments,  he  allegeth 
"places  out  of  Irenaeus,  Chryso- 
"  stom,  Leo,  which  reasoned  ne^- 
"  tively  of  the  authority  of  the  Scnp- 
*'  tures.  The  places  which  he  al- 
"  legeth  be  very  full  and  plain 
"  in  generality,  without  any  such 
"  restraints  as  the  answerer  imagin- 
"  eth ;  as  they  are  there  to  be  seen." 
^  Vafhan  in  his  Life  of  Dr. 
Thos.  Jackson,  prefixed  to  his 
(Jackson's)  works,  p.  8,  says  of  him, 
^  I  shall  willingly  associate  him  to 
"  those  other  worthies,  his  prede- 
"  oessors  in  the  same  college,  (all 
"  living  at  the  same  time :)  to  the 
*'  invaluable  Bishop  Jewel,  Theoh' 
"  gorwn  quos  orhis  Christianus  per 
"  aliquot  annorum  cenienariog  prO' 
"  duxU  maximo :  as  grave  Bishop 
"  Goodwin  hath  described  him.  To 
"  the  famous  Mr.  Hooker,  who  for 
"  his  solid  writings  was  simamed. 


"  The  Judicious,  and  entitled  by 
"  the  same,  Tkeahgontm  Qjtomiumj 
*<  <  The  Oxford  of  Dirines :'  as  one 
"calls  Athens,  'The  Greece  of 
"  Greece  itself.'  To  the  learned  Dr. 
"  Reinolds,  who  managed  the  go- 
"  vemment  of  the  same  college  with 
"  the  like  care,  honour  and  integrity, 
"  although  not  with  the  same  auste- 
"  rities"  as  Dr.  Jackson.  Bishop 
Godwin  borrowed  the  expression  re- 
ferred to  (De  Presul.  Angl.  p.  354, 
^'  i743«)  from  Hooker:  and  adds 
concerning  him>  that  he  was  "  a 
"  magno  Tkeologo  Literarum  OxO' 
"  iitiim  tq>peU(Uus"'] 

^  [According  to  Camden,  they 
were  ored  in  Uie  same  grammar 
school  also.  "  Out  of  this  town's 
"  school"  (he  is  speaking  of  Barn- 
staple) "  there  issued  two  right 
**  learned  men  and  moat  renowned 
"  divines,  John  Jewell  Bishop  of 
"Sarisbury,  and  T.  Hardinge.'* 
Britannia,  transl.  by  Holland,  p. 
ao8.] 

*»  Veil.  Paterc.  "  Jugurtha  ac 
"  Marius  sub  eodem  Afncano  mill- 
"tantes,  in  iisdem  castris  didicere 
"  quse  postea  in  contrariis  fecerent." 
p.ii.  c.9.1 

""  ply  to  M.  Harding's  An- 
swer.^ Art.i.  Divis.  ap.  [p.51,  ed. 
1611 


I.  n.  c.  9. J 

<»  rReply  to 
srer.J    Art.i.  E 
611.] 

70  Gal.  iii.  16. 
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"  them^  Take  and  eat,  he  deferred  not,  nor  commanded  to  be   book  il 

''  reserved  till  the  next  day7i/     Such  arguments  Origen  and '— 

"  other  learned  Fathers  thought  to  stand  for  good,  whatsoever 
^'  misliking  Master  Harding  hath  found  in  them.  This  kind 
"  of  proof  is  thought  to  hold  in  God's  commandments,  for 
^'  that  they  be  full  and  perfect :  and  God  hath  specially 
"  charged  us,  that  we  should  neither  put  to  them  nor  take 
^^  from  them ;  and  therefore  it  seemeth  g^od  unto  them  that 
"  have  learned  of  Christ,  Unus  est  MagUter  vester,  ChristitsT^, 
"  and  have  heard  the  voice  of  God  the  Father  from  heaven^ 
"  Ipsum  audited ^.  But  unto  them  that  add  to  the  word  of 
''  God  what  them  listeth,  and  make  God's  will  subject  unto 
"  their  will,  and  break  God's  commandments  for  their  own 
^'  tradition's  sake,  unto  them  it  seemeth  not  good." 

Again,  the  English  Apology  alleging  the  example  of  the 
Greeks,  how  they  have  neither  private  masses,  nor  mangled 
sacraments,  nor  purgatories,  nor  pardons ;  it  pleaseth  Master 
Harding  to  jest  out  the  matter,  to  use  the  help  of  his  wits 
where  strength  of  truth  failed  him,  and  to  answer  with  scoffing 
at  negatives.  The  Bishop's  defence  in  this  case  is^^,  "  The 
^^  ancient  learned  Fathers  having  to  deal  with  impudent 
"  heretics,  that  in  defence  of  their  errors  avouched  the  judg- 
''  ment  of  all  the  old  bishops  and  doctors  that  had  been  before 
"  them,  and  the  general  consent  of  the  primitive  and  whole 
^'  universal  Church,  and  that  with  as  good  regard  of  truth 
"  and  as  faithfrdly  as  you  do  now ;  the  better  to  discover  the 
'^  shameless  boldness  and  nakedness  of  their  doctrine,  were 
"  oftentimes  likewise  forced  to  use  the  negative,  and  so  to 
"  drive  the  same  heretics,  as  we  do  you,  to  prove  their  affirm- 
^'  atives,  which  thing  to  do  it  was  never  possible.  The 
"  ancient  father  Irenaeus  thus  stayed  himself,  as  we  do,  by 
"  the  negative  7*, '  Hoc  neque  Prophetse  praedicaverunt,  neque 
'^  Dominus  docuit,  neque  Apostoli  tradiderunt;'  'This  thing 
''  neither  did  the  Prophets  publish,  nor  our  Lord  teach,  nor 
''  the  Apostles  deliver.'  By  a  like  negative  Chrysostom  saith^s, 
'' '  This  tree  neither  Paul  planted,  nor  Apollos  watered,  nor 

71  Oric.  in  Levit.  Horn.  5.   [t.  iL        75  Lib.  i.  cap.  i. 

an.  ed.  Bened.]  7«  De  incomp.  nat.  Dei,  Horn.  3. 

72  Matt,  xxiii.  8. 10.  t.  vi.  403.  [**  Hanc  arborem  non 
78  Matt.  xvii.  5.  "  Paulus  plantavit,  non  Ajpollot  ri- 
74  Defene.  par.  v.  cap.  15,  divis.  i.  "  gavit,  non  Deus  auxit."J 


816  Negative  Argument  from  Divine  Authority  ^ 

BOOK  n.   '^  God  increased/    In  like  sort  Leo  saith77^  'What  needeth  it 
ch.Ti.4. 


-  '^  to  believe  that  thing  that  neither  the  Law  hath  taught,  nor 
'^  the  Prophets  have  spoken,  nor  the  Gospel  hath  preached, 
''  nor  the  Apostles  have  delivered?^  And  again 7 8^ '  How  are 
'^  the  new  devices  brought  in  that  our  Fathers  never  knew  V 
"  St.  Augustine,  having  reckoned  up  a  great  number  of  the 
''  Bishops  of  Rome,  by  a  general  negative  saith  thus  79;  '  Li 
''  all  this  order  of  succession  of  bishops  there  is  not  one 
''  bishop  found  that  was  a  Donatist/  St.  Gregory  being  him- 
''  self  a  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  writing  against  the  title  of  Uni- 
''  versal  Bishop,  saith  thus®^,  'None  of  all  my  predecessors 
''  ever  consented  to  use  this  ungodly  title ;  no  Bishop  of  Rome 
"  ever  took  upon  him  this  name  of  singularity.^  By  such  ne- 
"  gatives,  M.  Harding,  we  reprove  the  vanity  and  novelty  of 
"  your  religion ;  we  tell  you,  none  of  the  catholic  ancient 
"  learned  Fathers  either  Greek  or  Latin,  ever  used  either 
''  your  private  mass,  or  your  half  commimion,  or  your  bar- 
''  barous  unknown  prayers.  Paul  never  planted  them,  Apollos 
"  never  watered  them,  God  never  increased  them ;  they  are 
"  of  yourselves,  they  are  not  of  QoA" 

Li  all  this  there  is  not  a  syllable  which  any  way  crosseth  us. 
For  concerning  arguments  negative  even  taken  from  human 
authority,  they  are  here  proved  to  be  in  some  cases  very  strong 
and  forcible.  They  are  not  in  our  estimation  idle  reproofs, 
when  the  authors  of  needless  innovations  are  opposed  with 
such  negatives  as  that  of  Leo,  "  How  are  these  new  devices 
"  brought  in  which  our  Fathers  never  knew  f"  When  their 
grave  and  reverend  superiors  do  reckon  up  unto  them  as 
Augustine  did  unto  the  Donatists,  large  catalogues  of  Fathers 
wondered  at  for  their  wisdom,  piety,  and  learning®*,  amongst 

^  Epiet.  xciii.  c.  13.  [p.  167,  ed.  **  In  hoc  ordine  Bucceseionis  nullus 

Paris.  1639 :  "  Quid  opus  est  in  cor  "  Donatista  episcopus  invenitur."] 

•'  admittere  quod  lex  non  docuit,  ^  Lib.  iv.  Ep.  33.   ["  Nemo  de- 

"  quod  prophetia  non  cecinit,  quod  "  oessorum  meorum  hoc  tarn  pro- 

"  Evangcdii  Veritas  non  prsedicavit,  ''  fano  vocabulo  uti  consensit :  nul- 

**  QUod  Apostolica  doctrina  non  tra-  "  lus  Romanorum  Pontificum  hoc 

*'  aidit  ?"J  "  sinffularitatis  nomen  assumpsit."] 

78  Epi8t.xcvii.  C.5.  ["Quomodo  «>  [S.  Aug.  Ep.  53.     (al.  165.) 

"  . .  .nova  inducuntur,  quae  nostri  §  3.    "Si  ordo   episcoporum   sibi 

"  nunauam     sensere     majores  ? "  "  succedentium  considerandus  est, 

Quotea  by  S.  Leo  from  S.  Ambrose,  ''  quanto  certius  et  vere  salubriter 

de  Incam.  Dom.  c.  6.]  "  ab   ipso  Petro   numeramus,  cui 

7*  Epist.  cixv.   [al.  53.  t.  ii.  lai.  "totius  Ecclesis  figuram   gerenti 
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whom  for  so  many  ages  before  us  no  one  did  ever  so  think  of  book  n. 

the  Church's  affairs  as  now  the  world  doth  begin  to  be  per-  '— 

suaded ;  surely  by  us  they  are  not  taught  to  take  exception 
hereat^  because  such  arg^uments  are  negative.  Much  less  when 
the  like  are  taken  from  the  sacred  authority  of  Scripture,  if 
the  matter  itself  do  bear  them.  For  in  truth  the  question  is 
not,  whether  an  argument  from  Scripture  negatively  may  be 
good,  but  whether  it  be  so  generally  g^od,  that  in  all  actions 
men  may  urge  it.  The  Fathers  I  grant  do  use  very  general 
and  large  terms,  even  as  Hiero  the  king  did  in  speaking  of 
Archimedes,  "  From  henceforward,  whatsoever  Archimedes 
"  speaketh,  it  must  be  believed ^^/^  jjig  meaning  was  not 
that  Archimedes  could  simply  in  nothing  be  deceived,  but 
that  he  had  in  such  sort  approved  his  skill,  that  he  seemed 
worthy  of  credit  for  ever  after  in  matters  appertaining  unto 
the  science  he  was  skilful  in.  In  speaking  thus  largely  it  is 
presmned  that  men's  speeches  will  be  taken  according  to  the 
matter  whereof  they  speak.  Let  any  man  therefore  that  car- 
rieth  indifierency  of  judgment  peruse  the  bishop's  speeches, 
and  consider  well  of  those  negatives  concerning  Scripture, 
which  he  produceth  out  of  Irenseus,  Chrysostom  and  Leo®^; 

*'  Dominus  ait,  *  Super  hanc  petram  "  tista  Episcopus  invenitur."] 

«  sedificabo    Ecclesiam    meam,    et  ^  [Produs  in  Euclid.  II.  ^.  Men- 

"  ports  inferorum  non  vincent  earn.'  tucla.  Hist,  dea  Math^matiques,  I. 

"  retro  enim  successit  Linus ;  Lino,  230.] 

"  Clemens  ;   Clementi,  Anacletus  ;  ®  [S.  Irenseus,  I.  i.  15,  (after  a 

"  Anacleto,    Evaristus ;     Evaristo,  minute   exposition   of   the  Valenr  . 

"  Alexander ;    Alexandro,  Sixtus  ;  tinian  doctrine  of  iEons :)  Tofovrnr 

"  Sixto,  Telesphorus  ;   Telesphoro,  dc  r^r  vn-o^co-ccor    avrw  oUaijs,  fjp 

"  Iffinus ;  Igino,  Anicetus ;  Aniceto,  ovrt    Upo^^roi    €Kripv(av,    oCt€    6 

*'  Pius ;  Pio,  Soter ;  Soteri,  Eleuthe-  Kvptos    cdtdofrv,    oSrt    * AirdoroXoi    - 

"  rius ;  Eleutherio»  Victor ;  Victori,  irapcdfloieay,  fjv  ntpi  r»v  Sk^^v  avvovai 

**  Zephirinus ;  Zephirino,  Calixtus :  yrXctov  rcov  aXXo>v  cyi/a>«ccW,  c(  crypa- 

"  Calixto,  Urbanus  j  Urbano,  Pon-  <f><av  dv<ryivaiaKovT€s,  kqI  t6  d^  Xeyd- 

**  tianus ;  Pontiano,  Anthems ;  An-  fjLtvov,  c^  ifxfxov  aYotpia  irktKtuf  nri- 

"  thero,  Fabianus  ;   Fabiano,  Cor-  n^htvovrtf  ojtoirioTflor  npoaapfjLoCfuf 

"  nelius ;  Comelio,  Lucius ;  Lucio,  n^iprnvrai  rois  ftpr/fAfvois  fjroi  irapa^ 

"  Stephanus  ;    Stephano,   Xystus  ;  fioKks  KvpuucaSf  tj  prfatis  npfxtnjTiKits, 

**  XystOyDionysius;  Dionysio,  Felix;  §  Xdyovr  *AirooToXt*covj,  Xva  t6  irXa- 

"  Felici,  Eutychianus;  Eutychiano,  a-pa  avrS^v  prf  apdprrupov  tlvai  doKJ, 

"Gaius;  Gaio,  Marcellinus ;  Mar-  S.  Chrysostom,  VI.  p.  402,  3, 

"  celUno,  Marcellus;  Marcello,  Eu-  (speaking  of  one  of  the  most  offen- 

"sebius;  Eusebio,  Miltiades;  Mil-  sive    modifications    of  Arianism  ;) 

'*  tiadi,  Sylvester;  Sylvestro,  Marcus;  *H  r&p  *Apopoi»w  tpriptoBtUra  V^y^, 

**  Marco,  Julius ;   Julio,  Liberius ;  koi  r^r  onh  rSiv  ypa</>£y  rircficXfia^ 

'*  Liberio,  Damasus ;   Damaso,  Si-  ovk   airokava-a^raf   oUoBtv  Koi    irap 

"  ricius ;  Siricio,  Anastasius.  In  hoc  iavrrjs  r^v  aypiav  ravrtiw  Kcii  diniptpop 

"  ordine  successionis  nullus  Dona-  cff/Spocrcy  aip^atV  tovto  yhp  r6  dcv- 
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BOOK  n.   which  three  are  chosen  from  among  the  residue^  because  the 
*—  sentences  of  the  others  (even  as  one  of  theirs  also)  do  make 


for  defence  of  negative  arguments  taken  from  human  authority, 
and  not  from  divine  only.     They  mention  no  more  restraint 
in  the  one  than  in  the  other ;  yet  I  think  themselves  will  not 
hereby  judge,  that  the  Fathers  took  both  to  be  strong,  without 
restraint  nnto  any  special  kind  of  matter  wherein  they  held 
such  arguments  forcible.     Nor  doth  the  bishop  either  say  or 
prove  any  more,  than  that  an  argument  in  some  kinds  of  mat- 
ter may  be  good,  although  taken  negatively  from  Scripture. 
Their  opin-      VII.  An  earnest  desire  to  draw  all  things  unto  the  deter- 
ominff  the  ^ination  of  bare  and  naked  Scripture  hath  caused  here  much 
force  of      pains  to  be  taken  in  abating  the  estimation  and  credit  of  man. 
ulen^^m  Which  if  we  labour  to  maintain  as  far  as  truth  and  reason  will 
th™^?'*  bear,  let  not  any  think  that  we  travel  about  a  matter  not 
the  order-   greatly  needful.     For  the  scope  of  all  their  pleading  against 
ISuoni  *"'*  nian's  authority  is,  to  overthrow  such  orders,  laws,  and  con- 
permia-       stitutions  in  the  Church,  as  depending  thereupon  if  they  should 
"*^"*'         therefore  be  taken  away,  would  peradventure  leave  neither 
face  nor  memory  of  Church  to  continue  long  in  the  world,  the 
world  especially  being  such  as  now  it  is.     That  which  they 
have  in  this  case  spoken  I  would  for  brevity's  sake  let  pass, 
but  that  the  drifb  of  their  speech  being  so  dangerous,  their 
words  are  not  to  be  neglected. 

[a.]  Wherefore  to  say  that  simply  an  argument  taken  from 
man's  authority  doth  hold  no  way, ''  neither  affirmatively  nor 
''  negatively^**,''  is  hard.  By  a  man's  authority  we  here 
understand  the  force  which  his  word  hath  for  the  assurance 
of  another's  mind  that  buildeth  upon  it ;  as  the  Apostle  some- 
what did  upon  their  report  of  the  house  of  Chloe®*;  and  the 

^^v  oif  IlavKof  i<f}\n€v<Ttv,  ovk  ^AndK'  **  spoken  of  it,  neither  yet  be  free 

Xibs  €ir6Tur€v,  ow;^  6  Gc^r  ri{j(ri(r€P*  "  from  error  in  those  things  which 

<iXX*  €<lnfT*va€  fiiv  Xoyia-fic^v  tbcatpos  **  he  speaketh  or  giveth  out.     And 

irrptcpyca,  inorio't  fii  anovoias  rtupos,  **  therefore  this   argument   neither 

1^^170-r  dc  <f>i\odo(ias  Ifficas,  **  affirmatively  nor  negatively  com- 

S.  Leo,  as  before,  Ep.  xciii.  c.  I3.]  "  pelleth  the  hearer,  but  only  in- 

«  T.C.  lib.  i.  p.  25.  [13.]  "When  "  duceth  him  to  some  liking  or  dis- 

"  the  question  is  of  the  authority  of  "  liking    of   that   for  which   it    is 

*'  a  man,  it  holdeth  neither  affirm-  *'  brought,  and  is  rather  for  an  ora- 

"  atively  nor  negatively.  The  reason  "  tor  to  persuade  the  simpler  sort 

"  is,  because  the  infirmity  of  man  "  than  for  a  disputer  to  nnforoe  him 

"  can  neither  attain  to  the  perfection  "  that  is  learned." 

"  of  any  thing  whereby  ne  might  ^  i  Cor.  i.ii. 
"  speak  all  things  that  are  to  be 


contradict  all  Analogy  from  Temporal  Affairs,  819 

Samaritans  in  a  matter  of  far  greater  moment  upon  the  report  book  n. 
of  a  simple  woman.     For  so  it  is  said  in  St.  John's  Gospel,  — '■ — '-^ 
"  Many  of  the  Samaritans  of  that  city  believed  in  him  for  the 
"  saying  of  the  woman,  which  testified.  He  hath  told  me  all 
''  things  that  ever  I  did^e/' 

The  strength  of  man's  authority  is  affirmatively  snch  that 
the  weightiest  afiairs  in  the  world  depend  thereon.  In  judg- 
ment and  justice  are  not  hereupon  proceedings  grounded? 
Saith  not  the  Law  that  *'  in  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  wit- 
'*  nesses  every  word  shall  be  confirmed  ^7  ?^'  This  the  law  of 
God  woidd  not  say,  if  there  were  in  a  man's  testimony  no 
force  at  all  to  prove  any  thing. 

And  if  it  be  admitted  that  in  matter  of  fact  there  is  some 
credit  to  be  given  to  the  testimony  of  man,  but  not  in  matter 
of  opinion  and  judgment ;  we  see  the  contrary  both  acknow- 
ledged and  universally  practised  also  throughout  the  world. 
The  sentences  of  wise  and  expert  men  were  never  but  highly 
esteemed.  Let  the  title  of  a  man's  right  be  called  in  question; 
are  we  not  bold  to  rely  and  build  upon  the  judgment  of  such 
as  are  famous  for  their  skill  in  the  laws  of  this  land  ?  In 
matter  of  state  the  weight  many  times  of  some  one  man's 
authority  is  thought  reason  sufficient,  even  to  sway  over  whole 
nations. 

And  this  not  only  ''  with  the  simpler  sort;"  but  the  leam- 
eder  and  wiser  we  are,  the  more  such  arguments  in  some 
cases  prevail  with  us.  The  reason  why  the  simpler  sort  are 
moved  with  authoriiy  is  the  conscience  of  their  own  ignorance; 
whereby  it  cometh  to  pass  that  having  learned  men  in  admir- 
ation, they  rather  fear  to  dislike  them  than  know  wherefore 
they  should  allow  and  follow  their  judgments.  Contrariwise 
with  them  that  are  skilful  authority  is  much  more  strong  and 
forcible ;  because  they  only  are  able  to  discern  how  just 
cause  there  is  why  to  some  men's  authority  so  much  should 
be  attributed.  For  which  cause  the  name  of  Hippocrates  (no 
doubt)  were  more  eflPectual  to  persuade  even  such  men  as 
Galen  himself,  than  to  move  a  silly  empiric.  So  that  the 
very  selfsame  argument  in  this  kind  which  doth  but  induce 
the  vulgar  sort  to  like,  may  constrain  the  wiser  to  yield.  And 
therefore  not  orators  only  with  the  people,  but  even  the  very 
^  iv.  39.  <^  Deut.  zix.  15;  Matt,  zviii.  16. 


320  Human  Authority  may  be  received 

BOOK  n.  profoundest  disputers  in  all  faculties  have  hereby  often  with 
J^^lZHl^.!    the  best  learned  prevailed  most. 

As  for  arguments  taken  from  human  authority  and  that 
negatively;  for  example  sake^  if  we  should  think  the  as- 
sembling of  the  people  of  God  together  by  the  sound  of  a  bell, 
the  presenting  of  infants  at  the  holy  font  by  such  as  commonly 
we  call  their  godfathers,  or  any  other  the  like  received 
custom,  to  be  impious,  because  some  men  of  whom  we  think 
very  reverently  have  in  their  books  and  writings  nowhere 
mentioned  or  taught  that  such  things  should  be  in  the 
Church;  this  reasoning  were  subject  unto  just  reproof,  it 
were  but  feeble,  weak,  and  unsound.  Notwithstanding  even 
negatively  an  argument  from  human  authority  may  be  strong, 
as  namely  thus :  The  Chronicles  of  England  mention  no  more 
than  only  six  kings  bearing  the  name  of  Edward  since  the 
time  of  the  last  conquest ;  therefore  it  cannot  be  there  should 
be  more.  So  that  if  the  question  be  of  the  authority  of  a 
man's  testimony,  we  cannot  simply  avouch  either  that  affirma- 
tively it  doth  not  any  way  hold ;  or  that  it  hath  only  force  to 
induce  the  simpler  sort,  and  not  to  constrain  men  of  under- 
standing and  ripe  judgment  to  yield  assent ;  or  that  negatively 
it  hath  in  it  no  strength  at  all.  For  unto  every  of  these  the 
contrary  is  most  plain. 

[3.]  Neither  doth  that  which  is  alleged  concerning  the 
infirmity  of  men  overthrow  or  disprove  this.  Men  are  blinded 
with  ignorance  and  error;  many  things  may  escape  them, 
and  in  many  things  they  may  be  deceived ;  yea,  those  things 
which  they  do  know  they  may  either  forget,  or  upon  sundry 
indirect  considerations  let  pass ;  and  although  theinselves  do 
not  err,  yet  may  they  through  malice  or  vanity  even  of  pur- 
pose deceive  others.  Howbeit  infinite  cases  there  are  wherein 
all  these  impediments  and  lets  are  so  manifestly  excluded, 
that  there  is  no  show  or  colour  whereby  any  such  exception 
may  be  taken,  but  that  the  testimony  of  man  will  stand  as 
a  ground  of  infallible  assurance.  That  there  is  a  city  of  Rome, 
that  Pius  Quintus  and  Gregory  the  Thirteenth  and  others 
have  been  Popes  of  Rome,  I  suppose  we  are  certainly  enough 
persuaded.  The  ground  of  our  persuasion,  who  never  saw 
the  place  nor  persons  beforenamed,  can  be  nothing  but  man's 
testimony.     Will  any  man  here  notwithstanding  allege  those 
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mentioned  human  infirmities,  as   reasons  why  these  things   »ook  it. 
should  be  mistrusted  or  doubted  of?  ^ 

Yea,  that  which  is  more,  utterly  to  infiinge  the  force  and 
strength  of  man^s  testimony  were  to  shake  the  very  fortress  of 
God's  truth.  For  whatsoever  we  believe  concerning  salvation 
by  Christ,  although  the  Scripture  be  therein  the  ground  of 
our  belief;  yet  the  authority  of  man  is,  if  we  mark  it,  the  key 
which  openeth  the  door  of  entrance  into  the  knowledge  of  the 
Scripture.  The  Scripture  could  not  teach  us  the  things  that 
are  of  God,  unless  we  did  credit  men  who  have  taught  us  that 
the  words  of  Scripture  do  signify  those  things.  Some  way 
therefore,  notwithstanding  man's  infirmity,  yet  his  authority 
may  enforce  assent. 

[4.]  Upon  better  advice  and  deliberation  so  much  is  per- 
ceived, and  at  the  length  confest ;  that  arguments  taken  from 
the  authority  of  men  may  not  only  so  far  forth  as  hath  been 
declared  but  fiirther  also  be  of  some  force  in  "  human  sci- 
^'  ences ;''  which  force  be  it  never  so  small,  doth  shew  that 
they  are  not  utterly  naught.  But  in  *'  matters  divine"  it  is 
still  maintained  stiffly,  that  they  have  no  manner  force  at 
all®®.  Howbeit,  the  very  selfsame  reason,  which  causeth  to 
yield  that  they  are  of  some  force  in  the  one,  will  at  the  length 
constrain  also  to  acknowledge  that  they  are  not  in  the  other 
altogether  unforcible.  For  if  the  natural  strength  of  man's 
wit  may  by  experience  and  study  attain  unto  such  ripeness  in 
the  knowledge  of  things  human,  that  men  in  this  respect  may 

^  T.  C.  lib.  ii.  p.  19 :  "  Although  "  well  note,  wheD,  to  siffnify  a  thing 

"  that  kind  of  argument  of  authonty  "  corruptly  spoken,  and  against  the 

"  of  men  is  good  neither  in  human  "  truth,  he  saith,  that '  it  is  spoken 

«  nor  divine  sciences  ;   yet  it  hath  <*  according  to  man,'  Rom.  iii.     He 

*'  some  small  force  in  human  sci-  "  saith  not, '  as  a  wicked  and  lying 

"  ences,  (forasmuch  as  naturally,  and  "man,*  but  simply,  'as  a  man.' 

"  in  that  he  is  a  man,  he  may  come  "  And  although  this  corruption  be 

'*  to  some  ripeness  of  judgment  in  '*  reformed  in  many,  yet  for  so  much 

"  those  sciences,)  which  in  divine  "  as  in  whom  the  knowledge  of  the 

*'  matters  hath  no  force  at  all;   as  "  truth  is  most  advanced  there  re- 

"  of  him  which  naturally,  and  as  he  '*  maineth  both  ignorance  and  dis- 

"  is  a  man,  can  no  more  judge  of  "  ordered  affections  (whereof  either 

"  them  than  a  blind  man  of  colours.  "  of  them  tumeth  him  from  speaks 

"Yea  so  far  is  it  from  drawing  credit,  **  ing  of  the  truth),  no  man's  au- 

**  if  it  be  barely  spoken  without  rea-  **  thority,  with  the   Church   espe- 

"  son  and  testimony  of  Scripture,  "  cially  and  those  that  are  called  and 

"  that  it  carrieth  also  a  suspiaon  of  '*  persuaded  of  the  authority  of  the 

"  untruth    whatsoever    proceedeth  "  Word  of  God,  can  bring  anv  as- 

*'  from  him ;  which  the  Apostle  did  "  surance  unto  the  conscience. 
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5^  have  we  to  think  but  that  even  in  matters  divine,  the  like 

wits  furnished  with  necessary  helps,  exercised  in  Scripture 
with  like  diligence,  and  assisted  with  the  grace  of  Almighty 
God,  may  grow  unto  so  much  perfection  of  knowledge,  that 
men  shall  have  just  cause,  when  any  thing  pertinent  unto  faith 
and  religion  is  doubted  of,  the  more  willingly  to  incline  their 
minds  towards  that  which  the  sentence  of  so  grave,  wise,  and 
learned  in  that  faculty  shall  judge  most  sound  ?  For  the  con- 
troversy is  of  the  weight  of  such  men^s  judgments.  Let  it 
therefore  be  suspected ;  let  it  be  taken  as  gross,  corrupt,  re- 
pugnant unto  the  truth,  whatsoever  concerning  things  divine 
above  nature  shall  at  any  time  be  spoken  as  out  of  the 
mouths  of  mere  natural  men,  which  have  not  the  eyes  where- 
with heavenly  things  are  discerned.  For  this  we  contend 
not.  But  whom  God  hath  endued  with  principal  gifts  to 
aspire  unto  knowledge  by;  whose  exercises,  labours,  and 
divine  studies  he  hath  so  blessed  that  the  world  for  their  great 
and  rare  skill  that  way  hath  them  in  singular  admiration; 
may  we  reject  even  their  judgment  likewise,  as  being  utterly 
of  no  moment  ?  For  mine  own  part,  I  dare  not  so  lightly 
esteem  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  principal  pillars  therein. 

[5.]  The  truth  is,  that  the  mind  of  man  desireth  evermore 
to  know  the  truth  according  to  the  most  infallible  certainty 
which  the  nature  of  things  can  yield.  The  greatest  assurance 
generally  with  all  men  is  that  which  we  have  by  plain  aspect 
and  intuitive  beholding.  Where  we  cannot  attain  unto  this, 
there  what  appeareth  to  be  true  by  strong  and  invincible 
demonstration,  such  as  wherein  it  is  not  by  any  way  possible 
to  be  deceived,  thereunto  the  mind  doth  necessarily  assent, 
neither  is  it  in  the  choice  thereof  to  do  otherwise.  And  in 
case  these  both  do  fail,  then  which  way  gpreatest  probability 
leadeth,  thither  the  mind  doth  evermore  incline.  Scripture 
with  Christian  men  being  received  as  the  Word  of  God ;  that 
for  which  we  have  probable,  yea,  that  which  we  have  necessary 
reason  for,  yea,  that  which  we  see  with  our  eyes,  is  not  thought 
so  sure  as  that  which  the  Scripture  of  God  teacheth ;  because 
we  hold  that  his  speech  revealeth  there  what  himself  seeth, 
and  therefore  the  strongest  proof  of  all,  and  the  most  necessarily 
assented  unto  by  us  (which  do  thus  receive  the  Scripture)  is 
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the  Scripture.  Now  it  is  not  required  nor  can  be  exacted  at  our  book  ir. 
hands,  that  we  should  yield  unto  any  thing  other  assent,  than  — lL_L 
such  as  doth  answer  the  evidence  which  is  to  be  had  of  that 
we  assent  unto.  For  which  cause  even  in  matters  divine,  con- 
cerning some  things  we  may  lawfully  doubt  and  suspend  our 
judgment,  inclining  neither  to  one  side  nor  other ;  as  namely 
touching  the  time  of  the  fall  both  of  man  and  angels :  of  some 
things  we  may  very  well  retain  an  opinion  that  they  are  pro- 
bable and  not  unlikely  to  be  true,  as  when  we  hold  that  men 
have  their  souls  rather  by  creation  than  propagation,  or  that 
the  Mother  of  our  Lord  lived  always  in  the  state  of  virginity 
as  well  after  his  birth  as  before  (for  of  these  two  the  one,  her 
virginity  before,  is  a  thing  which  of  necessity  we  must  be- 
lieve ;  the  other,  her  continuance  in  the  same  state  always, 
hath  more  likelihood  of  truth  than  the  contrary) ;  finally  in  all 
things  then  are  our  consciences  best  resolved,  and  in  a  most 
agreeable  sort  unto  God  and  nature  settled,  when  they  are  so 
far  persuaded  as  those  grounds  of  persuasion  which  are  to  be 
had  will  bear. 

Which  thing  I  do  so  much  the  rather  set  down,  for  that 
I  see  how  a  number  of  souls  are  for  want  of  right  information 
in  this  point  oftentimes  grievously  vexed.  When  bare  and 
unbuilded  conclusions  are  put  into  their  minds,  they  finding 
not  themselves  to  have  thereof  any  great  certainty,  imagine 
that  this  proceedeth  only  from  lack  of  faith,  and  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  doth  not  work  in  them  as  it  doth  in  true  be- 
lievers ;  by  this  means  their  hearts  are  much  troubled,  they 
fall  into  anguish  and  perplexity :  whereas  the  truth  is,  that 
how  bold  and  confident  soever  we  may  be  in  words,  when  it 
Cometh  to  the  point  of  trial,  such  as  the  evidence  is  which  the 
truth  hath  either  in  itself  or  through  proof,  such  is  the  heart's 
assent  thereunto ;  neither  can  it  be  stronger,  being  grounded 
as  it  should  be. 

I  grant  that  proof  derived  from  the  authority  of  man's 
judgment  is  not  able  to  work  that  assurance  which  doth  grow 
by  a  stronger  proof;  and  therefore  although  ten  thousand 
general  councils  would  set  down  one  and  the  same  definitive 
sentence  concerning  any  point  of  religion  whatsoever,  yet  one 
demonstrative  reason  alleged,  or  one  manifest  testimony  cited 
from  the  mouth  of  God  himself  to  the  contrary,  could  not 
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choose  but  overweigh  them  all;  inasmuch  as  for  them  to 
have  been  deceived  it  is  not  impossible ;  it  is,  that  demon- 
strative reason  or  testimony  divine  should  deceive.  Howbeit 
in  defect  of  proof  infallible,  because  the  mind  doth  rather 
follow  probable  persuasions  than  approve  the  things  that 
have  in  them  no  likelihood  of  truth  at  all ;  surely  if  a  question 
concerning  matter  of  doctrine  were  proposed,  and  on  the  one 
side  no  kind  of  proof  appearing,  there  should  on  the  other 
be  alleged  and  shewed  that  so  a  number  of  the  leamedest 
divines  in  the  world  have  ever  thought ;  although  it  did  not 
appear  what  reason  or  what  Scripture  led  them  to  be  of  that 
judgment,  yet  to  their  very  bare  judgment  somewhat  a  rea- 
sonable man  would  attribute,  notwithstanding  the  common 
imbecilities  which  are  incident  into  our  nature. 

[6.]  And  whereas  it  is  thought,  that  especially  with  ''  the 
''  Church,  and  those  that  are  called  and  persuaded  of  the 
'^  authority  of  the  Word  of  God,  man's  authority''  with  them 
especially  "  should  not  prevail ;"  it  must  and  doth  prevail 
even  with  them,  yea  with  them  especially,  as  far  as  equity 
requireth ;  and  farther  we  maintain  it  not®^.     For  men  to  be 


»  T.  C.  Ub.  ii.  p.  31 :  "  Of  divers 
"  sentences  of  the  Fathers  them- 
<•  selves  (whereby  some  have  likened 
"  them  to  brute  beasts  without 
"  reason  which  suffer  themselves  to 
"  be  led  by  the  judgment  and  au- 
"  thority  of  others,  some  have  pre- 
"  ferred  the  judjapnent  of  one  simple 
"  rude  man  alfeging  reason  unto 
"  companies  of  learned  men)  I  will 
"  content  myself  at  this  time  with 
"  two  or  three  sentences.  Irenaeus 
"  saith.  Whatsoever  is  to  be  shewed 
'*  in  the  Scripture  cannot  be  shewed 
"  but  out  of  the  Scriptures  them- 
«  selves,  lib.  iii.  cap.  I3.  Jerome 
"  saith,  '  No  man  be  he  never  so 
"  holy  or  eloquent  hath  any  authority 
"  after  the  Apostles :'  in  Ps.  Ixxxvi. 
"  Augustine  saith,  '  That  he  will 
"  believe  none  how  godly  and  leam- 
'*  ed  soever  he  be,  unless  he  confirm 
"  his  sentence  by  the  Scriptures,  or 
«  by  some  reason  not  contrary  to 
"  them.'  Ep.  i8."  [al.  83.  t.  u.  p. 
190.J  '*  And  in  another  place.  Hear 
**  this,  the  Lord  saith ;  Hear  not 
'*  this,  Donatus  saith,  Rogatus  saith. 


"  Vincentius  saith,  Hilarius  saith, 
'*  Ambrose  saith,  Augustine  saith, 
"  but  hearken  unto  this.  The  Lord 
"saith.  Ep.48."  [al.p3.  c.6.  0pp. 
t.  ii.  p.  339.  It  may  be  Questioned 
whether  this  place  is  at  all  relevant 
to  Cartwright's  purpose.  Glorifi" 
catum  est  nomen  meum  m  gentibus, 
dicitDonUnus,  Audi,  dicit  Dondmu: 
non,  dicit  Donatus,  aut  Rogatus, 
aut  Vincentius,  aut  Hilarius,  aut 
Ambrosius,  aut  Augustinus;  sed, 
cUcit  DonUnusj  cum  legitur,  Et 
benedicentur  in  eo  omnes  trilms 
terrtB. ,  .,Et  replebitur  oloria  efus 
omnis  terra,  fiat,  fiat  £t  tu  sedes 
Cartennis,  et  cum  decem  Rogatistis, 
Qui  remansistis,  dicis,  Non  fiat,  non 
fiatJ^  "  And  again,  having  to  do 
"  with  an  Arian,  he  affirmeth  that 
"  neither  he  ought  to  bring  forth 
"  the  Council  of  Nice,  nor  the  other 
"the  Council  of  Arimine,  thereby 
"  to  bring  prejudice  each  to  other ; 
"  neither  ought  the  Arian  to  be 
'*  holden  by  the  authority  of  the  one 
"  nor  himself  by  the  authority  of 
"  the  other«  but  by  the  Scriptoree, 
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tied  and  led  by  authority,  as  it  were  with  a  kind  of  captivity  book  n. 
of  judgment,  and  though  there  be  reason  to  the  contrary  not  ^'^^' 
to  listen  unto  it,  but  to  follow  like  beasts  the  first  in  the  herd, 
they  know  not  nor  care  not  whither,  this  were  brutish. 
Again,  that  authority  of  men  should  prevail  with  men  either 
against  or  above  Reason,  is  no  part  of  our  belief.  '^  Com- 
'^  panics  of  learned  men^'  be  they  never  so  great  and  reve- 
rend, are  to  yield  imto  Reason;  the  weight  whereof  is  no 
whit  prejudiced  by  the  simplicity  of  his  person  which  doth 
allege  it,  but  being  found  to  be  sound  and  good,  the  bare 
opinion  of  men  to  the  contrary  must  of  necessity  stoop  and 
give  place. 

Irenfieus^,  writing  against  Marcion,  which  held  one  God 
author  of  the  Old  Testament  and  another  of  the  New,  to 
prove  that  the  Apostles  preached  the  same  God  which  was 
known  before  to  the  Jews,  he  copiously  allegeth  simdry  their 
sermons  and  speeches  uttered  concerning  that  matter  and 
recorded  in  Scripture.  And  lest  any  should  be  wearied  with 
such  store  of  allegations,  in  the  end  he  condudeth,  "  While 
*'  we  labour  for  these  demonstrations  out  of  Scripture,  and  do 
'^  summarily  declare  the  things  which  many  ways  have  been 

"  wbich    are  witnesses    proper  to  verbis  nostris  earn  quaesituri ;  an  in 

''neither   but  common    to    both,  verbis  capitis  sui,  Domini  nostriJesu 

"  matter  with  matter,  cause  with  Christi  ?  Puto,  quod  in  illius  potias 

"  cause,  reason  with  reason,  ought  verbis  earn  quserere  debemus,  qui 

**  to  be  debated.   Cont.  Max.  Arian.  Veritas  est,  et  optime  novit  corpus 

'*  lib.  iii.  c.  14."  [al.  lib.  ii.  c.  14. §.  3.  suum. ...  In  verbis  nostris  £ccle- 

t.  viii.  704.  Nee  nunc  ego  Nicaenum,  siam  qiueri  nolumus  .  .  .  c.  5.   Non 

nee  tu  debes  Ariminense  tanc^uam  audiamus,  "Hsec  dicis,  hoc  dico," 

prsejudicaturus  proferre  concihum.  sed  audiamus,  "Hsec  dicit  Domi- 

Nec  effo  hujus  auctoritate,  nee  tu  "  nus."    Sunt  certe  libri  Dominici, 

illius  detinens.     Scripturarum  auc-  quorum  auctoritati  utrique  consen- 

toritatibns,  non  quorumque  propriis,  timus,  utri(}ue  cedim'us,  utrique  ser- 

sed  utrisque  communibus  testibus,  vimus :    ibi  quseramus   Ecclesiam, 

res  cum  re,  causa  cum  causa,  ratio  ibi  discutiamus  causam  nostram.] 

cum  ratione  concertet.]     '*  And  in  "  Hereby  [here]  it  is  manifest  that 

"  another  place  against  Petilian  the  ''  the  argument  of  the  authoritjr  of 

"  Donatist  he  saith,  Let  not  these  "  man     affirmatively    is     nothing 

"  words  be  heard  between  us,  I  say,  "  worth." 

"You  say;  let  us  hear  this.  Thus        ^  [P.  230.  ed.  Grabe.      "Nobis 

"  saith  the  Lord.    And  by  and  by  "  autem  conlaborantibus  his  osten* 

"  speaking  of  the  Scriptures  he  saith,  '' sionibus  quse  ex  Scripturis  sunt, 

''  There  let  us  seek  the  Church,  "  et  quse  multifarie  dicta  sunt  bre- 

"  there  let  us  try  the  cause.    De  ''  viter   et    compendiose    annunti- 

"  Unit.  Eccles.  cap.  5."  [cap.  a,  3.  "  antibus,  et  tu  cum  magnanimitate 

Inter  nos  et  Donatistas  qusestio  est,  "  attende  eis,  et  non  longilo<)uium 

ubi  sit  hoc  corpus  :   i.  e.  ubi  sit  Ec-  "  puta;  hoc  intelligens :  quonuun,*' 

clesia.   Quid  ergo  facturi  sumus  ?  in  &c.] 
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''  speech  tedious :  Qaoniam  ostensiones  qose  sunt  in  Scriptu- 
'^  ris  non  possunt  ostendi  nisi  ex  ipsis  Scriptoris ;  Because 
''  demonstrations  that  are  in  Scripture  may  not  otherwise  be 
**  shewed  than  by  citing  them  out  of  the  Scriptures  themselTCs 
^'  where  they  are/^  Which  words  make  so  little  unto  the 
purpose,  that  they  seem  as  it  were  offended  at  him  which 
hath  called  them  thus  solemnly  forth  to  say  nothing. 

And  concerning  the  verdict  of  Jerome^* ;  if  no  man^  be 
he  never  so  well  learned,  have  after  the  Apostles  any  authority 
to  publish  new  doctrine  as  firom  heaven,  and  to  require  the 
world's  assent  as  unto  truth  received  by  prophetical  revelation; 
doth  this  prejudice  the  credit  of  learned  men's  judgments 
in  opening  that  truth,  which  by  being  conversant  in  the 
Apostles'  writings  they  have  themselves  firom  thence  learned? 

St.  Augustine  exhorteth  not  to  hear  men,  but  to  hearken 
what  God  speaketh.  His  purpose  is  not  (I  think)  that  we 
should  stop  our  ears  against  his  own  exhortation,  and  there- 
fore he  cannot  mean  simply  that  audience  should  altogether  be 
denied  unto  men,  but  either  that  if  men  speak  one  thing  and 
God  himself  teach  another  then  he  not  they  to  be  obeyed ;  or 
if  they  both  speak  the  same  thing,  yet  then  also  man's  speech 
unworthy  of  hearing,  not  simply,  but  in  comparison  of  that 
which  proceedeth  from  the  mouth  of  God. 

'^  Yea,  but  we  doubt  what  the  will  of  Grod  is."  Are  we  in 
this  case  forbidden  to  hear  what  men  of  judgment  think  it  to 
be  ?  If  not,  then  this  allegation  also  might  very  well  have 
been  spared. 

In  that  ancient  strife  which  was  between  the  catholio 

Fathers  and  Arians,  Donatists,  and  others  of  Uke  perverse 

and  froward  disposition,  as  long  as  to  Fathers  or  councils 

alleged  on  the  one  side  the  like  by  the  contrary  side  were 

opposed,  impossible  it  was  that  ever  the  question  should  by 

this  means  grow  unto  any  issue  or  end.     The  Scripture  they 

both  believed  :    the   Scripture  they   knew  could  not  give 

•>  [viii.  lay.  C.  sup.  Psalm.  86.  "  'Qui  fucnint,'  non  *qai  aunt:* 

V.  6.  *' '  Dominus  narrabit  in  scrip-  *'  ut  exceptis  Apostolis,  auodcunque 

"  tura    populorum    et    principum,  "  aliud  postea  dicetur,  aoscindatur : 

"  horum  qui  fuerunt  in  ea.'  '  Prin-  "  non  habeat  postea  auctoritatem, 

"  cipum :  *  hoc  est,  Apostolorum  et  '*  Quamvis  ergo  sanctus  sit  aliqnis 

**  Evangelistarum.      '  Horum    qui  '*  post  Apostolos,  quamvis  disertus 

'*  fuerunt  in  ea.'  Videtc  quid  dicat :  *•  sit,  non  habet  auctoritatem."] 
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sentence  on  both  sides ;  by  Scripture  the  controversy  between   book  n. 

them  was  such  as  might  be  determined.     In  this  case  what  — '■ '- 

madness  was  it  with  such  kinds  of  proofs  to  nourish  their 
contention,  when  there  were  such  eflTectual  means  to  end 
all  controversy  that  was  between  them  !  Hereby  therefore 
it  doth  not  as  yet  appear,  that  an  argument  of  authority  of 
man  affirmatively  is  in  matters  divine  nothing  worth. 

Which  opinion  being  once  inserted  into  the  minds  of  the 
vulgar  sort,  what  it  may  grow  unto  God  knoweth.  Thus 
much  we  see,  it  hath  already  made  thousands  so  headstrong 
even  in  gross  and  palpable  errors,  that  a  man  whose  capacity 
will  scarce  serve  him  to  utter  five  words  in  sensible  manner 
blusheth  not  in  any  doubt  concerning  matter  of  Scripture  to 
think  his  own  bare  Yea  as  good  as  the  Nay  of  all  the  wise, 
grave,  and  learned  judgments  that  are  in  the  whole  world : 
which  insolency  must  be  repressed,  or  it  will  be  the  very  bane 
of  Christian  religion. 

[7.]  Our  Lord's  disciples  marking  what  speech  he  uttered 
unto  them,  and  at  the  same  time  calling  to  mind  a  common 
opinion  held  by  the  Scribes,  between  which  opinion  and  the 
words  of  their  Master  it  seemed  unto  them  that  there  was 
some  contradiction,  which  they  could  not  themselves  answer 
with  full  satisfaction  of  their  own  minds ;  the  doubt  they 
propose  to  our  Saviour,  saying,  '^  Why  then  say  the  Scribes 
that  Elias  must  first  come  ^2?^^  They  knew  that  the  Scribes 
did  err  greatly,  and  that  many  ways  even  in  matters  of  their 
own  profession.  They  notwithstanding  thought  the  judgment 
of  the  very  Scribes  in  matters  divine  to  be  of  some  value ; 
some  probability  they  thought  there  was  that  Elias  shoidd 
come,  inasmuch  as  the  Scribes  said  it.  Now  no  truth  can 
contradict  any  truth ;  desirous  therefore  they  were  to  be 
taught  how  both  might  stand  together;  that  which  they  knew 
could  not  be  false,  because  Christ  spake  it ;  and  this  which  to 
them  did  seem  true,  only  because  the  Scribes  had  said  it. 
For  the  Scripture,  from  whence  the  Scribes  did  gather  it,  was 
not  then  in  their  heads.  We  do  not  find  that  our  Saviour 
reproved  them  of  error  for  thinking  the  judgment  of  the 
Scribes  to  be  worth  the  objecting,  for  esteeming  it  to  be  of 
any  moment  or  value  in  matters  concerning  God. 
w  [S.  Matt.  xvii.  10.] 
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ch^rSs^'        ^^'^  ^^  cannot  therefore  be  persuaded  that  the  will  of 

God  is,  wh  should  so  far  reject  the  authority  of  men  as  to 

reckon  it  nothing.  No,  it  may  be  a  question,  whether  they 
that  urge  us  unto  this  be  themselves  so  persuaded  indeed  ^^. 
Men  do  sometimes  bewray  that  by  deeds,  which  to  confess 
they  are  hardly  drawn.  Mark  then  if  this  be  not  general 
with  all  men  for  the  most  part:  when  the  judgments  of 
learned  men  are  alleged  against  them,  what  do  they  but 
either  elevate  their  credit,  or  oppose  unto  them  the  judgments 
of  others  as  learned  ?  Which  thing  doth  argue  that  all 
men  acknowledge  in  them  some  force  and  weight,  for  which 
they  are  loath  the  cause  they  maintain  should  be  so  much 
weakened  as  their  testimony  is  available.  Again,  what 
reason  is  there  why  alleging  testimonies  as  proofe,  men 
give  them  some  title  of  credit,  honour,  and  estimation^ 
whom  they  allege,  unless  beforehand  it  be  sufficiently  known 
who  they  are ;  what  reason  hereof  but  only  a  common 
ingrafted  persuasion,  that  in  some  men  there  may  be  found 
such  qualities  as  are  able  to  countervail  those  exceptions 
which  might  be  taken  against  them,  and  that  such  men's 
authority  is  not  lightly  to  be  shaken  off? 

[9.]  Shall  I  add  further,  that  the  force  of  arguments 
drawn  from  the  authority  of  Scripture  itself,  as  Scriptures 
commonly  are  alleged,  shall  (being  sifted)  be  found  to  depend 
upon  the  strength  of  this  so  much  despised  and  debased 
authority  of  man  ?  Surely  it  doth,  and  that  oftener  than  we 
are  aware  of.  For  although  Scripture  be  of  God,  and  there- 
fore the  proof  which  is  taken  from  thence  must  needs  be 
of  all  other  most  invincible ;  yet  this  strength  it  hath  not, 
unless  it  avouch  the  selfsame  thing  for  which  it  is  brought. 
If  there  be  either  imdeniable  appearance  that  so  it  doth,  or 
reason   such   as   cannot   deceive,   then   Scripture-proof   (no 

w  [Christ.   Letter,  p.  8:    "We  "  booke.    If  therefore  determinable 

**  pray  you  to  explane  your  owne  "  only  by   Scripture,   why    presse 

**  meaning,    whether    you    thinke  "  you  me  so  often  with  humane 

"  that  there  be  anie  naturall  light,  "  authorities  ?     Why  alleage    you 

'*  teaching  knowledge  of  things  ne-  *'  the  Articles  of  Religion  as  the 

"  cessarie  to  salvation,  which  know-  "  voice  of  the  Church  aganst  me  ? 

"  led^e  is  not  contayned   in  holy  "  Why  cite  vou  so  many  commen- 

*'  Scnpture."    Hooker,  MS.  note :  "  taries,  bookes  and  sermons,  partly 

"  Thev  are  matters  of  salvation  I  "  of  Bishops,  partly  of  others  ? "] 
*'  think  which  you  handle  in  this 
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doubt)  in  strength  and  value  exceedeth  all.  But  for  the  bookh. 
most  part,  even  such  as  are  readiest  to  cite  for  one  thing — '—-^ — 
five  hundred  sentences  of  holy  Scripture;  what  warrant 
have  they,  that  any  one  of  them  doth  mean  the  thing  for 
which  it  is  alleged  ?  Is  not  their  surest  ground  most  com- 
monly, either  some  probable  conjecture  of  their  own,  or  the 
judgment  of  others  taking  those  Scriptures  as  they  do? 
Which  notwithstanding  to  mean  otherwise  than  they  take 
them,  it  is  not  still  altogether  impossible.  So  that  now  and 
then  they  ground  themselves  on  human  authority,  even  when 
they  most  pretend  divine.  Thus  it  fareth  even  clean  through- 
out the  whole  controversy  about  that  discipline  which  is  so 
earnestly  urgpd  and  laboured  for.  Scriptures  are  plentifully 
alleged  to  prove  that  the  whole  Christian  world  for  ever 
ought  to  embrace  it.  Hereupon  men  term  it  TAe  Discipline 
of  God.  Howbeit  examine,  sift  and  resolve  their  all^^ 
proofs,  till  you  come  to  the  very  root  from  whence  they 
spring,  the  heart  wherein  their  strength  lieth ;  and  it  shall 
clearly  appear  unto  any  man  of  judgment,  that  the  most 
which  can  be  inferred  upon  such  plenty  of  divine  testimonies 
is  only  this.  That  some  things  which  they  maintain,  as  far  as 
some  men  qsjx.  prohahly  conjecture ^  do  seem  to  have  been  out  of 
Scripture  not  absurdly  gathered.  Is  this  a  warrant  sufficient 
for  any  man^s  conscience  to  build  such  proceedings  upon^ 
as  have  been  and  are  put  in  ure  for  the  stablishment  of 
that  cause? 

[lo.]  But  to  conclude,  I  would  gladly  understand  how  it 
Cometh  to  pass,  that  they  which  so  peremptorily  do  maintain 
that  human  authority  is  nothing  worth  are  in  the  cause 
which  they  favour  so  careful  to  have  the  common  sort  of 
men  persuaded,  that  the  wisest,  the  godliest  and  the  best 
learned  in  all  Christendom  are  that  way  given,  seeing 
they  judge  this  to  make  nothing  in  the  world  for  them. 
Again  how  cometh  it  to  pass  they  cannot  abide  that  authority 
should  be  alleged  on  the  other  side,  if  there  be  no  force  at 
all  in  authorities  on  one  side  or  other?  Wherefore  labour 
they  to  strip  their  adversaries  of  such  furniture  as  doth  not 
help?  Why  take  they  such  needless  pains  to  fiimish  also 
their  own  cause  with  the  like?  If  it  be  void  and  to  no 
purpose  that  the  names  of  men  are  so  frequent  in  their  books. 
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BOOK  n.    what  did  move  them  to  hrinfi:  them  in,  or  doth  to  suffer  them 

Ch.  yUL  I.  .    ,  o  ^ 

there  remaining?     Ignorant  I  am  not  how  this  is  salved, 

"  They  do  it  not  but  after  the  truth  made  manifest  first 
''  by  reason  or  by  Scripture :  they  do  it  not  but  to  control 
''  the  enemies  of  the  truth,  who  bear  themselves  bold  upon 
*'  human  authority  making  not  for  them  but  against  them 
''  rather 9^/'  ^Thich  answers  are  nothing:  for  in  what  place 
or  upon  what  consideration  soever  it  be  they  do  it,  were  it  in 
their  own  opinion  of  no  force  being  done,  they  would  un- 
doubtedly refrain  to  do  it. 
AdecUra-  VIII.  But  to  the  end  it  may  more  plainly  appear  what 
the  truth  is  we  are  to  judge  of  their  sentences,  and  of  the  cause  itseli 
m  this  mat-  wherein  they  are  alleged :  first  it  may  not  weU  be  denied, 
that  all  actions  of  men  endued  with  the  use  of  reason  are 
generally  either  good  or  evil.  For  although  it  be  granted 
that  no  action  is  properly  termed  good  or  evil  unless  it 
be  voluntary ;  yet  this  can  be  no  let  to  our  former  assertion. 
That  all  actions  of  men  endued  with  the  use  of  reason  are 
generally  either  good  or  evil ;  because  even  those  things 
are  done  voluntarily  by  us  which  other  creatures  do  naturally, 
inasmuch  as  we  might  stay  our  doing  of  them  if  we  would. 
Beasts  naturally  do  take  their  food  and  rest  when  it  offereth 
itself  unto  them.  If  men  did  so  too,  and  could  not  do  other- 
wise of  themselves,  there  were  no  place  for  any  such  reproof 
as  that  of  our  Saviour  Christ  unto  his  disciples 9*,  "Could  ye 
''  not  watch  with  me  one  hour  V*  That  which  is  voluntarily 
performed  in  things  tending  to  the  end,  if  it  be  weU  done,  must 
needs  be  done  with  deliberate  consideration  of  some  reasonable 
cause  wherefore  we  rather  should  do  it  than  not.  Whereupon 
it  seemeth,  that  in  such  actions  only  those  are  said  to  be  good 
or  evil  which  are  capable  of  deliberation  :  so  that  many  things 
being  hourly  done  by  men,  wherein  they  need  not  use  with 
themselves  any  manner  of  consultation  at  all,  it  may  perhaps 
hereby  seem  that  weU  or  ill-doing  belongeth  only  to  our 

•4  "  If  at  any  time  it  happened  "  that  also  being  provoked  by  the 

''  unto  Augustine  (as  it  did  against  "  adversaries  of  the  truth,  who  bare 

"  the  Donatists  and  others)  to  al-  *'  themselves  high  of  some  council, 

''  lege  the  authority  of  the  ancient  ''  or  of  some  man  of  name  that  had 

**  Fathers  which  had  been  before  "  favoured  that  part."     T.  C.  lib.  ii. 

"  him ;  yet  this  was  not  done  be-  p.  a  a. 

"  fore  he  had  laid  a  sure  foundation  ^  Matt.  xx\i.  40. 
"  of  his  cause  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
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weightier  affairs^  and  to  those  deeds  which  are  of  so  g^eat  book  n. 
importance  that  they  require  advice.  But  thus  to  determine  — '■ — -^ 
were  perilous,  and  peradventure  unsound  also.  I  do  rather 
incline  to  think,  that  seeing  all  the  unforced  actions  of  men 
are  voluntary,  and  all  voluntary  actions  tending  to  the  end 
have  choice,  and  all  choice  presupposeth  the  knowledge  of 
some  cause  wherefore  we  make  it :  where  the  reasonable 
cause  of  such  actions  so  readily  offereth  itself  that  it  needeth 
not  to  be  sought  for;  in  those  things  though  we  do  not 
deliberate,  yet  they  are  of  their  nature  apt  to  be  deliberated 
on,  in  regard  of  the  will,  which  may  incline  either  way, 
and  would  not  any  one  way  bend  itself,  if  there  were  not 
some  apparent  motive  to  lead  it.  Deliberation  actual  we  use, 
when  there  is  doubt  what  we  should  incline  our  wills  unto. 
Where  no  doubt  is,  deliberation  is  not  excluded  as  impertinent 
unto  the  thing,  but  as  needless  in  regard  of  the  agent,  which 
seeth  already  what  to  resolve  upon.  It  hath  no  apparent 
absurdity  therefore  in  it  to  think,  that  all  actions  of  men 
endued  with  the  use  of  reason  are  generally  either  good  or 
evil. 

[2.]  Whatsoever  is  good,  the  same  is  also  approved  of  God: 
and  according  unto  the  sundry  degrees  of  goodness,  the  kinds 
of  divine  approbation  are  in  like  sort  multiplied.  Some 
things  are  good,  yet  in  so  mean  a  degree  of  goodness,  that 
men  are  only  not  disproved  nor  disallowed  of  God  for 
them.  "  No  man  hateth  his  own  flesh  ^6/'  ''  If  ye  do  good 
''  unto  them  that  do  so  to  you,  the  very  publicans  themselves 
'*  do  as  much  97/^  "  They  are  worse  than  infidels  that  have  no 
''  care  to  provide  for  their  own^^/'  In  actions  of  this  sort, 
the  very  light  of  Nature  alone  may  discover  that  which  is  so 
far  forth  in  the  sight  of  God  allowable. 

[3.]  Some  things  in  such  sort  are  allowed,  that  they  be 
also  required  as  necessary  unto  salvation,  by  way  of  direct 
immediate  and  proper  necessity  final ;  so  that  without  per- 
formance of  them  we  cannot  by  ordinary  course  be  saved, 
nor  by  any  means  be  excluded  from  life  observing  them.  In 
actions  of  this  kind  our  chiefest  direction  is  from  Scripture^ 
for  Nature  is  no  sufficient  teacher  what  we  should  do  that 

^  Ephes.  V.  29.  »7  Matt.  v.  46.  ^  i  Tiin.  v.  8. 
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BOOK  n.  we  may  attain  unto  life  everlasting.  The  unsufficiency  of  the 
^'  "^  **  ^'  light  of  Nature  is  by  the  light  of  Scripture  so  fiilly  and  so 
perfectly  herein  supplied,  that  further  light  than  this  hath 
added  there  doth  not  need  unto  that  end. 

[4.]  Finally  some  things,  although  not  so  required  of 
necessity  that  to  leave  them  undone  excludeth  from  salvation, 
are  notwithstanding  of  so  great  dignity  and  acceptation  with 
God,  that  most  ample  reward  in  heaven  is  laid  up  for  them. 
Hereof  we  have  no  commandment  either  in  Nature  or  Scrip- 
ture which  doth  exact  them  at  our  hands ;  yet  those  motives 
there  are  in  both  which  draw  most  effectually  our  minds  unto 
them.  In  this  kind  there  is  not  the  least  action  but  it  doth 
somewhat  make  to  the  accessory  augmentation  of  our  bliss. 
For  which  cause  our  Saviour  doth  plainly  witness,  that  there 
shall  not  be  as  much  as  a  cup  of  cold  water  bestowed  for  his 
sake  without  reward^.  Hereupon  dependeth  whatsoever 
difference  there  is  between  the  states  of  saints  in  glory; 
hither  we  refer  whatsoever  belongeth  unto  the  highest  perfec- 
tion of  man  by  way  of  service  towards  God ;  hereunto  that 
fervour  and  first  love  of  Christians  did  bend  itself,  causing 
them  to  sell  their  possessions,  and  lay  down  the  price  at  the 
blessed  Apostles'  feet^  Hereat  St.  Paul  undoubtedly  did 
aim  in  so  far  abridging  his  own  liberty,  and  exceeding  that 
which  the  bond  of  necessary  and  enjoined  duty  tied  him 
unto^. 

[5.]  Wherefore  seeing  that  in  all  these  several  kind  of 
actions  there  can  be  nothing  possibly  evil  which  God 
approveth ;  and  that  he  approveth  much  more  than  he  doth 
command^ ;  and  that  his  very  commandments  in  some  kind, 

M  Matt.  z.  42.  "  tion  from  God.    Yea,  he  himself 

'  Acts  iv.  34,  35.  **  doth  counsell  that  which  he  doth 

3  I  Thess.  li.  7, 9.  ''  not  command,  and  they  that  fol- 

*  [Chr.  Letter,  p.  15 :  "  Whether  "  lowed  his  counsell  did  well,  al- 

••  we  may  not  justly  judge,  that  in  "  though  they  did  it  not  by  way  of 

*'  thus  spealdng  you  sow  the  seede  "  necessary  obedience,  but  of  volun- 

**  of  that   doctrine  which   leadeth  ''  tarie  choice. 

^  men  to  those  arrogant  workes  of  "  Was  the  sale  of  Ananias  his 

^  supererogation."  "  land  allowed  in  God*s  sight  ?    I 

Hooker,  MS.  note :    "  Did  God  "  hope  you  will  graunt  it  was,  sith 

"  command  Paul  not  to  marry,  or  "  the    Holy    Ghost    oommendeth 

"  not  to  receyve  his  daily  mainte-  "  sundry  others  which  did  the  like. 

*'  nance  from  the  Church  ?    He  re-  "  His  purpose  in  selling  was  f^ood, 

"frained  both  without  command-  *' but  his  fraud  irreligious  and  wick«l 

"  ment,  but  not  without  approba-  "  in  withholding  the  price  which 
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as  namely  his  precepts  compreliended  in  the  law  of  nature^  bookil 
may  be  otherwise  known  than  only  by  Scripture ;  and  that  — '. — *— 
to  do  them,  howsoever  we  know  them,  must  needs  be  accept- 
able  in  his  sight*:  let  them  with  whom  we  have  hitherto 
disputed  consider  well,  how  it  can  stand  with  reason  to 
make  the  bare  mandate  of  sacred  Scripture  the  only  rule 
of  all  good  and  evil  in  the  actions  of  mortal  men.  The 
testimonies  of  God  are  true,  the  testimonies  of  Gt)d  are 
perfect,  the  testimonies  of  God  are  all  su£Scient  unto  that 
end  for  which  they  were  given.  Therefore  accordingly  we  do 
receive  them,  we  do  not  think  that  in  them  God  hath  omitted 
any  thing  needful  unto  his  purpose,  and  lefb  his  intent  to  be 
accomplished  by  our  devisings.  What  the  Scripture  pur- 
poseth,  the  same  in  all  points  it  doth  perform. 

Howbeit  that  here  we  swerve  not  in  judgment,  one  thing 
especially  we  must  observe,  namely  that  the  absolute  perfec- 
tion of  Scripture  is  seen  by  relation  unto  that  end  whereto 
it  tendeth.  And  even  hereby  it  cometh  to  pass,  that  first  such 
as  imagine  the  general  and  main  drift  of  the  body  of  sacred 
Scripture  not  to  be  so  large  as  it  is,  nor  that  God  did 

*'  he  pretended  to  give  whole.  Yeat  "  But  as  for  supererogation  in  pope- 

"  did  not  God  command  Ananias  or  "  rie,  it  belonffeth  unto  satisfactory 

"  the  rest  to  make  anv  such  sale.  '*  actions,  and  not  unto  meritorious. 

<*  For  then  how  shoula  Peter  have  "  Whereas    therefore    with    them 

"  said  it  was  free  for  Ananias  to  "  workes  not  commanded  are  chiefly 

"  have  reteined  it  in  his  handes  ?  "  meritorious,  and  in  merit  no  su- 

'*  God  did  therefore  approve  what  "  pererogation  held,  you  do  ill  to 

"  he  did  not  command  in  that  ac-  "  say  that  he  which  maketh  any 

"  tion.  "  thmg  not  commanded  aUowable 

'*  Had  not  the  Law  as  well  free  ''  establisheth  workes  of  superero- 

'*  offerings,  which  were  approved,  "  gation.*' 

"  as   necessary,  which  were  com-  Chr.  Letter,  p.  15.     "  You    ap- 

'*  manded  of  God  ?  "  peare  to  iis  to  scatter  the  pro- 

"  If    I    should    ask,    have    you  **  phane  graines  of  poperie." 

**  sinned  in  not  setting  your  name  Hooker,  MS.  note.    "  It  is  not  I 

''  to  your  book,  I  am  very  sure  you  '*  that  scatter,  but  you  that  gather 

"  will  answere,  no,  but  that  you  "  more  than  ever  was  let  fall.'*] 

**  have  done  what  God    alloweth.  ^  [Hooker,   MS.  note   on  Chr. 

"  Yeat  hath  not  God  I  think  com-  Letter,  p.  14.     "  De  imperfectione 

"  roaunded  that  you  should  conceale  *'  bonorum  operum  vide  Hier.  con- 

'*  your  name :    and    so   you  have  "  tra  Lucifer,  cap.  6."   (p.  14a,  D. 

'*  shewed  yourself  heere  a  Papist  by  "  Conveniat  unusquisque  cor  suum, 

'*  doing  a  work  of  supererogation,  <*  et  in  omni  vita  inveniet,  quam 

"  if  every  thing  done  and  not  com-  ''  rarum  sit  fidelem  animam  inveniri, 

'*  manded  be  such  a  work.  The  like  <<  ut  nihil  ob  glori»   cupiditatem, 

**  might  be  said  although  you  had  "  nihil    ob    rumusculos   hominum 

*'  put  your  name  thereto.    For  the  •*  faciat,  &c.")  "  and  Genebrard.  in 

IS  like  in  all  workes  indifferent.  "  Symb.  Athanas.  p.  306."] 
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BOOK  II.    thereby  intend  to  deliver,  as  in  truth  he  doth,  a  fiill  instruction 

'  in  all  things  unto  salvation  necessary,  the  knowledge  whereof 

man  by  nature  could  not  otherwise  in  this  life  attain  unto  : 
they  are  by  this  very  mean  induced  either  still  to  look  for 
new  revelations  from  heaven,  or  else  dangerously  to  add 
to  the  word  of  Grod  uncertain  tradition,  that  so  the  doctrine 
of  man^s  salvation  may  be  complete ;  which  doctrine,  we  con- 
stantly hold  in  all  respects  without  any  such  thing  added  to 
be  so  complete,  that  we  utterly  refuse  as  much  as  once 
to  acquaint  ourselves  with  any  thing  fiirther.  Whatsoever  to 
make  up  the  doctrine  of  man^s  salvation  is  added,  as  in  supply 
of  the  Scripture^s  unsufficiency,  we  reject  it.  Scripture  pur- 
posing this,  hath  perfectly  and  fully  done  it. 

Again  the  scope  and  purpose  of  God  in  delivering  the 
Holy  Scripture  such  as  do  take  more  largely  than  behoveth, 
they  on  the  contrary  side,  racking  and  stretching  it  further 
than  by  him  was  meant,  are  drawn  into  sundry  as  great 
inconveniences.  These  pretending  the  Scripture^s  perfection 
infer  thereupon,  that  in  Scripture  all  things  lawftd  to  be  done 
must  needs  be  contained.  We  count  those  things  perfect 
which  want  nothing  requisite  for  the  end  whereto  they  were 
instituted.  As  therefore  God  created  every  part  and  particle 
of  man  exactly  perfect,  that  is  to  say  in  all  points  sufficient 
unto  that  use  for  which  he  appointed  it;  so  the  Scripture, 
yea,  every  sentence  thereof,  is  perfect,  and  wanteth  nothing 
requisite  unto  that  purpose  for  which  God  delivered  the  same. 
So  that  if  hereupon  we  conclude,  that  because  the  Scripture 
IB  perfect,  therefore  all  things  lawful  to  be  done  are  compre- 
liended  in  the  Scripture ;  we  may  even  as  well  conclude  so 
of  every  sentence,  as  of  the  whole  sum  and  body  thereof, 
unless  we  first  of  all  prove  that  it  was  the  drift,  scope,  and 
purpose  of  Almighty  God  in  Holy  Scripture  to  comprise  all 
things  which  man  may  practise. 

[6.]  But  admit  this,  and  mark,  I  beseech  you,  what  would 
follow.  God  in  delivering  Scripture  to  his  Church  should 
clean  have  abrogated  amongst  them  the  law  of  nature ;  which 
is  an  infallible  knowledge  imprinted  in  the  minds  of  all  the 
children  of  men,  whereby  both  general  principles  for  directing 
of  human  actions  are  comprehended,  and  conclusions  derived 
from  them ;  upon  which  conclusions  groweth  in  particularity 
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the  choice  of  good  and  evil  in  the  daily  affairs  of  this  life,  bookil 
Admit  this,  and  what  shall  the  Scripture  be  but  a  snare  and  !^:^J^ 
a  torment  to  weak  consciences,  filling  them  with  infinite 
perplexities,  scrupulosities,  doubts  insoluble,  and  extreme 
despairs^  ?  Not  that  the  Scripture  itself  doth  cause  any  such 
thing,  (for  it  tendeth  to  the  clean  contrary,  and  the  fruit 
thereof  is  resolute  assurance  and  certainty  in  that  it  teacheth,) 
but  the  necessities  of  this  life  urging  men  to  do  that  which 
the  light  of  nature,  common  discretion  and  judgment  of  itself 
directeth  them  unto ;  on  the  other  side,  this  doctrine  teaching 
them  that  so  to  do  were  to  sin  against  their  own  souls,  and 
that  they  put  forth  their  hands  to  iniquity  whatsoever  they  go 
about  and  have  not  first  the  sacred  Scripture  of  God  for 
direction ;  how  can  it  choose  but  bring  the  simple  a  thousand 
times  to  their  wits'  end  ?  how  can  it  choose  but  vex  and 
amaze  them  ?  For  in  every  action  of  conmion  life  to  find  out 
some  sentence  clearly  and  infallibly  setting  before  our  eyes 
what  we  ought  to  do,  (seem  we  in  Scripture  never  so  expert,) 
would  trouble  us  more  than  we  are  aware.  In  weak  and 
tender  minds  we  little  know  what  misery  this  strict  opinion 
would  breed,  besides  the  stops  it  would  make  in  the  whole 
course  of  all  men's  lives  and  actions.  Make  all  things  sin 
which  we  do  by  direction  of  nature's  light,  and  by  the  rule  of 
common  discretion,  without  thinking  at  all  upon  Scripture  ; 
admit  this  position,  and  parents  shall  cause  their  children  to 
sin,  as  oft  as  they  cause  them  to  do  any  thing,  before  they 
come  to  years  of  capacity  and  be  ripe  for  knowledge  in  the 
Scripture  :  admit  this,  and  it  shall  not  be  with  masters  as  it 
was  with  him  in  the  Gospel,  but  servants  being  commanded 
to  go  *  shall  stand  still,  till  they  have  their  errand  warranted 
unto  them  by  Scripture.  Which  as  it  standeth  with  Christian 
duty  in  some  cases,  so  in  common  affairs  to  require  it  were 
most  unfit. 

[7.]  Two  opinions  therefore  there  are  concerning  suflSciency 
of  Holy  Scripture,  each  extremely  opposite  unto  the  other, 
and  both  repugnant  unto  truth.     The  schools  of  Rome  tea<jh 

*  **  Where  this  doctrine  is  accused  "  remedy,  it  must  need  be  that  it 

"  of   bringing  men   to  despair,   it  "  bringeth  comfort  and  joy  to  the 

"  hath  wrong.     For  when  doubting  **  conscience  of  man."     1 .  C.  lib. 

"is    the  way  to    despair,   against  ii.  p.  61. 

"  which  this  doctrine  offereth  the  «  Luke  vii.  8. 
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BooKiL    Scripture  to  be  so  unsufficient,  as  if,  except  traditions  were' 
^''.  added,  it  did  not  contain  all  revealed  and  snpematoral  trotli, 
which  absolutely  is  necessary  for  the  children  of  men  in  this 
fife  to  know  that  they  may  in  the  next  be  saved*     Others 
justly  condenming  this  opinion  grow  likewise  unto  a  danger- 
ous extremity,  as  if  Scripture  did  not  only  contain  all  things 
in  that  kind  necessary,  but  all  things  simply,  and  in  such 
sort  that  to  do  any  thing  according  to  any  other  law  were  not 
only  unnecessary  but  even  opposite  unto  salvation,  unlawful 
and  sinful.     Whatsoever  is  spoken  of  God  or  things  apper- 
taining to  Grod  otherwise  than  as  the  truth  is,  though  it  seem 
an  honour  it  is  an  injury.     And  as  incredible  praises  given 
unto  men  do  often  abate  and  impair  the  credit  of  their  de- 
served conmiendation ;  so  we  must  likewise  take  great  heed^ 
lest  in  attributing  unto  Scripture  more  than  it  can  have,  the 
incredibility  of  that  do  cause  even  those  things  which  indeed 
it  hath  most  abundantly  to  be  less  reverently  esteemed.     I 
therefore  leave  it  to  themselves  to  consider,  whether  they 
have  in  this  first  point  or  not  overshot  themselves;    which 
Crod  doth  know  is  quickly  done,  even  when  our  meaning 
is  most  sincere,  as  I  am  verily  persuaded  theirs  in  this 
case  was. 


THE  THIRD  BOOK. 

OONCERNINO  THEIR  SECOND  ASSERTION^  THAT  IN  SCRIPTURE  THERB 
MUST  BE  OF  NECESSITY  CONTAINED  A  FORM  OF  CHURCH  POLITY, 
THE  LAWS  WHEREOF  MAY  IN  NOWISE  BE  ALTERED. 


THE  MATTER  CONTAINED  IN  THIS  THIRD  BOOK. 

I.  What  the  Church  is,  and  in  what  respect  Laws  of  Polity  are  thereunto 

necessarily  required. 

II.  Whether  it  he  necessary  that  some  particular  Form  of  Church  Polity 

be  set  down  in  Scripture,  sith  the  things  that  belong  particularly 
to  any  such  Form  are  not  of  necessity  to  Salvation, 

III.  That  matters  of  Church  Polity  are  different  from  matters  of  Faith  and 

Salvation,  and  that  they  themselves  so  teach  which  are  our  reprovers 
for  so  teaching. 

IV.  That  hereby  we  take  not  from  Scripture  any  thing  which  thereunto 

with  the  soundness  of  truth  may  be  given. 
y.  Their  meaning  who  first  urged  against  the  Polity  of  the  Church  of 
England,  that  nothing  ought  to  be  established  in  the  Church  more 
than  is  commanded  by  the  Word  of  God. 

VI.  How  great  injury  men  by  so  thinking  should  offer  unto  all  the 

Churches  of  God. 

VI I.  A  shift  notwithstanding  to  muntain  it,  by  interpreting  commanded, 

as  though  it  were  meant  that  greater  things  only  ought  to  be  found 
set  down  in  Scripture  particularly,  and  lesser  framed  by  the  general 
rules  of  Scripture. 

VIII.  Another  device  to  defend  the  same,  by  expounding  commanded,  as 
if  it  did  signify  grounded  on  Scnpture,  and  were  opposed  to  things 
found  out  by  light  of  natural  reason  only. 

IX.  How  Laws  for  the  Polity  of  the  Church  may  be  made  by  the  advice 

of  men,  and  how  those  Laws  being  not  repugnant  to  the  Word  of 
God  are  approved  in  his  sight. 

X.  That  neither  God's  being  the  Author  of  Laws,  nor  yet  his  committing 

of  them  to  Scripture,  is  any  reason  sufficient  to  prove  that  they 
admit  no  addition  or  change. 
XL  Whether  Christ  must  needs  intend  Laws  unchangeable  altogether, 
or  have  forbidden  any  where  to  make  any  other  Law  than  himself 
did  deliver. 
HOOKER,  VOL.  1.  Z 
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BOOK  ra.  I.  ALBEIT  the  substance  of  those  controversies  whereinto 
*'*'*'  we  have  begun  to  wade  be  rather  of  outward  things  apper- 


^»»t  the  taining  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  than  of  any  thing  wherein 
and  in  '  the  nature  and  being  of  the  Church  consisteth,  yet  because 
BTOrt  Laws  ^^®  subject  or  matter  which  this  position  concemeth  is,  A  JFbrm 
of  Polity  of  Church  Government  or  Church  Polity,  it  therefore  behoveth 
unto  n^t-  ^^  ^^  ^^^  forth  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  Church,  as  is 
»nlyi«-  requisite  for  men's  more  clear  and  plain  understanding  in 
what  respect  Laws  of  Polity  or  Government  are  necessary 
thereunto. 

[2.]  That  Church  of  Christ,  which  we  properly  term  his 
body  mystical,  can  be  but  one ;  neither  can  that  one  be 
sensibly  discerned  by  any  man,  inasmuch  as  the  parts  thereof 
are  some  in  heaven  already  with  Christ,  and  the  rest  that  are 
on  earth  (albeit  their  natural  persons  be  visible)  we  do  not 
discern  under  this  property,  whereby  they  are  truly  and 
infallibly  of  that  body.  Only  our  minds  by  intellectual  conceit 
are  able  to  apprehend,  that  such  a  real  body  there  is,  a  body 
collective,  because  it  containeth  an  huge  multitude ;  a  body 
mystical,  because  the  mystery  of  their  conjunction  is  removed 
altogether  from  sense.  Whatsoever  we  read  in  Scripture 
concerning  the  endless  love  and  the  saving  mercy  which  God 
sheweth  towards  his  Church,  the  only  proper  subject  thereof 
is  this  Church.  Concerning  this  flock  it  is  that  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  hath  promised,  ''  I  give  unto  them  eternal  life,  and 
''  they  shall  never  perish,  neither  shall  any  pluck  them  out 
'^  of  my  hands  '.''  They  who  are  of  this  society  have  such 
marks  and  notes  of  distinction  from  all  others,  as  are  not 
object  unto  our  sense ;  only  unto  God,  who  seeth  their  hearts 
and  understandeth  all  their  secret  cogitations,  unto  him  they 
are  clear  and  manifest.  All  men  knew  Nathanael  to  be  an 
Israelite.  But  our  Saviour  piercing  deeper  giveth  further 
testimony  of  him  than  men  could  have  done  with  such 
certainty  as  he  did,  ''  Behold  indeed  an  Israelite  in  whom  is 
'^  no  guile  ^.''  If  we  profess,  as  Peter  did^,  that  we  love  the 
Lord,  and  profess  it  in  the  hearing  of  men,  charity  is  prone  to 
believe  all  things,  and  therefore  charitable  men  are  likely  to 
think  we  do  so,  as  long  as  they  see  no  proof  to  the  contrary. 
1  John  z.  38.  2  John  i.  47.  ^  John  zxi.  15. 
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But  that  our  love  is  sound  and  sincere,  that  it  cometh  from  book  ui. 

Ch.  L  3,  4. 


''a  pure  heart  and  a  good  conscience  and  a  faith  unfeigned^/' 
who  can  pronounce,  saving  only  the  Searcher  of  all  men^s 
hearts,  who  alone  intuitively  doth  know  in  this  kind  who 
are  His? 

[3.]  And  as  those  everlasting  promises  of  love,  mercy,  and 
blessedness  belong  to  the  mystical  Church ;  even  so  on  the 
other  side  when  we  read  of  any  duty  which  the  Church  of 
God  is  bound  unto,  the  Church  whom  this  doth  concern 
is  a  sensibly  known  company.  And  this  visible  Church 
in  like  sort  is  but.  one,  continued  from  the  first  beginning  of 
the  world  to  the  last  end.  Which  company  being  divided 
into  two  moieties,  the  one  before,  the  other  since  the  coming 
of  Christ ;  that  part,  which  since  the  coming  of  Christ  partly 
hath  embraced  and  partly  sljall  hereafter  embrace  the  Christ- 
ian Religion,  we  term  as  by  a  more  proper  name  the  Church 
of  Christ.  And  therefore  the  Apostle  affirmeth  plainly  of  all 
men  Christian^,  that  be  they  Jews  or  Gentiles,  bond  or  free, 
they  are  all  incorporated  into  one  company,  they  all  make  but 
one  hody^.  The  unity  of  which  visible  body  and  Church 
of  Christ  consisteth  in  that  uniformity  which  all  several 
persons  thereunto  belonging  have,  by  reason  of  that  one 
Lord  whose  servants  they  all  profess  themselves,  that  one 
Faith  which  they  all  acknowledge,  that  one  Baptism  where- 
with they  are  all  initiated  7. 

[4.]  The  visible  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  is  therefore  one, 
in  outward  profession  of  those  things,  which  supematurally 
appertain  to  the  very  essence  of  Christianity,  and  are  neces- 
sarily required  in  every  particular  Christian  man.  ^^  Let  all 
''  the  house  of  Israel  know  for  certainty,"  saith  Peter,  "  that 
"  God  hath  made  him  both  Lord  and  Christ,  even  this  Jesus 
''  whom  you  have  crucified^."  Christians  therefore  they  are 
not,  which  call  not  him  their  Master  and  Lord^.  And  from 
hence  it  came  that  first  at  Antioch,  and  afterwards  throughout 
the  whole  world,  all   that   are   of  the  Church  visible  were 

4  1  Tim.  i.  5.  "  body."    Ephes.  iii.  6.     Vide  Th. 

*  I  Cor.  xii.  13.  p.  3.  q.  7.  art.  3.  [should  it  not  be 

«  "That  he  might  reconcile  both  "  g.  8.  art.  3 ?"] 

"  unto  God  in  one  body."    fiphee.  '  [Ephes.  iv.  5.] 

ii.  16.     "  lliat  the  Gentiles  should  8  Acts  ii.  36. 

"  be  inheritors  also,  and  of  the  same  ^  John  xiii.  13  ^  Col.  iii.  24.  iv.  I. 

Z  2 


:til&;  "JBuaxL  VTA  sr»f!&;iift  nui  ztimiHtf.  znz  ^l  'jut  sxanatSBML  if 

feff^  arm.  v,  >5^  tfl«r  Lr.rL     T!i:»  iiai»sif  -Si  ±x«SKe.  ami 

*^  «w<5r  k-Zitfii  j^.<x  wZI  tkitk  ^liac  he  iiCa  Gc-«i  2^-^  serrae-  -.* 

^  T>  BLST  tiiiisi  <!all  Vy  mimi  hijv  I  t»^Id  to«  ^is&isntttsBid  of 

2,>^    Br:::  o«ir  TMJitfrg  of  J<9ik  Ckss   t&e^  LiTcd  s  not 

CBt&,  wta^  Clizkt  bath  pcziiii&ed  icati>  the  wi»&L  T> 
skw  that  tbi^  ac;^  of  P^Tsazzccs  cr-nrrnaaed  iz&  CfektBSs2]ry 
hith-M  hrjw  zlkt  Spcit  of  Chrst  ^fieakstk,  "^  Tkn  kK|W5^ 
**  BCT  naaK*,  xihI  tikoa  kaet  iKt  dmied  bit  &Edl  -^.^  Cc«- 
ccnon^  wikkik  fahfa,  ^  the  nik  thereof,"  aitk  TertsQia, 
^  is  onK  ab>ijK&,  tnuDr/TaUe,  aod  oo  wzr  pctsabk  \f>  be  lupcto- 
^  feaoed  aaev  «.^  What  nzle  that  k  he  dieveth  fcj  iclieKsiig' 
thrise  fgiw  artkks  <>f  Christsan  bdkf.  And  hefere  TertiiDBiiy 
Intwy ;  ^  Tlk(  Cfaordi  tfaoogh  seattered  throogh  the  whc4e 
^  worid  tmto  the  atmost  boidos  of  the  earth,  hath  fiom 
^tbe  Aprjstka  and  their  di9ei{Jes  receiTed  befief^^'     Tike 

>*  I  Cor.  L  3,|.  Vide  ct  Tadtno^ 
fib«  AmaL  rr,  ^e.  44.  -  '^  Xero  qaat- 
'^  wtMmm%  yctLiM  aJedt  qmi  per 
'^  iagptia^  hmios  ml^iM  Qsnitxum 
**  mOahat.  KjmM  mxcion  qui 
^  ChnxUMy  qmTibeno  bnperitaiite 

^pcr  i««>ciiritfiir«D  Poatraoi  R2a-  ytynAariat^a  ry . . ,  yWrm, 

'^  tom  tup^Cdo  affectu  cnt.     Re-  And  c  m :  T«mp  nfr  nmv, 

^  fnmvpte  in  pnesenf  rritiahfltt  «po«^a|MF,  f  eocXiyrM,  cmv^  ^ « 

"  MijMitCjUo  iiirius  emmpeboty  Don  rf  aow^y  ^guypn'ny  !*■  i|m\mi  ^ 

'^  modo  (i<r  Jndaeam,  origipem  ejus  ^Wvct,  wr  «  •Uam  w—wa* 

'^  naliy  led   per  urbcm  cuam,  quo  o|iou»r  mtrrma.  rovrois,  wr  |u^^ 

'^  dmcta  oo^qae  atrocta  ant  pa*  j^ip  cm  npr  «rnp  cj^wa  '°^p^ 

**  deoda  confloont  ceiebnuitiirqiie.''  m    uip^immi   rmSrm   gywrwat 

^IJohoxT.Jl.  dt£a<mica«v^MdAi«iF,«ircr«T« 

'^  John  xri.  3.  4.  mamifUwti ....  cm  «frr  o  raw  hm 

^  ^^puc.  ii.  13.  r&r  or  Xiyy^  tw  ^  rmr  nid^vi 

14  TertalL  de  Virgin.  Vdand.  [c.  wpoformrwrn  mpa  rovrar  ^pci.  . 

I :  **  Regola  quidem  fidei  una  om-  oSrt  6  aa^rr^  iw  rm  X^yw  ikmrrm 

^  moo  est,  aoU  immobilis  et  irre-  nrsmMAoov.] 
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parts  of  which  belief  he  also  reciteth,  in  substance  the  very  book  in. 

same  with  Tertullian,  and  thereupon  inferreth,  "  This  faith ^ 

'^  the  Church  being  spread  far  and  wide  preserveth  as  if  one 
''  house  did  contain  them :  these  things  it  equally  embraceth^ 
^'  as  though  it  had  even  one  soul,  one  heart,  and  no  more : 
"  it  publisheth,  teacheth  and  delivereth  these  things  with 
''  uniform  consent,  as  if  God  had  given  it  but  one  only 
"  tongue  wherewith  to  speak.  He  which  amongst  the  guides 
^'  of  the  Church  is  best  able  to  speak  uttereth  no  more  than 
"  this,  and  less  than  this  the  most  simple  doth  not  utter,*' 
when  they  make  profession  of  their  faith. 

[6.]  Now  although  we  know  the  Christian  faith  and  allow 
of  it,  yet  in  this  respect  we  are  but  entering;  entered  we 
are  not  into  the  visible  Church  before  our  admittance  by 
the  door  of  Baptism.  Wherefore  immediately  upon  the 
acknowledgment  of  Christian  faith,  the  Eunuch  (we  see) 
was  baptized  by  Philip  ^^,  Paul  by  Ananias  ^7^  by  Peter  an 
huge  multitude  containing  three  thousand  souls  i^,  which 
being  once  baptized  were  reckoned  in  the  number  of  souls 
added  to  the  visible  Church. 

[7.]  As  for  those  virtues  that  belong  unto  moral  righteous- 
ness and  honesty  of  life,  we  do  not  mention  them,  because 
they  are  not  proper  unto  Christian  men,  as  they  are  Christian, 
but  do  concern  them  as  they  are  men.  True  it  is,  the  want 
of  these  virtues  excludeth  from  salvation* 9,     So  doth  much 

!•  Acta  viii.  38.  Ibid.   p.  13  :    "  The  very  cause 

17  Acts  zxii.  16.  **  why  good  workes  cannot  justify 

1^  Acts  ii.  41.  "  is  for  that  evell  workes  do  exclude 

1»  [Chr.  Letter,  p.  8:  "Whether  "from  salvation:    and    the  most 

"  you  mean ....  that  morall  virtues  "  righteous  in  some  things  offend. 

**  are  any  where  rightlie  taught  but  "  Vid.   Philon.  p.  205."     (ft  yhp 

"  in  holy  Scripture  :  or  that  where^  ^vKTjOeirj  6  Oths  diKaa-ai  ry  6vriT^ 

'*  soever  they  be  taught,  they  be  of  x'^pU    fXcov,     rffv    Kara^iixdCovaap 

**  such  necessitie,  that  the  wante  of  ^ri(t>ov  oian,  firjliivds  avOp^n^v  rhp 

"  them  exclude  from  salvation,  and  ottA  yfvfcrttot  p^xP*^    rtXfvrrjs  filov 

**  what  Scripture  approveth  such  a  airraivrov  cf  iavrov  ^pafiSwos,  dWit 

"  saying  F**  rov  fitv  (Kova-iois,  rov  W   oKovoriots 

Hooker,  MS.  note:  "A  doctrine  xPV^^t^^^^^   '■°*^  ••'  irocrlv  8X10-^ 

"  which  would  well  have  pleased  futatv.) 

"  Caligula,  Nero,  and  such  other  And  again,  ibid. :   "  The  workes 

"  monsters  to  hear.    Had  the  apo-  "  of  heathen  men   not  acceptable 

"  sties  taught  this  it  might  have  ad-  "  propter  pravum  agendi  princtpium, 

**  vanced  them  happily  to  honour.  "  Vide Eucher."  ("Licet  dicere,Phi- 

**  The  contrary  doctrine  hath  cost  "  losophiae  alios  nomen  usurpasse, 

'*  many  saints  and   martyrs  their  "  nos  vitam.    Etenim,  qualia  ab  his 

"  lives."  "  dan  possunt  praecepta  vivendi  ? 
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BOOK  m.  more  the  absence  of  inward  belief  of  heart ;  so  doth  despair 

and  lack  of  hope ;  so  emptiness  of  Christian  love  and  charity. 

But  we  speak  now  of  the  visible  Church,  whose  children  are 
signed  with  this  mark,  "  One  Lord,  one  Faith,  one  Baptism/^ 
In  whomsoever  these  things  are,  the  Church  doth  acknowledge 
them  for  her  children ;  them  onlj  she  holdeth  for  aliens  and 
strangers,  in  whom  these  things  are  not  found.  For  want  of 
these  it  is  that  Saracens,  Jews,  and  Infidels  are  excluded  out 
of  the  bounds  of  the  Church.  Others  we  may  not  deny  to 
be  of  the  visible  Church,  as  long  as  these  things  are  not 
wanting  in  them.  For  apparent  it  is,  that  all  men  are  oS. 
necessity  either  Christians  or  not  Christians.  K  by  external 
profession  they  be  Christians,  then  are  they  of  the  visible 
Church  of  Christ :  and  Christians  by  external  profession  they 
are  all,  whose  mark  of  recognizance  hath  in  it  those  things 
which  we  have  mentioned,  yea,  although  they  be  impious 
idolaters,  wicked  heretics,  persons  excommunicable,  yea,  and 
cast  out  for  notorious  improbity.  Such  withal  we  deny  not 
to  be  the  imps  and  limbs  of  Satan,  even  as  long  as  they 
continue  such. 

[8.]  Is  it  then  possible,  that  the  selfsame  men  should  belong 
both  to  the  synagogue  of  Satan  and  to  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  ?  Unto  that  Church  which  is  his  mystical  body,  not 
possible ;  because  that  body  consisteth  of  none  but  only  true 
Israelites,  true  sons  of  Abraham,  true  servants  and  saints  of 
God.  Howbeit  of  the  visible  body  and  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  those  may  be  and  oftentimes  are,  in  respect  of  the 
-main  parts  of  their  outward  profession,  who  in  regard  of  their 
•  inward  disposition  of  mind,  yea,  of  external  conversation^ 
yea,  even  of  some  parts  of  their  very  profession^  are  most 
worthily  both  hateful  in  the  sight  of  God  himself,  and  in 
the  eyes  of  the  sounder  part  of  the  visible  Church  most 
execrable.     Our  Saviour  therefore  compareth  the  kingdom  of 

**  CauMm    nesciunt  :     iffnorantes  "  stinentia  vitiorum.'*      Epist.   ad 

*'  enim  Deum,  et  statim  ab  exordio  Valerian,  in  Bibl.  Patr.  Colon.  1618. 

"  justitise  declinantes,  conaequenti  t.  iv.  p.  777.) 
"  m  cstera  feruntur  errore.     Sic        And    again,    ibid.  :      ''  Morall 

**  fit  poetea,  ut  studiorum  talium  "  workes  done  in  fiiith,  hope  and 

"  finis  sit  vanitas.    Siqui  apud  illos  "  charitie  are  accepted  and  rewarded 

**  honestiora  deiiniunt,  hnic  jactan-  ''  with  God»  the  want  thereof  pun- 

"  tiae  desenriunt,  huic  laborant :  ita  "  iahed  widi  eternal  death.     Noe 

"  apud  eof  non  est  vacua  ntiis  ab-  "  fornicator,  adulterer,  fte/*] 
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heaven  to  a  net,  whereunto  all  which  cometh  neither  is  nor  book  tsl 

seemeth  fish^^ :  his  Church  he  compareth  unto  a  field,  where '■ 

tares  manifestly  known  and  seen  by  all  men  do  grow  inter- 
mingled with  good  com^',  and  even  so  shall  continue  till  the 
jSnal  consummation  of  the  world.  God  hath  had  ever  and 
ever  shall  have  some  Church  visible  upon  earth.  When  the 
people  of  God  worshipped  the  calf  in  the  wilderness  ^^^ ;  when 
they  adored  the  brazen  serpent ^^  .  when  they  served  the  gods 
of  nations ;  when  they  bowed  their  knees  to  Baal  ^4 ;  when 
they  burnt  incense  and  oflTered  sacrifice  unto  idols  ^^ :  true  it 
is,  the  wrath  of  God  was  most  fiercely  inflamed  against  them> 
their  prophets  justly  condemned  them,  as  an  adulterous  seed^^ 
and  a  wicked  generation  of  miscreants,  which  had  forsaken 
the  living  God"^7^  and  of  him  were  likewise  forsaken^®,  in 
respect  of  that  singular  mercy  wherewith  he  kindly  and 
lovingly  embraced  his  faithful  children.  Howbeit  retaining 
the  law  of  God  and  the  holy  seal  of  his  covenant,  the  sheep 
of  his  visible  flock  they  continued  even  in  the  depth  of  their 
disobedience  and  rebellion  ^9.  Wherefore  not  only  amongst 
them  God  always  had  his  Church,  because  he  had  thousands 
which  never  bowed  their  knees  to  Baal^^;  but  whose  knees 
were  bowed  imto  Baal,  even  they  were  also  of  the  visible 
Church  of  God.  Nor  did  the  Prophet  so  complain,  as  if  that 
Church  had  been  quite  and  clean  extinguished ;  but  he  took 
it  as  though  there  had  not  been  remaining  in  the  world  any 
besides  himself,  that  carried  a  true  and  an  upright  heart 
towards  God  with  care  to  serve  him  according  unto  his 
holy  will. 

[9.]  For  lack  of  diligent  observing  the  difierence,  first 
between  the  Church  of  (Jrod  mystical  and  visible,  then  between 
the  visible  sound  and  corrupted,  sometimes  more,  sometimes 
less,  the  oversights  are  neither  few  nor  light  that  have  been 
committed.  This  deceiveth  them,  and  nothing  else,  who 
think  that  in  the  time  of  the  first  world  the  family  of  Noah 
did  contain   all  that  were  of  the  visible   Church  of  God. 

20  Matt.  xiii.  47.  ^6  iga.  Ivii.  3. 

21  Matt.  xiii.  34.  27  Isa.  i.  4. 

22  Exod.  xxxii ;  Ps.  cvi.  19,  30.  28  Jsa.  Ix.  15. 

23  2  Kinffs  xviii.  4.  2»  Jer.  xiii.  11. 

24  Jer.  XI.  13.  ^  I  Kings  xix.  18. 
2ft  2  Kings  xxii.  17. 
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BTOK  ra.  From  hence  it  grew,  and  from  no  other  cause  in  the  world/ 
that  the  African  bishops  in  the  council  of  Carthage  3',  know- 
ing how  the  administration  of  baptism  belongeth  only  to  the 
Church  of  Christ,  and  supposing  that  heretics  which  were 
apparently  severed  from  the  sound  believing  Church  could 
not  possibly  be  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  thought  it 
utterly  against  reason,  that  baptism  administered  by  men  of 
corrupt  belief  should  be  accounted  as  a  sacrament.  And 
therefore  in  maintenance  of  rebaptization  their  arguments  are 
built  upon  the  fore-alleged  ground  ^2,  "  That  heretics  are 
''  not  at  all  any  part  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  Our  Saviour 
''  foimded  his  Church  on  a  rock,  and  not  upon  heresy^. 
''  Power  of  baptizing  he  gave  to  his  Apostles,  unto  heretics 
''  he  gave  it  not^*.  Wherefore  they  that  are  without  the 
''  Church,  and  oppose  themselves  against  Christ,  do  but 
'^  scatter  His  sheep  and  flock,  without  the  Church  baptize 
''  they  cannot.'*  Again,  '^  Are  heretics  Christians  or  are  they 
''  not  ?  K  they  be  Christians,  wherefore  remain  they  not 
''  in  God's  Church  ?  K  they  be  no  Christians,  how  make  they 
''  Christians  ?  Or  to  what  purpose  shall  those  words  of  the 
^'  Lord  serve :  '  He  which  is  not  with  me  is  against  me  / 
''  and,  '  He  which  gathereth  not  with  me  scattereth^*  V 
"  Wherefore  evident  it  is,  that  upon  misbegotten  children  and 
''  the  brood  of  Antichrist  without  rebaptization  the  Holy 
''  Ghost  cannot  descend^^.''  But  none  in  this  case  so  earnest 
as  Cyprian37 :  ''  I  know  no  baptism  but  one,  and  that  in  the 

>i   [A.  D.  256.]  ''  Christiani    non    sunt,    quomodo 
^  Fortunat.    in    Concil.     Car.  "  Christianos    faciunt  ?     aut    quo 
[''Jesus  Christus,  Dominus  et  Deus  "  pertinebit  sermo  Domini  dicenti8» 
*'  noster,   Dei  Patris  et  Creatoris  "  Qui  non  est  mecum  adversus  me 
"  Filius,   super   petram   sedificavit  '*  est,  et  qui  non  mecum  coUi^t 
''  Ecclesiam  suam,  non  super  hse-  "  spargit  ?  Unde  constat,  super  filioe 
''  resin;    et  potestatem  baptizandi  "  alienos  et  soboles  Antichnsti  Spi- 
"  Episcopis   dedit,  non   hsereticis.  "  ritum  Sanctum  per  manus  impoei- 
*'  Quare  qui  extra  Ecclesiam  sunt,  *'  tionem  tantummodo   non   posse 
''et  contra  Christum  stantes  oves  " descendere."] 
« ejus  et  giegem  spargunt,  bapti-  ^  [Not    Cyprian,    but   another 
''  sare  foris  non  possunt."  t.  i.  233.  Csecilius,  Bishop  of  Bilta  in  Mann- 
ed. Fell.]  tania,  ibid.  230 :  "  Ego  unum  bap- 
^  Matt.yii.  34.  zvi.  i8.  "  tisma  in   Ecclesia  sola  scio,  et 
^  Matt,  xxviii.  19.  ''  extra  Ecclesiam  nullum.    Hie  erit 
^  Matt.  xii.  30.  "  unum,  ubi  spes  vera  est  et  fides 
^  Secundinus  in  eodem  Concil.  "  certa.    Sic  enim  scriptum  est : 
pibid.  p.  234 :  *'  Haeretid  Christian!  *'  *  Una  fides,  una  spes,  unum  bap- 
"  sunt,  an  non  ?  Si  Christiani  sunt,  "  tisma,'  non  apud  hiereticos,  uoi 
''  cur  in  Ecclesia  Dei  non  sunt?   Si  "  spes  nuUa  est,  et  fides  fidsa»  ubi 
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'^  Church  only ;  none  without  the  Church,  where  he  that  book  m. 
''  doth  cast  out  the  devil  hath  the  devil :  he  doth  examine 
^^  about  belief  whose  lips  and  words  do  breathe  forth  a  canker; 
"  the  faithless  doth  offer  the  articles  of  faith ;  a  wicked 
''  creature  forgiveth  wickedness ;  in  the  name  of  Christ 
^'  Antichrist  signeth ;  he  which  is  cursed  of  God  blesseth ; 
^^  a  dead  carrion  promiseth  life ;  a  man  impeaceable  giveth 
''  peace ;  a  blasphemer  calleth  upon  the  name  of  God ;  a 
''  profane  person  doth  exercise  priesthood ;  a  sacrilegious 
''  wretch  doth  prepare  the  altar ;  and  in  the  neck  of  all 
"  these  that  evil  also  cometh,  the  Eucharist  a  very  bishop  of 
^'  the  devil  doth  presume  to  consecrate/'  All  this  was  true, 
but  not  sufficient  to  prove  that  heretics  were  in  no  sort  any 
part  of  the  visible  church  of  Christ,  and  consequently  their 
baptism  no  baptism.  This  opinion  therefore  was  afterwards 
both  condemned  by  a  better  advised  council^^^  and  also 
revoked  by  the  chiefest  of  the  authors  thereof  themselves, 
[lo.]  What  is  but  only  the  selfsame  error  and  misconceitj 


"  omnia  per  mendacium  aguntur, 
'*  ubi  exorcizat  daemoniacus ;  sacra- 
'*  mentum  interrogat  cujus  os  et 
"  verba  cancer  emittunt :  fidem  dat 
**  infidelis ;  veniam  delictorum  tri- 
**  buit  sceleralus ;  in  nomine  Christi 
*'  tingit  Antichristus  ;  benedicit  a 
*'  Deo  maledictus ;  vitam  pollicetur 
"  mortuus ;  pacem  dat  impacificua ; 
"  Deum  invocat  blasphemus  ;  sa- 
"  cerdotium  administrat  prophanus ; 
**  ponit  altare  sacrilegus.  Ad  haec 
"  omnia  accedit  et  illud  malum,  ut 
"  antistites  Diaboli  audeant  Eucha- 
"  ristiam  facere."] 

38  In  Concilio  Nicaeno.  Vide 
Hieron.  Dial.  adv.  Lucifer,  [ii.  146. 
The  genuine  canons  of  the  council 
of  Nice  contain  no  express  general 
enactment  on  this  pomt :  only  the 
8th  canon  exempts  the  Novatians 
from  rebaptization,  the  i  oth  imposes 
it  on  the  followers  of  Paul  of  Sa- 
mosata.  The  principle  however,  for 
which  Hooker  contends,  is  plainly 
implied  in  these  two  enactments. 
See  Routh,  Scriptorum  Ecclesiasti- 
corum  Opuscula,  p.  359, 366.  The 
7th  canon  of  Constantinople  is  more 
express :  but  its  genmneness  is 
doubted :  however  it  may  safely  be 


appealed  to  for  the  practice  of  the 
orthodox  church  in  that  age,  ibid. 
379>  450'  The  passage  from  St« 
Jerome  is  as  follows :  **  Ck)natus  est 
"  beatus  C3rprianus  contritos  lacus 
'*  fugere,  nee  bibere  de  aquaaliena; 
"  et  idcirco  hsereticorum  baptisma 
**  reprobans,  ad  Stephanum  tunc 
"  Romans  urbis  Episcopum,  qui  a 
''  beato  Petro  vigesimus  sextus  fuit, 
"  super  hac  re  Africanam  s3moduin 
"  direxit :  sed  conatus  ejus  frustra 
"  fuit.  Deninue  illi  ipsi  episcopi,  qui 
''  rebaptizanaos  haereticos  cum  eo 
"  statuerant,  ad  antiquam  consuetu- 
'*  dinem  revoluti,  novtun  emisere 
"  decretum."  (But  see  the  viiith 
canon  of  the  council  of  Aries,  (A.D. 
314.)  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Routh,  Re- 
uquise  Sacrse,  III.  137.  and  his  note 
there,  which  seems  to  prove  that 
St.  Jerome  did  not  mean  a  formal 
repeal  of  St.  Cyprian's  rule,  but  a 
discontinuance  of  it  in  practice, 
sanctioned  as  we  know  by  St. 
Augustin,  who  was  Jerome's  con- 
temporary.) And.  p.  147.  A.  "Syn- 

''  oaus  ^uoque  Nicsena omnes 

"  hsereticos  suscepit,  exceptis  Pauli 
**  Samosateni  discipulia."] 
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BOOK  in.  wherewith  others  being  at  this  day  likewise  possessed^  they 

ask  us  where  our  Church  did  lurk,  in  what  cave  of  the  earth 

it  slept  for  so  many  hundreds  of  years  together  before  the 
birth  of  Martin  Luther?  As  if  we  were  of  opinion  that 
Luther  did  erect  a  New  Church  of  Christ.  No,  the  Church 
of  Christ  which  was  from  the  beginning  is  and  continueth 
imto  the  end:  of  which  Church  all  parts  have  not  been 
always  equally  sincere  and  sound.  In  the  days  of  Abia  it 
plainly  appeareth  that  Judah  was  by  many  deg^rees  more  free 
from  pollution  than  Israel,  as  that  solenm  oration  sheweth 
wherein  he  pleadeth  for  the  one  against  the  other  in  this 
wise -^9 :  ^'  O  Jeroboam  and  all  Israel  hear  you  me :  have  ye 
''  not  driven  away  the  priests  of  the  Lord,  the  sons  of  Aaron 
*'  and  the  Levites,  and  have  made  you  priests  like  the  people 
''  of  nations  ?  Whosoever  cometh  to  consecrate  with  a  young 
'^  bullock  and  seven  rams,  the  same  may  be  a  priest  of  them 
''  that  are  no  gods.  But  we  belong  unto  the  Lord  our  God, 
''  and  have  not  forsaken  him ;  and  the  priests  the  sons  of 
"  Aaron  minister  unto  the  Lord  every  morning  and  every 
''  evening  burnt-offerings  and  sweet  incense,  and  the  bread  is 
''  set  in  order  upon  the  pure  table,  and  the  candlestick  of  gold 
*'  with  the  lamps  thereof  to  bum  every  evening ;  for  we  keep 
*'  the  watch  of  the  Lord  our  God,  but  ye  have  forsaken  him  *o.'' 
In  St.  PauFs  time  the  integrity  of  Rome  was  famous ;  Corinth 
many  ways  reproved;  they  of  Galatia  much  more  out  of 
isquare^^  In  St.  John's  time  Ephesus  and  Smyrna  in  far 
better  state  than  Thyatira  and  Pergamus  were  ^2.  W'e  hope 
therefore  that  to  reform  ourselves  if  at  any  time  we  have  done 
amiss^  is  not  to  sever  ourselves  from  the  Church  we  were  of 

M  3  Chron.  xiii.  4, 9, 10, 11.  "  here  conatur Plorimi  (hsere- 

^  [See  the  conclusion  of  Hooker's  "  ticorum)  vivente    adhuc  Joanne 

first  sennon  on  part  of  St.  Jude.]        **  Apostolo  enipenint Angelo 

41  [Rom.  i.  8 ;    i  Cor.  i.  iii — vi ;  "  Ephesi  deserta  charitas  imputa- 

Gal.  i.  6.]  ''  tur :   in  angelo  Pergamense  £c- 

^  Apoc.  ii.  Vide  S.  Hieron.  [ubi  "  clesise,  idolothytorum  eaua,  et 
sup.  146.  "  Apostohs  adhuc  in  se-  **  Nicolaitarum  dfoctrina  reprehen- 
"  culo  Buperstitibus,  adhuc  apud  '' ditur:  itemapudangelum'^hiaty- 
''  Judsram  Christi  sanguine  recenti,  "  rorum,  Hiezabel  mphetissa,  et 
"  phantasms  Domini  corpus  assere-  **  simulacrorum  escse,  et  fomicft- 
''  batur :  Gralatas  ad  observationem  "  tiones  increpantur.  Et  tamen  oni- 
''  legis  traductos  Apostolus  iterum  ''  nes  hos  ad  poenitentiam  Domi- 
**  pulurit :  Corinthios  resurrec-  "  nus  hortatur. . .  non  antem  cogeret 
**  tionem  camis  non  credentes  pluri-  "  poenitere,  si  non  esset  poBnitenti- 
**  bus  argumentis  ad  venun  iter  tra-  *'  Iras  ▼eniam  concetsiinis."} 
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before.  In  the  Chiirch  we  were,  and  we  are  so  still.  Other  book  in. 
difference  between  our  estate  before  and  now  we  know  none  _lJ!l- 
but  only  such  as  we  see  in  Judah ;  which  having  sometime 
been  idolatrous  became  afterwards  more  soundly  religious  by 
renouncing  idolatry  and  superstition.  If  Ephraim  "be  joined 
"  unto  idols/^  the  counsel  of  the  Prophet  is,  "Let  him  alone.'' 
"  If  Israel  play  the  harlot,  let  not  Judah  sin^^/'  « if  it  seem 
"  evil  unto  you/'  saith  Joshua^^,  "to  serve  the  Lord,  choose 
^^  you  this  day  whom  you  will  serve ;  whether  the  gods  whom 
^^  your  fathers  served  beyond  the  flood,  or  the  gods  of  the 
^'  Amorites  in  whose  land  ye  dwell :  but  I  and  mine  house 
"  will  serve  the  Lord."  The  indisposition  therefore  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  to  reform  herself  must  be  no  stay  unto  us 
from  performing  our  duty  to  Gt)d;  even  as  desire  of  retaining 
conformity  with  them  could  be  no  excuse  if  we  did  not  per- 
form that  duty. 

Notwithstanding  so  far  as  lawftdly  we  may,  we  have  held 
and  do  hold  fellowship  with  them.  For  even  as  the  Apostle 
doth  say  of  Israel  that  they  are  in  one  respect  enemies  but  in 
another  beloved  of  God**^ ;  in  like  sort  with  Rome  we  dare 
not  communicate  concerning  sundry  her  gross  and  grievous 
abominations,  yet  touching  those  main  parts  of  Christian  truth 
wherein  they  constantly  still  persist,  we  gladly  acknowledge 
them  to  be  of  the  family  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  our  hearty 
prayer  unto  God  Almighty  is,  that  being  conjoined  so  far 
forth  with  them,  they  may  at  the  length  (if  it  be  his  will)  so 
yield  to  frame  and  reform  themselves,  that  no  distraction 
remain  in  any  thing,  but  that  we  "  all  may  with  one  heart 
"  and  one  mouth  glorify  God  the  Father  of  our  Lord  and 
"  Saviour-^V'  whose  Church  we  are. 

As  there  are  which  make  the  Church  of  Rome  utterly  no 
Church  at  all,  by  reason  of  so  many,  so  g^evous  errors  in  their 
doctrines ;  so  we  have  them  amongst  us,  who  under  pretence 
of  imagined  corruptions  in  our  discipline  do  give  even  as  hard 
a  judgment  of  the  Church  of  England  itself  ^7. 

[i  I.]  But  whatsoever  either  the  one  sort  or  the  other  teacfa^ 
we  must  acknowledge  even  heretics  themselves  to  be,  though 
a  maimed  part,  yet  a  part  of  the  visible  Church.    K  an  infidel 

^  Ho8. iv.  1 7,  IS.      ^  Josh.  xxiv.  15.       ^  Rom.  xi.  28.       ^  Rom.  xv.  6. 
^[SccPrcf.c.viii.i.] 
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BOOKm.  should  pursue  to  death   an  heretic  professing  Christianity, 

'■ — ^  only  for  Christian  profession's  sake,  could  we  deny  unto  him 

the  honour  of  martyrdom  ?  Yet  this  honour  all  men  know 
to  be  proper  imto  the  Church.  Heretics  therefore  are  not 
utterly  cut  off  from  the  visible  Church  of  Christ. 

If  the  Fathers  do  any  where,  as  oftentimes  they  do,  make 
the  true  visible  Church  of  Christ  and  heretical  companies 
opposite ;  they  are  to  be  construed  as  separating  heretics,  not 
altogether  from  the  company  of  believers,  but  from  the  fellow- 
ship of  sound  believers.  For  where  professed  unbelief  is, 
there  can  be  no  visible  Church  of  Christ;  there  may  be, 
where  sound  belief  wanteth.  Infidels  being  clean  without  the 
Church  deny  directly  and  utterly  reject  the  very  principles  of 
Christianity ;  which  heretics  embrace,  and  err  only  by  mis- 
construction :  whereupon  their  opinions,  although  repugnant 
indeed  to  the  principles  of  Christian  faith,  are  notwithstanding 
by  them  held  otherwise,  and  maintained  as  most  consonant 
thereunto.  Wherefore  being  Christians  in  regard  of  the 
general  truth  of  Christ  which  they  openly  profess,  yet  they 
are  by  the  Fathers  every  where  spoken  of  as  men  clean  ex- 
cluded out  of  the  right  believing  Church,  by  reason  of  their 
particular  errors,  for  which  all  that  are  of  a  soimd  belief  must 
needs  condemn  them. 

[la.]  In  this  consideration,  the  answer  of  Calvin  unto  Farel 
concerning  the  children  of  Popish  parents  doth  seem  crazed^^. 
''  Whereas,''  saith  he,  ^'  you  ask  our  judgment  about  a  matter, 
^'  whereof  there  is  doubt  amongst  you,  whether  ministers  of 
^'  our  order  professing  the  pure  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  may 
^'  lawfully  admit  unto  baptism  an  infant  whose  father  is  a 
''  stranger  imto  our  Churches,  and  whose  mother  hath  fallen 
^'  from  us  imto  the  Papacy,  so  that  both  the  parents  are 
^'  popish :  thus  we  have  thought  good  to  answer ;  namely, 
^'  that  it  is  an  absurd  thing  for  us  to  baptize  them  which 


^  Calvin.  Epist.  149.  [p.  173.  ed.  "  Papistae:  ita  respondendom  cen- 

Geney.  1617.    *' Rogas,  liceatne  or-  '^suimuB;    absurdum  esse  ut  eos 

''  dinis  nostri  ministris,  aui  puram  "  baptizemus,   qui  corporis    nostri 

*'  evangelii  doctrinam  prontentur,  ad  *'  membra  censeri  neoueunt.  Qaum 

''  baptismum    admittere    in^Emtem,  ''  in  hoc  ordine  sint  rapistarum  11- 

**  cujus  pater  ab  ecclesiis    nostris  *'  beri,  quomodo  baptismum  illis  ad- 

"  alienus  est,  mater  vero  ad  Papatum  "  ministrare  liceat,  non  videmos.*'] 
"  defedty  ita  ut  parentes  ambo  sint 
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"  cannot  be  reckoned  members  of  our  body.  And  sith  Papists'  book  m. 
"  children  are  such,  we  see  not  how  it  shoidd  be  lawful  to  — '• 
"  minister  baptism  unto  them/'  Sounder  a  great  deal  is  the 
answer  of  the  ecclesiastical  college  of  Geneva  unto  Knox,  who 
having  signified  unto  them,  that  himself  did  not  think  it  law- 
ful to  baptize  bastards  or  the  children  of  idolaters  (he  meaneth 
Papists)  or  of  persons  excommunicate,  till  either  the  parents 
had  by  repentance  submitted  themselves  unto  the  Church,  or 
else  their  children  being  grown  unto  the  years  of  understand- 
ing should  come  and  sue  for  their  own  baptism :  "  For  thus 
"  thinking,^'  saith  he,  '^  I  am  thought  to  be  over-severe,  and 
"  that  not  only  by  them  which  are  popish,  but  even  in  their 
'^  judgments  also  who  think  themselves  maintainers  of  the 
''  truth ^9/'  Master  Knox's  oversight  herein  they  controlled. 
Their  sentence  was,  ^'Wheresoever  the  profession  of  Christ- 
''  ianity  hath  not  utterly  perished  and  been  extinct,  infants 
"  are  beguiled  of  their  right,  if  the  common  seal  be  denied 
*'  them^o.  Which  conclusion  in  itself  is  sound,  although  it 
seemeth  the  ground  is  but  weak  whereupon  they  built  it.  For 
the  reason  which  they  yield  of  their  sentence,  is  this  j  '^  The 
'^  promise  which  God  doth  make  to  the  faithful  concerning 
"  their  seed  reacheth  imto  a  thousand  generations ;  it  resteth 
'^  not  only  in  the  first  degree  of  descent.  Infants  therefore 
"  whose  great-grandfathers  have  been  holy  and  godly,  do  in 
"  that  respect  belong  to  the  body  of  the  church,  although  the 
''  fathers  and  grandfathers  of  whom  they  descend  have  been 
"  apostates :  because  the  tenure  of  the  grace  of  God  which 
''  did  adopt  them  three  hundred  years  ago  and  more  in  their 
"  ancient  predecessors,  cannot  with  justice  be  defeated  and 
"  broken  oflT  by  their  parents'  impiety  coming   between  5*." 

^  Epist.  283.  [Ibid.  p.  441.  "  An  "  Ubicunque  non  prorsus  intercidit, 

"  ad    baptismum    admitti   debeant  "  vel  exlincta  fuit  Christianismi  pro- 

"  spurii,  idololatrarum  et  excommu-  "  fessio,  fraudantur  jure  8uo  infan- 

"  nicatorum  filii,  priusquam  vel  pa-  ''  tes,  si  a  communi  symbolo  arcen- 

••  rentes  per  resipiscentiam  sese  sub-  "  tur." 

"  diderint  Ecclesise,  vel  ii  qui  ex        *'  Calv.  ubi  supra.    **  Imprimis 

"  hujusmodi  prognati  sunt,  baptis-  "  expendere    convenit,  quos  Deus' 

"  mum  petere  possint.     Quia  nego,  "  sua  voce  ad  baptismum  invitet. 

**  plus  aequo  severus  judicor,  non  a  "  Promissio    autem    non    sobolem 

"  solis  Papisticis,  verum  etiam  ab  "  tantum  cujusque  fidelium  in  pri- 

"  iis  qui  sibi  veritatis  patroni  viden-  "  mo  gradu  comprehendit,  sed  in 

•*  tur.**]  "  mille  generationes  extenditur .... 

^  Epist.  285.      [Ibid.  p.  442.  "  Nobis  ergo  minime  dubium  est. 
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BOOK  III.  By  which  reason  of  theirs  althougrh  it  seem  that  all  the  world 
— '  '  '  may  be  baptized,  inasmuch  as  no  man  living  is  a  thousand 
descents  removed  from  Adam  himself,  yet  we  mean  not  at  this 
time  either  to  uphold  or  to  overthrow  it :  only  their  allied 
conclusion  we  embrace,  so  it  be  construed  in  this  sort; 
*'  That  forasmuch  as  men  remain  in  the  visible  Church,  till 
*'  they  utterly  renounce  the  profession  of  Christianity,  we  may 
*'  not  deny  unto  infants  their  right  by  withholding  from  them 
"  the  public  sign  of  holy  baptism,  if  they  be  bom  where  the 
*'  outward  acknowledgment  of  Christianity  is  not  clean  gone 
*'  and  extinguished/'  For  being  in  such  sort  bom,  their 
parents  are  within  the  Church,  and  therefore  their  birth  doth 
give  them  interest  and  right  in  baptism. 

[13.]  Albeit  not  every  error  and  fault,  yet  heresies  and 
crimes  which  are  not  actually  repented  of  and  forsaken, 
exclude  quite  and  clean  from  that  salvation  which  belongeth 
unto  the  mystical  body  of  Christ ;  yea,  they  also  make  a  sepa- 
ration from  the  visible  sound  Church  of  Christ;  altogether 
from  the  visible  Church  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  doth 
sever.  As  for  the  act  of  excommunication,  it  neither  shutteth 
out  from  the  mystical,  nor  clean  from  the  visible,  but  only 
from  fellowship  with  the  visible  in  holy  duties.  With  what 
congmity  then  doth  the  Church  of  Rome  deny,  that  her  ene- 
mies, whom  she  holdeth  always  for  heretics,  do  at  all  apper- 
tain to  the  Church  of  Christ ;  when  her  own  do  freely  grant, 
that  albeit  the  Pope  (as  they  say)  cannot  teach  heresy  nor  pro- 
pound error,  he  may  notwithstanding  himself  worship  idols, 
think  amiss  concerning  matters  of  faith  ^'^,  yea,  give  himself 
unto  acts  diabolical,  even  being  Pope  ?  How  exclude  they  us 
from  being  any  part  of  the  Church  of  Christ  under  the  colour 
and  pretence  of  heresy,  when  they  cannot  but  grant  it  possible 
even  for  him  to  be  as  touching  his  own  personal  persuasion 

"  quin  soboles  ex  piis  et  Sanctis  ata-  was  dated  1553,  this  1559.] 

"vis  progenita,  quamvis  apostatse  ^^  [Harding  ap.  Jewel.  Def.  of 

**  fuerint  avi  et  parentes,  ad  Eccle-  Apol.  633.  ed.  1611.      "  The  Pope 

"  sis  tamen  corpus  pertineant ....  "  may  err  by  personed  error,  in  nis 

"  Quia  iniquum  est,  cum  Deus  ante  "  own  private  judgment,  as  a  man; 

''  annos  trecentos  vel  plures  adopti-  **  and  as  a  particular  Doctor  in  his 

**  one  sua  eos  dignatus  fiierit,  ut  *'  own  opinion :  yet  as  he  is  Pope . . 

**  ()uae  deinde  secuta  est  parentum  "  in  public  judgment,  in  delibera- 

"  impietas  ceelestis  gratise  cursum  "  tion,  and  definitive  sentence,  he 

"  abrumpat."     The   former  letter  "  never  erreth  nor  ever  erred.*'] 
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heretical  ^3,  who  in  their  opinion  not  only  is  of  the  Church,  book  in. 

but  holdeth  the  chiefest  place  of  authority  over  the  same  ? ^ 

But  of  these  things  we  are  not  now  to  dispute.  That  which 
already  we  have  set  down,  is  for  our  present  purpose  sufficient. 
[14.]  By  the  Church  therefore  in  this  question  we  under- 
stand no  other  than  only  the  visible  Church.  For  preserva- 
tion of  Christianity  there  is  not  any  thing  more  needfiil,  than 
that  such  as  are  of  the  visible  Church  have  mutual  fellowship 
and  society  one  with  another.  In  which  consideration,  as  the 
main  body  of  the  sea  being  one,  yet  within  divers  precincts 
hath  divers  names;  so  the  Catholic  Church  is  in  like  sort 
divided  into  a  number  of  distinct  Societies,  every  of  which  is 
termed  a  Church  within  itself.  In  this  sense  the  Church  is 
always  a  visible  society  of  men ;  not  an  assembly,  but  a 
society.  For  although  the  name  of  the  Church  be  given  unto 
Christian  assemblies,  although  any  multitude  of  Christian  men 
congregated  may  be  termed  by  the  name  of  a  Church,  yet 
assemblies  properly  are  rather  things  that  belong  to  a  Church. 
Men  are  assembled  for  performance  of  public  actions ;  which 
actions  being  ended,  the  assembly  dissolveth  itself  and  is  no 
longer  in  being,  whereas  the  Church  which  was  assembled 
doth  no  less  continue  afterwards  than  before.  ^'  Where  but 
'^  three  are,  and  they  of  the  laity  also  (saith  Tertullian),  yet 
^'  there  is  a  Church** :''  that  is  to  say,  a  Christian  assembly. 
But  a  Church,  as  now  we  are  to  imderstand  it,  is  a  Society ; 
that  is,  a  number  of  men  belonging  unto  some  Christian  fellow- 
ship, the  place  and  limits  whereof  are  certain.  That  wherein 
they  have  communion  is  the  public  exercise  of  such  duties  as 
those  mentioned  in  the  Apostles^  Acts,  "  instruction,  breaking 
''  of  bread  and  prayer**.^'  As  therefore  they  that  are  of  the 
mystical  body  of  Christ  have  those  inward  graces  and  virtues, 
whereby  they  differ  from  all  others,  which  are  not  of  the  same 
body ;  again,  whosoever  appertain  to  the  visible  body  of  the 
Church,  they   have   also  the   notes   of  external   profession, 

^  [Alobonsus  de  Caetro  de  Haer.  "  terpretatione  sacrarum  literarum 

i.  4,  ap.  Jewel.  633.    "  Non  dubita-  '*  hallucinari  possit."    This  passage 

"  mus  an   hsereticum  esse,  et  Pa-  was  omitted  m  the  later  editions  of 

"  pam  esse,  coire  in   unum    pos-  the  work.     See  Laud's  Conf.  with 

"  sint Nonenim  credo  Fisher,  p.  263,  264.  ed.  1639.] 

"  idiquem    esse  adeo    impudentem        ^  XertuU.  Exhort,  ad  Ca8tit.[c.y.l 

"  Papse  assentatorem,  ut  ei  tribuere  "  Ubi  ires,  Ecclesia  est,  licet  Laici.^ 
"  hoc  velit,  ut  nee  errare,  nee  to  in-        ^  Acts  ii.  42. 
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BOOK  ni.  whereby  the  world  knoweth  what  they  are  :  after  the  same 

—  manner  even  the  several  societies  of  Christian  men,  unto  every 

of  which  the  name  of  a  Church  is  given  with  addition  betoken- 
ing severalty,  as  the  Church  of  Rome,  Corinth,  Ephesus^  Eng- 
land, and  so  the  rest,  must  be  endued  with  correspondent 
general  properties  belonging  unto  them  as  they  are  public 
Christian  societies.  And  of  such  properties  common  unto  all 
societies  Christian,  it  may  not  be  denied  that  one  of  the  very 
chiefest  is  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Which  word  I  therefore  the  rather  use,  because  the  name 
of  Government,  aa  commonly  men  understand  it  in  ordinary 
speech,  doth  not  comprise  the  largeness  of  that  whereunto 
in  this  question  it  is  applied.     For  when  we  speak  of  Govern- 
ment, what  doth  the  greatest  part  conceive  thereby,  but  only 
the  exercise  of  superiority  peculiar  unto  Riders  and  Gkiides  of 
others  ?    To  our  purpose  therefore  the  name  of  Church-Polity 
will  better  serve,  because  it  containeth  both  government  and 
also  whatsoever  besides  belongeth  to  the  ordering  of  the 
Church  in  public.     Neither  is  any  thing  in  this  degree  more 
necessaiy  than  Church-Polity,  which  is  a  form  of  ordering 
the  public  spiritual  affairs  of  the  Church  of  God. 
Whether  it      ^^'  ^^^  ^®  must  note,  that  he  which  affirmeth  speech  to 
be  necea-     be  necessary  among  all  men  throughout  the  world,  doth  not 
^epar-   thereby  import  that  all  men  must  necessarily  speak  one 
ticukrfonn  tin  J  of  language.      Even   so  the  necessity  of  polity  and 
Polity  be    regiment  in  all  Churches  may  be  held  without  holding  any 
^^^^ure"*  ^^®  certain  form  to  be  necessary  in  them  all.    Nor  is  it  possible 
mttithe      that  any  form  of  polity,  much  less  of  polity  ecclesiastical^ 
belong  MT-  sho^d  be  good,  uulcss  God  himself  be  author  of  it^^.    ^^  Those 
ticularly     <f  things  that  are  not  of  God''  (saith  Tertullian),  "  they  can 
such  form    ''  have  no  other  than  God's  adversary  for  their  author."     Be 
are  not  of  it  whatsoever  m  the  Church  of  God,  if  it  be  not  of  God, 
tosalva-     we  hate  it.      Of  God  it  must  be;   either  as  those  things 
*'°°'  sometime  were,  which  God  supematurally  revealed,  and  so 

delivered  them  unto  Moses  for  government  of  the  common- 
wealth  of  Israel;  or  else  as  those  things  which  men  find 
out  by  help  of  that  light  which  God  hath  given  them  unto 
that  end^7.      The  very   Law  of  Nature   itself,   which  no 

w  Tertull.  de  habitu  mul.  [c.  S.]    "  non  sunt." 
"  iEmuli  sint  necesse  est,  qu»  Dei        ^7  Rom.  ii.  15.    '*Ille  legis  hajui 
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man  can  deny  but  God  hath  instituted,  is  not  of  God,  unless  book  in. 

that  be  of  God,  whereof  Orod  is  the  author  as  well  this  latter '■ 

way  as  the  former.  But  forasmuch  as  no  form  of  Church- 
Polity  is  thought  by  them  to  be  lawful,  or  to  be  of  God, 
imless  God  be  so  the  author  of  it  that  it  be  also  set  down  in 
Scripture ;  they  should  tell  us  plainly,  whether  their  meaning 
be  that  it  must  be  there  set  down  in  whole  or  in  part. 
For  if  wholly,  let  them  shew  what  one  form  of  Polity  ever  was 
so.  Their  own  to  be  so  taken  out  of  Scripture  they  will  not 
affirm ;  neither  deny  they  that  in  part  even  this  which  they 
so  much  oppugn  is  also  from  thence  taken.  Again  they 
should  tell  us,  whether  only  that  be  taken  out  of  Scripture 
which  is  actually  and  particularly  there  set  down;  or  else 
that  also  which  the  general  principles  and  rules  of  Scripture 
potentially  contain.  The  one  way  they  cannot  as  much  as 
pretend,  that  all  the  parts  of  their  own  discipline  are  in  Scrip- 
ture: and  the  other  way  their  mouths  are  stopped,  when 
they  would  plead  against  all  other  forms  besides  their  own ; 
seeing  the  general  principles  are  such  as  do  not  particularly 
prescribe  any  one,  but  sundry  may  equally  be  consonant  unto 
the  general  axioms  of  the  Scripture. 

[a.]  But  to  give  them  some  larger  scope  and  not  to  close 
them  up  in  these  straits :  let  their  allegations  be  considered, 
wherewith  they  earnestly  bend  themselves  against  all  which 
deny  it  necessary  that  any  one  complete  form  of  church 
polity  should  be  in  Scripture.  First  therefore  whereas  it  hath 
been  told  themes  that  matters  of  faith,  and  in  general  matters 
necessary  unto  Salvation,  are  of  a  different  nature  from 
ceremonies,  order,  and  the  kind  of  church  government ;  and 
that  the  one  is  necessary  to  be  expressly  contained  in  the 
word  of  God,  or  else  manifestly  collected  out  of  the  same,  the 
other  not  so;  that  it  is  necessary  not  to  receive  the  one, 
unless  there  be  something  in  Scripture  for  them;  the  other 
free,  if  nothing  against  them  may  thence  be  alleged ;  although 
there  do  not  appear  any  just  or  reasonable  cause  to  reject 
or  dislike  of  this,  nevevtheless  as  it  is  not  easy  to  speak  to 

"  inventor,  disceptator,  lator."  Cic.  *®  [In  Whitgift's  Answer  to  the 

tii.  de  Repub.  [ap.  Lact.  vi.  8.  and  Admon.  20,  ai.    See  Defence  76, 

0pp.  vii.  906.  Ld.  Ernesti.]  &c.] 
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Two  Objections  to  Whitgift'a  Statement : 


BooKm.  the  contentation  of  minds  exxilcerated  in  themselves^  but 
^^"'*'  that  somewhat  there  will  be  always  which  displeaseth ;  so 
herein  for  two  things  we  are  reproved.  ^^The  first  is  iww- 
distinguishing,  because  matters  of  discipline  and  church  govern- 
ment are  (as  they  say)  ^^  matters  necessary  to  salvation  and 
''  of  fidth,''  whereas  we  put  a  difference  between  the  one 
and  the  other.  Our  second  fault  is^  injurious  dealing  with 
the  Scripture  of  God,  as  if  it  contained  only  ^'  the  principal 
^'  points  of  religion,  some  rude  and  unfashioned  matter  of 
^'  building  the  Church,  but  had  left  out  that  which  belongeth 
*'  unto  the  form  and  fashion  of  it;  as  if  there  were  in  the 
''  Scripture  no  more  than  only  to  cover  the  Churches  naked- 
''  ness,  and  not  chains,  bracelets,  rings,  jewels,  to  adorn  her; 
''  sufficient  to  quench  her  thirst,  to  kill  her  hunger,  but  not 
'^  to  minister  a  more  liberal,  and  (as  it  were)  a  more  delicious 
^'  and  dainty  diet.'^  In  which  case^  our  apology  shall  not 
need  to  be  very  long. 


^^Two  things  misliked;  the  one 
that  we  distinguish  matters  of  disci- 
pline or  church  government  from 
matters  of  faith  and  necessary  unto 
salvation:  the  other,  that  we  are 
injurious  to  the  Scripture  of  God  in 
abridging  the  large  and  rich  con- 
tents thereof.  Their  words  are 
these:  "You  which  distinguish 
"  between  these,  and  say,  that  mat- 
*'  ters  of  faith  and  necessary  unto 
"  salvation  may  not  be  tolerated  in 
"  the  Church,  unless  they  be  ex- 
"  pressly  contained  in  the  word  of 
"  God,  or  manifestly  gathered ;  but 
"  that  ceremonies,  order,  discipline, 
"  government  in  the  Church,  may 
"  not  be  received  against  the  word 
"  of  God,  and  consequently  may  be 
"  received  if  there  be  no  word 
**  against  them,  although  there  be 
**  none  for  them :  you  (I  say)  dis- 
*'  tinguishing  or  dividing  after  this 
"  sort  do  prove  yourself  an  evil 
"  divider.  As  though  matters  of 
"  discipline  and  kind  of  government 
**  were  not  matters  necessary  to  ssd- 
"  vation  and  of  faith."  [This  sen- 
tence ("  as    though of   feith") 

is  transposed   by  Hooker  to  this 
place,  from  where  it  occurs  in  T.  C. 


I  few  lines  above.]  '*  It  is  no  small 
'  injury  which  you  do  unto  the 
'  word  of  God  to  pin  it  in  so  narrow 

*  room,  as  that  it  should  be  able  to 
'  direct  us  but  in  the  principal  points 
'  of  our  religion ;  or  as  though  the 

*  substance  of  religion,  or  some  rude 
'  and  unfashioned  matter  of  build- 
'  ing  of  the  Church  were  uttered  in 
'  them ;  and  those  things  were  left 
'  out  that  should  pertain  to  the  form 
'  and  fashion  of  it ;  or  as  if  there 
'  were  in  the  Scriptures  only  to 

*  cover  the  Church's  nakedness,  and 
'  not  also  chsdns  and  bracelets  and 
'  rings  and  other  jewels  to  adorn 
'  her  and  set  her  out ;  or  that,  to 
'  conclude  there  were  sufficient  to 
'  quench  her  thirst  and  kill  her 
'  hunger,  but  not  to  minister  unto 
'  her  a  more  liberal  and  (as  it  were) 
'  a  more  delicious  and  dainty  diet. 
'  These  things  you  seem  to  say, 
'  when  you  say,  that  matters  neces- 
'  sary  to  salvation  and  of  Faith  are 
'  conta^ped  in  Scripture:  especially 
'  when  you  oppose  these  things  to 

■  Ceremonies,    Order,    Discipline, 
'  and   Government."    T.  C.  lib.  i. 
I.  26.  [14.] 
^  [cause  ?] 
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III.   The   mixture  of  those  things  by  speech  which  by  book  in. 

nature  are  divided,  is  the  mother  of  all  error.     To  take  away ^-^■ 

therefore  that  error  which  confusion  breedeth,  distinction  is  ten ofdis- 
requisite.  Rightly  to  distinguish  is  by  conceit  of  mind  tocip'>°«^re 
sever  things  different  in  nature,  and  to  discern  wherein  they  from  mat- 
differ.     So  that  if  we  imasrine  a  difference  where  there  is  *®"  ®^,^***> 

.  ,  and  ttalva- 

none,  because  we  distinguish  where  we  should  not,  it  may  tion ;  and 

not  be  denied  that  we  misdistinguish.    The  only  trial  whether  J^^^fyeg 
we  do  so,  yea  or  no,  dependeth  upon  comparison  between  our  w  teach 
conceit  and  the  nature  of  things  conceived.  our  w-*'* 

[a.]  Touching  matters  belonging  unto  the  Church  of  Christ  provers. 
this  we  conceive,  that  they  are  not  of  one  suit.  Some  things 
are  merely  of  faith,  which  things  it  doth  suflSce  that  we  know 
and  believe;  some  things  not  only  to  be  known  but  done, 
because  they  concern  the  actions  of  men.  Articles  about  the 
Trinity  are  matters  of  mere  faith,  and  must  be  believed. 
Precepts  concerning  the  works  of  charity  are  matters  of  action ; 
which  to  know,  unless  they  be  practised,  is  not  enough. 
This  being  so  clear  to  all  men's  understanding,  I  somewhat 
marvel  that  they  especially  should  think  it  absurd  to  oppose 
Church-government,  a  plain  matter  of  action,  unto  matters 
of  faith,  who  know  that  themselves  divide  the  Gospel  into 
Doctrine  and  Discipline^*.  For  if  matters  of  discipline  be 
rightly  by  them  distinguished  from  matters  of  doctrine,  why 
not  matters  of  government  by  us  as  reasonably  set  against 
matters  of  faith?  Do  not  they  under  doctrine  comprehend 
the  same  which  we  intend  by  matter  of  faith  ?  Do  not  they 
under  discipline  comprise  the  regiment  of  the  Church  ?  When 
they  blame  that  in  us  which  themselves  follow,  they  give 
men  great  cause  to  doubt  that  some  other  thing  than  judgment 
doth  guide  their  speech. 

[3.]  What  the  Church  of  God  standeth  bound  to  know 
or  do,  the  same  in  part  nature  teacheth.  And  because  nature 
can  teach  them  but  only  in  part,  neither  so  fully  as  is  requisite 
for  man's  salvation,  nor  so  easily  as  to  make  the  way  plain 
and  expedite  enough  that  many  may  come  to  the  knowledge 

61  T.  C.  1.  ii.  p.  I.  "We  offer  Discipline  be  one  part  of  the  Gospel, 
"  to  shew  the  Discipline  to  be  a  what  other  part  can  they  assign  but 
"  part  of  the  Gospel.  And  again,  Doctrine  to  answer  in  division  to 
p.  5.  '*  I  speak  of  the  Discipline  as  the  Discipline?  [See  also  lib.  i. 
"  of  a  part  of  the  Gospel."     If  the    p.  32.] 

A  a  2 
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BOOK  III.  of  it,  and  so  be  saved ;  therefore  in  Scripture  hath  God  both 
— '—^ —  collected  the  most  necessary  things  that  the  school  of  nature 
teacheth  unto  that  end,  and  revealeth  also  whatsoever  we 
neither  could  with  safety  be  ignorant  of,  nor  at  all  be  in- 
structed in  but  by  supernatural  revelation  from  him.  So  that 
Scripture  containing  all  things  that  are  in  this  kind  any  way 
needful  for  the  Church,  and  the  principal  of  the  other  sort, 
this  is  the  next  thing  wherewith  we  are  charged  as  with  an 
error :  we  teach  that  whatsoever  is  unto  salvation  termed 
necessary  by  way  of  excellency,  whatsoever  it  standeth  all 
men  upon  to  know  or  do  that  they  may  be  saved,  whatsoever 
there  is  whereof  it  may  truly  be  said,  ^^  This  not  to  believe 
'^  is  eternal  death  and  damnation,''  or,  "  This  every  soul  that 
''  will  live  must  duly  observe ;''  of  which  sort  the  articles  of 
Christian  faith  and  the  sacraments  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
are:  all  such  things  if  Scripture  did  not  comprehend,  the 
Church  of  God  should  not  be  able  to  measure  out  the  length 
and  the  breadth  of  that  way  wherein  for  ever  she  is  to  walk, 
heretics  and  schismatics  never  ceasing  some  to  abridge,  some 
to  enlarge,  all  to  pervert  and  obscure  the  same.  But  as  for 
those  things  that  are  accessory  hereunto,  those  things  that  so 
belong  to  the  way  of  salvation,  as  to  alter  them  is  no  other- 
wise to  change  that  way,  than  a  path  is  changed  by  altering 
only  the  uppennost  face  thereof;  which  be  it  laid  with  gravel, 
or  set  with  grass,  or  paved  with  stone,  remaineth  still  the 
same  path ;  in  such  things  because  discretion  may  teach  the 
Church  what  is  convenient,  we  hold  not  the  Church  Airther 
tied  herein  unto  Scripture,  than  that  against  Scripture  nothing 
be  admitted  in  the  Church,  lest  that  path  which  ought  always 
to  be  kept  even,  do  thereby  come  to  be  overgrown  with  bram- 
bles and  thorns. 

[4.]  If  this  be  unsound,  wherein  doth  the  point  of  unsound- 
ness lie  ?  It  is  not  that  we  make  some  things  necessary,  some 
things  accessory  and  appendent  only:  for  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  himself  doth  make  that  difference,  by  terming  judg- 
ment and  mercy  and  fidelity  with  other  things  of  like  nature, 
^'  the  greater  and  weightier  matters  of  the  law^^.''  Is  it  then 
in  that  we  account  ceremonies  (wherein  we  do  not  comprise 
sacraments,  or  any  other  the  like  substantial  duties  in  the 
^2  Matt,  xxiii.  33. 
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exercise  of  religion,  but  only  such  external  rights  as  are  usually  book  ra. 
annexed  unto  Church  actions,)  it  is  an  oversight  that  we  ^'^^''' 
reckon  these  things  and  matters^  of  government  in  the 
number  of  things  accessory,  not  things  necessary  in  such  sort 
as  hath  been  declared  ?  Let  them  which  therefore  think  us 
blameable  consider  well  their  own  words.  Do  they  not 
plainly  compare  the  one  unto  garments  which  cover  the  body 
of  the  Church ;  the  other  unto  rings,  bracelets,  and  jewels, 
that  only  adorn  it ;  the  one  to  that  food  which  the  Church 
doth  live  by,  the  other  to  that  which  maketh  her  diet  liberal, 
dainty,  and  more  delicious^  ?  Is  dainty  fare  a  thing  neces- 
sary to  the  sustenance,  or  to  the  clothing  of  the  body  rich 
attire  ?  If  not,  how  can  they  urge  the  necessity  of  that  which 
themselves  resemble  by  things  not  necessary?  or  by  what 
construction  shall  any  man  living  be  able  to  make  those  com- 
parisons true,  holding  that  distinction  untrue,  which  putteth 
a  difference  between  things  of  external  regiment  in  the  Church 
and  things  necessary  unto  salvation  ? 

IV.   Now  as  it  can  be  to  nature  no  injury  that  of  her  That  we  do 
we  say  the  same  which  diligent  beholders  of  her  works  have  fi^nJsJrip. 
observed ;  namely,  that  she  provideth  for  all  living  creatures  t^f©  »ny 
nourishment  which  may  suffice ;   that  she  bringeth  forth  no  ^^  may 

kind  of  creature  whereto  she  is  wanting  in  that  which  is  need-  ^  *^«^" 

.  unto  given 

ful65.  although  we  do  not  so  far  magnify  her  exceeding  bounty,  withaound- 

as  to  affirm  that  she  bringeth  into  the  world  the  sons  of  men  ?^**^ 

^  The  government  of  the  Church  '*  alreadie  shewed)  must  needes  be 

of  Christ  granted  by  Fenner  himself  "  understoode  to  have  bin  of  the 

to  be  thought  a  matter  of  great  ''  government     of     His     Church, 

moment,  yet  not  of  the  substance  of  "  which  necessarilie    dependeth  on 

religion.    Against  D.  Bridges,  pag.  "  His  kingdome."] 

121 :  if  it  be  Fenner  which  was  the        ^  ["  Minim  videri  debet 

author  of  that  book.     [**  A  Defence  "  doctrina  evangelica  tanquam  bona 

"  of   the   Ecclesiastical    Discipline  *'  valetudine  contentos,  de  disciplina, 

"  ordayned  of  God  to  be  used  in  "  qua  eandem    tueantur,  ac  vires 

"  His  Church,  against  a  Reply  of  "  simul  et  colorem  acquirant,  non 

''  Maister  Bridges  to  '  a  briefe  and  "  esse  solicitos."   Eccl.  Disc.  fol.  3. 

"  plain  Declaration'  of  it,  which  was  "  Medicis    contenta,    qui    salutem 

'printed  an.  1584."   4°.  1588,  p.  «  procurassent,  aliptas  ad  colorem 


1 30,  1 2 1 .     "  Our  Saviour  is  sayde    "  et  vires  acquirendas  non  adhibuit.' 

*'  with  charge  and  commaundement    fol.  3.] 

•*  that  they  should  be  observed,  to        ^  Arist.  PoL  lib.  L  cap.  8.  et  Plato 


'  with  charge  and  commaundement    fol.  3.] 

'  that  they  should  be  observed,  to        ^  Arist.  ] 

'  have  delivered  to  His  Disciples    in  Menex.  [t.  ii.  337.  E.'ed.  Serrani. 


'  such  things,  as  for  the  space  of  irau  y^p  t6  tcic^  rpot^rjv  J^xc*  «r«Tn- 

"  fourtie   days   He  declarea   unto  bttav  av  ^  TtKri.']    Arist.  Ub.  iii.  ae 

**  them  concerning  his  kingdome.  Animal,  c.  4,  5. 
"  A    part  whereof   (it    hathe   bin 
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BOOK  in.  adorned  with  gorgeous   attire,   or  maketh   costly   buildings 
— '  to  spring  up  out  of  the  earth  for  them :    so  I  trust  that  to 

mention  what  the  Scripture  of  God  leaveth  imto  the  Church's 
discretion  in  some  things,  is  not  in  any  thing  to  impair  the 
honour  which  the   Church   of  God  yieldeth  to  the   sacred 
Scripture's  perfection.     Wherein  seeing  that  no  more  is  by 
us  maintained,  than  only  that  Scripture  must  needs  teach  the 
Church  whatsoever  is  in  such  sort  necessary  as  hath  been  set 
down ;  and  that  it  is  no  more  disgrace  for  Scripture  to  have 
left  a  number  of  other  things  free  to   be   ordered  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Church,  than  for  nature  to  have  left  it  unto 
the  wit  of  man  to  devise  his  own  attire,  and  not  to  look  for  it 
as  the  beasts  of  the  field  have  theirs :    if  neither  this   can 
import,  nor  any  other  proof  sufficient  be  brought  forth,  that 
we  either  will  at  any  time  or  ever  did  affirm  the  sacred 
Scripture  to   comprehend  no  more  than    only  those    bare 
necessaries ;    if  we  acknowledge  that  as  well  for  particular 
application  to  special  occasions,  as  also   in   other  manifold 
respects,  infinite   treasures  of  wisdom   are   over  and  besides 
abundantly  to  be  found  in  the  Holy  Scripture ;    yea  that 
scarcely  there  is  any  noble  part  of  knowledge,  worthy  the 
mind  of  man,  but  from  thence  it  may  have  some  direction  and 
light ;  yea,  that  although  there  be  no  necessity  it  should  of 
purpose  prescribe  any  one  particular  form  of  church  govern- 
ment, yet  touching  the  manner  of  governing  in  general  the 
precepts  that  Scripture  setteth  down  are  not  few,  and  the 
examples  many  which  it  proposeth  for  all  church  governors 
even  in  particularities  to  follow ;  yea,  that  those  things  finally 
which  are  of  principal  weight  in  the  very  particular  form  of 
church  polity  (although  not  that  form  which  they  imagine^ 
but  that  which  we  against  them  uphold)  are  in  the  selfsame 
Scriptures  contained :  if  all  this  be  willingly  granted  by  us 
which  are  accused  to  pin  the  word  of  God  in  so  narrow 
room,  as  that  it  shoidd  be  able  to  direct  us  but  in  principal 
points  of  our  religion ;  or  as  though  the  substance  of  religion 
or  some  rude  or  unfashioned  matter  of  building  the  Church 
were  uttered  in  them,  and  those  things  left  out  that  should  per- 
tain to  the  form  and  fashion  of  it ;  let  the  cause  of  the  accused 
be  referred  to  the  accusers'  own  conscience,  and  let  that  judge 
whether  this  accusation  be  deserved  where  it  hath  been  laid. 
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V.  ^ut  so  easy  it  is  for  every  man  living  to  err,  and  book  m. 

so  hard  to  wrest  from  any  man's  mouth  the  plain  acknow- '^''' 

ledgment  of  error,  that  what  hath  been  once  inconsiderately  ^^i^^ 
defended,  the  same  is  commonly  persisted  in,  as  long  as  wit  wbo  fint 
by  whetting  itself  is  able  to  find  out  any  shift,  be  it  never  ^gamst  the 
so   slight,  whereby  to  escape .  out  of  the  hands  of  present  ^®%  ®^  , 
contradiction.     So  that  it  cometh  herein  to  pass  with  men  ofEngland. 
unadvisedly  fallen  into  error,  as  with  them  whose  state  hath  S'^*^*^^!^^* 
no  ground  to  uphold  it,  but  only  the  help  which  by  subtile  "ought  to 
conveyance  they  draw  out  of  casual  events  arising  from  day  ."^^oT 
to  day,  till  at  length  they  be  clean  spent.     They  which  first  "in  the 
gave   out,   that   "nothing   ought  to  be   established  in  the  w^ijidiig 
"  Church  which   is  not  conmianded  by  the  word  of  God,''  )|»o*  c^- 
thought  this  principle  plainly  warranted  by  the  manifest  «'by  the 
words  of  the  Law^,  "  Ye  shall  put  nothing  unto  the  word  l!^^..?^ 
"  which  I  conmiand  you,  neither  shall  you  take  aught  there-  and  what 
"  from,  that  ye  may  keep  the  conmiandments  of  the  Lord  ^^*"" 
"  your  God,  which  I  command  you."     Wherefore  having  an  thought 
eye  to  a  number  of  rites  and  orders  in  the  Church  of  Eng-  grSJ^hb 
land,  as  marrying  with  a  ring,  crossing  in  the  one  sacrament,  ""ertioii 
kneeling  at  the  other,  observing  of  festival  days  more  than        '    • 
only  that  which  is  called  the  Lord's  day,  enjoining  abstinence 
at  certain  times  from   some   kinds   of  meat,   churching  of 
women  after  childbirth,  degrees  taken  by  divines  in  imiversi- 
ties,  sundry  church  offices,  dignities,  and  callings,  for  which 
they  found  no  commandment  in  the  Holy  Scripture,  they 
thought  by  the  one  only  stroke  of  that  axiom  to  have  cut 
them  off*.     But  that  which  they  took   for  an   oracle  being 
sifted  was  repelled.     True  it  is  concerning  the  word  of  God, 
whether  it  be  by  misconstruction  of  the  sense  or  by  falsifica- 
tion of  the  words,  wittingly  to  endeavour  that  any  thing  may 
seem  divine  which  is  not,  or  any  thing  not  seem  which  is,  were 
plainly  to  abuse,  and  even  to  falsify  divine  evidence ;  which 
injury  off*ered  but  unto  men,  is  most  worthily  counted  heinous. 
Which  point  I  wish  they  did  well  observe,  with  whom  nothing 
is  more  familiar  than  to  plead  in  these  causes,  "the  law  of 
"  God,"  "  the  word  of  the  Lord ;"  who  notwithstanding  when 

««  "  Whatsoever  I  command  you,  and  xii.  32.    [Adm.  p.  3.     See  also 

•*  take  heed  you  do  it    Thou  shall  Answ.  59,  60,  61.  T.  C.  i.  ai,  aa. 

"  put    nothing   thereto,  nor   take  Eccl.  Disc.  fol.  $.] 
"  aught  therefrom."    Deut.  iv.  a. 
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BOOK  ni.  they  come  to  allege  what  word  and  what  law  they  mean^  their 

— '  common  ordinary  practice  is  to  quote  by- speeches  in  some 

historical   narration   or  other,  and  to  urge  them  as  if  they 

were  written  in  most  exact  form  of  law.     What  is  to  add  to 

the  law  of  God  if  this  be  not  ?    When  that  which  the  word 

of  God  doth  but  deliver  historically,  we  construe  without  any 

warrant  as  if  it  were  legally  meant,  and  so  urge  it  further 

than  we  can  prove  that  it  was  intended ;  do  we  not  add  to 

the  laws  of  God,  and  make  them  in  number  seem  more  than 

they  are  ?     It  standeth  us  upon  to  be  careM  in  this  case. 

For  the  sentence  of  God  is  heavy  against  them  that  wittingly 

shall  presume  thus  to  use  the  Scripture  ^7. 

The  same        VI.  But  let  that  which  they  do  hereby  intend  be  granted 

■■■*'^®"  ^  them :  let  it  once  stand  as  consonant  to  reason,  that  because 
we  cannot  .  . 

hold  with-  we  are  forbidden  to  add  to  the  law  of  God  any  thing,  or  to 
JJJ^"*^  take  aught  from  it,  therefore  we  may  not  for  matters  of  the 
unto  all  Church  make  any  law  more  than  is  ab-eady  set  <lown  in 
^  Scripture :  who  seeth  not  what  sentence  it  shall  enforce  us 
to  give  against  all  Churches  in  the  world,  inasmuch  as  there 
is  not  one,  but  hath  had  many  things  established  in  it,  which 
though  the  Scripture  did  never  command,  yet  for  us  to 
condemn  were  rashness  ?  Let  the  Church  of  God  even  in  the 
time  of  our  Saviour  Christ  serve  for  example  unto  all  the 
rest.  In  their  domestical  celebration  of  the  passover,  which 
supper  they  divided  (as  it  were)  into  two  courses ;  what 
Scripture  did  give  commandment  that  between  the  first  and 
the  second  he  that  was  chief  should  put  off  the  residue  of  his 
garments,  and  keeping  on  his  feast-robe  ^^  only  wash  the 
feet  of  them  that  were  with  him  ?  What  Scripture  did  com- 
mand them  never  to  lift  up  their  hands  unwashed  in  prayer 
unto  God?  which  custom  Aristeas  (be  the  credit  of  the  author 
more  or  less)  sheweth  wherefore  they  did  so  religiously 
observe^^.  What  Scripture  did  command  the  Jews  every 
festival-day  to  fast  till  the  sixth  hour?  the  custom  both 
mentioned  by  Josephus  in  the  history  of  his  own  life^o^  and 

•7  rR«v.  xxii.  1 8.]  pi¥  dirovi(6fA(poi  tA*  X'^par,  tA  riyn- 

^  John  ziii.  Ccenatorium :  de  quo  Kavra  tUxovrm  ;    ^co-d^ow  dc,  ori 

Matt.  xxii.  12.     Ibi  de   Coenatorio  fiapTvpi6v  ^a-ri  tov  iui^v  (ipyaa&cu 

nnptiali.  k€uc6v'   vSura  v^  ivtpytia  dm  rw 

^  [De  LXX.   Interpretibus,  ad  x^f^^  yiKcrai.J 
calc.  Josepbi,   Colon.  1691,  p.  33,        '<>  [c.  54.   t%i^  crwo^w  dtcXvercv 

itnp^mfaap  dc  Koi  rovro*   rivos  x^'  ^cX^ovcra  iien;  &pa,  xaff  ^p  roU  adfi* 
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by  the  words  of  Peter  signified^i.     Tedious  it  were  to  rip  up  book  in. 

all  such  things  as  were  in  that  church  established^  yea  by '-^-^ 

Christ  himself  and  by  his  Apostle  observed,  though  not  com- 
manded any  where  in  Scripture. 

VII.  Well,  yet  a  gloss  there  is  to  colour  that  paradox,  A  shift  to 
and  notwithstanding  all  this,  still  to  make  it  appear  in  show  Jh!a*^' 
not  to  be  altogether  unreasonable.     And  therefore  till  further  thingought 
reply  come,  the  cause  is  held  by  a  feeble  distinction ;   that  tabliahed 
the  commandments  of  God  being  either  general  or  special,  2i  *^®, 
although  there  be  no  express  word  for  every  thing  in  specialty,  whiohisnot 
yet  there  are  general  commandments  for  all  things,  to  ^^®2"^°Jh^' 
end,  that  even  such  cases  as  are  not  in  Scripture  particu-  word  of 
larly  mentioned,  might  not  be  left  to  any  to  order  at  their  „|^gi- 
pleasure,  only  with  caution  that  nothing  be  done  against  the  that  com- 
word  of  God:  and  that  fortius  cause  the  Apostle  hath  set^^^of^o 
down  in  Scripture  four  general  rules,  requiring  such  things  ^^  •  *"<! 
alone  to  be  received  in  the  Church  as  do  best  and  nearest  things  law- 
agree  with  the  same  rules,  that  so  all  things  in  the  Church  ^  J|^^ 
may  be  appointed,  not  only  not  against  but  by  and  according  oonunand- 
to  the  word  of  God.     The  rules  are  these,  "  Nothing  scandal-  ^™^ 
*'  ous  or  offensive  unto  any,  especially  unto  the  Church  of  precepts, 
''God72/'   ''All  things  in  order  and  with  seemliness^a/'^^ 
''  All  unto  edification74/'  finally,  ''All  to  the  glory  of  God7^'^  ^^**** 
Of  which  kind  how  many  might  be  gathered  out  of  the 
Scripture,  if  it  were  necessary  to  take  so  much  pains  ?   Which 
rules  they  that  urge,  mindiug  thereby  to  prove  that  nothing 
may  be  done  in  the  Church  but  what  Scripture  commandeth, 
must  needs  hold  that  they  tie  the   Church  of  Christ  no 
otherwise  than  only  because  we  find  them  there  set  down  by 
the  finger  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     So  that  unless  the  Apostle  by 
writing  had  delivered  those  rules  to  the  Church,  we  should 
by  observing  them  have  sinned,  as  now  by  not  observing 
them. 

[2.]  In  the  Church  of  the  Jews  is  it  not  granted'^,  that  the 
appointment  of  the  hour  for  daily  sacrifices ;  the  building  of 
synagogues  throughout  the  land  to  hear  the  word  of  God  and 

fiatrw  apummomtrSai  v6iuii6p  iitrtw        ^^  I  Cor.  ziv.  26. 

huTiv.  cf.  Acts  X.  9.1  7*  Rom.  xiv.  6,  j.  [and  i  Cor.  x. 

71  [Acts  ii.  15.J  3^-  8«e  T.  C.  i.  37.] 

72  iCor.  X. 32.  7«  T. C. lib.Lp. 35.  [21.] 

78  I  C0r.xiv.40. 
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BOOK  m.  to  pray  in,  when  they  came  not  op  to  Jerusalem,  the  erecting 

of  pulpits  and  chairs  to  teach  in,  the  order  of  burial,  the  ritcg 

of  marriage,  with  such-like,  being  matters  appertaining  to  the 
Church,  yet  are  not  any  where  prescribed  in  the  law,  bat 
were  by  the  Church's  discretion  instituted  ?  What  then  shall 
we  think  ?  Did  they  hereby  add  to  the  law,  and  so  displease 
God  by  that  which  they  did  ?  None  so  hardly  pefsnaded  of 
them.  Doth  their  law  deliver  unto  them  the  selfeame 
general  rules  of  the  Apostle,  that  framing  thereby  their 
orders  they  might  in  that  respect  clear  themselyes  from  doing 
amiss  ?  St.  Paul  would  then  of  likelihood  have  cited  them 
out  of  the  Law,  which  we  see  he  doth  not.  l%e  troth  is^ 
they  are  rules  and  canons  of  that  law  which  is  written  in  all 
men's  hearts;  the  Church  had  for  ever  no  less  than  now 
stood  bound  to  observe  them,  whether  the  Apostles  had  men- 
tioned them  or  no. 

Seeing  therefore  those  canons  do  bind  as  they  are  edicts 
of  nature,  which  the  Jews  observing  as  yet  unwritten,  and 
thereby  framing  such  church  orders  as  in  their  law  were  not 
prescribed,  are  notwithstanding  in  that  respect  unculpable :  it 
followeth  that  sundry  things  may  be  lawfrdly  done  in  the 
Church,  so  as  they  be  not  done  against  the  Scripture,  alilioagli 
no  Scripture  do  command  them,  but  the  Church  ovily  fidlow- 
ing  the  light  of  reason  judge  them  to  be  in  discretion  meet. 

[3.]  Secondly,  unto  our  purpose  and  for  the  question  in 
hand,  whether  the  commandments  of  Gt>d  in  Scriptore  be 
general  or  special,  it  skilleth  not :  for  if  being  particolorly 
applied  they  have  in  regard  of  soch  particulars  a  force 
constraining  us  to  take  some  one  certain  thing  of  many,  and 
to  leave  the  rest ;  whereby  it  would  come  to  pass,  that  any 
other  particular  but  that  one  being  established,  the  general 
rules  themselves  in  that  case  would  be  broken;  then  is  it 
utterly  impossible  that  God  should  leave  any  thing  great  or 
small  free  for  the  Church  to  establish  or  not. 

[4.]  Thirdly,  if  so  be  they  shall  g^rant,  as  they  cannot 
otherwise  do,  that  these  rules  are  no  such  laws  as  require 
any  one  particular  thing  to  be  done,  but  serve  rather  to  direct 
the  Church  in  all  things  which  she  doth ;  so  that  free  and 
lawful  it  is  to  devise  any  ceremony,  to  receive  any  order^ 
and  to  authorize  any  kind  of  regiment,  no  special  command- 
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ment  being  thereby  violated,  and  the  same  being  thought  book  n. 

such  by  them,  to  whom  the  judgment  thereof  appertaineth, 

as  that  it  is  not  scandalous,  but  decent,  tending  unto  edifi- 
cation, and  setting  forth  the  glory  of  God ;  that  is  to  say, 
agreeable  unto  the  general  rules  of  Holy  Scripture :  this  doth 
them  no   g^od   in  the  world  for  the   furtherance  of  their 
purpose.     That  which  should  make  for  them  must  prove  that 
men  ought  not  to  make  laws  for  church  regiment,  but  only 
keep  those  laws  which  in  Scripture  they  find  made.     The 
plain  intent  of  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastical  Discipline  7  7  is  to 
shew  that  men  may  not  devise  laws  of  church  government, 
but  are  bound  for  ever  to  use  and  to  execute  only  those  which 
God  himself  hath   already   devised    and    delivered    in    the 
Scripture.     The  selfsame  drift  the  Admonitioners  also  had, 
in   urging  that  nothing  ought  to  be  done  in  the  Church 
according  unto  any  law  of  man's  devising,  but  all  according 
to  that  which  God  in  his  word  hath   commanded.     Which 
not  remembering,  they  gather  out  of  Scripture  general  rules 
to  be  followed  in  making  laws ;   and  so  in  effect  they  plainly 
grant  that  we  ourselves  may  lawfully  make  laws  for  the 
Church,  and  are  not  bound  out  of  Scripture  only  to  take  laws 
already  made,  as  they  meant  who  first  alleged  that  principle 
whereof  we  speak.     One  particular  platform  it  is  which  they 
respected,  and  which  they  laboured  thereby  to  force  upon  all 
Churches;   whereas  these  general  rules  do  not  let  but  that 
there  may  well  enough  be  sundry.     It  is  the  particular  order 
established  in  the  Church  of  England,  which   thereby  they 
did  intend  to  alter,  as  being  not  commanded  of  God ;  whereas 
unto  those  general  rules  they  know  we  do  not  defend  that 
we  may  hold  any  thing  unconformable.     Obscure  it  is  not 
what  meaning  they  had,  who  first  gave  out  that  grand  axiom; 
and  according  unto  that  meaning  it  doth  prevail  far  and  wide 
with  the  favourers  of  that  part.     Demand  of  them,  wherefore 
they  conform  not  themselves  unto  the  order  of  our  Church, 
and  in  every  particular  their  answer  for  the   most  part  is, 
'^  We  find  no  such  thing  conmianded  in  the  word :''  whereby 
they  plainly   require  some  special   commandment  for  that 
which  is  exacted  at  their  hands ;    neither  are  they  content 

77  [By  Travcrs,  Geneva  1580.] 


364    A  second  Gloss,  that  Rules  must  be  grounded  on  Scripture, 
BOOK  ni.  to  have  matters  of  the  Church   examined  by  fi:eneral  rules 

Ch.  yU.  5.  _  ^    ° 

▼uii.a.     and  canons. 


[5.]  As  therefore  in  controversies  between  us  and  the  Church 
of  Rome,  that  which  they  practise  is  many  times  even  accord- 
ing to  the  very  grossness  of  that  which  the  vulgar  sort  con- 
ceiveth ;  when  that  which  they  teach  to  maintain  it  is  so  nice 
and  subtile  that  hold  can  very  hardly  be  taken  thereupon ;  in 
which  cases  we  should  do  the  Church  of  God  small  benefit  by 
disputing  with  them  according  unto  the  finest  points  of  their 
dark  conveyances,  and  suffering  that  sense  of  their  doctrine  to 
go  uncontrolled,  wherein  by  the  common  sort  it  is  ordinarily 
received  and  practised  :  so  considering  what  disturbance  hath 
grown  in  the  Church  amongst  ourselves,  and  how  the  authors 
thereof  do  conmionly  build  altogether  on  this  as  a  sure  founda- 
tion, ''  Nothing  ought  to  be  established  in  the  Church  which 
"  in  the  word  of  God  is  not  commanded/'  were  it  reason  that 
we  should  suffer  the  same  to  pass  without  controlment  in  that 
current  meaning  whereby  every  where  it  prevaileth,  and  stay 
till  some  strange  construction  were  made  thereof,  which  no 
man  would  lightly  have  thought  on  but  being  driven  there- 
unto for  a  shift  ? 
Another         VIII.  The  last  refuge  in  maintaining  this  position  is  thus  to 
answer  in    construe  it,  "  Nothing  ought  to  be  established  in  the  Church, 
the^former  "  ^^^  ^^^^  which  is  commanded  in  the  word  of  God;''  that  is 
Meertion,    to  say,  all  Church  orders  must  be  '^  grounded  upon  the  word 
the^mewi-    "  of  God^S;'^  in  such  sort  grounded  upon  the  word,  not  that 
P»  ^^^^^  being  found  out  by  some  ^'  star,  or  light  of  reason,  or  learning, 
in  ttda  sort.  ^'  or  other  help,"  they  may  be  received,  so  they  be  not  against 
oidOT^^t  ^®  word  of  God ;  but  according  at  leastwise  unto  the  general 
be  com-      rules  of  Scripture  they  must  be  made.     Which  is  in  effect  as 
SwwordT  J^^ch  as  to  say,  '^  We  know  not  what  to  say  well  in  defence 
that  18        f<  of  this  position ;  and  therefore  lest  we  should  say  it  is  false, 
gro^ded    "  there  is  no  remedy  but  to  say  that  in  some  sense  or  other  it 

upon  the     a  may  be  true,  if  we  could  tell  how." 

word,  and 

made  ac-         [2.]  First,  that  scholy  had  need  of  a  very  favourable  reader 

Sel^^*  and  a  tractable,  that  should  think  it  plain  construction,  when 

wise  unto   to  be   commanded  in  the  word  and  grounded '  upon  the  word 

nUee^      *^  made  all  one.  K  when  a  man  may  live  in  the  state  of  matri* 

Holy  Scrip,  mony,  seeking  that   good  thereby  which  nature   principally 

'8  [T.  C.  ii.  56.] 
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desireth79^  he  make  rather  choice  of  a  contrary  life  in  regard  book  in. 
of  St.  PauFs  judgments^;  that  which  he  doth  is  manifestly  — '. — lil^ 
grounded  upon  the  word  of  God,  yet  not  commanded  in  his  [^'J^^^ 
word,  because  without  breach  of  any  conmiandment  he  might  are  found 
do  otherwise.  SLrof%?t 

[3.]  Secondly,  whereas  no  man  in  justice  and  reason  can  of  reason, 
be  reproved  for  those  actions  which  are  framed  according  unto  that  re- 
that  known  will  of  God,  whereby  they  are  to  be  judged ;  and  *P?^'®' 
the  will  of  God  which  we  are  to  judge  our  actions  by,  no  they  be 
sound  divine  in  the  world  ever  denied  to  be  in   part  ^i^^^eJ^^of 
manifest  even  by  light  of  nature,  and  not  by  Scripture  alone  :  God,  all 
if  the  Church  being  directed  by  the  former  of  these  two  h  hold^S^ 
(which  God  hath  given  who  gave  the  other,  that  man  might  unlawfully 
in  different  sort  be  guided  by  them  both),  if  the  Church  I  say 
do  approve  and  establish  that  which  thereby  it  judgeth  meet, 
and  findeth  not  repugnant  to  any  word  or  syllable  of  holy 
Scripture ;  who  shall  warrant  our  presumptuous  boldness  con- 
trolling herein  the  Church  of  Christ  ? 

[4.]  But  so  it  is,  the  name  of  the  light  of  nature  is  made 
hateful  with  men ;  the  "  star  of  reason  and  leaming,^^  and  all 
other  such  like  helps,  beginneth  no  otherwise  to  be  thought 
of  than  if  it  were  an  unlucky  comet;  or  as  if  God  had  so 
accursed  it,  that  it  should  never  shine  or  give  light  in  things 
concerning  our  duty  any  way  towards  him,  but  be  esteemed 
as  that  star  in  the  Revelation »»  called  Wormwood,  which  being 
fallen  from  heaven,  maketh  rivers  and  waters  in  which  it  fall- 
eth  so  bitter,  that  men  tasting  them  die  thereof.  A  number 
there  are,  who  think  they  cannot  admire  as  they  ought  the 
power  and  authority  of  the  word  of  God,  if  in  things  divine 
they  should  attribute  any  force  to  man's  reason.  For  which 
cause  they  never  use  reason  so  willingly  as  to  disgrace  reason. 
Their  usual  and  common  discourses  are  unto  this  effect.  First, 
'<  the  natural  man  perceiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of 
"  God :  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him :  neither  can  he 
'^  know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned  «2.'' 
Secondly,  it  is  not  for  nothing  that  St.  Paul  giveth  charge  to 
"  beware  of  philosophy  ^3,''  that  is  to  say,  such  knowledge  as 
men  by  natural  reason  attain  unto.     Thirdly,  consider  them 

7»  Arist.  Pol.  i.  3.     **  I  Cor.  vii.  8. 26.     8'  Apoc.  viii.  to.     ^  i  Cor.  ii.  14. 

«Col.ii.8. 
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BOOK  in.  that  have  from  time  to  time  opposed  themselves  against  the 
^^^'  Gtospel  of  Christ,  and  most  troubled  the  Church  with  heresy. 
Have  they  not  always  been  great  admirers  of  human  reason  ? 
Hath  their  deep  and  profound  skill  in  secular  learning  made 
them  the  more  obedient  to  the  truths  and  not  armed  them 
rather  against  it  ?  Fourthly,  they  that  fear  God  will  remem- 
ber how  heavy  his  sentences  are  in  this  case :  '^  I  will  destroy 
*'  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  and  will  cast  away  the  understand- 
*'  ing  of  the  prudent.  Where  is  the  wise  ?  where  is  the 
'*  scribe  ?  where  is  the  disputer  of  this  world?  hath  not  God 
''  made  the  wisdom  of  this  world  foolishness  ?  Seeing  the 
''  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God  in  the  wisdom  of  God,  it 
'*  pleased  God  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching  to  save  be- 
*'  lievers8^''  Fifthly,  the  word  of  God  in  itself  is  absolute, 
exact  and  perfect.  The  word  of  God  is  a  two-edged 
sword 8*;  as  for  the  weapons  of  natural  reason,  they  are  as 
the  armour  of  Saul®*,  rather  cumbersome  about  the  soldier  of 
Christ  than  needful.  They  are  not  of  force  to  do  that  which 
the  Apostles  of  Christ  did  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost : 
"  My  preaching,''  therefore  saith  Paul,  "  hath  not  been  in  the 
"  enticing  speech  of  man's  wisdom,  but  in  plain  evidence  of 
*'  the  Spirit  and  of  power,  that  your  faith  might  not  be  in  the 
*'  wisdom  of  men,  but  in  the  power  of  God»7."  Sixthly,  if  I 
believe  the  Gospel,  there  needeth  no  reasoning  about  it  to 
persuade  me ;  if  I  do  not  believe,  it  must  be  the  Spirit  of  God 
and  not  the  reason  of  man  that  shall  convert  my  heart  unto 
him.  By  these  and  the  like  disputes  an  opinion  hath  spread 
itself  very  far  in  the  world,  as  if  the  way  to  be  ripe  in  faith 
were  to  be  raw  in  wit  and  judgment ;  as  if  Reason  were  an 
enemy  unto  Religion,  childish  Simplicity  the  mother  of  ghostly 
and  divine  Wisdom. 

[5.]  The  cause  why  such  declamations  prevail  so  greatly, 
is,  for  that  men  suffer  themselves  in  two  respects  to  be  de- 
luded ;  one  is,  that  the  wisdom  of  man  being  debased  either 
in  comparison  with  that  of  God,  or  in  regard  of  some  special 
thing  exceeding  the  reach  and  compass  thereof,  it  seemeth  to 
them  (not  marking  so  much)  as  if  simply  it  were  condemned: 
another,  that  learning,  knowledge  or  wisdom,  falsely  so  termed, 
usurping  a  name  whereof  they  are  not  worthy,  and  being 
w  I  Cor.  i.  19.      w  [Hcb.  iv.  12.]      ^  [i  Sam.  xvii.  39.]      87  i  Co,,  ij.  4. 
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under  that  name  controlled ;  their  reproof  is  by  so  much  the  book  in. 
more   easily  misapplied^  and  through   equivocation  wrested  ^'^' 

against  those  things  whereunto  so  precious  names  do  properly 
and  of  right  belong.  This,  duly  observed,  doth  to  the  former 
allegations  itself  make  sufficient  answer.  Howbeit,  for  all 
men's  plainer  and  Ailler  satisfaction : 

[6.]  First,  Concerning  the  inability  of  reason  to  search 
out  and  to  judge  of  things  divine,  if  they  be  such  as  those 
properties  of  God  and  those  duties  of  men  towards  him, 
which  may  be  conceived  by  attentive  consideration  of  heaven 
and  earth ;  we  know  that  of  mere  natural  men  the  Apostle 
testifieth^s,  how  they  knew  both  God,  and  the  Law  of  God. 
Other  things  of  God  there  be  which  are  neither  so  found,  nor 
though  they  be  shewed  can  never  be  approved  without  the 
special  operation  of  God's  good  g^race  and  Spirit.  Of  such 
things  sometimes  spake  the  Apostle  St.  Paul,  declaring  how 
Christ  had  called  him  to  be  a  witness  of  his  death  and 
resurrection  from  the  dead,  according  to  that  which  the  . 
Prophets  and  Moses  had  foreshewed.  Festus,  a  mere  natural 
man,  an  infidel,  a  Roman,  one  whose  years  were  unacquainted 
with  such  matter,  heard  him,  but  could  not  reach  unto  that 
whereof  he  spake ;  the  suffering  and  the  rising  of  Christ 
from  the  dead  he  rejecteth  as  idle  superstitious  fancies  not 
worth  the  hearing® 9.  The  Apostle  that  knew  them  by  the 
Spirit,  and  spake  of  them  with  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
seemed  in  his  eyes  but  learnedly  mad^o.  Which  example 
maketh  manifest  what  elsewhere  the  same  Apostle  teacheth, 
namely,  that  nature  hath  need  of  grace  9*,  whereunto  I  hope 
we  are  not  opposite,  by  holding  that  grace  hath  use  of  nature. 

[7.]  Secondly,  Philosophy  we  are  warned  to  take  heed  of: 
not  that  philosophy,  which  is  true  and  sound  knowledge 
attained  by  natural  discourse  of  reason ;  but  that  philosophy, 
which  to  bolster  heresy  or  error  casteth  a  fraudulent  show  of 
reason  upon  things  which  are  indeed  unreasonable,  and  by 
that  mean  as  by  a  stratagem  spoileth  the  simple  which  are 
not  able  to  withstand  such  cunning.  ''  Take  heed  lest  any 
''  spoil  you  through  philosophy  and  vain  deceit^.''  He  that 
exhorteth  to  beware   of  an   enemy's  policy  doth  not  give 

88  Rom.  i.  21,32.  ®*  Acts  xxv.  19.  **  Acts  xxvi,  24. 
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BOOK  iiL  counsel  to  be  impolitic,  but  rather  to  use  all  provident  fore- 

PI*   vlii   8. 

-^ sight  and  circumspection,  lest  our  simplicity  be  overreached 

by  cunning  sleights.  The  way  not  to  be  inveigled  by  them 
that  are  so  guileful  through  skill,  is  thoroughly  to  be  instructed 
in  that  which  maketh  skilful  against  guile,  and  to  be  armed 
with  that  true  and  sincere  philosophy,  which  doth  teach, 
against  that  deceitful  and  vain,  which  spoileth. 

[8.]  Thirdly,  But  many  great  philosophers  have  been  very 
unsound  in  belief.  And  many  sound  in  belief,  have  been 
also  great  philosophers.  Could  secular  knowledge  bring  the 
one  sort  unto  the  love  of  Christian  faith?  Nor  Christian 
faith  the  other  sort  out  of  love  with  secular  knowledge.  The 
harm  that  heretics  did,  they  did  it  unto  such  as  were  unable 
to  discern  between  sound  and  deceitful  reasoning ;  and  the 
remedy  against  it  was  ever  the  skill  which  the  ancient  Fathers 
had  to  descry  and  discover  such  deceit.  Insomuch  that 
Cresconius  the  heretic  complained  greatly  of  St.  Augustine,  as 
.  being  too  fiill  of  logical  subtilties^.  Heresy  prevaileth  only 
by  a  counterfeit  show  of  reason ;  whereby  notwithstanding  it 
becometh  invincible,  unless  it  be  convicted  of  fraud  by 
manifest  remonstrance  clearly  true  and  unable  to  be  withstood. 
When  therefore  the  Apostle  requireth  ability  to  convict 
heretics  9^,  can  we  think  he  judgeth  it  a  thing  unlawful,  and 
not  rather  needful,  to  use  the  principal  instrument  of  their 
conviction,  the  light  of  reason  ?  It  may  not  be  denied  but 
that  in  the  Fathers'  writings  there  are  sundry  sharp  invectives 
against  heretics,  even  for  their  very  philosophical  reasonings* 
The  cause  whereof  Tertullian  confesseth  not  to  have  been  any 
dislike  conceived  against  the  kind  of  such  reasonings,  but  the 
end9\     ^'  We  may,''  saith  he,   ^'  even  in   matters  of  GK)d 

^  [S.  Aug.  contr.  Crescon.  i.  i6.  «  bendo  disputare  non  piguit,  tu 

t.  ix.  397.    "  Quid  est  sdiud  Dia-  "  tamen  in  me  dialecticam  crimina- 

**  lectica,  quam  peritia  disputandi?  "  tus    es,   quo    falleres    imperitos, 

"  Quod    ideo    aperiendum  putavi,  "  eosque  laudares  qui  diaputando 

"  quia  etiam  ipsam  mihi  oDJicere  *'  mecum  congredi  noluerant.     Sed 

"  voluisti,   quasi  *  Christianae  non  '*  tu  videlicet  non  dialectica  uteris, 

"  congruat  veritati,  et  ideo  me  doc-  "  cum  contra  nos  scribis  ?"] 
"tores  vestri,  velut  hominem  dia-        ^  Tit.  i.  0,11. 
"  lecticum,  merito  fiigiendum  po-        ^  Tert.  ae  Resur.  Camis.  [c.  3. 

"  tius  et  cavendum,  quam  refellen-  "  Est  quidem  et  de  communibus 

"  dum  revincendumque  censuerint.'  "  sensibus  sapere  in  Dei  rebus,  sed 

"  Quod  cum  tibi  non  persuaserint,  **  in  testimonium  veri,  non  iaadju- 

"  nam  te  adversus  nos  etiam  sen-  **  torium  falsi ;  quod  sit  secundum 
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'^  be  made  wiser  by  reasons  drawn  from  the  public  persua-  book  in. 

''  sions^  which  are  grafted  in  men's  minds :  so  they  be  used  to    ^'"^^ 

"  further  the  truth,  not  to  bolster  error;  so  they  make  with, 

'^  not  against,  that  which  God  hath  determined.     For  there 

''  are  some  things  even  known  by  nature,  as  the  immortality 

"  of  the  soul  unto  many,  our  God  unto  all.     I  will  therefore 

"  myself  also  use  the  sentence  of  some  such  as  Plato,  pronounc- 

''  ing  every  soul  immortal.     I  myself  too  will  use  the  secret 

"  acknowledgment  of  the  commonalty,  bearing  record  of  the 

"  God  of  gods.     But  when  I  hear  men  allege,  '  That  which 

"  is  dead  is  dead  /  and, '  While  thou  art  alive  be  alive  /  and, 

"  'After  death  an  end  of  all,  even  of  death  itself:'  then  will 

''  I  call  to  mind  both  that  the  heart  of  the  people  with  God 

"  is  accounted  dust^^,  and  that  the  very  wisdom  of  the  world 

''  is  pronounced  folly  ^7.     If  then  an  heretic  fly  also  unto  such 

"  vicious  popular  and  secular  conceits,  my  answer  unto  him 

''  shall  be,  '  Thou  heretic,  avoid  the  heathen ;  although  in  this 

''  ye  be  one,  that  ye  both  belie  God,  yet  thou  that  doest  this 

*'  under  the  name  of  Christ,  difFerest  from  the  heathen,  in  that 

"  thou  seemest  to  thyself  a  Christian.     Leave  him  therefore 

''  his  conceits,  seeing  that  neither  will  he  learn  thine.     Why 

"  dost  thou  having  sight  trust  to  a  blind  guide ;  thou  which 

''  hast  put  on  Christ  take  raiment  of  him  that  is  naked  ?    If 

''  the  Apostle  have  armed  thee,  why  dost  thou   borrow  a 

"  stranger's  shield  ?     Let  him  rather  learn  of  thee  to  ac- 

''  knowledge,  than  thou  of  him  to  renounce  the  resurrection 

"  of  the  flesh.'"     In  a  word,  the  Catholic  Fathers  did  good 

"  divinam,  non  contra  divinam  dis-  "  sseculi  ingenia  confiigerit,  '  Dis- 

"  positionem.      Qusedam   enim   et  "  cede/  dicam,  '  ab  ethnico,  hsere- 

"  natura  nota  sunt,  ut  immortalitas  "  tice ;  etsi  unum  estis  omnes  qui 

"  animse    penes    plures,    ut   Oeus  "  Deum  fin^tis ;    dum  hoc  tamen 

"  noster  penes  omnes.     Utar  ergo  **  in    Christi    nomine    facis,    dum 

"  et  sententia  Platonis  alicujus  pro-  "  Christianus  tibi  videris,  alius  ab 

"  nunciantis, '  Omnis  animaimmor-  "  ethnico  es.  Redde  illi  suos  sensus, 

"  talis.'    Utar  et  conscientia  populi,  "  quia  nee  ille  de  tuis  instruitur. 

'*  contestantis  Deum  Deorum. . .  At  '*  Quid  cseco  duci  inniteris,  si  vides  ? 

'*  cum  aiunt,  '  Mortuum  quod  mor-  "  Quid  vestiris  a  mundo,  si  Chris- 

"  tuum/  et,  '  Vive  dum  vivis,'  et  "  turn  induisti  ?  Quid  alieno  uteris 

"  '  Post  mortem   omnia  finiuntur,  "  clypeo,  si  ab  Apostolo  armatus  es  ? 

"  etiam  ipsa  :*  tunc  meminero,  et  "  Ille  potius  a  te  discat  camis  resur- 

"  cor  vulgi  cinerem  a  Deo  deputa-  "  rectionem  confiteri,  quam  tu  ab 

"  tum,  et  ipsam  sapientiam  sseculi  "  illo  diffiteri.' "] 

"  stultitiam  pronunciatam.     Tunc  **  [Isai.  xliv.  ac] 

"  si  et  hsereticus  ad  vulgi  vitia,  vel  ^  [i  Cor.  iii.19.] 
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BOOK  m.  unto  all  by  that  knowledge^  whereby  heretics  hindering^  the 

^  truth  in  many,  might  have  furthered  therewith  themselyes, 

but  that  obstinately  following  their  own  ambitious  or  other- 
wise corrupted  affections,  instead  of  framing  their  wills  to 
maintain  that  which  reason  taught,  they  bent  their  wits  to 
find  how  reason  might  seem  to  teach  that  which  their  wills 
were  set  to  maintain.  For  which  cause  the  Apostle  saith  of 
them  justly,  that  they  are  for  the  most  part  avTOKarcucpiToi, 
men  condenmed  even  in  and  of  themselves  ^s.  For  though 
they  be  not  all  persuaded  that  it  is  truth  which  they  with- 
stand, yet  that  to  be  error  which  they  uphold  they  might 
tmdoubtedly  the  sooner  a  great  deal  attain  to  know,  but  that 
their  study  is  more  to  defend  what  once  they  have  stood  in, 
than  to  find  out  sincerely  and  simply  what  truth  they  ought 
to  persist  in  for  ever. 

[9.]  Fourthly,  There  is  in  the  world  no  kind  of  knowledge, 
whereby  any  part  of  truth  is  seen,  but  we  justly  account  it 
precious  j  yea,  that  principal  truth,  in  comparison  whereof  all 
other  knowledge  is  vile,  may  receive  from  it  some  kind  of 
light;  whether  it  be  that  Egyptian  and  Chaldean  wisdom 
mathematical,  wherewith  Moses  and  Daniel  were  fiimished^S; 
or  that  natural,  moral,  and  civil  wisdom,  wherein  Solomon 
excelled  all  men  ^ ;  or  that  rational  and  oratorial  wisdom  of 
the  Grecians,  which  the  Apostle  St.  Paul  brought  from  Tarsus; 
or  that  Judaical,  which  he  learned  in  Jerusalem  sitting  at  the 
feet  of  Gamaliel^ :  to  detract  frx)m  the  dignity  thereof  were  to 
injury^  even  God  himself,  who  being  that  light  which  none 
can  approach  unto,  hath  sent  out  these  lights  whereof  we 
are  capable,  even  as  so  many  sparkles  resembling  the  bright 
fountain  from  which  they  rise. 

But  there  are  that  bear  the  title  of  wise  men  and  scribes 
and  great  disputers  of  the  world,  and  are  nothing  in  deed  less 
than  what  in  show  they  most  appear.  These  being  wholly 
addicted  imto  their  own  wills,  use  their  wit,  their  learning, 
and  all  the  wisdom  they  have,  to  maintain  that  which  their 

W  Tit.  iii.  II.  "  great  heed  how  they  m/icry  any 

^  Act8  vii.  33 ;  Dan.  i.  17.  "  man  by  word  or  deed,  and  whom 

^  I  Kings  iv.  29,  30.  "  they  injury,*     Danet's  Comines. 

2  Acts  xxii.  3.  "  lib.  iii."  Nares's  Glossuy. 
3jr"  To  injury,  v.  for  •  to  injure.'        "  I  am  strangely  injuried  by  the 

"  •Those  that  are  in  authority,  and  "Archbishop."     Hujgh  Broughton 

<'  princes  themselves,  ought  to  take  in  Strype*8  Whitg.  iiL  367.] 
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obstinate  hearts  are  delighted  with^  esteeming  in  the  frantic  book  hi. 
error  of  their  minds  the  greatest  madness  in  the  world  to  be  — '■ — '-^ 
wisdom^  and  the  highest  wisdom  foolishness.  Such  were  both 
Jews  and  Grecians^  which  professed  the  one  sort  legale  and 
the  other  secular  skill,  neither  enduring  to  be  taught  the  mys- 
tery of  Christ :  unto  the  glory  of  whose  most  blessed  name, 
whoso  study  to  use  both  their  reason  and  all  other  gifts,  as 
well  which  nature  as  which  grace  hath  endued  them  with,  let 
them  never  doubt  but  that  the  same  God  who  is  to  destroy 
and  confound  utterly  that  wisdom  falsely  so  named  in  others, 
doth  make  reckoning  of  them  as  of  true  Scribes,  Scribes  by 
wisdom  instructed  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven^,  not  Scribes 
against  that  kingdom  hardened  in  a  vain  opinion  of  wisdom ; 
which  in  the  end  being  proved  folly,  must  needs  perish,  true, 
imderstanding,  knowledge,  judgment  and  reason  continuing 
for  evermore. 

[lo.]  Fifthly,  Unto  the  word  of  God,  being  in  respect  of 
that  end  for  which  God  ordained  it  perfect,  exact,  and  absolute 
in  itself,  we  do  not  add  reason  as  a  supplement  of  any  maim  or 
defect  therein,  but  as  a  necessary  instrument,  without  which 
we  could  not  reap  by  the  Scripture's  perfection  that  fruit  and 
benefit  which  it  yieldeth.  '^  The  word  of  God  is  a  twoedged 
"  sword  ^,''  but  in  the  hands  of  reasonable  men ;  and  reason  as 
the  weapon  that  slew  Goliath,  if  they  be  a£  David  was  that  use 
it.  Touching  the  Apostles,  He  which  gave  them  from  above 
such  power  for  miraculous  confirmation  of  that  which  they 
taught,  endued  them  also  with  wisdom  from  above  to  teach 
that  which  they  so  did  confirm.  Our  Saviour  made  choice  of 
twelve  simple  and  unlearned  men,  that  the  greater  their  lack 
of  natural  wisdom  was,  the  more  admirable  that  might  appear 
which  God  supernaturally  endued  them  with  from  heaven. 
Such  therefore  as  knew  the  poor  and  silly  estate  wherein  they 
had  lived,  could  not  but  wonder  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  their 
speech,  and  be  so  much  the  more  attentive  unto  their  teach- 
ing. They  studied  for  no  tongue,  they  spake  with  all;  of 
themselves  they  were  rude,  and  knew  not  so  much  as  how 
to  premeditate;  the  Spirit  gave  them  speech  and  eloquent 
utterance. 

But  because  with  St.  Paul  it  was  otherwise  than  with  the 
^  Matt.  xii.  *  Heb.  iv.  12. 
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as  they  did ;  and  his  education  had  been  scholastical  altogether^ 
which  theirs  was  not ;  hereby  occasion  was  taken  by  certain 
malignants,  secretly  to  undermine  his  great  authority  in  the 
Church  of  Christ,  as  though  the  gospel  had  been  taught  him 
by  others  than  by  Christ  himself,  and  as  if  the  cause  of  the 
Gentiles^  conversion  and  belief  through  his  means  had  been 
the  learning  and  skill  which  he  had  by  being  conversant  in 
their  books ;  which  thing  made  them  so  willing  to  hear  him, 
and  him  so  able  to  persuade  them ;  whereas  the  rest  of  the 
Apostles  pre vailedi^ because  God  was  with  them,  and  by  miracle 
from  heaven  confirmed  his  word  in  their  mouths.  They  were 
mighty  in  deeds :  as  for  him,  being  absent,  his  writings  had 
some  force ;  in  presence,  his  power  not  like  unto  theirs.  In 
sum,  concerning  his  preaching,  their  very  byword  was,  XAyos 
i(ovO€vr]yL4voSi  addle  sjpeechy  emj^ty  talk^ :  his  writings  full  of 
great  words,  but  in  the  power  of  miraculous  operations  his 
presence  not  like  the  rest  of  the  Apostles. 

Hereupon  it  riseth  that  St.  Paul  was  so  often  driven  to 
make  his  apologies.  Hereupon  it  riseth  that  whatsoever  time 
he  had  spent  in  the  study  of  human  learning,  he  maketh  ear- 
nest protestation  to  them  of  Corinth,  that  the  gospel  which 
he  had  preached  amongst  them  did  not  by  other  means  prevail 
with  them,  than  with  others  the  same  gospel  taught  by  the 
rest  of  the  Apostles  of  Christ.  "  My  preaching,^^  saith  he, 
''  hath  not  been  in  the  persuasive  speeches  of  human  wisdom, 
''  but  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power :  that  your 
"  faith  may  not  be  in  the  wisdom  of  men,  but  in  the  power  of 
"  God 7/^  What  is  it  which  the  Apostle  doth  here  deny? 
Is  it  denied  that  his  speech  amongst  them  had  been  persua* 
sive  ?  No :  for  of  him  the  sacred  history  plainly  testifieth, 
that  for  the  space  of  a  year  and  a  half  he  spake  in  their  syna- 
gogue every  Sabbath,  and perstiaded  both  Jews  and  Grecians®. 
How  then  is  the  speech  of  men  made  persuasive?  Surely 
there  can  be  but  two  ways  to  bring  this  to  pass,  the  one  human, 
the  other  divine.  Either  St.  Paul  did  only  by  art  and  natural 
industry  cause  his  own  speech  to  be  credited ;  or  else  God  by 
miracle  did  authorize  it,  and  so  bring  credit  thereunto,  as*to 
the  speech  of  the  rest  of  the  Apostles.  Of  which  two,  the 
^  2  Cor.  X.  ID.  7  I  C!or.  ii.  4,  g.  ®  Acts  xviii.  4. 1 1. 
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former  he  utterly  denieth.    For  why  ?  if  the  preaching  of  the  book  in. 

rest  had  been  effectual  by  miracle,  his  only  by  force  of  his 1^ 

own  learning;  so  great  inequality  between  him  and  the  other 
Apostles  in  this  thing  had  been  enough  to  subvert  their  faith. 
For  might  they  not  with  reason  have  thought,  that  if  he  were 
sent  of  God  as  well  as  they,  God  would  not  have  furnished 
them  and  not  him  with  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost?  Might 
not  a  great  part  of  them  being  simple  haply  have  feared,  lest 
their  assent  had  been  cunningly  gotten  unto  his  doctrine, 
rather  through  the  weakness  of  their  own  wits  than  the  cer- 
tainty of  that  truth  which  he  had  taught  them  ?  How  unequal 
had  it  been  that  all  believers  through  the  preaching  of  other 
Apostles  should  have  their  faith  strongly  built  upon  the  evi- 
dence of  God^s  own  miraculous  approbation,  and  they  whom 
he  had  converted  should  have  their  persuasion  built  only  upon 
his  skill  and  wisdom  who  persuaded  them  ? 

As  therefore  calling  from  men  may  authorize  us  to  teach, 
although  it  could  not  authorize  him  to  teach  as  other  Apostles 
did :  so  although  the  wisdom  of  man  had  not  been  sufficient 
to  enable  him  such  a  teacher  as  the  rest  of  the  apostles  were, 
unless  God^s  miracles  had  strengthened  both  the  one  and  the 
other's  doctrine ;  yet  unto  our  ability  both  of  teaching  and 
learning  the  truth  of  Christ,  as  we  are  but  mere  Christian 
men,  it  is  not  a  little  which  the  wisdom  of  man  may  add^. 

»  [Chr.  Letter,  p.  4^.    "  In  all  "  Forget    not    Picus    Mirandula's 

"  your  bookes,  altnougn  we  finde  'Judgment   of  the  schoolenien ;" 

"  manie  good  things,  manie  trueths  (0pp.  i.  79.    **  Ut   a   nostris,    ad 

"  and  fine  points  bravely  handled,  "  quos  postremo  philosophia  perve- 

"  yet  in  all  your  discourse,  for  the  ''  nit,  nunc  exordiar;  est  in  Joanne 

"  most  parte,  Aristotle  the  patriarch  *'  Scoto    vegetum    quiddam    atque 

"  of  philosophers  (with  divers  other  "  discussuro,  in  Thoma  solidum  et 

"  humane  writers)  and  the  ingenuous  "  sequabile,  in  iEgidio  tersum  et  ex- 

"  schoolemen,  almost  in  all  points  *'  actum,  in  Francisco  acre  et  acu- 

'*  have  some  finger :  reason  is  highlie  "  tum,  in  Alberto  priscum,  amplum, 

'*  sett  up  against  Holie  Scripture,  **  et  grande,  in  Henrico,  ut  mihi 

"  and  reading  against  preaching."  **  visum    est,    semper    sublime    et 

Hooker,  MS.  note.  "  If  Aristotle  **  venerandum.")**JBeza's  judgment 

'<  and  the  schoolmen  be  such  peril-  "  of  Aristotle."    (For  his  opinion 

"  ous  creatures,  you  must  needes  of  the  use  of  log^c,  see  £pi8t.  67.) 

"  think  yourself  an  happie  man,  *'  As  also  Calvin's  judgment  of  phi- 

"  whome  God  hath  so  fairely  blest  "  losophie.     Epist.  90,   ad  Buce- 

'*  from  too  much  knowledg  in  them.  "  rum."    (p.  1 10.  **  £t  philosophia 

"  Remember   heer    S.  Jerome's  *'  praeclarum  est  Dei  donum ;  et  qui 

**  Epistle  in  his  own  defense."    (To  "  omnibus  steculis  extiterunt  docti 

Magnus,  t.  ii.  326.     He  pleads  pre-  *'  viri,eosDeusipseexcitavit,utadve- 

cedent,  scriptural  and  ecclesiastical,  *'  ri  notitiam  mundo  pnelucerent.") 

for  his  use  of  profane  learning.)  Again,  Chr.  Letter,  ibid.    "  Shall 


874  Reason  requisite  for  Grace  to  work  upon : 

BooKHi.  [ii.]  Sixthly,  Yea,  whatsoever  our  hearts  be  to  God  and 
ij.' "'  to  his  truth,  believe  we  or  be  we  as  yet  faithless,  for  our  con- 
version  or  confirmation  the  force  of  natural  reason  is  g^reat. 
The  force  whereof  unto  those  eflfects  is  nothing  without  grace. 
What  then  ?  To  our  purpose  it  is  sufiicient,  that  whosoever 
doth  serve,  honour,  and  obey  God,  whosoever  believeth  in 
Him,  that  man  would  Ho  more  do. this  than  innocents  and 
infants  do,  but  for  the  light  of  natural  reason  that  shineth  in 
him,  and  maketh  him  apt  to  apprehend  those  things  of  GRkI^ 
which  being  by  grace  discovered,  are  effectual  to  persuade 
reasonable  minds  and  none  other,  that  honour,  obedience,  and 
credit,  belong  of  right  unto  God.  No  man  cometh  unto  Gk)d 
to  offer  him  sacrifice,  to  pour  out  supplications  and  prayers 
before  him,  or  to  do  him  any  service,  which  doth  not  first 
believe  him  both  to  be,  and  to  be  a  rewarder  of  them  who 
in  such  sort  seek  unto  him'^.  Let  men  be  taught  this  either 
by  revelation  from  heaven,  or  by  instruction  upon  earth ;  by 
labour,  study,  and  meditation,  or  by  the  only  secret  inspiration 
of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  whatsoever  the  mean  be  they  know  it  by, 
if  the  knowledge  thereof  were  possible  without  discourse  of 
natural  reason,  why  should  none  be  found  capable  thereof  but 
only  men;  nor  men  till  such  time  as  they  come  unto  ripe 
and  full  ability  to  work  by  reasonable  understanding?  The 
whole  drift  of  the  Scripture  of  God,  what  is  it  but  only  to 
teach  Theology?  Theology,  what  is  it  but  the  science  of 
things  divine?  What  science  can  be  attained  unto  without 
the  help  of  natural  discourse  and  reason  ?  '^  Judge  you  of  that 
''  which  I  speak  ^  ','^  saith  the  Apostle.  In  vain  it  were  to  speak 
any  thing  of  God,  but  that  by  reason  men  are  able  somewhat 
to  judge  of  that  they  hear,  and  by  discourse  to  discern  how 
consonant  it  is  to  truth. 

[la.]  Scripture  indeed  teacheth  things  above  nature,  things 

**  we  doe  you  wronge  to  suspect. ...  "  as  the  best  of  the  purified  crew  in 

*'  that  you  esteeme  the  preaching  "  the  world.    I  except  not  any,  no 

''  and  writing  of  all  the  reverend  "  not  the  founders  tnemselvea  and 

"  Fathers  of  our  Church,  and  the  ''  oaptaines    of   that    faction.      In 

''  hookes  of  holy  Scripture  to  bee  at  "  which  mind  I  hope  by  the  mce 

"  the  least  of  no  greater  moment  "  of  Almighty  God  that  I  shall  Doth 

"  than  Aristotle   and  the  schoole-  *'  live  and  die."] 

"menr  lOHeb.xi.6. 

Hooker.  MS.  note:  "I  think  of  "  i  Cor. z.  15. 
"  the  Scripture  of  God  as  reverently 
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which  our  reason  by  itself  could  not  reach  unto.     Yet  those  book  ni. 

.  .  .  Ch.  viil.  I  J, 

things  also  we  believe,  knowing  by  reason  that  the  Scripture  

is  the  word  of  God.  In  the  presence  of  Pestus  a  Roman,  and 
of  King  Agrippa  a  Jew,  St.  Paul  omitting  the  one,  who  nei- 
ther knew  the  Jews^  religion  nor  the  books  whereby  they  were 
taught  it,  speaks  unto  the  other  of  things  foreshewed  by 
Moses  and  the  Prophets  and  performed  in  Jesus  Christ; 
intending  thereby  to  prove  himself  so  unjustly  accused,  that 
tmless  his  judges  did  condemn  both  Moses  and  the  Prophets, 
him  they  could  not  choose  but  acquit,  who  taught  only  that 
^filled,  which  they  so  long  since  had  foretold.  His  cause 
was  easy  to  be  discerned;  what  was  done  their  eyes  were 
witnesses;  what  Moses  and  the  Prophets  did  speak  their 
books  could  quickly  shew;  it  was  no  hard  thing  for  him  to 
compare  them,  which  knew  the  one,  and  believed  the  other. 
'*  King  Agrippa,  believest  thou  the  Prophets  ?  I  know  thou 
''  dost '2/'  The  question  is  how  the  books  of  the  Prophets 
came  to  be  credited  of  King  Agrippa.  For  what  with  him  did 
authorize  the  Prophets,  the  like  with  us  doth  cause  the  rest  of 
the  Scripture  of  God  to  be  of  credit. 

[13  ]  Because  we  maintain  that  in  Scripture  we  are  taught 
all  things  necessary  unto  salvation ;  hereupon  very  childishly 
it  is  by  some  demanded,  what  Scripture  can  teach  us  the 
sacred  authoriiy  of  the  Scripture,  upon  the  knowledge  whereof 
our  whole  faith  and  salvation  dependeth?  As  though  there 
were  any  kind  of  science  in  the  world  which  leadeth  men 
into  knowledge  without  presupposing  a  number  of  things 
already  known.  No  science  doth  make  known  the  first  prin- 
ciples whereon  it  buildeth,  but  they  are  always  either  taken 
as  plain  and  manifest  in  themselves,  or  as  proved  and  granted 
already,  some  former  knowledge  having  made  them  evident. 
Scripture  teacheth  all  supernatural  revealed  truth,  without 
the  knowledge  whereof  salvation  cannot  be  attained.  The 
main  principle  whereupon  our  belief  of  all  things  therein 
contained  dependeth,  is,  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  oracles  of 
God  himself.  This  in  itself  we  cannot  say  is  evident.  For 
then  all  men  that  hear  it  would  acknowledge  it  in  heart,  as 
they  do  when  they  hear  that ''  every  whole  is  more  than  any 
"  part  of  that  whole,''  because  this  in  itself  is  evident.  The 
"  Acts  xxvi.  37. 


876       Scripture  uses  the  Help  of  T}radUion  and  Reason. 
BOOK  m  other  we  know  that  all  do  not  aeknowledgfe  when  they  hear  it. 

Ch.  viil.  14.  ^  "^ 

There  must  be  therefore  some  former  knowledge  presupposed 

which  doth  herein  assure  the  hearts  of  all  believers.  Scripture 
teacheth  us  that  saving  truth  which  God  hath  discovered  unto 
the  world  by  revelation,  and  it  presumeth  us  taught  otherwise 
that  itself  is  divine  and  sacred. 

[14.]  The  question  then  being  by  what  means  we  are 
taught  this ;  some  answer  that  to  learn  it  we  have  no  other 
way  than  only  tradition;  as  namely  that  so  we  believe 
because  both  we  from  our  predecessors  and  they  from  theirs 
have  so  received.  But  is  this  enough  ?  That  which  all  men's 
experience  teacheth  them  may  not  in  any  wise  be  denied. 
And  by  experience  we  all  know^  that  the  first  outward  motive 
leading  men  so  to  esteem  of  the  Scripture  is  the  authority 
of  God's  Church '3.  For  when  we  know  the  whole  Church 
of  God  hath  that  opinion  of  the  Scripture,  we  judge  it 
even  at  the  first  an  impudent  thing  for  any  man  bred  and 
brought  up  in  the  Church  to  be  of  a  contrary  mind  with- 
out cause.  Afterwards  the  more  we  bestow  our  labour  in 
reading  or  hearing  the  mysteries  thereof,  the  more  we  find 
that  the  thing  itself  doth  answer  our  received  opinion  concern- 
ing it.  So  that  the  former  inducement  prevailing  somewhat 
with  us  before,  doth  now  much  more  prevail,  when  the  very 
thing  hath  ministered  farther  reason.     K  infidels  or  atheists 

IS  [Chr.  Lietter^  p.  9, 10.    "  Have  "  sties,  or   the  holy  Church ;   or 

**  we  not  here  gooa  cause  to  suspect  "  that  such  were  not  esteemed  lor 

"  the  underpropping  of  a  popish  "  the  wordes  sake." 

"  principle  concerning  the  Churches  Hooker,  MS.  note*    "  I  am  sorie 

**  authoritie  above  the  Holie  Scrip-  **  to  see  you  in  the  groundes  and 

*'  ture,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  £ng-  "  elements  of  your  rel^on  so  sden- 

"  lish  Church  ?"  *'  derly  instructed. 

Hooker,  MS.  note.    ''You  have  " Fiaes nititur authoritate dooentu. 

**  alreadv  done  your  best  to  make  a  **  Docens  autem  confirmatam  habet 

'*  Jarre  oetween  nature  and  Scrip-  "  authoritatem  personse  virtute  mi- 

"  ture.    Your  next  endeavour  is  to  "  raculorum.    Id  quod  omnmo  ne- 

**  doe  the  like  betweene  Scripture  "  cessarium  est  propter  ea  quae  docet 

**  and  the  Church.   Your  delight  in  "  supra  et  prseter  naturalem  ratio- 

**  conflicts  doth  make  you  dreune  of  "  nem :  qua  omnis  probatio  argu- 

*'  them  where  they  are  not."  "  mentosa  nititur,  quse  fidem  fadt. 

Again,  Christ.  Letter,  p.  i  o.  "  We  **  Atque  hoc  Apostolus  de  se  testatur, 

**  pray  you  to  expound,  either  by  **  cum  eflicacem  fuisse   sermonem 

**  experience  or  otherwise ;  Whether  *'  suum  asserit  non  vi  humanse  per- 

"  the  worde  of  God  was  receaved  in  "  suasionis,  sed  assistentis  Spiritua 

"  the  world,  and  beleeved  by  men,  **  ad  opera  miraculosa  perficienda. 

**  hy  the  virtue  and  authoritie  of  the  "  Vide  Tertullian.  contra  Gent.  p. 

•'  witnesses,  either  I^rophets  or  Apa«  "  637.*'] 


Tke  Testimony  of  the  Spirit,  how  best  discerned.         377 
chance  at  any  time  to  call  it  in  question,  this  ^veth  ns  BooKin. 

Cb.  Till.  IS. 


occasion  to  sifb  what  reason  there  is^  whereby  the  testimony  of 
the  Church  concerning  Scripture^  and  our  own  persuasion 
which  Scripture  itself  hath  confirmed^  may  be  proved  a  truth 
infallible.  In  which  case  the  ancient  Fathers  being  often 
constrained  to  shew^  what  warrant  they  had  so  much  to  rely 
upon  the  Scriptures^  endeavoured  still  to  maintain  the 
authority  of  the  books  of  Grod  by  arguments  such  as  unbe- 
lievers themselves  must  needs  think  reasonable^  if  they  judged 
thereof  as  they  should.  Neither  is  it  a  thing  impossible 
or  greatly  hard^  even  by  such  kind  of  proofs  so  to  manifest 
and  clear  that  pointy  that  no  man  living  shall  be  able  to  deny 
it^  without  denying  some  apparent  principle  such  as  all  men 
acknowledge  to  be  true. 

Wherefore  if  I  believe  the  Gospel,  yet  is  reason  of  singular 
use,  for  that  it  confirmeth  me  in  this  my  belief  the  more : 
if  I  do  not  as  yet  believe,  nevertheless  to  bring  me  to  the 
number  of  believers  except  reason  did  somewhat  help,  and 
were  an  instrument  which  God  doth  use  unto  such  purposes, 
what  should  it  boot  to  dispute  with  infidels  or  godless  persons 
for  their  conversion  and  persuasion  in  that  point  ? 

[15.]  Neither  can  I  think  that  when  grave  and  learned 
men  do  sometime  hold,  that  of  this  principle  there  is  no  proof 
but  by  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit,  which  assureth  our  hearts 
therein,  it  is  their  meaning  to  exclude  utterly  all  force  which 
any  kind  of  reason  may  have  in  that  behalf;  but  I  rather 
incline  to  interpret  such  their  speeches,  as  if  they  had  more 
expressly  set  down,  that  other  motives  and  inducements,  be 
they  never  so  strong  and  consonant  unto  reason,  are  not- 
withstanding unefiectual  of  themselves  to  work  faith  concern- 
ing this  principle,  if  the  special  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost  con- 
cur not  to  the  enlightening  of  our  minds.  For  otherwise  I 
doubt  not  but  men  of  wisdom  and  judgment  will  grant,  that 
the  Church,  in  this  point  especially,  is  furnished  with  reason, 
to  stop  the  mouths  of  her  impious  adversaries ;  and  that  as  it 
were  altogether  bootless  to  allege  against  them  what  the 
Spirit  hath  taught  us,  so  likewise  that  even  to  our  ownselves 
it  needeth  caution  and  explication  how  the  testimony  of  the 
Spirit  may  be  discerned,  by  what  means  it  may  be  known ; 
lest  men  think  that  the  Spirit  of  God  doth  testify  those  things 


878  Reason  needed  far  expounding  Scripture : 

BooKm.  which  the  Spirit  of  error  sufir&resteth.     The  operations  of  the 

Ch.TiU.i6.    ^    .   .,  *    „       ,,  7^°  ,  .   1     ,  X         11 

Spint,  especially  these  ordinary  which  be  common  unto  all 

true  Christian  men^  are  as  we  know  things  secret  and  un- 
discemible  even  to  the  very  soul  where  they  are,  because 
their  nature  is  of  another  and  an  higher  kind  than  that  they 
can  be  by  us  perceived  in  this  life.  Wherefore  albeit  the 
Spirit  lead  us  into  all  truth  and  direct  us  in  all  goodness^  yet 
because  these  workings  of  the  Spirit  in  us  are  so  privy  and 
secret^  we  therefore  stand  on  a  plainer  gfround^  when  we 
gfather  by  reason  from  the  quality  of  things  believed  or  done^ 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  hath  directed  us  in  both,  than  if  we 
settle  ourselves  to  believe  or  to  do  any  certain  particular  thing, 
as  being  moved  thereto  by  the  Spirit. 

[i6.]  But  of  this  enough.  To  go  fix)m  the  books  of  Scrip- 
ture to  the  sense  and  meaning  thereof :  because  the  sentences 
which  are  by  the  Apostles  recited  out  of  the  Psalms  ^^,  to 
prove  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  did  not  prove  it,  if  so 
be  the  Prophet  David  meant  them  of  himself;  this  exposition 
therefore  they  plainly  disprove,  and  shew  by  manifest  reason, 
that  of  David  the  words  of  David  could  not  possibly  be  meant. 
Exclude  the  use  of  natural  reasoning  about  the  sense  of  Holy 
Scripture  concerning  the  articles  of  our  faith,  and  then  that 
the  Scripture  doth  concern  the  articles  of  our  faith  who  can 
assure  us?  That,  which  by  right  exposition  buildeth  up 
Christian  faith,  being  misconstrued  breedeth  error :  between 
true  and  false  construction,  the  difference  reason  must  shew. 
Can  Christian  men  perform  that  which  Peter  requireth  at 
their  hands;  is  it  possible  they  should  both  believe  and 
be  able,  without  the  use  of  reason,  to  render  ''  a  reason  of 
''  their  belief  **,''  a  reason  sound  and  sufficient  to  answer  them 
that  demand  it,  be  they  of  the  same  faith  with  us  or  enemies 
thereunto  ?  may  we  cause  our  faith  without  reason  to  appear 
reasonable  in  the  eyes  of  men  ?  This  being  required  even  of 
learners  in  the  school  of  Christ,  the  duty  of  their  teachers  in 
bringing  them  unto  such  ripeness  must  needs  be  somewhat 
more,  than  only  to  read  the  sentences  of  Scripture,  and  then 
paraphrastically  to  scholy  them  :  to  vary  them  with  sundry 
forms  of  speech,  without  arguing  or  disputing  about  any 
thing  which  they  contain.  This  method  of  teaching  may 
'^  Acts  xiii.  36 ;  ii.  34.  **  i  Pet.  iii.  15. 
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commend  itself  unto  the  world  by  that  easiness  and  facility  book  in. 
which  is  in  it :  but  a  law  or  a  pattern  it  is  not,  as  some  do  '^'' ' 

imagine,  for  all  men  to  follow  that  will  do  good  in  the  Church 
ofChrist. 

[17.]  Our  Lord  and  Saviour  himself  did  hope  by  disputation 
to  do  some  good,  yea  by  disputation  not  only  of  but  against, 
the  truth,  albeit  with  purpose  for  the  truth.  That  Christ 
should  be  the  son  of  David  was  truth ;  yet  against  this  truth 
our  Lord  in  the  gospel  objecteth,  ''  If  Christ  be  the  son  of 
'*  David,  how  doth  David  call  him  Lord'^  V*  There  is  as  yet 
no  way  known  how  to  dispute,  or  to  determine  of  things 
disputed,  without  the  use  of  natural  reason. 

If  we  please  to  add  unto  Christ  their  example,  who  followed 
him  as  near  in  all  things  as  they  could;  the  sermon  of  Paul 
and  Barnabas  set  down  in  the  Acts  >  7^  where  the  people  would 
have  offered  unto  them  sacrifice ;  in  that  sermon  what  is  there 
but  only  natural  reason  to  disprove  their  act  ?  "O  men,  why 
"  do  you  these  things  ?  We  are  men  even  subject  to  the 
^^  selfsame  passions  with  you :  we  preach  unto  you  to  leave 
^'  these  vanities  and  to  turn  to  the  living  Ood,  the  God  that 
^^  hath  not  left  himself  without  witness,  in  that  he  hath  done 
'*  good  to  the  world,  giving  rain  and  fruitful  seasons,  filling 
''  our  heart  with  joy  and  gladness.'' 

Neither  did  they  only  use  reason  in  winning  such  unto 
Christian  belief  as  were  yet  thereto  unconverted,  but  with  be- 
lievers themselves  they  followed  the  selfsame  course.  In  that 
great  and  solemn  assembly  of  believing  Jews  how  doth  Peter 
prove  that  the  Gentiles  were  partakers  of  the  grace  of  God  as 
well  as  they,  but  by  reason  drawn  from  those  effects,  which 
were  apparently  known  amongst  them  ?  ''  God  which  know- 
''  eth  hearts  hath  borne  them  witness  in  giving  unto  them  the 
''  Holy  Ghost  as  unto  us*«.'' 

The  light  therefore,  which  the  star  of  natural  reason  and 
wisdom  casteth,  is  too  bright  to  be  obscured  by  the  mist  of  a 
word  or  two  uttered  to  diminish  that  opinion  which  justly  hath 
been  received  concerning  the  force  and  virtue  thereof,  even 
in  matters  that  touch  most  nearly  the  principal  duties  of  men 
and  the  glory  of  the  eternal  God. 

[18.]  In  all  which  hitherto  hath  been  spoken  touching  the 
i«  Matt.  xxii.  43.  ^^  Acts  xiv.  15.  »8  Acta  xv.  8. 
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BOOK  m.  force  and  use  of  man's  reason  in  things  divine^  I  must  crave 
'  that  I  be  not  so  understood  or  construed,  as  if  any  such  thing 


by  virtue  thereof  could  be  done  without  the  aid  and  assistance 
of  God's  most  blessed  Spirit.     The  thing  we  have  handled 
according  to  the  question  moved  about  it ;   which  question  is, 
whether  the  light  of  reason  be  so  pernicious,  that  in  devising 
laws  for  the  Church  men  ought  not  by  it  to  search  what  may 
be  fit  and  convenient.     For  this  cause  therefore  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  make  it  appear,  how  in  the  nature  of  reason  itself 
there  is  no  impediment,  but  that  the  selfsame  Spirit,  which 
revealeth  the  things  that  Gt)d  hath  set  down  in  his  law,  may 
also  be  thought  to  aid  and  direct  men  in  finding  out  by  the 
light  of  reason  what  laws  are  expedient  to  be  made  for  the 
g^ding  of  his  Church,  over  and  besides  them  that  are  in 
Scripture.     Herein  therefore  we  agree  with  those  men,  by 
whom  human  laws  are  defined  to  be  ordinances,  which  such 
as  have  lawiul  authority  given  them  for  that  purpose  do  pro- 
bably draw  from  the  laws  of  nature  and  God,  by  discourse  of 
reason  aided  with  the  influence  of  divine  grace.     And  for  that 
cause,  it  is  not  said  amiss  touching  ecclesiastical  canons,  that 
''  by  instinct  of  the  Holy  Ghost  they  have  been  made,  and 
''  consecrated  by  the  reverend  acceptation  of  all  the  world* 9. '' 
How  iftWB       IX.  Laws  for  the  Church  are  not  made  aa  they  should  be, 
j^gio^^tof  ^^^^  ^^^  makers  follow  such  direction  as  they  ought  to  be 
the  <^|u^  g^ded  by :  wherein  that  Scripture  standeth  not  the  Church 
made  by     of  God  in  any  stead,  or  serveth  nothing  at  all  to  direct,  but 
the  •^^5®^  may  be  let  pass  as  needless  to  be  consulted  with,  we  judge  it 
lowing       profane,  impious,  and  irreligious  to  think.     For  although  it 
lighTS    *  ^^^®  "^  ^^  ^  make  laws  which  the  Scripture  hath  ahready 
reason,  and  made,  because  what  we  are  abready  there  commanded  to  do, 
bm  being  ^^  ^^^  parts  there  resteth  nothing  but  only  that  it  be  executed  ; 
not  repuff-  yet  because  both  in  that  which  we  are  commanded,  it  con- 
word  of      cemeth  the  duiy  of  the  Church  by  law  to  provide,  that  the 
^^^  "od    l^^seness  and  slackness  of  men  may  not  cause  the  conmiand- 
in  his  sight,  mcnts  of  God  to  be  unexecuted;  and  a  number  of  things  there 
are  for  which  the  Scripture  hath  not  provided  by  any  law, 

10  Violatores,  25.  q.  i.     [Decret.  '' tarii  graviter  a  Sanctis  patribns  ja- 

Gratian.  caus.  xxv.  qu8pst.  i.  c.  6.  in  **  dicantur,  et  a  Sancto  Spiritu  (in- 

Corp.  Jur.  Canon.  Taris.  161 8.  p.  **  stinctu  cujus,  et  donodictati  sunt) 

313.    ''Violatores  canonumvolun-  '' damnantur.''] 
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but  left  them  unto  the  careful  discretion  of  the  Church ;  we  book  ra. 
are  to  search  how  the  Church  in  these  cases  may  be  well  '*' 

directed  to  make  that  provision  by  laws  which  is  most  conve- 
nient and  fit.  And  what  is  so  in  these  cases^  partly  Scripture 
and  partly  reason  must  teach  to  discern.  Scripture  compre- 
hending examples  and  laws,  laws  some  natural  and  some  posi- 
tive :  examples  there  neither  are  for  all  cases  which  require 
laws  to  be  made,  and  when  there  are,  they  can  but  direct  as 
precedents  only.  Natural  laws  direct  in  such  sort,  that  in  all 
things  we  must  for  ever  do  according  unto  them ;  Positive  so, 
that  against  them  in  no  case  we  may  do  any  thing,  as  long  as 
the  will  of  God  is  that  they  should  remain  in  force.  Howbeit 
when  Scripture  doth  yield  us  precedents,  how  far  forth  they 
are  to  be  followed ;  when  it  giveth  natural  laws,  what  parti- 
cular order  is  thereunto  most  agreeable ;  when  positive,  which 
way  to  make  laws  unrepugnant  unto  them;  yea  though  all 
these  should  want,  yet  what  kind  of  ordinances  would  be  most 
for  that  good  of  the  Church  which  is  aimed  at,  all  this  must  be 
by  reason  found  out.  And  therefore, "  to  refuse  the  conduct  of 
"  the  light  of  nature,*'  saith  St.  Augustine,  "  is  not  folly  alone 
''  but  accompanied  with  impieiy^o/^ 

[2.]  The  greatest  amongst  the  school-divines  studying  how 
to  set  down  by  exact  definition  the  nature  of  an  human  law 
(of  which  nature  all  the  Church's  constitutions  are)  found  not 
which  way  better  to  do  it  than  in  these  words :  "  Out  of  the 
"  precepts  of  the  law  of  nature,  as  out  of  certain  common  and 
^'  undemonstrable  principles,  man's  reason  doth  necessarily 
"  proceed  unto  certain  more  particular  determinations ;  which 
"  particular  determinations  being  found  out  according  unto  the 
"  reason  of  man,  they  have  the  names  of  human  laws,  so  that 
''  such  other  conditions  be  therein  kept  as  the  making  of  laws 
''  doth  require^*,"  that  is,  if  they  whose  authority  is  there- 
unto required  do  establish  and  publish  them  as  laws.     And 

^  "  Luminis  naturalis  ducatum  "  demon8trabilibu8,nece8se  est  quod 

*'  repellere  non  mode  stultum  est  sed  "  ratio  humana  procedat  ad  ahqua 

"  et  iinpium."    August,  lib.  iv.  de  "  ma^s  particulariter  disponeuda. 

Trin.  cap.  6.     [The  editor  has  not  "  £t  isiad  particulares  dispositiones 


been  able  to  verify  this  quotation.]      "  adin ventre    secundum    rationem 

21  Tho.  Aqui.  i.  ».  q.  91,  art.  3-     '" 
t.  xi.  p.  i.  199.J     **  Ex  prseceptis 
legis  naturalis,  quasi  ex  quibus- 
'  dam  principiis  communibus  et  in- 


21  Tho.  Aqui.  i,  2,  a.  91,  art.  3.  "  humanam  dicuntur  leges  humana, 
[t.  xi.  p.  i.  199.J  *'  Ex  prseceptis  "  observatis  aliis  conditionibus  quae 
'*  legis  naturalis,  quasi  ex  quibus-    "  pertinent  ad  rationem  legis." 


882     Human  Laws  are  of  moral  and  religious  Obligation. 
BOOK  in.  the  truth  is,  that  all  our  controversy  in  this  cause  concerning 

Cti.U.s> 


the  orders  of  the  Church  is^  what  particulars  the  Church  may- 
appoint.  That  which  doth  find  them  out  is  the  force  of  man's 
reason.  That  which  doth  g^de  and  direct  his  reason  is  first  the 
general  law  of  nature ;  which  law  of  nature  and  the  moral  law 
of  Scripture  are  in  the  substance  of  law  all  one.  But  because 
there  are  also  in  Scripture  a  niunber  of  laws  particular  and 
positive,  which  being  in  force  may  not  by  any  law  of  man  be 
violated ;  we  are  in  making  laws  to  have  thereunto  an  especial 
eye.  As  for  example,  it  might  perhaps  seem  reasonable  unto 
the  Church  of  God,  following  the  general  laws  concerning  the 
nature  of  marriage,  to  ordain  in  particular  that  cousin-germans 
shall  not  marry.  Which  law  notwithstanding  ought  not  to  be 
received  in  the  Church,  if  there  should  be  in  Scripture  a  law 
particular  to  the  contrary,  forbidding  utterly  the  bonds  of 
marriage  to  be  so  far  forth  abridged.  The  same  Thomas  there- 
fore whose  definition  of  human  laws  we  mentioned  before, 
doth  add  thereunto  this  caution  concerning  the  rule  and  canon 
whereby  to  make  them^*^ :  human  laws  are  measures  in  respect 
of  men  whose  actions  they  must  direct ;  howbeit  such  measures 
they  are,  as  have  also  their  higher  rules  to  be  measured  by, 
fohich  rules  are  two,  the  law  of  God,  and  the  law  of  nature.  So 
that  laws  human  must  be  made  according  to  the  general  laws 
of  nature,  and  without  contradiction  unto  any  positive  law  in 
Scripture.     Otherwise  they  are  ill  made. 

[3.]  Unto  laws  thus  made  and  received  by  a  whole  church, 
they  which  live  within  the  bosom  of  that  church  must  not 
think  it  a  matter  indifferent  either  to  yield  or  not  to  yield 
obedience.  Is  it  a  small  offence  to  despise  the  Church  of 
God 23?  ''My  son  keep  thy  father's  commandment,''  saith 
Solomon,  ''and  forget  not  thy  mother's  instruction:  bind 
''  them  both  always  about  thine  heart  2^."  It  doth  not  stand 
with  the  duty  which  we  owe  to  our  heavenly  Father,  that  to 
the  ordinances  of  our  mother  the  Church  we  should  shew  our- 
selves disobedient.  Let  us  not  say  we  keep  the  command- 
ments of  the  one,  when  we  break  the  law  of  the  other :  for 

22  Quest.  95.  Art,  3.  [t.  xi.  p.  i.  "  8cil.  divina  lex,  et  lex  naturae,  ut 

306.  *'  Lex  humana ...  est  auseaam  *'  ex  supradictis  patet."J 

**  regula,  vel  mensura  regulata,  vel  ^8  i  Gor.  xi.  22. 

"  mensurata  quadam  superiori  men-  24  Prov.  vi.  20. 
**  sara ;   qiue  quidem  e»t  duplex. 
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unless  we  observe  both,  we  obey  neither.     And  what  doth  let  book  in. 

but  that  we  may  observe  both,  when  they  are  not  the  one  to 

the  other  in  any  sort  repugnant  ?  For  of  such  laws  only  we 
speak,  as  being  made  in  form  and  manner  already  declared, 
can  have  in  them  no  contradiction  unto  the  laws  of  Almighty 
God.  Yea  that  which  is  more,  the  laws  thus  made  God 
himself  doth  in  such  sort  authorize,  that  to  despise  them  is  to 
despise  in  them  Him.  It  is  a  loose  and  licentious  opinion 
which  the  Anabaptists  have  embraced,  holding  that  a  Christ- 
ian man's  liberty  is  lost,  and  the  soul  which  Christ  hath 
redeemed  unto  himself  injuriously  drawn  into  servitude  under 
the  yoke  of  himian  power,  if  any  law  be  now  imposed  besides 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ :  in  obedience  whereunto  the 
Spirit  of  God  and  not  the  constraint  of  man  is  to  lead  us, 
according  to  that  of  the  blessed  Apostle,  "  Such  as  are  led  by 
''  the  Spirit  of  God  they  are  the  sons  of  God*  V'  ^^^  ^ot  such 
as  live  in  thraldom  unto  men.  Their  judgment  is  therefore 
that  the  Church  of  Christ  should  admit  no  law-makers  but  the 
Evangelists.  The  author  of  that  which  causeth  another  thing 
to  be,  is  author  of  that  thing  also  which  thereby  is  caused. 
The  light  of  natural  understanding,  wit,  and  reason,  is  from 
Qt)d ;  he  it  is  which  thereby  doth  illuminate  every  man 
entering  into  the  world^^.  If  there  proceed  from  us  any  thing 
afterwards  corrupt  and  naught,  the  mother  thereof  is  our 
T>wn  darkness,  neither  doth  it  proceed  from  any  such  cause 
whereof  God  is  the  author.  He  is  the  author  of  all  that  we 
think  or  do  by  virtue  of  that  light,  which  himself  hath  given. 
And  therefore  the  laws  which  the  very  heathens  did  gather 
to  direct  their  actions  by,  so  far  forth  as  they  proceeded  from 
the  light  of  nature,  God  himself  doth  acknowledge  to  ^7  have 
proceeded  even  from  himself,  and  that  he  was  the  writer  of 
them  in  the  tables  of  their  hearts.  How  much  more  then  he 
the  author  of  those  laws,  which  have  been  made  by  his 
saints,  endued  further  with  the  heavenly  grace  of  his  Spirit, 
and  directed  as  much  as  might  be  with  such  instructions  as 
his  sacred  word  doth  yield !  Surely  if  we  have  unto  those 
laws  that  dutiful  regard  which  their  dignity  doth  require,  it 
will  not  greatly  need  that  we  should  be  exhorted  to  live  in 
obedience  unto  them.      If  they  have  God  himself  for  their 

25  Rom.  viii.  14.  ^  John  i.  9.  ^7  Rom.  i.  19,   ii.  15. 
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DooKHi.  author,  contempt  which  is  offered  unto  them  cannot  choose 
'-^-^  but  redound  unto  him.     The  safest  and  unto  Gk)d  the  most 


acceptable  way  of  framing  our  lives  therefore  is^  with  aQ 

Iiumiliiy,  lowliness,  and  singleness  of  heart,  to  study,  which 

way  our  willing  obedience  both  unto  Grod  and  man  may  be 

yielded  even  to  the  utmost  of  that  which  is  due. 

Thatnel-        X.    Touching  the   mutability  of  laws  that  concern  the 

betng  the'  reginient  and  polity  of  the  Church ;  changed  they  are,  when 

author  of    either  altogether  abrogated,  or  in  part  repealed,  or  augmented 

hiscommit-  with  farther  additions.     Wherein  we  are  to  note,  that  this 

^8^^   question  about  the  changing  of  laws  concemeth  only  such 

ture,  nor    laws  as  are  positive,  and  do  make  that  now  good  or  evil  by 

timiance  of  ^^^  commanded  or  forbidden,  which  otherwise  of  itself  were 

the  eodfor  not  simply  the  one  or  the  other.  Unto  such  laws  it  is  expressly 

were  insti^  8^°^®^™^s  added,  how  long  they  are  to  continue  in  force. 

tuted,  is     If  this  be  nowhere  exprest,  then  have  we  no  light  to  direct 

Bufficientto  our  judgments  concerning  the  changeableness  or  immutabiliiy 

prove  that  ^f  them,  but  by  considering  the  nature  and  quality  of  such 

unchang©-  laws.      The  nature  of  every  law  must  be  judged  of  by  the 

end  for  which  it  was  made,  and  by  the  aptness  of  things 

therein  prescribed  unto  the  same  end.     It  may  so  fidl  out 

that  the  reason  why  some  laws  of  God  were  given  is  neither 

opened  nor  possible  to  be  gathered  by  wit  of  man.     As  why 

God  should  forbid  Adam  that  one  tree,  there  was  no  way  for 

Adam  ever  to  have  certainly  understood.      And  at  Adam's 

ignorance  of  this  point  Satan  took  advantage,  urging  the 

more  securely  a  false  cause  because  the  true  was  unto  Adam 

unknown.     Why  the  Jews  were  forbidden  to  plough  their 

ground  with  an  ox  and  an  ass,  why  to  clothe  themselves  with 

mingled  attire  of  wool  and  linen  ^s^  both  it  was  unto  them  and 

to  us  it  remaineth  obscure.     Such  laws  perhaps  cannot  be 

abrogated  saving  only  by  whom  they  were  made :  because  the 

intent  of  them  being  known  unto  none  but  the  author,  he 

alone  can  judge  how  long  it  is  requisite  they  shoidd  endure. 

But  if  the  reason  why  things  were  instituted  may  be  known, 

and  being  known  do  appear  manifestly  to  be  of  perpetual 

necessity;   then  are  those  things  also  perpetual,  unless  they 

cease  to  be  effectual  imto  that  purpose  for  which  ihey  were 

^  Deut.  xxii.  io»  ii.     [Spencer    evidence^  that  these  were  prohiln- 
(de  Leg^.  Hebraeor.  lib.  u.  c.  31,    tions  of  Sabiean  ceremonie8.J 
33.)  conjectures,  but  without  direct 
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at  tlie  first  instituted.  Because  when  a  tiling  doth  cease  to  book  nr. 
be  available  unto  the  end  which  gave  it  beings  the  continu-  ^^*'*' 
ance  of  it  must  then  of  necessity  appear  superfluous.  And  of 
this  we  cannot  be  ignorant^  how  sometimes  that  hath  done 
great  good^  which  afterwards^  when  time  hath  changed  the 
ancient  course  of  things,  doth  grow  to  be  either  very  hurtAil^ 
or  not  so  greatly  profitable  and  necessary.  If  therefore  the 
end  for  which  a  law  provideth  be  perpetually  necessary,  and 
the  way  whereby  it  provideth  perpetually  also  most  apt,  no 
doubt  but  that  every  such  law  ought  for  ever  to  remain  un- 
changeable. 

[2.]  Whether  God  be  the  author  of  laws  by  authorizing 
that  power  of  men  whereby  they  are  made,  or  by  delivering 
them  made  immediately  from  himself,  by  word  only,  or  in 
writing  also,  or  howsoever;  notwithstanding  the  authoriiy  of 
their  Maker,  the  mutability  of  that  end  for  which  they  are 
made  doth  also  make  them  changeable.  The  law  of  ceremonies 
came  from  Ood :  Moses  had  commandment  to  commit  it  unto 
the  sacred  records  of  Scripture,  where  it  continueth  even 
unto  this  very  day  and  hour:  in  force  still,  as  the  Jew 
surmiseth,  because  God  himself  was  author  of  it,  and  for  us  to 
abolish  what  he  hath  established  were  presimiption  most 
intolerable.  But  (that  which  they  in  the  blindness  of  their 
obdurate  hearts  are  not  able  to  discern)  sith  the  end  for  which 
that  law  was  ordained  is  now  fulfilled,  past  and  gone ;  how 
should  it  but  cease  any  longer  to  be,  which  hath  no  longer 
any  cause  of  being  in  force  as  before  ?  ''  That  which  necessity 
"  of  some  special  time  doth  cause  to  be  enjoined  bindeth  no 
*^  longer  than  during  that  time,  but  doth  afterwards  become 
*'  free'29.'' 

Which  thing  is  also  plain  even  by  that  Jaw  which  the  Apo- 
stles assembled  at  the  council  of  Jerusalem  did  from  thence 
deliver  unto  the  Church  of  Christ,  the  preface  whereof  to 
authorize  it  was,  "To  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us  it  hath 
"  seemed  good^o  :*'  which  style  they  did  not  use  as  matching 
themselves  in  power  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  as  testifying 
the  Holy  Ghost  to  be  the  author,  and  themselves  but  only 

^  "Quod  pro  necessitate  tern-  sit.    [i.e.  Deer.   Gratiani,  pars  1. 

"  poris  statutum  est,  cessante  neces-  causa  i.  qu.  i.  c.  41.  in  Corp.  Jar. 

''  sitate,  debet  cessare  pariter  quod  Canon.  116.] 

"  urgebat."  i.  q.  i.  Quod  pro  neces-  *>  Acts  xv.  38. 
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386      Laws  may  be  Mutable,  their  main  End  continuing  : 

BOOK  in.  utterers  of  that  decree.  This  law  therefore  to  have  proceeded 
^^•^^'  fix)m  God  as  the  author  thereof  no  faithful  man  will  deny.  It 
was  of  God,  not  only  because  Gt)d  gave  them  the  power 
whereby  they  might  make  laws,  but  for  that  it  proceeded 
even  from  the  holy  motion  and  suggestion  of  that  secret  divine 
Spirit,  whose  sentence  they  did  but  only  pronounce.  Not- 
withstanding, as  the  law  of  ceremonies  delivered  unto  the 
Jews,  so  this  very  law  which  the  Gentiles  received  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  in  like  respect  abrogated  by 
decease  of  the  end  for  which  it  was  given. 

[3.]  But  such  as  do  not  stick  at  this  point,  such  as  grant 
that  what  hath  been  instituted  upon  any  special  cause  needeth 
not  to  be  observed^*,  that  cause  ceasing,  do  notwithstanding 
herein  fail;  they  judge  the  laws  of  God  only  by  the  author 
and  main  end  for  which  they  were  made,  so  that  for  us  to 
change  that  which  he  hath  established,  they  hold  it  execrable 
pride  and  presumption,  if  so  be  the  end  and  purpose  for  which 
God  by  that  mean  provideth  be  permanent.  And  upon  this 
they  ground  those  ample  disputes  concerning  orders  and 
offices,  which  being  by  him  appointed  for  the  government  of 
his  Church,  if  it  be  necessary  always  that  the  Church  of  Christ 
be  governed,  then  doth  the  end  for  which  Gt)d  provided  re- 
main still ;  and  therefore  in  those  means  which  he  by  law  did 
establish  as  being  fittest  unto  that  end,  for  us  to  alter  any 
thing  is  to  lift  up  ourselves  against  God,  and  as  it  were  to 
countermand  him.  Wherein  they  mark  not  that  laws  are  in- 
struments to  rule  by,  and  that  instruments  are  not  only  to 
be  framed  according  unto  the  general  end  for  which  they 
are  provided,  but  even  according  unto  that  very  particular, 
which  riseth  out  of  the  matter  whereon  they  have  to  work. 

SI  Counterp.  p.  8.    [Cosin  in  his  ''  Acts  iii.  4a;  xx.  7, 1  i,&c.    Neither 

**  Answer  to  the  Abstract,"  had  pro-  "  can  that  be  said  to  be  aocordinff  to 

duced  the  change  of  time  incelebrat-  ''  the  institution,  which  being  Some 

ing  the  Eucharist,  from  the  evening  "  upon  a  particular  cause  (as  all  di- 

after  supper,  to  the  morning  before  "  vines  agree)  should  not  6e  observed 

the  first  meal,  as  an  instance  of  the  '*  where  that  cause  ceaseth."  T.C.  ii. 

authority  left  with  the  Church  to  465.     "Neither  any  man,  nor  all 

varv   matters    of   discipline.    The  "  men  in  the  world,  could  have  put 

author  ofthe  Counter-poison  replies,  *'  down  the  temporal  ministeries  of 

*'  As  it  is  a  mere  circumstance  of  **  Apostles,  Evangelists,  &c.  which 

*'  time,  so  the  alteration  hath  ground  "  the  Lord  ordained,  unless  the  Lord 

"  in  the  Scripture,  because  one  and  "  himself  had  withdrawn  them."] 
"  the  same  time  is  not  always  kept. 
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The    end  wherefore   laws  were   made  may  be  permanent^  sooKm. 


and  those  laws  nevertheless  require  some  alteration^  if 
there  be  any  unfitness  in  the  means  which  they  prescribe  as 
tending  unto  that  end  and  purpose.  As  for  example^  a  law 
that  to  bridle  theft  doth  punish  thieves  with  a  quadruple  re- 
stitution hath  an  end  which  will  continue  as  long  as  the  world 
itself  continueth.  Theft  will  be  always^  and  will  always  need 
to  be  bridled.  But  that  the  mean  which  this  law  provideth 
for  that  end  32,  namely  the  punishment  of  quadruple  restitu- 
tion^ that  this  will  be  always  sufficient  to  bridle  and  restrain 
that  kind  of  enormity  no  man  can  warrant.  Insufficiency  of 
laws  doth  sometimes  come  by  want  of  judgment  in  the  makers. 
Which  cause  cannot  fall  into  any  law  termed  properly  and 
immediately  divine^  as  it  may  and  doth  into  human  laws  oft:en. 
But  that  which  hath  been  once  most  sufficient  may  wax  other- 
wise by  alteration  of  time  and  place ;  that  punishment  which 
hath  been  sometime  forcible  to  bridle  sin  may  grow  afterwards 
too  weak  and  feeble. 

[4.]  In  a  word,  we  plainly  perceive  by  the  difference  of 
those  three  laws  which  the  Jews  received  at  the  hands  of  God, 
the  moral,  ceremonial,  and  judicial,  that  if  the  end  for  which 
and  the  matter  according  whereunto  God  maketh  his  laws 
continue  always  one  and  the  same,  his  laws  also  do  the  like ; 
for  which  cause  the  moral  law  cannot  be  altered :  secondly, 
that  whether  the  matter  whereon  laws  are  made  continue  or 
continue  not,  if  their  end  have  once  ceased,  they  cease  also  to 
be  of  force;  as  in  the  law  ceremonial  it  fareth :  finally,  that 
albeit  the  end  continue,  as  in  that  law  of  theft  specified  and 
in  a  gpreat  part  of  those  ancient  judicials  it  doth ;  yet  foras- 
much as  there  is  not  in  all  respects  the  same  subject  or  matter 
remaining  for  which  they  were  first  instituted,  even  this  is 
sufficient  cause  of  change :  and  therefore  laws,  though  both 
ordained  of  God  himself,  and  the  end  for  which  they  were 
ordained  continuing,  may  notwithstanding  cease,  if  by  altera- 
tions of  persons  or  times  they  be  found  insufficient  to  attain 
unto  that  end.  In  which  respect  why  may  we  not  presume 
that  God  doth  even  call  for  such  change  or  alteration  as  the 
very  condition  of  things  themselves  doth  make  necessary  ? 

^  [Ezod  zxii.  I ;  a  Sam.  zii.  6.] 
c  c  2 


888       God's  Law  not  dishonoured  by  partial  Mutability, 

BooKm.  [5.]  They  which  do  therefore  plead  the  authoriiy  of  the 
—  *'^*  '^'  law-maker  as  an  argument,  wherefore  it  should  not  be  lawful 
to  change  that  which  he  hath  instituted,  and  will  have  this 
the  cause  why  all  the  ordinances  of  our  Saviour  are  immutable ; 
they  which  urge  the  wisdom  of  God  as  a  proof,  that  whatso- 
ever laws  he  hath  made  they  ought  to  stand,  unless  himself 
from  heaven  proclaim  them  disannulled,  because  it  is  not  in 
man  to  correct  the  ordinance  of  God;  may  know,  if  it  please 
them  to  take  notice  thereof^  that  we  are  far  from  presuming 
to  think  that  men  can  better  any  thing  which  God  hath  done^ 
even  as  we  are  from  thinking  that  men  should  presume  to 
undo  some  things  of  men,  which  God  doth  know  they  cannot 
better.  God  never  ordained  any  thing  that  could  be  bettered. 
Yet  many  things  he  hath  that  have  been  changed,  and  that 
for  the  better.  That  which  succeedeth  as  better  now  when 
change  is  requisite,  had  been  worse  when  that  which  now  is 
changed  was  instituted.  Otherwise  God  had  not  then  left  this 
to  choose  that,  neither  would  now  reject  that  to  choose  this, 
were  it  not  for  some  new-grown  occasion  making  that  which 
hath  been  better  worse.  In  this  case  therefore  men  do  not 
presimie  to  change  God's  ordinance,  but  they  yield  thereunto 
requiring  itself  to  be  changed. 

[6.]  Against  this  it  is  objected,  that  to  abrogate  or  innovate 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  if  men  or  angels  should  attempt,  it  were 
most  heinous  and  cursed  sacrilege.  And  the  Gospel  (as  they 
say)  containeth  not  only  doctrine  instructing  men  how  they 
should  believe,  but  also  precepts  concerning  the  regiment  of 
the  Church.  Discipline  therefore  is  ^'a  part  of  the  Gospel**/' 
and  God  being  the  author  of  the  whole  Gospel,  as  well  of 
discipline  as  of  doctrine,  it  cannot  be  but  that  both  of  them 
'^  have  a  common  cause.''  So  that  as  we  are  to  believe  for 
ever  the  articles  of  evangelical  doctrine,  so  the  precepts  of 
discipline  we  are  in  like  sort  bound  for  ever  to  observe. 

[7.]  Touching  points  of  doctrine,  as  for  example,  the  Unity 

*3 «« We  offer  to  shew  the  disci-  "  nor  above  the  Gospel,  but  the 

"  pline  to  be  a  part  of  the  Gospel,  "  Gospel."     T.  C.  lib.  ii.  p.  i,  4. 

"  and  therefore  to  have  a  common  [These  latter  words  are  in  p.  5,  but 

*' cause;  so  that  in  the  repulse  of  m  p.  4  are  the  following:  "The 

"  the  discipline  the  Gospel  receives  "  discipline  being,  as  it  is  propound- 

"  a  check.      And  again,  "  I  speak  "  ed,  and  offer^  to  be  proved,  a 

"  of  the  discipline  as  of  apart  of  the  "  part  of  the  Gospel,  must  needs  arm 

''  Gospel,  and  therefore  neither  under  "  the  Lord  against  the  refuser." 
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of  God,  the  Trinity  of  Persons,  salvation  by  Christ,  the  resur-  book  m. 
rection  of  the  body,  life  everlasting,  the  judgment  to  come^  Inl- 
and snch  like,  they  have  been  since  the  first  hour  that  there 
was  a  Church  in  the  world,  and  till  the  last  they  must  be 
believed.  But  as  for  matters  of  regiment,  they  are  for 
the  most  part  of  another  nature.  To  make  new  articles  of 
faith  and  doctrine  no  man  thinketh  it  lawful ;  new  laws 
of  government  what  commonwealth  or  church  is  there  which 
maketh  not  either  at  one  time  or  another  ?  ''  The  rule  of 
''  faith^-^,''  saith  Tertullian,  ''  is  but  one,  and  that  alone 
''  immoveable  and  impossible  to  be  firamed  or  cast  anew.'' 
The  law  of  outward  order  and  polity  not  so  3*.  There  is 
no  reason  in  the  world  wherefore  we  should  esteem  it  as 
necessary  always  to  do,  as  always  to  believe,  the  same  things ; 
seeing  every  man  knoweth  that  the  matter  of  faith  is  con- 
stant, the  matter  contrariwise  of  action  daily  changeable, 
especially  the  matter  of  action  belonging  unto  church  polity. 
Neither  can  I  find  that  men  of  soundest  judgment  have 
any  otherwise  taught,  than  that  articles  of  belief,  and  things 
which  all  men  must  of  necessity  do  to  the  end  they  may 
be  saved,  are  either  expressly  set  down  in  Scripture,  or  else 
plainly  thereby  to  be  gathered.  But  touching  things  which 
belong  to  discipline  and  outward  polity,  the  Church  hath 
authority  to  make  canons,  laws,  and  decrees,  even  as  we 
read  that  in  the  ApostW  times  it  did^^.  Which  kind  of 
laws  (forasmuch  as  they  are  not  in  themselves  necessary  to 
salvation)  may  after  they  are  made  be  also  changed  as  the 
difference  of  times  or  places  shall  require.  Yea,  it  is  not 
denied  I  am  sure  by  themselves,  that  certain  things  in 
discipline  are  of  that  nature,  as  they  may  be  varied  by  times, 
places,  persons,  and  other  the  like  circumstances.  Where- 
upon I  demand,  are  those  changeable  points  of  discipline 
commanded  in  the  word  of  God  or  no?    If  they  be  not 

*•  Tert.  dc  Veland.  Virg.  c.  i.  "  salutem  ipsius,  et    cultum  Dei. 

^  Mart.  [i.  e.  Peter  MartyrJ  in  "  Sed  sunt  alia,  quae  tantum  perti- 

I  Sam.  xiv.    ["  Positum  sit,  licere  "  nent  ad  exteraam  disciplinam. . . 

**  Ecclesise   scribere    sibi   aut    ca-  "  Istarum  legum  finis  esse  debet 

**  nones,  aut  leges,  aut  decreta,  aut  "  sedificatio  et  tvra^ia,     Quoniam 

"  sanctiones,  aut  quocunque  ea  velis  "  autem  necessariae  non  sunt,  pro 

*'  nomine  appellari.     Est  enim  £c-  "  temporum  et  locorum  ratione  mu- 

"  desia  coetus,  et  regi  debet  verbo  "  tari  possunt.*'] 

*'  Dei,  prsesertim  quod  attinet  ad  ^  Acts  zv. 


890    ImmutabUiiy  if  granted  would  tell  against  Puriianiiu. 

BOOK  in.  commanded  and  yet  may  be  received  in  the  Churchy  bow 

'  can  their  former  position  standi  condemning  all  things  in  the 

Church  which  in  the  word  are  not  commanded  ?  If  they  be 
commanded  and  yet  may  suffer  change^  how  can  this  latter 
standi  affirming  all  things  immutable  which  are  oommanded 
of  God?  Their  distinction  touching  matters  of  substance 
and  of  circumstance,  though  true,  will  not  serve.  For  be 
they  great  things  or  be  they  small,  if  God  have  oommanded 
them  in  the  Gospel,  and  his  commanding  them  in  the  Gospel 
do  make  them  unchangeable,  there  is  no  reason  we  should 
more  change  the  one  than  we  may  the  other.  K  the 
authority  of  the  maker  do  prove  unchangeableness  in  the 
laws  which  God  hath  made,  then  must  all  laws  which  he 
hath  made  be  necessarily  for  ever  permanent,  though  they  be 
but  of  circumstance  only  and  not  of  substance.  I  therefore 
conclude,  that  neither  God^s  being  author  of  laws  for  govern- 
ment of  his  Church,  nor  his  committing  them  imto  Scripture, 
is  any  reason  sufficient  wherefore  all  churches  should  for  ever 
be  boimd  to  keep  them  without  change. 

[8.]  But  of  one  thing  we  are  here  to  give  them  warning  by 
the  way.  For  whereas  in  this  discourse  we  have  oftentimes 
profest  that  many  parts  of  discipline  or  church  polity  are 
delivered  in  Scripture,  they  may  perhaps  imagine  that  we 
are  driven  to  confess  their  discipline  to  be  delivered  in 
Scripture,  and  that  having  no  other  means  to  avoid  it,  we  are 
fain  to  argue  for  the  changeableness  of  laws  ordained  even  by 
God  himself,  as  if  otherwise  theirs  of  necessity  should  take 
place,  and  that  under  which  we  live  be  abandoned.  There 
is  no  remedy  therefore  but  to  abate  this  error  in  them,  and 
directly  to  let  them  know,  that  if  they  fall  into  any  such 
conceit,  they  do  but  a  little  flatter  their  own  cause.  As  for 
us,  we  think  in  no  respect  so  highly  of  it.  Our  persuasion 
is,  that  no  age  ever  had  knowledge  of  it  but  only  ours ;  that 
they  which  defend  it  devised  it;  that  neither  Christ  nor  his 
Apostles  at  any  time  taught  it,  but  the  contrary.  If  there- 
fore  we  did  seek  to  maintain  that  which  most  advantageth 
our  own  cause,  the  very  best  way  for  us  and  the  strongest 
against  them  were  to  hold  even  as  they  do,  that  in  Scripture 
there  must  needs  be  found  some  particular  form  of  church 
polity  which  God  hath  instituted,  and  which  for  that  very 
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cause  belongeth  to  all  churches,  to  all  times^y.     But  with  BooKm. 

,  .  Ch.  si.  I,  t. 

any  such  partial  eye  to  respect  ourselves,  and  by  cunning 

to  make  those  things  seem  the  truest  which  are  the  fittest 
to  serve  our  purpose,  is  a  thing  which  we  neither  like  nor 
mean  to  follow.  Wherefore  that  which  we  take  to  be  gene- 
rally true  concerning  the  mutability  of  laws,  the  same  we 
have  plainly  delivered,  as  being  persuaded  of  nothing  more 
than  we  are  of  this,  that  whether  it  be  in  matter  of  speculation 
or  of  practice,  no  untruth  ^^  can  possibly  avail  the  patron  and 
defender  long,  and  that  things  most  truly  are  likewise  most 
behoveftdly  spoken. 

XI.  This  we  hold  and  grant  for  truth,  that  those  very  laws  Whether 
which  of  their  own  nature  are  changeable,  be  notwithstanding  fo^^^* 
uncapable  of  change,  if  he  which  gave  them,  being  of  authority  »U  chimge 
so  to  do,  forbid  absolutely  to  change  them ;   neither  may  J^wBiSich 
they  admit  alteration  against  the  will  of  such  a  law-maker,  •ro  ■«* 
Albeit  therefore  we  do  not  find  any  cause  why  of  right  there  Soriptoxe. 
should  be  necessarily  an  inmiutable  form  set  down  in  holy 
Scripture ;  nevertheless  if  indeed  there  have  been  at  any  time 
a  church  polity  so  set  down,  the  change  whereof  the  sacred 
Scripture  doth  forbid,  surely  for  men  to  alter  those  laws 
which  God  for  perpetuity  hath  established  were  presumption 
most  intolerable. 

[2.]  To  prove  therefore  that  the  will  of  Christ  was  to 
establish  laws  so  permanent  and  immutable  that  in  any  sort  to 
alter  them  cannot  but  highly  ofiend  God,  thus  they  reason. 
Pirst^^,  if  Moses,  being  but  a  servant  in  the  house  of  God,  did 

*7  "  Disciplina  est  Christians  Ec-  "  mcnt  in  the  Church.     If  perma- 

"  clesiBB  Politia,  a  Deo  ejus  recte  "  nent,  then  not  to  be  changed. 

**  administrandse  causa  constituta,  "  What  then  do  they,  that  [not  onlv] 

"  ac  propterea  ex  ejus  verho  petenda,  "  hold  it  may  be  changed  at  the 

"  et  ob  eandem  causam  omnium  "  magistrate's  pleasure,  out  advise 

"  ecclesiarum  communis  et  omnium  "  the    magistrate    by  his    positive 

"  temporum."      Lab.    de    Ecdes.  "  laws  to  proclaim,  that  it  is  his 

Discip.  in  Anal.     [See  also  p.  9,  ''  will,  that    if   there    shall    be    a 

Cartwright's  Translation.]  "  church  within  his  dominions,  he 

58  ^EoUaaiv  o^  ol  dkrjStU  T&y  "  will  maim  and  deform  the  same  ?" 

\6ywv  ov  fi6voy  irp6g  r6  cidcW  xp^'  M.  M.    [Martin  Marprelate,  "  Ha' 

aificarardi.  ctvoi,  oKkit  Koi  irp6s  rhv  "je  any  work  for  a  Cooper  ?"1  p. 

Bioy.   Zvv^dot  yhp  6vt€s  fpyois,  irMr-  ID.     "  He  that  was  as  faithful  as 

TtvovTcu.  Arist.  £thic.  lib.  z.  cap.  i.  "  Moses,  left  as  clear  instruction  for 

^  Heb.  iii.  6.  "  Either  that  com-  "  the  government  of  the  Church  : 

**  mendation  of  the  son  bdbre  the  ''  But  Christ  was  as   faithful   as 

*'  servant  is  a  false  testimony,  or  the  "  Moses  :    Ergo."     Demonst.   of 

"  son  ordained  a  permanent  govern-  Discip.  cap.  i.    [p.  3.      See   also 
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BOOK  m.  therein   establish   laws  of  government  for  perpetuity^  laws 

which  they  that  were  of  the  household  might  not  alter; 

shall  we  admit  into  our  thoughts^  that  the  Son  of  God  hath 
in  providing  for  this  his  household  declared  himself  less  fiuth- 
ful  than  Moses  ?  Moses  delivering  unto  the  Jews  such  laws 
as  were  durable^  if  those  be  changeable  which  Christ  hath 
delivered  unto  us,  we  are  not  able  to  avoid  it,  but  (that  which 
to  think  were  heinous  impiety)  we  of  necessity  must  confess 
even  the  Son  of  God  himself  to  have  been  less  faithful  than 
Moses.  Which  argument  shall  need  no  touchstone  to  try  it 
by  but  some  other  of  the  like  making.  Moses  erected  in  the 
wilderness  a  tabernacle  which  was  moveable  from  place  to 
place;  Solomon  a  sumptuous  and  stately  temple  which  was 
not  moveable :  therefore  Solomon  was  faithfuller  than  Moses^ 
which  no  man  endued  with  reason  will  think.  And  yet  by 
this  reason  it  doth  plainly  follow. 

He  that  will  see  how  faithful  the  one  or  the  other  was, 
must  compare  the  things  which  they  both  did  unto  the  charge 
which  God  gave  each  of  them.  The  Apostle  in  nnnlnng  com- 
parison between  our  Saviour  and  Moses  attributeth  faithful- 
ness unto  both,  and  maketh  this  difference  between  them; 
Moses  ifif  but  Christ  overih^  house  of  God;  Moses  in  that 
house  which  was  his  by  charge  and  commission,  though  to 
govern  it,  yet  to  govern  it  as  a  servant;  but  Christ  over  this 
house  as  being  his  ovm  entire  possession. 

[3.]  Our  Lord  and  Saviour  doth  make  protestation,  "I 
''  have  given  unto  them  the  words  which  thou  gavest  lae*^.^' 
Faithful  therefore  he  was,  and  concealed  not  any  part  of  his 
Father's  will.  But  did  any  part  of  that  will  require  the 
immutability  of  laws  concerning  church  polity  ?  They  answer. 
Yea.     For  else  God  should  less  favom:  us  than  the  Jew8^\ 

Theses    Martinianae,    5th    Thesis.  "  Filio,     et     tanquam    EUesenun 

"  If  CbrUt  did  not  ordain  a  church  "  Isaaco  in  paterna  dome  prefera- 

"  government  which  at  the  pleasure  "  mus."  Counterpoison,  p.  o.   Pen- 

"  of  man  cannot  be  changed,  then  ry's  Appellation  to  the  Uign  Court 


"  he  is  inferior  unto  Moses :  for  the  of  Parliament,  p.  18.] 
"  government  placed  by  bim  might        ^  John  xvii.  8. 
"  no  man  alter,  and  thereto  might        ^^  "  Either  God  hath  left  a  pre- 

"  no  man  add  any  thing.    Heb.  iii.  '*  script  form  of  government  now, 

"  2,  3."    Eccl.  Disc.  fol.  7.    "  Ne  "  or  else  he  is  less  carefol  under  the 

*'  ilium  aliqua  parte  prophetici  mu-  "  New  Testament  than  under  the 

'*  neris     spoliemus,    aut    servum,  "  Old."    Demonst.  of  Disc.  cap.  i. 

"  quantumvis    fidelem,    unigenito  [T.  C.  i.  63.  ap.  Whitg.  Def.  304.] 
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God  would  not  have  their  church  g^ded  by  any  laws  but  his  book  m. 
own.  And  seeing  this  did  so  continue  even  till  Christy  now  —  '^' 
to  ease  Ood  of  that  care,  or  rather  to  deprive  the  Church 
of  his  patronage,  what  reason  have  we?  Surely  none  to 
derogate  any  thing  from  the  ancient  love  which  God  hath 
borne  to  his  Church.  An  heathen  philosopher*^  there  is,  who 
considering  how  many  things  beasts  have  which  men  have 
not,  how  naked  in  comparison  of  them,  how  impotent,  and 
how  much  less  able  we  are  to  shift  for  ourselves  a  long  time 
after  we  enter  into  this  world,  repiningly  concluded  hereupon, 
that  nature  being  a  careful  mother  for  them,  is  towards  us  a 
hard-hearted  stepdame.  No,  we  may  not  measure  the  affec- 
tion of  our  gracious  God  towards  his  by  such  differences.  For 
even  herein  shineth  his  wisdom,  that  though  the  ways  of  his 
providence  be  many,  yet  the  end  which  he  bringeth  all  at  the 
length  imto  is  one  and  the  selfsame. 

[4.]  But  if  such  kind  of  reasoning  were  good,  might  we  not 
even  as  directly  conclude  the  very  same  concerning  laws  of 
secular  raiment  ?  Their  own  words  are'  these :  "  In  the 
"  ancient  church  of  the  Jews,  God  did  conmiand  and  Moses 
''  commit  unto  writing  all  things  pertinent  as  well  to  the 
"  civil  as  to  the  ecclesiastical  state*^.''  God  gave  them  laws 
of  civil  regiment,  and  would  not  permit  their  commonweal  to 
be  governed  by  any  other  laws  than  his  own.  Doth  Gt)d 
less  regard  our  temporal  estate  in  this  world,  or  provide  for  it 
worse  than  for  theirs  ?  To  us  notwithstanding  he  hath  not  as 
to  them  delivered  any  particular  form  of  temporal  regiment, 
unless  perhaps  we  think,  as  some  do,  that  the  grafting  of  the 

^  [PhDemon.  Fraffm.  Incert.  xliii.  ed.  Clcr. 
YToXv  y  cot!  irdrr»y  {ieoov  affKi^rarov 
SpBpcnros,  c7  Tis  i^rrddoi  Kork  rp&irop. 
r6v  yhp  &iov  ntpUpyov  tls  rh  namr*  Ify^p, 
diropti  rii  irXrIcrra  oih  riXovg,  irovct  r  act. 
jcol  ToU  fuv  SXXoig  ndaiy  ff  y$  Otfpiois 
ixovaa  iFap€\ii  n)y  Koff  ^fUpatf  Tpo<f>fiv, 
ovn^  iropifjovay  ov  Xa/3ovcra*  froio;  flSKis 
iitnrtp  rh  Korh  xptot  Ktibdkcuov  rrric  1 
t6  tnripfxa,  row  t&kovs  av€vpi<rKova-*  at\ 
iFpd<f>curiv  Tiv  alxh^^9  4  naytiv,  W  airoorfp^.l 

^  Ecclesiast.  Disc.  lib.  i.  [fol.  5.  '*  statum    [pertinent] diligenter 

''  In  vetere  Ecclesia Judseorum  omnia  "  descripta  sunt,  et  a  Deo,pnecepta, 

"  quad   ad   regendum    non    mode  "  a  Mose  Uteris  commeodata."] 
"civilexn  sed  etiam  ecclesiasticum 
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BOOKm.  Gtentiles^^  and  their  incorporating  into  Israel'**  doth  import 

^  that  we  ought  to  be  subject  unto  the  rites  and  laws  of  their 

whole  polity.  We  see  then  how  weak  such  disputes  are,  and 
how  smally  they  make  to  this  purpose. 

[5.]  That  Christ  did  not  mean  to  set  down  particubur 
positive  laws  for  all  things  in  such  sort  as  Moses  did,  the  very 
different  manner  of  delivering  the  laws  of  Moses  and  the  laws 
of  Christ  doth  plainly  shew.  Moses  had  commandment  to 
gather  the  ordinances  of  God  together  distinctly,  and  orderly 
to  set  them  down  according  unto  their  several  kinds,  for  each 
public  duty  and  office  the  laws  that  belong  thereto,  as  appear- 
eth  in  the  books  themselves,  written  of  purpose  for  that  end« 
Contrariwise  the  laws  of  Christ  we  find  rather  mentioned  by 
occasion  in  the  writings  of  the  Apostles,  than  any  solemn 
thing  directly  written  to  comprehend  them  in  legal  sort. 

[6.]  Again,  the  positive  laws  which  Moses  gave,  they 
were  given  for  the  greatest  part  with  restraint  to  the  land  of 
Jewry :  ^'  Behold,^'  saith  Moses,  ^'  I  have  taught  you  ordinances 
'^  and  laws,  as  the  Lord  my  God  commanded  me,  that  ye 
''  should  do  even  so  within  the  land  whither  ye  go  to  possess 
''  it*^.''  Which  laws  and  ordinances  positive  he  plainly 
distinguisheth  afterward  from  the  laws  of  the  Two  Tables 
which  were  moral  ^7.  ^^The  Lord  spake  unto  you  out  of  the 
''  midst  of  the  fire ;  ye  heard  the  voice  of  the  words,  but  saw 
^'  no  similitude,  only  a  voice.  Then  he  declared  unto  you 
''  his  covenant  which  he  commanded  you  to  do,  the  Ten 
''  Commandments,  and  wrote  them  upon  two  tables  of  stone. 
''  And  the  Lord  commanded  me  that  same  time,  that  I  should 
"  teach  you  ordinances  and  laws  which  ye  should  observe 
''  in  the  land  whither  ye  go  to  possess  it.''  The  same  dif- 
ference is  again  set  down  in  the  next  chapter  following.  For 
rehearsal  being  made  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  it  followeth 
immediately '^s,  "These  words  the  Lord  spake  unto  all  your 
''  multitude  in  the  mount  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire,  the 
''  clond,  and  the  darkness,  with  a  great  voice,  and  added  no 
''  more ;  and  wrote  them  upon  two  tables  of  stone,  and 
'^  delivered  them  unto  me.''  But  concerning  other  laws,  the 
people  give  their  consent  to  receive  them  at  the  hands  of 

^  Rom.  ad.  17.  ^  Ephea.ii.ia-— 16.  '•^Deutiv.^. 

^  Deut.iv.  la— 14.  ^Dcutv.  22. 
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Moses^^ :  t<  Go  thou  near,  and  hear  all  that  the  Lord  our  God  bookhl 

'^  saith,  and  declare  thou  unto  us  all  that  the  Lord  our  God  — '■ 

'*  saith  unto  thee,  and  we  will  hear  it  and  do  it/'  The 
people's  alacrity  herein  God  highly  commendeth  with  most 
effectual  and  hearty  speech^ :  '^  I  have  heard  the  voice  of  the 
"  words  of  this  people ;  they  have  spoken  well.  O  that  there 
'^  were  such  an  heart  in  them  to  fear  me,  and  to  keep  all  my 
'^  commandments  always,  that  it  might  go  well  with  them 
'^  and  with  their  children  for  ever !  Go,  say  imto  them, 
'' '  Betum  you  to  your  tents  /  but  stand  thou  here  with  me, 
''  and  I  will  tell  thee  all  the  commandments  and  the  ordinances 
'^  and  the  laws  which  thou  shalt  teach  them,  that  they  may 
^'  do  them  in  the  land  which  I  have  given  them  to  possess/' 
From  this  latter  kind  the  former  are  plainly  distinguished 
in  many  things.  They  were  not  both  at  one  time  delivered, 
neither  both  after  one  sort,  nor  to  one  end.  The  former 
uttered  by  the  voice  of  God  himself  in  the  hearing  of  six 
hundred  thousand  men;  the  former  written  with  the  finger 
of  God;  the  former  termed  by  the  name  of  a  Covenant;  the 
former  given  to  be  kept  without  either  mention  of  time  how 
long,  or  of  place  where.  On  the  other  side,  the  latter  given 
after,  and  neither  written  by  God  himself,  nor  given  unto  the 
whole  multitude  immediately  from  Gt>d,  but  unto  Moses,  and 
from  him  to  them  both  by  word  and  writing;  the  latter 
termed  Ceremonies,  Judgments,  Ordinances,  but  no  where 
Covenants;  finally,  the  observation  of  the  latter  restrained 
unto  the  land  where  God  would  establish  them  to  inhabit. 

The  laws  positive  are  not  framed  without  regard  had 
to  the  place  and  persons  for  which  they  are  made.  If  there- 
fore Almighty  God  in  framing  their  laws  had  an  eye  unto  the 
nature  of  that  people,  and  to  the  country  where  they  were  to 
dwell;  if  these  peculiar  and  proper  considerations  were  re- 
spected in  the  making  of  their  laws,  and  must  be  also  regarded 
in  the  positive  laws  of  all  other  nations  besides :  then  seeing 
that  nations  are  not  all  alike,  surely  the  giving  of  one  kind  of 
positive  laws  unto  one  only  people,  without  any  liberty  to 
alter  them,  is  but  a  slender  proof,  that  therefore  one  Ifind 
should  in  like  sort  be  given  to  serve  everlastingly  for  all. 
[7.]  But  that  which  most  of  all  maketh  for  the  clearing 

^  Deut.  V.  27.  w  Dcut  ▼.  28—31. 
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BooKm.  of  this  point  is,  that  the  Jews*',  who  had  laws  so  particularly 

determining  and  so  fully  instmeting  them  in  all  affiiirs  what 

to  do,  were  notwithstanding  continually  inured  with  causes 
exorbitant,  and  such  as  their  laws  had  not  provided  for.  And 
in  this  point  much  more  is  granted  us  than  we  ask,  namely, 
that  for  one  thing  which  we  have  left  to  the  order  of  the 
Church,  they  had  twenty  which  were  undecided  by  the 
express  word  of  Gbd;  and  that  as  their  ceremonies  and 
sacraments  were  multiplied  above  ours,  even  so  grew  the 
number  of  those  cases  which  were  not  determined  by  any 
express  word.  So  that  if  we  may  devise  one  law,  they  by 
this  reason  might  devise  twenty;  and  if  their  devising  so 
many  were  not  forbidden,  shall  their  example  prove  us  for- 
bidden to  devise  as  much  as  one  law  for  the  ordering  of  the 
Church  ?  We  might  not  devise  no  not  one,  if  their  example 
did  prove  that  our  Saviour  had  utterly  forbidden  all  alteration 
of  his  laws;  inasmuch  as  there  can  be  no  law  devised,  but 
needs  it  must  either  take  away  from  his,  or  add  thereunto 
more  or  less,  and  so  make  some  kind  of  alteration.  But  of 
this  so  large  a  grant  we  are  content  not  to  take  advantage. 
Men  are  oftentimes  in  a  sudden  passion  more  liberal  than 
they  would  be  if  they  had  leisure  to  take  advice.  And 
therefore  so  bountiful  words  of  course  and  frank  speeches  we 
are  contented  to  let  pass,  without  turning  them  imto  advantage 
with  too  much  rigour. 

[8.]  It  may  be  they  had  rather  be  listened  imto,  when  they 
commend  the  kings  of  Israel  ^'  which  attempted  nothing  in 
''  the  government  of  the  Church  without  the  express  word  of 
"  God*2;''  and  when  they  urge*^  that  God  left  nothing  in 
his  word  '' undescribed,''  whether  it  concerned  the  worship 
of  God  or  outward  polity,  nothing  unset  down,  and  therefore 
charged  them  strictly  to  keep  themselves  imto  that,  without 
any  alteration.     Howbeit,  seeing  it  cannot  be  denied,  but 

*»  "  Whereas  you  say,  that  they    "  word  of  God."    T.  C.  lib.  i.  p.  35. 
**  (the  Jews)  had  nothing  but  what    [33.] 
"  was  determined  by  the  law,  and        ^^  T.C.  in  the  table  to  his  second 


''  we  have   many  things  undeter-  book. 

"  mined  and  left  to  the  order  of  the  ^  "  If  he  will  needs  separate  the 

"  Church ;  I  will  offer,  for  one  that  "  worship  of  God  from  the  external 

"  you  shall  brinff  that  we  have  left  "  polity,  jret  as  the  Lord  set  forth 

"  to  the  order  of  the  Church,  to  shew  ''the  one,  so  he  left  nothing  un- 

"  you  that  thev  had  twenty  which  '*  described  in  the  other."    T.  C. 

*<  were  undecided  by  the  express  lib.  ii.  p.  446. 
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that  many  things  there  did  belong  unto  the  course  of  tneir  btok  in. 

public  afiairs^  wherein  they  had  no  express  word  at  all  to  shew  — '• 

precisely  what  they  should  do;  the  difference  between  their 
condition  and  ours  in  these  cases  will  bring  some  light  unto 
the  truth  of  this  present  controversy.  Before  the  fact  of  the 
son  of  Shelomith,  there  was  no  law  which  did  appoint  any 
certain  punishment  for  blasphemers^*.  That  wretched  crea- 
ture being  therefore  deprehended  in  that  impiety,  was  held 
in  ward,  till  the  mind  of  the  Lord  were  known  concerning  his 
case.  The  like  practice  is  also  mentioned  upon  occasion  of 
a  breach  of  the  Sabbath  day.  They  find  a  poor  silly  creature 
gathering  sticks  in  the  wilderness,  they  bring  him  unto  Moses 
and  Aaron  and  all  the  congregation,  they  lay  him  in  hold, 
because  it  was  not  declared  what  should  be  done  with  him, 
till  God  had  said  unto  Moses,  ^^  This  man  shall  die  the  death  ^^.'' 
The  law  required  to  keep  the  Sabbath ;  but  for  the  breach  of 
the  Sabbath  what  pimishment  shoidd  be  inflicted  it  did  not 
appoint.  Such  occasions  as  these  are  rare.  And  for  such 
things  as  do  fall  scarce  once  in  many  ages  of  men,  it  did 
suffice  to  take  such  order  as  was  requisite  when  they  fell. 
But  if  the  case  were  such  as  being  not  already  determined  by 
law  were  notwithstanding  likely  oftentimes  to  come  in  ques- 
tion, it  gave  occasion  of  adding  laws  that  were  not  before. 
Thus  it  fell  out  in  the  case  of  those  men  polluted*^,  and  of 
the  daughters  of  Zelophehad^?^  whose  causes  Moses  having 
brought  before  the  Lord,  received  laws  to  serve  for  the  like 
in  time  to  come.  The  Jews  to  this  end  had  the  Oracle  of 
God,  they  had  the  Prophets :  and  by  such  means  God  himself 
instructed  them  from  heaven  what  to  do,  in  all  things  that 
did  greatly  concern  their  state  and  were  not  already  set  down 
in  the  Law.  Shall  we  then  hereupon  argue  even  against  o\ir 
own  experience  and  knowledge  ?  Shall  we  seek  to  persuade 
men  that  of  necessity  it  is  with  us  as  it  was  with  them ;  that 
because  God  is  ours  in  all  respects  as  much  as  theirs,  therefore 
either  no  such  way  of  direction  hath  been  at  any  time,  or  if  it 
hath  been  it  doth  still  continue  in  the  Church ;  or  if  the  same 
do  not  continue,  that  yet  it  must  be  at  the  least  supplied  by 
some  such  mean  as  pleaseth  us  to  account  of  equal  force? 
A  more  dutiful  and  religious  way  for  us  were  to  admire  the 

M  Lcvit.  xxiv.  I  a.    **  Numb.  xe.  33—35.    *•  Numb.  ix.    •^  Numb,  xxvii. 
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BOOK  m.  wisdom  of  God^  which  shineth  in  the  beautiful  variety  of  all 
—  '^'  things,  but  most  in  the  manifold  and  yet  harmonious  dissimi- 
litude of  those  ways,  whereby  his  Church  upon  earth  is  g^ded 
from  age  to  age,  throughout  all  generations  of  men. 

[9.]  The  Jews  were  necessarily  to  continue  till  the  coming 
of  Christ  in  the  flesh,  and  the  gathering  of  nations  unto  him. 
So  much  the  promise  made  unto  Abraham^®  did  import.  So 
much  the  prophecy  of  Jacob  at  the  hour  of  his  death  did 
foreshew*^.  Upon  the  safety  therefore  of  their  very  outward 
state  and  condition  for  so  long,  the  after  good  of  the  whole 
world  and  the  salvation  of  all  did  depend.  Unto  their  so 
long  safety,  for  two  things  it  was  necessary  to  provide ; 
namely,  the  preservation  of  their  state  against  foreign 
resistance,  and  the  continuance  of  their  peace  within  them- 
selves. 

Touching  the  one,  as. they  received  the  promise  of  Otod, 
to  be  the  rock  of  their  defence,  against  which  whoso  did 
violently  rush  should  but  bruise  and  batter  themselves;  so 
likewise  they  had  his  commandment  in  all  their  afl&irs  that 
way  to  seek  direction  and  counsel  from  him.  Men's  con- 
sultations  are  always  perilous.  And  it  falleth  out  many  times 
that  after  long  deliberation  those  things  are  by  their  wit  even 
resolved  on,  which  by  trial  are  found  most  opposite  to  public 
safety.  It  is  no  impossible  thing  for  states,  be  they  never  so 
well  established,  yet  by  oversight  in  some  one  act  or  treaty 
between  them  and  their  potent  opposites  utterly  to  cast  away 
themselves  for  ever.  Wherefore  lest  it  should  so  fell  out  to 
them  upon  whom  so  much  did  depend,  they  were  not  permitted 
to  enter  into  war,  nor  conclude  any  league  of  peace,  nor  to 
wade  through  any  act  of  moment  between  them  and  foreign 
states,  unless  the  Oracle  of  Gbd  or  his  Prophets  were  first 
consulted  with. 

And  lest  domestical  disturbance  should  waste  them  within 
themselves,  because  there  was  nothing  unto  this  purpose  more 
effectual,  than  if  the  authority  of  their  laws  and  governors 
were  such,  as  none  might  presume  to  take  exception  against 
it,  or  to  shew  disobedience  imto  it,  without  incurring  the 
hatred  and  detestation  of  all  men  that  had  any  spark  of  the 
fear  of  God ;  therefore  he  gave  them  even  their  positive  laws 

w  Gen.  xviii.  18.  w  Gen.  xlix.  10. 
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from  heaven,  and  as  oft  as  occasion  required  chose  in  like  sort  book  iil 

-^  .  Ch.  zLia 

rulers  also  to  lead  and  govern  theih.     Notwithstanding  some 

desperately  impious  there  were,  which  adventured  to  try  what 
harm  it  could  bring  upon  them,  if  they  did  attempt  to  be 
authors  of  confusion,  and  to  resist  both  governors  and  laws. 
Against  such  monsters  God  maintained  his  own  by  fearful 
execution  of  extraordinary  judgment  upon  them. 

By  which  means  it  came  to  pass,  that  although  they  were 
a  people  infested  and  mightily  hated  of  all  others  through- 
out the  world,  although  by  nature  hard-hearted,  querulous, 
wrathful,  and  impatient  of  rest  and  quietness ;  yet  was  there 
nothing  of  force  either  one  way  or  other  to  work  the  ruin  and 
subversion  of  their  state,  till  the  time  before-mentioned  was 
expired.  Thus  we  see  that  there  was  not  no  cause  of  dis- 
similitude in  these  things  between  that  one  only  people  before 
Christ,  and  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  since. 

[lo.]  And  whereas  it  is  further  alleged^  that  albeit  '^  in 
'^  civil  matters  and  things  pertaining  to  this  present  life  God 
'^  hath  used  a  greater  particularity  with  them  than  amongst 
*'  us,  framing  laws  according  to  the  quality  of  that  people  and 
*'  country ;  yet  the  leaving  of  us  at  greater  liberty  in  things 
'^  civil  is  so  far  from  proving  the  like  liberty  in  things  pertain- 
*'  ing  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  that  it  rather  proves  a  straiter 
''  bond.  For  even  as  when  the  Lord  would  have  his  favour 
'^  more  appear  by  temporal  blessings  of  this  life  towards  the 
*'  people  imder  the  Law  than  towards  us,  he  gave  also  politic 
''  laws  most  exactly,  whereby  they  might  both  most  easily 
'^  come  into  and  most  steadfastly  remain  in  possession  of  those 
''  earthly  benefits :  even  so  at  this  time,  wherein  he  would 
'^  not  have  his  favour  so  much  esteemed  by  those  outward 
"  commodities,  it  is  required,  that  as  his  care  in  prescribing 
'^  laws  for  that  purpose  hath  somewhat  fallen  in  leaving  them 
'^  to  men's  consultations  which  may  be  deceived,  so  his  care 
"  for  conduct  and  government  of  the  life  to  come  should  (if  it 
'^  were  possible)  rise,  in  leaving  less  to  the  order  of  men  than 
*'  in  times  past.''  These  are  but  weak  and  feeble  disputes 
for  the  inference  of  that  conclusion  which  is  intended.  For 
saving  only  in  such  consideration  as  hath  been  shewed,  there 
is  no  cause  wherefore  we  should  think  God  more  desirous  to 
«OT.C.  lib.iLp.44a 
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BOOK  m.  manifest  his  favour  by  temporal  blessings  towards  them  than 

^'*'''"'   towards  us.     Godliness  ^ad  unto  them^  and  it  hath  also  unto 

us^  the  promises  both  of  this  life  and  the  life  to  come.     That 

the  care  of  God  hath  fallen  in  earthly  things^  and  therefore 

should  rise  as  much  in  heavenly;  that  more  is  left  unto  men^s 

consultations  in  the  one^  and  therefore  less  must  be  granted 

in  the  other ;   that  God,  having  used  a  greater  particularity 

with  them  than  with  us  for  matters  pertaining  unto  this  life, 

is  to  make  us  amends  by  the  more  exact  delivery  of  laws 

for  government  of  the  life  to  come :    these  are  proportions, 

whereof  if  there  be  any  rule,  we  must  plainly  confess  that 

which  truth  is,  we  know  it  not.    God  which  spake  unto  them 

by  his  Prophets,  hath  unto  us  by  his  only-begotten  Son; 

those  mysteries  of  grace  and  salvation  which  were  but  darkly 

disclosed  unto  them,  have  unto  us  most  clearly  shined.     Such 

differences  between  them  and  us  the  Apostles  of  Christ  have 

well  acquainted  us  withal.     But  as  for  matter  belonging  to 

the  outward  conduct  or  government  of  the  Church,  seeing 

tiiat  even  in  sense  it  is  manifest  that  our  Lord  and  Saviour 

hath  not  by  positive  laws  descended  so  far  into  particularitieB 

with  us  as  Moses  with  them,  neither  doth  by  extraordinaiy 

means,  oracles,  and  prophets,  direct  us  as  them  he  did  in  those 

things  which  rising  daily  by  new  occasions  are  of  necessity 

to  be  provided  for;  doth  it  not  hereupon  rather  follow,  that 

although  not  to  them,  yet  to  us  there  should  be  freedom  and 

liberty  granted  to  make  laws  ? 

[ii.]  Yea,  but  the  Apostle  St.  Paul  doth  fearfully  charge 

Timothy^*,  even  "in  the  sight  of  God  who  quickeneth  all, 

^1  [See  Eccl.  Disc.  fol.  lo.  "  Sed  **  ad  apparitionem  Domini    nottri 

"  universum  hunc  locum  de  disci-  '*  Jesu  Cnristi :'  &c.  quae  graviscimis 

"  plina  a  Deo  profecta,  et  prophetica  '*  verbis  Apostolus  pertecntus  est. 

"  immobili  at^ue  perpetua,  et  om-  '*  Unde  primo  colligimus,  discioliiue 

'' nium  ecclesiarum  communi,  gra-  "auameaepistolaPaulustradiais8et» 

"  vissima  ilia  Pauli  ad  Hmotheum  "  Deum   omnipotentem    auctorem 

**  de  eadem  conser vanda  obtestatione  "  esse,  et  Servatorem  nostrum  Jesum 

"  concludamus.    Qui  quum  disci-  ''  Christum :  ut  oui  ejusdem  violatte 

"  pulum  suum  omnem  domus  Dei,  "  ultores  et  vinoices  sig^ficantur. 

"  qu»  est  Ecdesia,  administrandse  "Tumconstantemesseatqueimmu- 

''rationem  docuisset,  'Denuncio/  "  tabilem.quse  nulla  hominumnequa 

"  inquit«  '  tibi,  in  conspectu  Dei  "  ffratia  variari,  neque   auctoritate 

"  illius  qui  vivificat  omnia,  et  Jesu  "  frangi  debeat :  cum  non  solum 

"  Christi,  qui  prseclaram  illam  con-  *'  cmroX^  Ktii  napayytXla  appelletor* 

"  fessionem  Pontio  Pilato  professus  '*  sed  jubeatur  etiam  Hewuios  mU 

"  est,  ut  bsc  mandata  sine  labe  et  "  aynriXi/irroff  consenrari.  Poatremo 

*'  bine  reprehensione  custodiaa  usque  **  non  certi  aliciqus  temporia  pne- 


f^  doe9  not  relate  to  the  Detail  of  Polity^  4f01 

"  and  of  Jesufi  Christ  who  witnessed  that  famous  confession  BOOKm. 

Ch*zLii« 

'^  before  Pontius  Pilate^,  to  keep  what  was  commanded  him 

"  safe  and  sound  till  the  appearance  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
^'  Christ^/'  This  doth  exclude  all  liberty  of  changing  the 
laws  of  Christ,  whether  by  abrogation  or  addition,  or  how- 
soever. For  in  Timothy  the  whole  Church  of  Christ  receiveth 
charge  concerning  her  duty ;  and  that  charge  is  to  keep  the 
Apostle's  commandment;  and  his  commandment  did  contain 
the  laws  that  concerned  church  government ;  and  those  laws 
he  straitly  requireth  to  be  observed  without  breach  or  blame, 
till  the  appearance  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

In  Scripture  we  g^nt  every  one  man's  lesson  to  be  the 
conmion  instruction  of  all  men,  so  far  forth  as  their  cases  are 
like;  and  that  religiously  to  keep  the  Apostle's  command- 
ments in  whatsoever  they  may  concern  us  we  all  stand  bound. 
But  touching  that  commandment  which  Timothy  was  charged 
with,  we  swerve  undoubtedly  from  the  Apostle's  precise 
meaning  if  we  extend  it  so  largely,  that  the  arms  thereof 
shall  reach  imto  all  things  which  were  commanded  him  by  the 
Apostle.  The  very  words  themselves  do  restrain  themselves 
imto  some  one  especial  commandment  among  many.  And 
therefore  it  is  not  said,  ''Keep  the  ordinances,  laws,  and 
''  constitutions,  which  thou  hast  received;"  but  t^v  kvTo\r\Vy 
''  that  great  commandment,  which  doth  principally  concern 
''  thee  and  thy  calling;"  that  commandment  which  Christ  did 
so  often  inculcate  unto  Peter^ ;  that  commandment  unto  the 
careful  discharge  whereof  they  of  Ephesus  are  exhorted, 
''  Attend  to  yourselves,  and  to  all  the  flock  wherein  the  Holy 
''  Ghost  hath  placed  you  Bishops,  to  feed  the  Church  of  God, 
''  which  he  hath  purchased  by  his  own  blood  ^^ ;"  finally  that 
commandment  which  imto  the  same  Timothy  is  by  the  same 
Apostle  even  in  the  same  form  and  manner  afterwards  again 
urged,  ''I  charge  thee  in  the  sight  of  God  and  the  Lord 
''  Jesus  Christ,  which  will  judge  the  quick  and  dead  at  his 
''  appearance  and  in  his  kingdom,  jw^ocA  the  word  of  Ood^" 
When  Timothy  was  instituted  into  the  office,  then  was  the 

*'  ceptum  ease,  sed  perpetuuxn,  et  "  servetur."] 

"  quod  ad  omnia  Ecclesise  tempera        ^^  John  xviii.  36, 37. 

"  pertineat :  quum  tam  diaerte  prse-        ^  1  Tim.  vi.  13, 14. 

<*  ceptum  sit,  ut  usque  in  adventum        ^  John  xxi.  15.    ^  Acts  xx.  38. 

"  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christ!  con-        ^  2  'Ilm.  iv.  i. 
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402  Drift  of  Si.  Paul's  Charge  to  Timotky. 

BOOK  m.  credit  and  trust  of  this  duty  committed  unto  his  faithfiil  care. 
— '  The  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  was  then  given  him^  '^  as  the  pre- 

''  cious  talent  or  treasure  of  Jesus  Christ  ^7  f*  then  received 
he  for  performance  of  this  duty  '^  the  special  gift  of  the  Holy 
"  Ghost^®/^     ^'To  keep  this  commandment  immaculate  and 
'^  blameless^'  was  to  teach  the  Gospel  of  Christ  without  mix- 
ture of  corrupt  and  unsound  doctrine^  such  as  a  number  did 
even  in  those  times  intermingle  with  the  mysteries  of  Christ- 
ian belief.     ^^Till  the  appearance  of  Christ  to  keep  it  so/^ 
doth  not  import  the  time  wherein  it  should  be  kept^  but 
rather  the  time  whereunto  the  final  reward  for  keeping  it  was 
reserved :  according  to  that  of  St.  Paul  concerning  himself^ 
'^  I  have  kept  the  faith ;  for  the  residue  there  is  laid  up  for 
''  me  a  crown  of  righteousness^  which  the  Lord  the  righteous 
^^  shall  in  that  day  render  unto  me^^.^'     If  they  that  labour 
in  this  harvest  should  respect  but  the  present  firuit  of  their 
painftd  travel,  a  poor  encouragement  it  were  unto  them  to 
continue  therein  all  the  days  of  their  life.     But  their  reward 
is  great  in  heaven ;  the  crown  of  righteousness  which  shall  be 
given  them  in  that  day  is  honourable.     The  fruit  of  their 
industry  then  shall  they  reap  with  fidl  contentment  and  satis- 
faction, but  not  till  then.     Wherein  the  greatness  of  their 
reward  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  coimtervail  the  tediousness 
of  their  expectation.     Wherefore  till  then,  they  that  are  in 
labour  must  rest  in  hope.     '^  O  Timothy,  keep  that  which  is 
''  committed  unto  thy  charge ;  that  great  commandment  which 
'^  thou  hast  received  keep,  till  the  appearance  of  our  Lord 
«  Jesus  Christ.'^ 

Li  which  sense  although  we  judge  the  Apostle's  words  to 
have  been  uttered,  yet  hereunto  we  do  not  require  them  to 
yield,  that  think  any  other  construction  more  sound.  K 
therefore  it  be  rejected,  and  theirs  esteemed  more  probable 
which  hold,  that  the  last  words  do  import  perpetual  observa- 
tion of  the  Apostle's  commandment  imposed  necessarily  for 
ever  upon  the  militant  Church  of  Christ;  let  them  withid 
consider,  that  then  his  commandment  cannot  so  largely  be 
taken,  as  to  comprehend  whatsoever  the  Apostle  did  command 
Timothy.  For  themselves  do  not  all  bind  the  Church  unto 
some  things  whereof  Timothy  received  charge,  as  namely  unto 
•7i Tan. vi. 20. t^k irapoKaToBriKrjv,    ^  i Tim. iv.  14.    ••a Tim. iv. 7, 8. 


The  Puritans  allow  additional  Church  Laws.  403 

that  precept  conceming  the  choice  of  widows^o.     So  as  they  book  in. 
cannot  hereby  maintain  that  all  things  positively  commanded  — ^ — ^^^ 
concerning  the  afiairs  of  the  Church  were  commanded  for 
perpetuity.  And  we  do  not  deny  that  certain  things  were  com- 
manded to  be  though  positive  yet  perpetual  in  the  Church. 

[iij.]  They  should  not  therefore  urge  against  us  places  that 
seem  to  forbid  change^  but  rather  such  as  set  down  some 
measure  of  alteration^  which  measure  if  we  have  exceeded^ 
then  might  they  therewith  charge  us  justly :  whereas  now 
they  themselves  both  granting^  and  also  using  liberty  to  change^ 
cannot  in  reason  dispute  absolutely  against  all  change.  Christ 
delivered  no  inconvenient  or  unmeet  laws :  sundry  of  ours 
they  hold  inconvenient :  therefore  such  laws  they  cannot  pos- 
sibly hold  to  be  Christ's :  being  not  his,  they  must  of  necessity 
grant  them  added  unto  his.  Yet  certain  of  those  very  laws 
so  added  they  themselves  do  not  judge  unlawful;  as  they 
plainly  confess  both  in  matter  of  prescript  attire  and  of  rites 
appertaining  to  burial.  Their  own  protestations  are,  that 
they  plead  against  the  inconvenience,  not  the  imlawfulness  of 
popish  apparel  71 ;  and  against  the  inconvenience  not  the  un- 
lawfulness of  ceremonies  in  burial.  Therefore  they  hold  it  a 
thing  not  unlawful  to  add  to  the  laws  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  so 
consequently  they  yield  that  no  law  of  Christ  forbiddeth  addi- 
tion unto  church  laws. 

[13.]  The  judgment  of  Calvin  being  alleged  72  against  them^ 

70  [i  Tim.  V.  9.    See  T.  C.  i.  153.  "  non  voluit  siffiUatim  praescribere 

al.  191.  Whitg.  Def.693.]  **  quid  sequi  deoeamus,  quod  istud 

7^  "  Mv  reasons  do  never  conclude  "  pendere  a  temporum  conditione 

''  the  unlawfulness  of  these  ceremo-  "  prsevideret,  neque  judicaret  unam 

"  nies  of  burial,  but  the  inconve-  **  ssculis  omnibus  fonnam  conve- 

*'  nience  and  inexpedienoe  of  them."  **  nire,  confugere  hie  oportet  ad  ge- 

T.  C.  lib.  iii.  p.  241.    And  in  the  "  neraJes,  quas  dedit,  regulas;  ut 

table.    "  Of  tne  inconvenience,  not  <'  ad  eas  exigantur,  qusecunque  ad 

"  of  the  unlawfulness,  of  popish  ap-  "  ordinem  et  decorum  prscipi  ne- 

"  parel  and  ceremonies  in  burial."  **  cessitas  Ecclesise  postulabit."  In- 

72  [By  Archbishop  Whitgift :  see  stit.  c.  xiii.  §  31.  ed.  1550,  or  lib.  iv. 

Answer,  p.  25 — 29.  and  Def.  109—-  c.  x.  §  30,  according  to  the  present 

113.    The  passage  from  Calvin  is  arrangement.    All  Whit^rift's  quo- 

the  following :  "  Quia  Dominus. . .  tations  from  the  Institution  specify 

"  quicquid  ad  salutem  necessarium  chapter  and  section  only,    llie  di- 

"  erat,    sacris    suis    oracuHs    tum  vision  of  the  work  into  books  first 

"  fideliter  complexus  est,  tum  per-  took  place  in  the  edition  of  1559 : 

"  spicue  enarravit,  in  his  solus  ma-  and  Whitgift  used  an  earlier  copy. 

'^  pater  est  audiendus.  Quia  autem  See  Def.  391. 508.] 
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404  Calvin  allows  addUional  CknrcA  Laws. 

BOOK  m.  to  whom  of  all  men  they  attribnte  moflt*^ ;  whereas  his  words 

—  be  plain^   that  for  ceremonies  and  external    discipline  the 

Church  hath  power  to  make  laws:  the  answer  which  hexe- 
nnto  they  make  is,  that  indefinitely  the  speech  is  tme^  and 
that  so  it  was  meant  by  him ;  namely,  that  some  things  be- 
longing onto  external  discipline  and  ceremonies  are  in  the 
power  and  arbitrement  of  the  Church;  bnt  neither  was  it 
meant,  neither  is  it  trae  generally,  that  all  external  discipline 
and  all  ceremonies  are  left  to  the  order  of  the  Church,  inas- 
much as  the  sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Sapper  of  the  Lend 
are  ceremonies,  which  yet  the  Chnrch  may  not  therefore  abro- 
gate. Again,  Excommunication  is  a  part  of  external  discipline^ 
which  might  also  be  cast  away,  if  all  external  discipline  wen 
arbitrary  and  in  the  choice  of  the  Church. 

By  which  their  answer  it  doth  appear,  that  touching  the 
names  of  ceremony  and  external  discipline  they  gladly  wonld 
have  us  so  understood,  as  if  we  did  herein  contain  a  great 
deal  more  than  we  do.  The  &ult  which  we  find  with  them 
is,  that  they  overmuch  abridge  the  Church  of  her  power  in 
these  things.  Whereupon  they  recharge  us,  as  if  in  these 
things  we  gave  the  Church  a  liberty  which  hath  no  limits  or 
bounds ;  as  if  all  things  which  the  name  of  discipline  contain- 
eth  were  of  the  Church's  &ee  choice;  so  that  we  might  eitiier 
have  church  governors  and  government  or  want  them,  either 
retain  or  reject  church  censures  as  we  list.  They  wonder  at 
us,  as  at  men  which  think  it  so  indifiPerent  what  the  Chnrch 
doth  in  matter  of  ceremonies,  that  it  may  be  feared  lest  we 
judge  the  very  Sacraments  themselves  to  be  held  at  the 
Church's  pleasure. 


73  <•  Upon  the  indefinite  speaking  **  imdentand  that  eeranfmiei  and 

"  of  M.  Calvin,  sajring, '  ceremonies  "  external  discipline  are  nol  pie- 

**  and  external  disdpltne/  witboot  *'  acribed  particolarij  bjr  the  won! 

**  adding'all'or 'tome/ you  go  about  "  of  Grod,  and  thermve  left  to  the 

'*  tubtillir  to  make  men  believe,  that  **  order  of  the  Chnrdi :   joa  mmt 

"  M.  Calirin  had  placed  the  whole  "  understand  that  all  ezteraal  dia- 

**  external  discipline  in  the  power  "  cipline  is  not  left  to  the  order  of 

**  and  arbitrement  of  the  Church.  "  the    Church,    bei^  jparticnlarly 

"  For  if  all  external  discipline  were  *'  prescribed  in  the  &nptmcs :  no 

''  arbitrary,  and  in  the  choice  of  the  "  more  than  all  ceremonies  are  left 

''  Church,    excommunication    also  *'  to  the  order  of  the  Church,  as  the 

**  (which  is  apartof  it)  might  be  cast  "  Sacrament  of  Burtiam,  and  Sup- 

"  awajr;  which  I  think  you  will  not  '^  per  of  the  Lord."    T.  C.  lib.  L 

**  ay.    And  in  the  very  next  words  p.  3J.  [and  jj.  aL  19.  Whitgf.  Def. 

before  :  '*  Where  yoo  would  give  to  11 1.] 


TAe  Limits  of  Discretion,  the  Point  in  question.        405 

No,  the  name  of  ceremonies  we  do  not  use  in  so  large  bookhl 
a  meaning  as  to  bring  Sacraments  within  the  compass  and  — '- — ^— 
reach  thereof,  although  things  belonging  unto  the  outward 
form  and  seemly  administration  of  them  are  contained  in 
that  name,  even  as  we  use  it.  For  the  name  of  ceremonies 
we  use  as  they  themselves  do,  when  they  speak  after  this 
sort:  ''The  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church,  as  the 
*'  weightiest  things,  ought  especially  to  be  looked  unto ;  but 
''  the  ceremonies  also,  as  mint  and  cummin,  ought  not  to  be 
*'  neglected^*/'  Besides,  in  the  matter  of  external  discipline 
or  regiment  itself,  we  do  not  deny  but  there  are  some  things 
whereto  the  church  is  bound  till  the  world^s  end.  So  as  the 
question  is  only  how  far  the  bounds  of  the  Church's  liberty 
do  reach.  We  hold,  that  the  power  which  the  Church  hath 
lawfully  to  make  laws  and  orders  for  itself  doth  extend  unto 
simdry  things  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  and  such  other 
matters,  whereto  their  opinion  is  that  the  Church's  authority 
and  power  doth  not  reach.  Whereas  therefore  in  disputing 
against  us  about  this  point,  they  take  their  compass  a  great 
deal  wider  than  the  truth  of  things  can  afford ;  producing 
reasons  and  arguments  by  way  of  generality,  to  prove  that 
Christ  hath  set  down  all  things  belonging  any  way  unto  the 
form  of  ordering  his  Church,  and  hath  absolutely  forbidden 
change  by  addition  or  diminution,  great  or  small :  (for  so  their 
manner  of  disputing  is :)  we  are  constrained  to  make  our 
defence,  by  shewing  that  Christ  hath  not  deprived  his  Church 
so  far  of  all  liberty  in  making  orders  and  laws  for  itself,  and 
that  they  themselves  do  not  think  he  hath  so  done.  For  are 
they  able  to  shew  that  all  particular  customs,  rites,  and  orders 
of  reformed  churches  have  been  appointed  by  Christ  himself? 
No :  they  grant  that  in  matter  of  circumstance  they  alter  that 
which  they  have  received 7*,  but  in  things  of  substance,  they 
keep  the  laws  of  Christ  without  change.  If  we  say  the  same 
in  our  own  behalf  (which  surely  we  may  do  with  a  great  deal 
more  truth)  then  must  they  cancel  all  that  hath  been  before 
alleged,  and  begin  to  inquire  a&esh,  whether  we  retain  the 

74  T.  C.  lib.iii.  p.171.  "by  times,    places,   persons,  and 

7&  "  We  deny  not    but    certain  "  other  circumstanoes,  and  so  could 

"  things  are  left  to  the  order  of  the  "  not  at  once  be   set  down   and 

"  Church,  because  thev  are  of  the  "  established  for  ever."  T.  C.  lib.  i. 

"  nature  of  those  whicn  are  varied  p.  27.  [15.] 


406  Recapitulation.    Judgment  of  St.  Augustine. 

BOOK  m.  laws  that  Christ  hath  delivered  coneeming  matters  of  sub- 
— ^ — ^^^  stance^  yea  or  no.  For  our  constant  persuasion  in  this  point 
is  as  theirs^  that  we  have  no  where  altered  the  laws  of  Christ 
farther  than  in  such  particularities  only  as  have  the  nature  of 
things  changeable  according  to  the  difference  of  times,  places, 
persons,  and  other  the  like  circumstances.  Christ  hath  com- 
manded prayers  to  be  made,  sacraments  to  be  ministered, 
his  Church  to  be  carefully  taught  and  guided.  Concerning 
every  of  these  somewhat  Christ  hath  commanded  which  must 
be  kept  till  the  world's  end.  On  the  contrary  side,  in  every 
of  them  somewhat  there  may  be  added,  as  the  Church  shall 
judge  it  expedient.  So  that  if  they  will  speak  to  purpose, 
all  which  hitherto  hath  been  disputed  of  they  ujiust  give  over, 
and  stand  upon  such  particulars  only  as  they  can  shew  we 
have  either  added  or  abrogated  otherwise  than  we  ought,  in 
the  matter  of  church  polity.  Whatsoever  Christ  hath  com- 
manded for  ever  to  be  kept  in  his  Church,  the  same  we  take 
not  upon  us  to  abrogate ;  and  whatsoever  our  laws  have  there- 
unto added  besides,  of  such  quality  we  hope  it  is  as  no  law  of 
Christ  doth  any  where  condemn. 

[14.]  Wherefore  that  all  may  be  laid  together  and  gathered 
into  a  narrow  room :  First,  so  far  forth  as  the  Church  is  the 
mystical  body  of  Christ  and  his  invisible  spouse,  it  needeth 
no  external  polity.  That  very  part  of  the  law  divine  which 
teacheth  faith  and  works  of  righteousness  is  itself  alone  suffi- 
cient for  the  Church  of  God  in  that  respect.  But  as  the 
Church  is  a  visible  society  and  body  politic,  laws  of  polity  it 
cannot  want  76. 

[15.]  Secondly :  Whereas  therefore  it  cometh  in  the  second 
place  to  be  inquired,  what  laws  are  fittest  and  best  for  the 
Church;  they  who  first  embraced  that  rigorous  and  strict 
opinion,  which  depriveth  the  Church  of  liberty  to  make  any 
kind  of  law  for  herself,  inclined  as  it  should  seem  thereunto, 
for  that  they  imagined  all  things  which  the  Church  doth  with- 
out commandment  of  Holy  Scripture  subject  to  that  reproof 
which  the  Scripture  itself  useth  in  certain  cases 77  when  divine 
authority  ought  alone  to  be  followed.  Hereupon  they  thought 
it  enough  for  the  cancelling  of  any  kind  of  order  whatsoever, 
to  say,  ''  The  word  of  God  teacheth  it  not,  it  is  a  device  of 
7«  [See  above,  ch.  i.]  77  laa.  xxix.  14 ;  Col.  ii.  aa. 
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^'  the  brain  of  man,  away  with  it  therefore  out  of  the  Church  ^ « /*  book  in. 

Ch.  zi.  i6. 


St.  Augustine  was  of  another  mind,  who  speaking  of  fasts  on  - 
the  Sunday  saith^^,  ''That. he  which  would  choose  out  that 
"  day  to  fast  on,  should  give  thereby  no  small  offence  to  the 
*'  Church  of  God,  which  had  received  a  contrary  custom. 
"  For  in  these  things,  whereof  the  Scripture  appointeth  no 
*'  certainty,  the  use  of  the  people  of  God  or  the  ordinances  of 
''  our  fathers  must  serve  for  a  law.  In  which  case  if  we  will 
''  dispute,  and  condemn  one  sort  by  another^s  custom,  it  will 
''  be  but  matter  of  endless  contention ;  where,  forasmuch  as 
''  the  labour  of  reasoning  shall  hardly  beat  into  men^s  heads 
*'  any  certain  or  necessary  truth,  siurely  it  standeth  us  upon 
"  to  take  heed,  lest  with  the  tempest  of  strife  the  brightness 
*'  of  charity  and  love  be  darkened/' 

If  all  things  must  be  commanded  of  Gt)d  which  may  be 
practised  of  his  Church,  I  would  know  what  commandment 
the  Gileadites  had  to  erect  that  altar  which  is  spoken  of  in  the 
book  of  Joshua^o.  pid  xiot  congruity  of  reason  induce  them 
thereunto,  and  suffice  for  defence  of  their  fact  ?  I  would  know 
what  commandment  the  women  of  Israel  had  yearly  to  mourn 
and  lament  in  the  memory  of  Jephthah's  daughter®';  what 
commandment  the  Jews  had  to  celebrate  their  feast  of  Dedi- 
cation, never  spoken  of  in  the  law,  yet  solemnized  even  by 
our  Saviour  himself  «2;  what  commandment  finally  they  had 
for  the  ceremony  of  odours  used  about  the  bodies  of  the  dead, 
after  which  custom  notwithstanding  (sith  it  was  their  custom) 
our  Lord  was  contented  that  his  own  most  precious  body 
should  be  entombed^a.  Wherefore  to  reject  all  orders  of  the 
Church  which  men  have  established,  is  to  think  worse  of  the 
laws  of  men  in  this  respect,  than  either  the  judgment  of  wise 
men  alloweth,  or  the  law  of  God  itself  will  bear. 

[i6.]  Howbeit  they  which  had  once  taken  upon  them  to 

78  [See  above,  ch.  ii.  i.]  "  voloerimus,  et  ex  aliomm  oonsne- 

70  August.  Ep.  86.  [al.  36.  t.  ii.  68.  **  tudine    alios    improbare,   orietur 

"  Quisquis  bunc  diem  jejunio  decer-  "  interminata  luctatio :   qu»  labore 

"  nendum  putaverit, ....  non  parvo  "  sermocinationis  cum  certa  docu- 

"  scaudalo  erit  Ecclesise  :   nee  im-  "  menta    nulla   veritatis    insinuet, 

"  merito.      In  bis   enim  rebus  de  "  utique  cavendum  est,  ne  tempes- 

**  Guibus  nibil  certi  statuit  Scriptura  '*  tate  ODntentionis  serenitatem  cari- 

**  divina,  mos  populi  Dei,  vel  msti-  "  talis  obnubilet."] 

"  tuta  mtgorum  pro  le^  tenenda  ^  Josb.  xxii.io.  ^^  Judges  xi.  40. 

"  sunt.      De  quibus    81  disputare  ^  John  z.  2a.       ^  John  xiz.  40. 
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BOOK  m.  condemn  all  things  done  in  the  Church  and  not  commanded 

— '■ '-  of  God  to  be  done,  saw  it  was  necessary  for  them  (continuing^ 

in  defence  of  this  their  opinion)  to  hold  that  needs  there  most 
be  in  Scripture  set  down  a  complete  particular  form  of  church 
polity,  a  form  prescribing  how  all  the  affairs  of  the  Church 
must  be  ordered,  a  form  in  no  respect  lawful  to  be  altered  by 
mortal  men®*.  For  reformation  of  which  oversight  and  error 
in  them,  there  were  that  thought  it  a  part  of  Christian  love 
and  charity  to  instruct  them  better®^,  and  to  open  unto  them 
the  difference  between  matters  of  perpetual  necessiiy  to  all 
men^s  salvation,  and  matters  of  ecclesiastical  polity :  the  one 
both  fuUy  and  plainly  taught  in  holy  Scripture,  the  other  not 
necessary  to  be  in  such  sort  there  prescribed;  the  one  not 
capable  of  any  diminution  or  augmentation  at  all  by  men^  the 
other  apt  to  admit  both.  Hereupon  the  authors  of  the  former 
opinion  were  presently  seconded  by  other  wittier  and  better 
learned®^,  who  being  loth  that  the  form  of  church  polity 
which  they  sought  to  bring  in  should  be  otherwise  than  in  the 
highest  degree  accounted  of,  took®7  first  an  exception  against 
the  difference  between  church  polity  and  matters  of  necessiiy 
onto  salvation  ®® ;  secondly,  against  the  restraint  of  Scripture, 
which  they  say  receiveth  injury  at  our  hands,  when  we  teach 
that  it  teacheth  not  as  well  matters  of  x>olity  as  of  faith  and 
salvation® 9.  Thirdly,  Constrained  hereby  we  have  been  there- 
fore both  to  maintain  that  distinction,  as  a  thing  not  only  true 
in  itself,  but  by  them  likewise  so  acknowledged,  though  un« 
awares^ ;  Fourthly,  and  to  make  manifest  that  &om  Scripture 
we  offer  not  to  derogate  the  least  thing  that  truth  thereunto 
doth  claim,  inasmuch  as  by  us  it  is  willingly  confest,  that  the 
Scripture  of  God  is  a  storehouse  abounding  with  inestimable 

^  fi  Admon.  to  the  Pari.  fol.  i.  "  regiment,  but  also  in  brinffing  in 

ap.  Whitg.  Def.  76.    '*  Seeing  that  "  and  placing  in  God's  ChurdiiSoae 

"  nothing  in  this  mortal  life  is  more  "  thin^rs  only,  which  the  Lord  him- 

"  diligently  to  be  sought  for,  and  "  self  m  his  word  commandeth."] 
"  carefully  to  be  looked  unto,  than        86  [Vide  Whitgift's  Answer  to  the 

"  the  restitution  of  true  religion.  Admonition,  p.  20^39.1 
"and  reformation  of  God's  Church:        ^  [By  this  it  shoula  seem  that 

"  it  shall  be  your  parts  (dearly  be-  Hooker  did  not  consider  Caitwiight 

"  loved)  in  this  present  parliament  himself  as  one  of  the  authon  d  tfaft 

'^  assembled,  as  much  as  in  you  lieth  Admonition.] 


•'  to  promote  the  same,  and  to  em-        ®7 
"  ploy  your  whole  labour  and  study 
'^  not  only  in  abandoning  all  popisn 


"  remnants  both  in  ceremonies  and        ^  [In  ch.  iii.] 


See  above,  ch.  ii.  9.3 
^T.  C.I  Reply,  p.  14,1 
;T.C.ibid.r         ^^ 
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treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  in  many  kinds^  over  and  book  m. 

above  things  in  this  one  kind  barely  necessary;  yea,  even — '■ '— 

that  matters  of  ecclesiastical  polity  are  not  therein  omitted, 
but  taught  also,  albeit  not  so  taught  as  those  other  things 
before  mentioned^'.  For  so  perfectly  are  those  things  taught, 
that  nothing  can  ever  need  to  be  added,  nothing  ever  cease  to 
be  necessary;  these  on  the  contrary  side,  as  being  of  a  far 
other  nature  and  quality,  not  so  strictly  nor  everlastingly 
commanded  in  Scripture,  but  that  unto  the  complete  form  of 
church  polity  much  may  be  requisite  which  the  Scripture  ' 
teacheth  not,  and  much  which  it  hath  taught  become  un- 
requisite,  sometime  because  we  need  not  use  it,  sometime  also 
because  we  cannot.  In  which  respect  for  mine  own  part, 
although  I  see  that  certain  reformed  churches,  the  Scottish 
especially  and  French,  have  not  that  which  best  agreeth  with 
the  sacred  Scripture^,  I  mean  the  government  that  is  by 
Bishops,  inasmuch  as  both  those  churches  are  fallen  under  a 
different  kind  of  regiment ;  which  to  remedy  it  is  for  the  one 
altogether  too  late,  and  too  soon  for  the  other  during  their 
present  affliction  and  trouble  ^^ :  this  their  defect  and  imper- 
fection I  had  rather  lament  in  such  case  than  exagitate,  con- 
sidering that  men  oftentimes  without  any  fault  of  their  own 
may  be  driven  to  want  that  kind  of  polity  or  regiment  which 
is  best,  and  to  content  themselves  with  that,  which  either  the 
irremediable  error  of  former  times,  or  the  necessity  of  the 
present  hath  cast  upon  them. 

9^  [In  cb.  iv.l  "  He  hath  left  it  free,  there  the  go- 
^  [Sarairia,  De  diversis  Ministro-  "  vernors  of  the  Church,  i.  e.  Chris- 
rum  Gradibus,  Prol.  ad  Lect.  "  De  "  tian  princes  and  bishops,  may  set 
"  hoc  novo  EcclesisB  re^endse  mode  "  orders  and  see  the  same  executed : 
"  idem  oenseo,  quod  alii  de  Episco-  "  and  the  orders  appointed  by  Christ, 
**  porum  regimine  judicant ;  nempe  "  and  canons  and  customs  of  the 
**  quod  sit  humanus  et  ferendus,  uoi  "  Church,  we  call  ecclesiastical  dis- 
**  alius  melior  obtineri  non  potest :  "  cipline :  and  this  we  account  to  be 
"  et  contra  ille  qui  improbatur  tan-  "  changeable  so  far  forth  as  is  not  bv 
'*  ouam  humanus  mihi  videtur  esse  "  Christ  commanded  to  be  kept."! 
"  aivinus ;  utpote  qui  tam  in  Veteri  ^  [The  first  part  of  Hookers 
"  quam  in  Novo  Testamento  a  Deo  work  was  licensed  to  the  press, 
"  sit  institutus/'  Sutcliffe,  False  March  9,  1592-3.  The  afflictioD 
Semblant  of  counterfeit  Discipline  meant  is  therefore  the  civil  war  in 
detected,  p.  8.  "  We  say,  that  so  France,  not  the  secession  from  pro- 
«  much  as  Christ  hath  appointed  to  testantism  of  Henrv  IV :  which  Was 
«  be  observed,  as  that  there  be  pas-  not  made  known  till  after  June  that 
"  tors  to  teach,  and  a  certain  go-  year.  Davila,  lib.  xiii.  p.  697,  comp. 
"  vemment,  and  such  like  disd^ne,  p.  693.  Venice,  1693.] 
«<  is  diligently  to  be  kept.    Where 
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BOOK  in.       [17.]   Fifthly,  Now  because  that  position  first-mentioiied, 

^-^  which  holdeth  it  necessary  that  all  things  which  the  Church 

may  lawMly  do  in  her  own  regiment  be  commanded  in  holy 
Scripture,  hath  by  the  later  defenders  thereof  been  greatly 
qualified ;  who,  though  perceiving  it  to  be  over  extreme,  are 
notwithstanding  loth  to  acknowledge  any  oversight  therein, 
and  therefore  labour  what  they  may  to  salve  it  by  construc- 
tion ;  we  have  for  the  more  perspicuity  delivered  what  was 
thereby  meant  at  the  first^'^ :  sixthly,  how  injurious  a  thing  it 
were  unto  all  the  churches  of  Gt)d  for  men  to  hold  it  in  that 
meaning^^:  seventhly,  and  how  imperfect  their  interpreta- 
tions  are  who  so  much  labour  to  help  it,  either  by  dividing 
commandments  of  Scripture  into  two  kinds,  and  so  defending 
that  all  things  must  be  commanded,  if  not  in  special  yet  in 
gpeneral  precepts  ^^ ;  eighthly,  or  by  taking  it  as  meant,  that  in 
case  the  Church  do  devise  any  new  order,  she  ought  therein 
to  follow  the  direction  of  Scripture  only,  and  not  any  star- 
light of  man^s  reason  ^7.  Ninthly,  both  which  evasions  being 
cut  off,  we  have  in  the  next  place  declared  after  what  sort  the 
Church  may  lawfully  &ame  to  herself  laws  of  polity,  and  in 
what  reckoning  such  positive  laws  both  are  with  God  and 
should  be  with  men^^.  Tenthly,  furthermore,  because  to 
abridge  the  liberty  of  the  Church  in  this  behalf,  it  hath  been 
made  a  thing  very  odious,  that  when  God  himself  hath  devised 
some  certain  laws  and  committed  them  to  sacred  Scripture, 
man  by  abrogation,  addition,  or  any  way,  should  presume  to 
alter  and  change  them ;  it  was  of  necessity  to  be  examined, 
whether  the  authority  of  Qt)d  in  making,  or  his  care  in  com- 
mitting those  his  laws  unto  Scripture,  be  sufficient  arguments 
to  prove  that  Gk)d  doth  in  no  case  allow  they  should  suffer  any 
such  kind  of  change  9^.  Eleventhly,  the  last  refuge  for  proof 
that  divine  laws  of  Christian  church  polity  may  not  be  altered 
by  extinguishment  of  any  old  or  addition  of  new  in  that  kind, 
is  partly  a  marvellous  strange  discourse,  that  Christ  (unless 
he  should  shew  himself  not  so  faithful  as  Moses,  or  not  so  wise 
as  Lycurgus  and  Solon  1)  must  needs  have  set  down  in  holy 

In  ch.  v.]  ^  [In  ch.  vi.j]  "  singulorummunera  potestatemqaa 

In  ch.  vii.l        ^7  fin  ch.  viii.]  "  descripserit,  auae  judicioram  fori- 

Jn  ch.  ix.  J        ^  [In  ch.  x.]  "  que  ratio  haoenda^  quomodo  d- 

>  ''Nisi  reip.  suae  statum  omnem  '*  rium  finiendao  litet :  non  idluiii 

constituerit,  magistratus  ordinarit,  "  minna  Eccleaias  ChriatianflB  pro- 
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Scripture  some  certain  complete  and  unchangeable  form  of   bookhi. 

polity^  :   and  partly  a  coloured  show  of  some  evidence  where  '■ — 

change  of  that  sort  of  laws  may  seem  expressly  forbidden^ 
although  in  truth  nothing  less  be  done*\ 

[i8.]  I  might  have  added  hereunto  their  more  familiar  and 
popular  disputes,  aa.  The  Church  is  a  city,  yea  the  city  of  the 
great  King ;  and  the  life  of  a  city  is  polity :  The  Church  is 
the  house  of  the  living  God;  and  what  house  can  there  be 
without  some  order  for  the  government  of  it  ?  In  the  royal 
house  of  a  prince  there  must  be  officers  for  government,  such 
as  not  any  servant  in  the  house  but  the  prince  whose  the 
house  is  shall  judge  convenient.  So  the  house  of  God  must 
have  orders  for  the  government  of  it,  such  as  not  any  of  the 
household  but  God  himself  hath  appointed.  It  cannot  stand 
with  the  love  and  wisdom  of  God  to  leave  such  order  untaken 
aa  is  necessary  for  the  due  government  of  his  Church.  The 
ntmibers,  degrees,  orders,  and  attire  of  Solomon^s  servants, 
'did  shew  his  wisdom;  therefore  he  which  is  greater  than 
Solomon  hath  not  failed  to  leave  in  his  house  such  orders  for 
government  thereof,  as  may  serve  to  be  a  looking-glass  for  his 
providence,  care,  and  wisdom,  to  be  seen  in*.  That  little 
spark  of  the  light  of  nature  which  remaineth  in  us  may  serve 
us  for  the  afiPairs  of  this  life.  ^'  But  as  in  all  other  matters 
''  concerning  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  so  principally  in  this 
'*  which  concemeth  the  very  government  of  that  kingdom, 
''  needful  it  is  we  should  be  taught  of  Qt)d.  As  long  as  men 
'^  are  persuaded  of  any  order  that  it  is  only  of  men,  they  pre- 
''  sume  of  their  own  understanding,  and  they  think  to  devise 
"  another  not  only  as  good,  but  better  than  that  which  they 

"  vidit  quam  Moses  olim  Judaicae,  "  ilia  Salomonis  in  sacra  historia 

"  sed  quam  a  Lycurgo,  Solone,  Nu-  "  ma^is  admirabilem»  quanto  sapi- 

"  ma,  civitatibus  suis  prospectum  "  entior  Salomone  fuerit  qui  omnem 

"sit."    Lib.  de  Ecclesiast.  Discip.  "  hujusdomusordinemrationemque 

[fol.  8,  or  p.  ID  of  T.C.'s  translation.]  "  descripsit.    Sive  enim  ministro- 

2  [In  ch.  xi.  1—  8.]  "  rum  ordines,  sive  accubitus,  sive 

3  ^Ch.  xi.  5>.]  "  varium  pro  cujusque  dignitate  or- 
^  [Eccl.  Disc.  fol.  143.    "  Chris-  "  natum  et  babitiun  consideremus, 

"  tianse  Ecclesise,  tanquam  domus  "  quod  ad  Ecclesiae  non  modo  salu- 

"  Dei  (ut  a  Paulo  appellatur)  oIko'  "  tern  conservandam,  sed  etiam  dig- 

"  pofUay  qui  attentius  et  accuratius  "  nitatem  illustrandam  omandam- 

"  consideraverit,  animadvertet  pro-  "  que  aut  prudenter  ezcogitari,  aut 

**  fecto  incredibilem  quandam  iUam  "  cum  judicio  atque  ratione  disponi 

"  in  omnibus  ejus  partibus  et  di-  "  coUocarique  potuerit :  quid  in  bac 

"  vinam  sapientiam^  ac  tanto  quidem  "  oUowfii^  requiratur  ?  "J 
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BOOK  m.  '^  have  received.    By  severity  of  punisliment  this  presumption 

— '• *'  and  curiosity  may  be  restrained.     But  that  cannot  work 

"  such  cheerfdl  obedience  as  is  yielded  where  the  oonscienoe 
'^  hath  respect  to  God  as  the  author  of  laws  and  orders.  This 
'^  was  it  which  countenanced  the  laws  of  Moses^  made  oon- 
"  ceming  outward  polity  for  the  administration  of  holy  things. 
"  The  like  some  lawgivers  of  the  heathens  did  pretend^  but 
"  falsely;  yet  wisely  discerning  the  use  of  this  persuasion. 
"  For  the  better  obedience'  sake  therefore  it  was  expedient 
'^  that  God  should  be  author  of  the  polity  of  his  Churdi.'' 

[19.]  But  to  what  issue  doth  all  this  come  ?  A  man  would 
think  that  they  which  hold  out  with  such  discourses  were  of 
nothing  more  Mly  persuaded  than  of  this^  that  the  Scriptore 
hath  set  down  a  complete  form  of  church  polity,  univena]^ 
perpetual^  altogether  unchangeable.  For  so  it  would  follow^ 
if  the  premises  were  sound  and  strong  to  such  effect  as  is 
pretended.  Notwithstanding^  they  which  have  thus  formally 
maintained  argpmient  in  defence  of  the  first  oversight^  are* 
by  the  very  evidence  of  truth  tiiiemselves  constrained  to  make 
this  in  effect  their  conclusion^  that  the  Scripture  of  Gh>d  hath 
many  things  concerning  church  polity;  tiiat  of  those  many 
some  are  of  greater  weighty  some  of  less ;  that  what  hath  been 
urged  as  touching  immutability  of  laws,  it  extendeth  in  truth 
no  farther  than  only  to  laws  wherein  things  of  greater  moment 
are  prescribed.  Now  those  things  of  greater  moment,  what 
are  they  ?  Forsooth*,  "  doctors,  pastors,  lay-elders,  elder- 
ships compounded  of  these  three;  synods,  consisting  of 
many  elderships ;  deacons,  women-church-servants  or 
"  widows ;  free  consent  of  the  people  unto  actions  of  greatest 
'^  moment,  after  they  be  by  churches  or  synods  orderly  re- 
''  solved."  All  ''this  form''  of  polity  (if  yet  we  may  term 
that  a  form  of  building,  when  men  have  laid  a  few  rafters 
together,  and  those  not  all  of  the  soundest  neither)  but  how- 
soever, all  this  form  they  conclude  is  prescribed  in  such  sort, 
that  to  add  to  it  any  thing  as  of  like  importance  (for  so  I  think 
they  mean)  or  to  abrogate  of  it  any  thing  at  all,  is  tmlawfoL 
In  which  resolution  if  they  will  firmly  and  constantly  persist, 
I  see  not  but  that  concerning  the  points  which  hitherto  have 
been  disputed  of,  they  must  agree  that  they  have  molested  the 
*  The  Defence  of  Godly  Ministers  against  D.  Bridgee,  p.  133, 
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Chnrcli  with  needless   opposition^  and  henceforward  as  we  BOOKm. 

said  before  betake  themselves  wholly  unto  the  trial  of  par — 

tieulars^  whether  every  of  those  things  which  they  esteem  as 
principal^  be  either  so  esteemed  of^  or  at  all  established  for 
perpetuity  in  holy  Scripture;  and  whether  any  particular 
thing  in  our  Church  polity  be  received  other  than  the  Scripture 
alloweth  of,  either  in  greater  things  or  in  smaller. 

[ao.]  The  matters  wherein  Church  polity  is  conversant 
are  the  public  religious  duties  of  the  Churchy  as  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  word  and  sacraments^  prayers^  spiritual  censures, 
and  the  like.  To  these  the  Church  standeth  always  bound. 
Laws  of  polity^  are  laws  which  appoint  in  what  manner  these 
duties  shall  be  performed. 

In  performance  whereof  because  all  that  are  of  the  Church 
cannot  jointly  and  equally  work^  the  first  thing  in  polity 
required  is  a  difierence  of  persons  in  the  Churchy  without 
which  difference  those  functions  cannot  in  orderly  sort  be 
executed.  Hereupon  we  hold  that  God^s  clergy  are  a  state, 
which  hath  been  and  will  be^  as  long  as  there  is  a  Church 
upon  earthy  necessary  by  the  plain  word  of  God  himself; 
a  state  whereunto  the  rest  of  God^s  people  must  be  subject 
as  touching  things  that  appertain  to  their  souls'  health.  For 
where  polity  is^  it  cannot  but  appoint  some  to  be  leaders  of 
others^  and  some  to  be  led  by  others.  '^  If  the  blind  lead  the 
''  blind,  they  both  perish^.''  It  is  with  the  clergy,  if  their 
persons  be  respected,  even  as  it  is  with  other  men;  their 
quality  many  times  far  beneath  that  which  the  dignity  of  their 
place  requireth.  Howbeit  according  to  the  order  of  polity, 
they  being  the  "lights  of  the  worlds,''  others  (though  better 
and  wiser)  must  that  way  be  subject  imto  them. 

Again,  forasmuch  as  where  the  clergy  are  any  great  mul- 
titude, order  doth  necessarily  require  that  by  degrees  they 
be  distinguished;  we  hold  there  have  ever  been  and  ever 
ought  to  be  in  such  case  at  leastwise  two  sorts  of  ecclesiastical 
persons,  the  one  subordinate  unto  the  other;  as  to  the 
Apostles  in  the  beginning,  and  to  the  Bishops  always  since, 
we  find  plainly  both  in  Scripture  and  in  all  ecclesiastical  records, 
other  ministers  of  the  word  and  sacraments  have  been. 

Moreover,  it  cannot  enter  into  any  man's  conceit  to  think 
•  Luke  vi.  39.  ^  Matt.  v.  14. 
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BOOK  m.  it  lawful^  that  every  man  which  listeth  should  take  upon  him 
— '. — *—  charge  in  the  Church ;  and  therefore  a  solemn  admittance  is 
of  such  necessity,  that  without  it  there  can  be  no  church 
polity. 

A  number  of  particularities  there  are,  which  make  for  the 
more  convenient  being  of  these  principal  and  perpetual  parts 
in  ecclesiastical  polity,  but  yet  are  not  of  such  constant  use 
and  necessity  in  Gbd^s  Church.  Of  this  kind  are^  times  and 
places  appointed  for  the  exercise  of  religion;  specialties 
belonging  to  the  public  solemnity  of  the  word,  the  sacraments, 
and  prayer;  the  enlargement  or  abridgment  of  functions 
ministerial  depending  upon  those  two  principals  before- 
mentioned;  to  conclude,  even  whatsoever  doth  by  way  of 
formality  and  circumstance  concern  any  public  action  of  the 
Church.  Now  although  that  which  the  Scripture  hath  of 
things  in  the  former  kind  be  for  ever  permanent :  yet  in  the 
latter  both  much  of  that  which  the  Scripture  teacheth  is  not 
always  needful ;  and  much  the  Church  of  God  shall  always 
need  which  the  Scripture  teacheth  not. 

So  as  the  form  of  polity  by  them  set  down  for  perpetuity 
is  three  ways  f&ulty :  faulty  in  omitting  some  things  which  in 
Scripture  are  of  that  nature,  as  namely  the  difference  that 
ought  to  be  of  pastors  when  they  grow  to  any  great  multitude: 
feulty  in  requiring  doctors,  deacons,  widows,  and  such  like, 
as  things  of  perpetual  necessity  by  the  law  of  Gt>d,  which  in 
truth  are  nothing  less :  fftulty  also  in  urging  some  things  by 
Scripture  immutable,  as  their  lay-elders,  which  the  Scripture 
neither  maketh  immutable  nor  at  all  teacheth,  for  any  thing 
either  we  can  as  yet  find  or  they  have  hitherto  been  able  to 
prove.     But  hereof  more  in  the  books  that  follow. 

[21.]  As  for  those  marvellous  discourses  whereby  ttey 
adventure  to  argue  that  God  must  needs  have  done  the  thing 
which  they  imagine  was  to  be  done ;  I  must  confess  I  have 
often  wondered  at  their  exceeding  boldness  herein.  When 
the  question  is  whether  God  have  delivered  in  Scripture 
(as  they  affirm  he  hath)  a  complete,  particular,  inmiutable 
form  of  church  polity,  why  take  they  that  other  both  pre- 
sumptuous and  superfluous  labour  to  prove  he  should  have 
done  it;  there  being  no  way  in  this  case  to  prove  the  deed 
of  God,  saving  only  by  producing  that  evidence  wherein 
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he  hath  done  it  ?  But  if  there  be  no  such  thing  apparent  book  hi. 
upon  record,  they  do  as  if  one  should  demand  a  legacy  by  — '- — — 
force  and  virtue  of  some  written  testament,  wherein  there 
being  no  such  thing  specified,  he  pleadeth  that  there  it  must 
needs  be,  and  bringeth  arguments  from  the  love  or  good- 
will which  always  the  testator  bore  him ;  imagining,  that  these 
or  the  like  proo&  will  convict  a  testament  to  have  that  in  it 
which  other  men  can  no  where  by  reading  find.  In  matters 
which  concern  the  actions  of  God,  the  most  dutiful  way  on 
our  part  is  to  search  what  God  hath  done,  and  with  meekness 
to  admire  that,  rather  than  to  dispute  what  he  in  congruity  of 
reason  ought  to  do.  The  ways  which  he  hath  whereby  to  do 
all  things  for  the  greatest  good  of  his  Church  are  more  in 
number  than  we  can  search,  other  in  nature  than  that  we 
should  presume  to  determine  which  of  many  should  be  the 
fittest  for  him  to  choose,  till  such  time  as  we  see  he  hath  chosen 
of  many  some  one ;  which  one  we  then  may  boldly  conclude 
to  be  the  fittest,  because  he  hath  taken  it  before  the  rest. 
When  we  do  otherwise,  surely  we  exceed  our  bounds;  who 
and  where  we  are  we  forget;  and  therefore  needful  it  is  that 
our  pride  in  such  cases  be  controlled,  and  our  disputes 
beaten  back  with  those  demands  of  the  blessed  Apostle, ''  How 
'^  unsearchable  are  his  judgments,  and  his  ways  past  finding 
''  out !  Who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lord,  or  who  was 
*'  his  counsellor®  V^ 

8  Rom.  xL  33>  34* 
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THE  MATTER  CONTAINED  IN  THIS  FOUBTH  BOOK. 

L  How  gteat  me  Cenwowm  have  in  die  Qrasdi. 

11.  The  fim  tiling  thej  hUme  in  die  kind  of  our  CcRmooiea  ie,  dial  w 

haere  not  in  them  aocient  ^loetoIiaJ  iimpHiity,  but  a  greater  pooqi  aad 

•tatdineee. 
IIL  The  tecond,  that  eo  manj  of  them  are  the  nme  which  the  Chordi  of 

Rome  neeth ;  and  the  reaaona  which  thej  bring  to  prore  them  Ibr  tint 

canee  bhnne-worthjr. 

IV.  How  when  thej  go  about  to  expound  what  Popyh  Cctemoniea  diey 
mean,  they  contradict  their  own  argmnents  against  Popish  Cetemonies. 

V.  An  answer  to  the  argmnent  whereb j  thej  woold  prove,  that  nth  wa 
allow  the  costoms  of  our  fcthers  to  be  followed,  we  therefore  maj  not 
allow  each  customs  as  the  Chnrch  of  Rome  hath,  becanse  we  caonoi 
account  of  them  which  are  of  that  Chnrch  as  of  our  fitfhen. 

VI.  To  dieir  allegation,  that  the  coarse  of  God's  own  wisdom  doth  maka 
against  onr  conformity  with  the  Church  of  Rome  in  such  things. 

VII.  To  the  example  d  the  eldest  Churches  which  they  bring  for  the 
same  purpose. 

VIII.  That  it  is  not  onr  best  polity  (as  they  pretend  it  is)  Ibr  eatabfiah- 
ment  of  sound  religion,  to  have  in  these  things  no  agreement  with  the 
Chnrch  of  Rome  being  unsound. 

IX.  That  neither  the  Papists  upbraiding  us  as  furnished  out  of  their 
store,  nor  any  hope  which  in  that  respect  they  are  said  to  conceiTe,  doth 
make  any  more  against  our  ceremonies  than  the  former  allegations  have 
done. 

X.  The  grief  which  they  say  godly  brethren  conceive  at  such  cercmonies 
as  we  have  common  with  the  Church  of  Rome. 

XL  The  third  thing  for  which  they  reprove  a  great  part  of  our  ceremonies 
is,  for  that  as  we  have  them  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  so  that  Church 
had  them  fh)m  the  Jews. 

XII.  The  fourth,  for  that  sundry  of  them  have  been  (they  say)  abused 
unto  idolatry,  and  are  by  that  mean  become  scandalous. 
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XIII.  The  fifth,  for  that  we  retain  them  still,  notwithwtanding  the 
example  of  certain  Churches  reformed  before  us,  which  have  cast  them 
out. 

XIV.  A  declaration  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Church  of  England  for  the 
establishment  of  things  as  they  are. 


I.  bUCH  was  tlie  ancient  simplicity  and  softness  of  spirit  book  it. 

which   sometimes  prevailed  in  the  world,  that  they  whose  ^l!l- 

words  were  even  as  oracles  amongst  men,  seemed  evermore  ^^^|J^ 
loth  to  give  sentence  against  any  thing  pubKcly  received  in  monies 
the  Church  of  God,  except  it  were  wonderful  apparently  churoh. 
evil;  for  that  they  did  not  so  much  incline  to  that  severity 
which  delighteth  to  reprove  the  least  things  it  seeth  amiss,  as 
to  that  charity  which  is  unwilling  to  behold  any  thing  that 
duty  bindeth  it  to  reprove.  The  state  of  this  present  age, 
wherein  zeal  hath  drowned  charity,  and  skill  meekness,  will 
not  now  suffer  any  man  to  marvel,  whatsoever  he  shall  hear 
reproved  by  whomsoever.  Those  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Church  therefore,  which  are  the  selfsame  now  that  they  were 
when  holy  and  virtuous  men  maintained  them  against  profane 
and  deriding  adversaries,  her  own  children  have  at  this  day 
in  derision.  Whether  justly  or  no,  it  shall  then  appear,  when 
all  things  are  heard  which  they  have  to  allege  against  the 
outward  received  orders  of  this  church.  Which  inasmuch  as 
themselves  do  compare  imto  ^'mint  and  cummin  >,''  granting 
them  to  be  no  part  of  those  things  which  in  the  matter  of 
polity  are  weightier,  we  hope  that  for  small  things  their  strife 
will  neither  be  earnest  nor  long. 

[a.]  The  sifting  of  that  which  is  objected  against  the  orders 
of  the  Church  in  particular,  doth  not  belong  imto  this  place. 
Here  we  are  to  discuss  only  those  general  exceptions,  which 
have  been  taken  at  any  time  against  them. 

First  therefore  to  the  end  that  their  nature  and  the  use 
whereimto  they  serve  may  plainly  appear,  and  so  afterwards 
their  quality  the  better  be  discerned ;  we  are  to  note,  that  in 
every  gprand  or  main  public  duty  which  God  requireth  at  the 

^  Matt,  xxiii.  23.    "The  doctrine  "ceremonies   also,    as  'mint   and 

"  and  discipline  of  the  Church,  as  "  cummin,'  ought  not  to  be  neg- 

"  the  weightiest  things,  ought  espe-  "  lected."  T.  C.  1.  iii.  p.  171. 
"  cially  to  be  looked  unto :  but  the 

HOOKBB,  VOL.  I.  Be 
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BOOK  IT.  hands  of  bis  Churchy  there  is,  besides  that  matter  and  form 

'■ — '—  wherein  the  essence  thereof  consisteth,  a  certain   outward 

fashion  whereby  the  same  is  in  decent  sort  administered.  The 
substance  of  all  religious  actions  is  delivered  from  Qod  him- 
self in  few  words.  For  example^s  sake  in  the  sacraments^. 
''  Unto  the  element  let  the  word  be  added^  and  they  both  do 
"  make  a  sacrament/^  saith  St.  Augustine.  Baptism  is  given 
by  the  element  of  water^  and  that  prescript  form  of  words 
which  the  Church  of  Christ  doth  use ;  the  sacrament  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  is  administered  in  the  elements  of 
bread  and  wine^  if  those  mystical  words  be  added  thereunto. 
fiut  the  due  and  decent  form  of  administering  those  holy  sa- 
craments doth  require  a  gresit  deal  more. 

[3.]  The  end  which  is  aimed  at  in  setting  down  the  outward 
form  of  all  religious  actions  is  the  edification  of  the  Church. 
Now  men  are  edified^  when  either  their  understanding  is 
taught  somewhat  whereof  in  such  actions  it  behoveth  all  men 
to  consider,  or  when  their  hearts  are  moved  with  any  affec- 
tion suitable  thereunto;  when  their  minds  are  in  any  sort 
stirred  up  imto  that  reverence,  devotion,  attention,  and  due 
regard,  which  in  those  cases  seemeth  requisite.  Because 
therefore  unto  this  purpose  not  only  speech  but  sundry 
sensible  means  besides  have  always  been  thought  necessaiy, 
and  especially  those  means  which  being  object  to  the  eye,  the 
liveliest  and  the  most  apprehensive  sense  of  all  other,  have  in 
that  respect  seemed  the  fittest  to  make  a  deep  and  a  strong 
impression:  from  hence  have  risen  not  only  a  number  of 
prayers,  readings,  questionings,  exhortings,  but  even  of  visible 
signs  also ;  which  being  used  in  performance  of  holy  actions, 
are  undoubtedly  most  effectual  to  open  such  matter,  as  men 
when  they  know  and  remember  carefully,  must  needs  be  a 
great  deal  the  better  informed  to  what  effect  such  duties  serve. 
We  must  not  think  but  that  there  is  some  ground  of  reason 
even  in  nature,  whereby  it  cometh  to  pass  that  no  nation 
under  heaven  either  doth  or  ever  did  suffer  public  actions 


'  [^In  Joan.  Tract.  80.  §  3.  t.  iii.  "  mundat  ?  Detrahe  verbum,  etquid 

pars  li.  703.  " '  Jam  vos  mundi  estis  "  est  aqua  nisi  aqua  ?  Accedit  ver- 

"  propter  verbum  quod  locutus  sum  "  bum  ad  elementum,  et  fit  sacra- 

"  vobis.'    Quare  non  ait,  '  mundi  "  mentum,  etiam  ipsum   tanquam 

'*  estis  propter  baptismum  quo  loti  "  visibile  verbum."] 
"  estis/  nisi  quia  et  in  aqua  verbum 
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which  are  of  weight,  whether  they  be  civil  and  temporal  or  book  iv. 
else  spiritual  and  sacred,  to  pass  without  some  visible  solem-  — '  '^' 
nity :  the  very  strangeness  whereof  and  difference  from  that 
which  is  conmion,  doth  cause  popular  eyes  to  observe  and  to 
mark  the  same.  Words,  both  because  they  are  common,  and 
do  not  so  strongly  move  the  fancy  of  man,  are  for  the  most 
part  but  slightly  heard :  and  therefore  with  singular  wisdom 
it  hath  been  provided,  that  the  deeds  of  men  which  are  made 
in  the  presence  of  witnesses  should  pass  not  only  with  words, 
but  also  with  certain  sensible  actions,  the  memory  whereof 
is  far  more  easy  and  durable  than  the  memory  of  speech 
can  be. 

The  things  which  so  long  experience  of  all  ages  hath  con- 
firmed and  made  profitable,  let  not  us  presume  to  condenm  as 
follies  and  toys,  because  we  sometimes  know  not  the  cause 
and  reason  of  them.  A  wit  disposed  to  scorn  whatsoever  it 
doth  not  conceive,  might  ask  wherefore  Abraham  should  say 
to  his  servant, ''  Put  thy  hand  imder  my  thigh  and  swear  "^ : '' 
was  it  not  sufficient  for  his  servant  to  shew  the  religion  of  an 
oath  by  naming  the  Lord  Ood  of  heaven  and  earth,  unless 
that  strange  ceremony  were  added?  In  contracts,  bargains, 
and  conveyances,  a  man^s  word  is  a  token  sufficient  to 
express  his  will.  Yet  ''this  was  the  ancient  manner  in 
*'  Israel  concerning  redeeming  and  exchanging,  to  establish 
''  all  things ;  a  man  did  pluck  off  his  shoe  and  gave  it  his 
"  neighbour ;  and  this  was  a  sure  witness  in  Israel'*.''  Amongst 
the  Romans  in  their  making  of  a  bondman  firee,  was  it  not 
wondered  wherefore  so  great  ado  should  be  made?  The 
master  to  present  his  slave  in  some  court,  to  take  him  by  the 
hand,  and  not  only  to  say  in  the  hearing  of  the  public  magis- 
trate, ''  I  will  that  this  man  become  free,''  but  after  these 
solenm  words  uttered,  to  strike  him  on  the  cheek,  to  turn  him 
round,  the  hair  of  his  head  to  be  shaved  off,  the  magistrate 
to  touch  him  thrice  with  a  rod,  in  the  end  a  cap  and  a  white 
garment  to  be  given  him.  To  what  purpose  all  this  circimi- 
stance*?  Amongst  the  Hebrews  how  strange  and  in  outward 
appearance  almost  against  reason,  that  he  which  was  minded 
to  make  himself  a  perpetual  servant,  should  not  only  testify 

*  Gen.  xxiv.  2.  *  Ruth  iv.  7. 

*  [See  PersiuB,  Sat.  V.  75,  &c.  FestoB,  voc.  "manumitti."  Isidor.  Orig.  ix.4.] 
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BOOK  IV.  so  much  in  the  presence  of  the  judge,  but  for  a  visible  token 
— '  "*'  thereof  have  also  his  ear  bored  through  with  an  awl^ !  It 
were  an  infinite  labour  to  prosecute  these  things  so  far  as  they 
might  be  exemplified  both  in  civil  and  religious  actions.  For 
in  both  they  have  their  necessary  use  and  force.  ''  The  sen- 
''  sible  things  which  religion  hath  hallowed,  are  resemblances 
''  framed  according  to  thingfs  spiritually  understood,  whereunto 
''  they  serve  as  a  hand  to  lead,  and  a  way  to  direct 7/^ 

[4.]  And  whereas  it  may  peradventure  be  objected,  that  to 
add  to  religious  duties  such  rites  and  ceremonies  as  are  sig- 
nificant, is  to  institute  new  Sacraments^ ;  sure  I  am  they  will 
not  say  that  Numa  Pompilius  did  ordain  a  sacrament,  a  sig- 
nificant ceremony  he  did  ordain,  in  commanding  the  priests 
"  to  execute  the  work  of  their  divine  service  with  their  hands 
'^  as  far  as  to  the  fingers  covered;  thereby  signifying  that 
'^  fidelity  must  be  defended,  and  that  men's  right  hands  are 
''  the  sacred  seat  thereof^.''  Again  we  are  also  to  put  them 
in  mind,  that  themselves  do  not  hold  all  significant  ceremonies 
for  sacraments,  insomuch  as  imposition  of  hands  they  deny  to  be 
a  sacrament,  and  yet  they  give  thereunto  a  forcible  signification; 
for  concerning  it  their  words  are  these :  ''  The  party  ordained 
"  by  this  ceremony  was  put  in  mind  of  his  separation  to  the 
''  work  of  the  Lord,  that  remembering  himself  to  betaken  as  it 
"  were  with  the  hand  of  God  from  amongst  others,  this  might 
''  teach  him  not  to  account  himself  now  his  own,  nor  to  do 
''  what  himself  listeth,  but  to  consider  that  God  hath  set  him 
"  about  a  work,  which  if  he  will  discharge  and  accomplish,  he 
''  may  at  the  hands  of  God  assure  himself  of  reward ;  and  if 
''  otherwise,  of  revenge  ^o.''    Touching  significant  ceremonies, 

^  Ezod.  xxi.  6.  "  cantes  fidem  tutandam,  sedemqne 

7  T^  /Acy  cXd^rm  Itph  r&v  roi;r£r  "  ejus  etiam   in   dextris    sacratam 

afTiiKovlafiaTa,  Koi  iir    aMi,  x^^P^'  "  esse."  Liv.  lib.  i.  [c.  31.1 
y<iayla    koX    6h6s»    Dionys.  p.  121.        '®  Eccles.  disc.  foi.  51.    [''Desig- 

[de  Eccl.  Hierarch.  c.  3.  n^,  3.  §  3.  "  natus  hac  ceremonia  monebatur  se 

t.  i.  355.  Antverp.  1634.]  "  ad  opus  Domini  separari,  et  e  re&- 

^  [See  Beza*s  Letter  to  Grindal  "  quopopuloadillamprocurationeiii 

in  Adm.  5.    ''They  sinned  righte  '' Dei  ipsius  manu  quasi  decerpi  at^ 

"  peevously,    as    often    as    they  "  que  aelibari :  ut  jam  non  am[^us 

"  brought  any  Sacramentalles  (that  "  se  sui  juris  esse  sciret,  ut  agat  quod 

'*  is  to  saj,  any  ceremonies  to  im-  "  velit,  sed  a  Deo  ad  opus  suum  ad- 

"  port     signification     of    spiritual  "  hibitum,  cujus  ilium  perfecti  atque 

"  things)  into  the  Church  of  God."]  "  absoluti remuneratorem,  contempti 

*  "  Manu  ad  digitos  usque  invo-  "  autem  et  ne^lecti  ultorem  atque 

"  luta  rem  divinam  facere,  signifi-  "  vindicem  habiturus  easet."] 
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some  of  them  are  sacraments^  some  as  sacraments  only.  Sacra-  book  iy. 
ments  are  those  which  are  signs  and  tokens  of  some  general 


promised  grace,  which  always  really  descendeth  from  God 
unto  the  soul  that  duly  receiveth  them ;  other  significant 
tokens  are  only  as  Sacraments,  yet  no  Sacraments  :  which  is 
not  our  distinction,  but  theirs.  For  concerning  the  Apostles' 
imposition  of  hands  these  are  their  own  words ;  "  manuum 
"  signum  hoc  et  quasi  Sacramentum  usurparunt ;"  "  they  used 
''  this  sign,  or  as  it  were  sacrament  ^>/' 

II.  Concerning  rites  and  ceremonies  there  may  be  fault,  Thafint 
either  in  the  kind  or  in  the  number  and  multitude  of  them,  ^^j^^  ^ 
The  first  thing  blamed  about  the  kind  of  ours  is,  that  in  many  ^^  J^ind  of 
things  we  have  departed  from  the  ancient  simpliciiy  of  Christ  monies  is 
and  his  Apostles  j  we  have  embraced  more  outward  stateliness,  *^**  ^ 
we  have  those  orders  in  the  exercise  of  religion,  which  they  in  them 
who  best  pleased  God  and  served  him  most  devoutly  never  *^^y^ 
had.     For  it  is  out  of  doubt  that  the  first  state  of  things  was  simplicity, 
best,  that  in  the  prime  of  Christian  religion  faith  was  soundest,  2J^^^ 
the  Scriptures  of  God  were  then  best  understood  by  all  men,  pomp  and 
all  parts  of  godliness  did  then  most  abound ;  and  therefore  it 
must  needs  follow,  that  custom^,  law8>»and  ordinances  devised 
since  are  not  so  good  for  the  Church  of  Christ,  but  the  best 
way  is  tp  cut  off  later  inventions,  and  to  reduce  things  unto 
the  ancient  state  wherein  at  the  first  they  were  ^2.     Which 
rule  or  canon  we  hold  to  be  either  uncertain  or  at  leastwise 
unsuiBScient,  if  not  both*^. 

[2.]  For  in  case  it  be  certain,  hard  it  cannot  be  for  them  to 
shew  us,  where  we  shall  find  it  so  exactly  set  down,  that  we 
may  say  without  all  controversy,  "  these  were  the  orders  of 
''  the  Apostles'  times,  these  wholly  and  only,  neither  fewer 
''  nor  more  than  these.''  True  it  is  that  many  things  of  this 
nature  be  alluded  unto,  yea  many  things  declared,  and  many 
things  necessarily  collected  out  of  the  Apostles'  writings. 
But  is  it  necessaiy  that  all  the  orders  of  the  Church  which 
were  then  in  use  should  be  contained  in  their  books  ?  Surely 
no.  For  if  the  tenor  of  their  writings  be  well  observed,  it 
shall  unto  any  man  easily  appear,  that  no  more  of  them  are 
there  touched  than  were  needfrd  to  be  spoken  of,  sometimes 

i>  F0I.52.  iii.  p.  181. 

la  Lib.  Ecdes.  Disc,  et  T.  C.  lib.        >'  [See  before,  Prefoce,  iv.  4.] 


422       Ajpostolical  Precedent  in  same  Thirds  out  qfDaie. 

BooKDT.  by  one  occasion  and  sometimes  by  another.  Will  they  allow 
^"•^'  then  of  any  other  records  besides ?  Well  assured  I  am  they 
are  far  enough  from  acknowledging  that  the  Church  ought  to 
keep  any  thing  as  apostolical^  which  is  not  found  in  the 
Apostles'  writings,  in  what  other  records  soever  it  be  found. 
And  therefore  whereas  St.  Augustine  affirmeth  that  those 
things  which  the  whole  Church  of  Christ  doth  hold,  may  well 
be  thought  to  be  apostolical  although  they  be  not  found 
written^*;  this  his  judgment  they  utterly  condemn.  I  will 
not  here  stand  in  defence  of  St.  Augustine's  opinion,  which  is, 
that  such  things  are  indeed  apostolical,  but  yet  with  this  ex- 
ception ;  unless  the  decree  of  some  general  council  have  haply 
caused  them  to  be  received*^ :  for  of  positive  laws  and  orders 
received  throughout  the  whole  Christian  world,  St.  Augustine 
could  imagine  no  other  fountain  save  these  two.  But  to  let 
pass  St.  Augustine ;  they  who  condemn  him  herein  must  needs 
confess  it  a  very  uncertain  thing  what  the  orders  of  the  Church 
were  in  the  Apostles'  times,  seeing  t^e  Scriptures  do  not 
mention  them  all,  and  other  records  thereof  besides  they 
utterly  reject.  So  that  in  tying  the  Church  to  the  orders  of 
the  Apostles'  times,  they  tie  it  to  a  marvellous  uncertain  rule; 
unless  they  require  the  observation  of  no  orders  but  only  those 
which  are  known  to  be  apostolical  by  the  Apostles'  own  writ- 
ings. But  then  is  not  this  their  rule  of  such  suflBciency,  that 
we  should  use  it  as  a  touchstone  to  try  the  orders  of  the 
Church  by  for  ever. 

[3.]  Our  end  ought  always  to  be  the  same ;  our  ways  and 
means  thereunto  not  so.  The  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of 
His  Church  was  the  thing  which  the  Apostles  aimed  at,  and 
therefore  ought  to  be  the  mark  whereat  we  also  level.  But 
seeing  those  rites  and  orders  may  be  at  one  time  more  which 

1^  Tom.  vii.  de  Bapt.  contra  Do-  ''  be  a  ffood  ludgment  and  aoundt 

naUst.  lib.  v.  cap.  2a.    [t.  iz.  156.  **  then  Uiere  be  acme  things  com- 

"  Apostoli  nihil  exindepraeceperunt:  **  manded  of  God  which  are  not  in 

**  sed  consuetude  ilia  quae  oppone-  ''  the  Scriptures;  and  therefore  there 

''batur  Cypriano    ab    eorum  tra-  '' is  no  sufficient  doctrine  contained 

*'  ditione  exordium  sumpsisse  ere-  "  in  Scripture  whereby  we  may  be 

"  denda  est,  sicut  sunt  multa  auee  "  saved.      For  all  the   command- 

"  universa  tenet  Ecclesia,  et  ob  hoc  **  ments  of  God  and  of  the  Apostles 

"  ab  Apostolis  prcecepta  bene  ere-  **  are  needful  for  our  salvation." 

"  duntur,  quanquam  scripts  non  re-  ^^  Vide  £p.  Ii8»    [al.  54*  t«  iL 


'*  oeriantur."]  t.  C.  1.  i.  p.  31.  [18.] 
*'  If  this  judgment  of  St.  Augustine 


134.  A.] 
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at  another  are  less  available  unto  that  purpose^  what  reason  is  book  nr. 

there  in  these  things  to  urge  the  state  of  one  only  age  as  a '• — ^ 

pattern  for  all  to  follow  ?  It  is  not  I  am  right  sure  their  mean- 
ing, that  we  should  now  assemble  our  people  to  serve  God  in 
close  and  secret  meetings ;  or  that  common  brooks  or  rivers 
should  be  used  for  places  of  baptism ;  or  that  the  Eucharist 
should  be  ministered  after  meat ;  or  that  the  custom  of  church 
feasting  should  be  renewed ;  or  that  all  kind  of  standing  pro- 
vision for  the  ministry  should  be  utterly  taken  away,  and  their 
estate  made  again  dependent  upon  the  voluntary  devotion  of 
men.  In  these  things  they  easily  perceive  how  unfit  that 
were  for  the  present,  which  was  for  the  first  age  convenient 
enough.  The  faith,  zeal,  and  godliness  of  former  times  is 
worthily  had  in  honour;  but  doth  this  prove  that  the  orders 
of  the  Church  of  Christ  must  be  still  the  sel&ame  with  theirs, 
that  nothing  may  be  which  was  not  then,  or  that  nothing 
which  then  was  may  lawfully  since  have  ceased  ?  They  who 
recall  the  Church  unto  that  which  was  at  the  first,  must  neces- 
sarily set  bounds  and  limits  unto  their  speeches.  If  any  thing 
have  been  received  repugnant  unto  that  which  was  first 
delivered,  the  first  things  in  this  case  must  stand,  the  last  give 
place  unto  them.  But  where  difierence  is  without  repug- 
nancy, that  which  hath  been  can  be  no  prejudice  to  that 
which  is. 

[4.]  Let  the  state  of  the  people  of  God  when  they  were  in 
the  house  of  bondage,  and  their  manner  of  serving  God  in  a 
strange  land,  be  compared  with  that  which  Canaan  and  Jeru- 
salem did  aSbrd,  and  who  seeth  not  what  huge  difierence 
there  was  between  them  ?  In  Egypt  it  may  be  they  were  right 
glad  to  take  some  comer  of  a  poor  cottage,  and  there  to  serve 
God  upon  their  knees,  peradventure  covered  in  dust  and 
straw  sometimes.  Neither  were  they  therefore  the  less  ac- 
cepted of  God,  but  he  was  with  them  in  all  their  afflictions, 
and  at  the  length  by  working  of  their  admirable  deliverance 
did  testify,  that  they  served  him  not  in  vain.  Notwithstanding 
in  the  very  desert  they  are  no  sooner  possest  of  some  little 
thing  of  their  own,  but  a  tabernacle  is  required  at  their  hands. 
Being  planted  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  having  David  to  be 
their  king,  when  the  Lord  had  given  him  rest  from  all  his 
enemies,  it  grieved  his  religious  mind  to  consider  the  growth 
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BOOK  lY.  of  his  own  estate  and  dignity^  the  affairs  of  religion  contintiing 
'—  still  in  their  former  manner :    ''  Behold  now  I  dwell  in  an 


'^  house  of  cedar-trees^  and  the  ark  of  God  remaineth  still 

''  within  curtains  ^^Z'  What  he  did  purpose  it  was  the  pleasure 

of  God  that  Solomon  his  son  should  perform^  and  perform  it 

in  manner  suitable  unto  their  present^  not  their  ancient  estate 

and  condition.     For  which  cause  Solomon  writeth  unto  the 

king  of  Tjrrus,  "  The  house  which  I  build  is  g^reat  and  won- 

*'  derful,  for  great  is  our  God  above  all  gods*7/^     Whereby 

it  clearly  appeareth  that  the  orders  of  the  Church  of  Qt)d  may 

be  acceptable  unto  him^  as  well  being  framed  suitable  to  the 

greatness  and  digniiy  of  later,  as  when  they  keep  the  reverend 

simpliciiy  of  ancienter  times.      Such  dissimilitude  therefore 

between  us  and  the  Apostles  of  Christ  in  the  order  of  some 

outward  things  is  no  argument  of  default. 

Ourorden      IH.  Yea,  but  we  have  framed  ourselves  to  the  customs 

monSr*    ^f  *^®  church  of  Rome;    our  orders   and  ceremonies  are 

blamed,  in  papistical.     It  is  espied  that  our  church  founders  were  not  so 

many  of     carefril  as  in  this  matter  they  should  have  been,  but  contented 

^em  are     themselves  with  such  discipline  as  they  took  from  the  church 

which  the    of  Bome^^.     Their  error  we  ought  to  reform  by  abolishing  all 

^^^  ^^  popish  orders.     There  must  be  no  communion  nor  fellowship 

uwtli.         with  Papists,  neither  in  doctrine,  ceremonies,  nor  government. 

It  is  not  enough  that  we  are  divided  from  the   church  of 

Home  by  the  single  wall  of  doctrine,  retaining  as  we  do  part 

of  their  ceremonies  and  almost  their  whole  government  ^^ ; 

but  government  or  ceremonies  or  whatsoever  it  be  which  is 

popish,  away  with  it.     This  is  the  thing  they  require  in  us, 

the  utter  relinquishment  of  all  things  popish. 

Wherein  to  the  end  we  may  answer  them  according  unto 

their  plain  direct  meaning,  and  not  take  advantage  of  doubtful 

speech,  whereby  controversies   grow   always   endless ;    their 

main  position  being  this,  that   "  nothing  should  be  placed 

1^  2  Sam.  vii.  3.    ^^  3  Chron.  ii.  5.  "  joined  with   the    Papista   which 

1^  Eccles.  Disc.  fol.  13.  ["Video  **  would  have  no  communion  with 

''  architectos  Ecdesise  nostrse  in  ea  "  them,  neither  in  ceremonies,  nor 

"  restauranda  soli  doctrinse  intentos,  '*  doctrine,  nor  government ;  or  they 

**  de  disciplina  non  laborasse,  et  ta-  *'  which  forsaking  their  doctrine  re- 

"  lem  fere  <jualem  a  Papistis  acce-  "  tain  part  of  their  ceremonies  and 

"  perint  retmere."]    T.  C.  lib.  i.  p.  **  almost  all  their  government:  that 

131.  [103.  Whitg.  Def.  474.]  ''  is,  they  that  separate  themselves 

>»  T.  C.  i.  30.  [al.  8,  9.  ap.  Def.  "  by  three  waUs  or  by  one."] 


54*    "Judge  whether  they  be  more 
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''  in  the  Cimrch  but  what  God  in  his  word  hath  com-  book  rv. 

"  manded'^o^''  they  must  of  necessity  hold  all  for  popish  which ^-^ 

the  church  of  Borne  hath  over  and  besides  this.  By  popish 
orders,  ceremonies,  and  government,  they  must  therefore 
mean  in  every  of  these  so  much  as  the  Church  of  Rome  hath 
embraced  without  commandment  of  God's  word :  so  that  what- 
soever such  thing  we  have,  if  the  church  of  Rome  hath  it 
also,  it  goeth  under  the  name  of  those  thingps  that  are  popish, 
yea  although  it  be  lawful,  although  agreeable  to  the  word  of 
God.  For  so  they  plainly  affirm,  saying^^,  "  Although  the 
"  forms  and  ceremonies  which  they''  (the  church  of  Rome) 
''  used  were  not  unlawful,  and  that  they  contained  nothing 
''  which  is  not  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  yet  notwith- 
"  standing  neither  the  word  of  God,  nor  reason,  nor  the  ex- 
"  amples  of  the  eldest  churches  both  Jewish  and  Christian  do 
"  permit  us  to  use  the  same  forms  and  ceremonies,  being 
"  neither  commanded  of  God,  neither  such  as  there  may  not 
"  as  good  as  they,  and  rather  better,  be  established."  The 
question  therefore  is,  whether  we  may  follow  the  church  of 
Rome  in  those  orders,  rites,  and  ceremonies,  wherein  we  do 
not  think  them  blameable,  or  else  ought  to  devise  others,  and 
to  have  no  conformiiy  with  them,  no  not  so  much  as  in  these 
things.  In  this  sense  and  construction  therefore  as  they  affirm, 
so  we  deny,  that  whatsoever  is  popish  we  ought  to  abrogate. 

[2,'\  Their  argimients  to  prove  that  generally  all  popish 
orders  and  ceremonies  ought  to  be  clean  abolished,  are  in 
sum  these :  ** "  First,  whereas  we  allow  the  judgment  of 
"  St.  Augustine,  that  touching  those  things  of  this  kind  which 
"  are  not  commanded  or  forbidden  in  tiie  Scripture,  we  are 
"  to  observe  the  custom  of  the  people  of  God  and  decree  of 
"  our  forefathers^^ ;  how  can  we  retain  the  customs  and 
"  constitutions  of  the  papists  in  such  things,  who  were 
''  neither  the  people  of  God  nor  our  forefathers  ?"  Secondly^*, 
"  although  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  Rome 
"  were  not  unlawful,  neither  did  contain  any  thing  which  is 
"  not  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  yet  neither  the  word 
''  of  God,  nor  the  examples  of  the  eldest  churches  of  God, 
'^  nor  reason,  do  permit  us  to  use  the  same,  they  being  heretics 


»  T.  C.  i.  25.  [al.  13.  Def.  76.        «  t.  C.  lib.  i.  p.  30.  [17.] 

.  _* D.J  »  [Ep.  36.  a.  t.  ii.  68n 

ai  T.  C.  lib.  i.  p.  131.  [loa.]  34  T.  C.  lib.  i.  p.  131.  [loa.] 


from  Answ.  ao. 
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BOOK  IV.  ''  and  so  near  about  us,  and  their  orders  being  neither  com- 
— '■ — '—  "  manded  of  God,  nor  yet  such  but  that  as  good  or  rather 
''  better  may  be  established/'  It  is  against  the  word  of  (xod 
to  have  conformity  with  the  church  of  Borne  in  such  things, 
as  appeareth  in  that  ^'  the  wisdom  of  Gt)d  hath  thought  it 
*'  a  good  way  to  keep  his  people  from  infection  of  idolatiy 
"  and  superstition,  by  severing  them  from  idolaters  in  out- 
''  ward  ceremonies,  and  therefore  hath  forbidden  them  to  do 
"  things  which  are  in  themselves  very  lawful  to  be  done/' 
And  further,  "  whereas  the  Lord  was  careftd  to  sever  them 
"  by  ceremonies  from  other  nations,  yet  was  he  not  so  careful 
"  to  sever  them  from  any  as  from  the  Egyptians  amongst 
"  whom  they  lived,  and  from  those  nations  which  were  next 
"  neighbours  unto  them,  because  from  them  was  the  g^reatest 
''  fear  of  infection/'  So  that  following  the  course  which  the 
wisdom  of  God  doth  teach ^5,  "it  were  more  safe  for  us  to 
"  conform  our  indifferent  ceremonies  to  the  Turks  which  are 
"  far  off,  than  to  the  papists  which  are  so  near/' 

Touching  the  example  of  the  eldest  churches  of  God ;  in 
one  council  it  was  decreed,  "that^^  Christians  should  not 
"  deck  their  houses  with  bay  leaves  and  green  boughs,  be- 
"  cause  the  Pagans  did  use  so  to  do  j  and  that  they  should 
"  not  rest  from  their  labours  those  days  that  the  Pagans  did; 
"  that  they  should  not  keep  the  first  day  of  every  month  as  they 
"  did.     ^7  Another  council  decreed  that  Christians  should  not 


26  T.  C.  lib.  i.  p.  133.  [103.  and  by  Martin  arcbbishop  of  Braga  (the 

Ecd.  Disc.  fol.  100.  "  A  quibus  nos  reformer  of  the  Gallician   church 

"  tanto  magis  recedere  et  abhorrere  from  Arianism)  and  sent  to  the  arch- 

"  debueramus,  quanto  ^vius  pe-  bishop  of  Lugo,  then  the  second  see 

"  riculum  nobis  ab  illis  quam  ab  in  the  province,  and  to  his  provin- 

*'  aliis  hsereticis,  quod  inter  eos  ver-  cial  council.    The  oriental  original 

**  samur,  immineat.     Qua  ratione  of  the  seventy-third  canon  does  not 

"  etiam  Dominus  in  Cananseos  atro-  appear.] 

"  cius  ^uam  in  reliquos  idololatras  ^  Con.  Afnc.  cap.  37.    [*'  Dlnd 

*"  sapvin  voliiit."]  "  etiam  petendum,     (scil.  ab  im- 

28  Tom.  ii.  [Ed.  Surii.J  Braca.  73.  peratoribus)  "ut  quae  contra  pne- 

[Capitula   Martini   Episc.  Bracar.  "  cepta  divina  convivia  mnltis  in 

A.D.573.inConcil.t.v.  P13.  ''Non  '' locis  exercentur,  quse  ab  errore 

*'  liceat  iniquas  observationes  agere  "  gentili  attracta  sunt,  (ita  ut  nunc 

**  Kalendarum,  et  otiis  vacare  ^en-  '*  a  Paffanis  Christiani  ad  hsec  cele- 

"  tilibus,  neq|ue  lauro  aut  viriditate  *'  branda  agantur,  ex  qua  re  tem- 

*'  arborum  cingere  domos.    Omnis  '*  poribus  Christianorum  imperato- 

*'  hsec  observatio  paganismi  est."  ''  rum  persecutio  altera  fieri  occulta 

This  is  not  a  decree  of  either  of  ''  videatur)  vetari  talia  jubeant,  et 

the  councils  of  Braga,  but  one  of  a  "  de  civitatibus  et  de  possessionibui 

ooUection  of  oriental  canons  made  '*  imposita  poena  prohiberi:  maTimw, 


and  agatMt  jmmitive  Orders  in  the  Church^  iS/J 

''  celebrate  feasts  on  the  birthdays  of  the  martyrs,  because  it  book  iv. 

"  was  the  manner  of  the  heathen/'     '' '  0 1'  saith  Tertullian, *— 

"  '  better  is  the  religion  of  the  heathen :  for  they  use  no 
''  solemnity  of  the  Christians,  neither  the  Lord's  day  2®,  neither 
"  the  Pentecost ;  and  if  they  knew  them  they  would  have 
"  nothing  to  do  with  them :  for  they  would  be  afraid  lest  they 
*'  should  seem  Christians ;  but  we  are  not  afraid  to  be  called 
''  heathen^Q/  ^>  The  same  Tertullian  would  not  have  Christ- 
ians to  sit  ftfter  they  have  prayed,  because  the  idolaters  did 
go3o.  Whereby  it  appeareth,  that  both  of  particular  men  and 
of  councils,  in  making  or  abolishing  of  ceremonies,  heed  hath 
been  taken  that  the  Christians  should  not  be  like  the  idolaters^ 
no  not  in  those  things  which  of  themselves  are  most  indifferent 
to  be  used  or  not  used. 

The  same  conformiiy  is  not  less  opposite  unto  reason ;  first 
inasmuch  as  '^  contraries  must  be  cured  by  their  contraries^ 
''  and  therefore  popery  being  anti-christianity  is  not  healed^ 
''  but  by  establishment  of  orders  thereunto  opposite.  The 
*'  way  to  bring  a  drunken  man  to  sobriety  is  to  carry  him  as 
''  far  from  excess  of  drink  as  may  be.     To  rectify  a  crooked 

**  cum  etiam  in  natalibos  beatissi-  olKtlav  dax^jf^frwip,  xal  t6  voWoifS 

"  morum  martjrum  per  nonnullas  d<t>€XKt<r0ai  Xpiariav&p,  kqI  iv  ^ut- 

**  civitates,  et  in  ipsis  lods  sacris,  pais  jivfjfirjg  fuwropn^v  yiv€trBM,   Be- 

"  talia  committere  non  reformident  veridffe,  Synooicon,  i.  598.] 

"  Qui  bus  diebus  etiam  (quod  pu-  ^  Lib.  oe  Idololatria,  [c.  14.  '^O 

*'  doris  est  dicere)  saltationes  scele-  ''  melior  fides  nationum  in  suam 

"  ratissimas  per  vicos  atque  plateas  "  sectam :  qu«e  nullam  solennitatem 

"  exercent,  ut  matronalis  bonor,  et  "  Cbristianorum  sibi  vindicat,  non 

"  innumerabilium  foeminarum  pu-  "  Dominicum    diem,    non    Pente- 

*'  dor,  devote  venientiuiA'  ad  sacra-  '*  costen:  etiam  si  nossent,  nobiscum 

"  tissimum  diem,  injuriis    lascivi-  "  non   communicassent ;    timerent 

"  entibus  appetatur ;  ut  etiam  ipsius  "  enim,  ne  Christiani  viderentur ; 

"  sandtse  religionis  jKiene  fiigiatur  "  nos, ne Ethnicipronunciemur, non 

"  accessus."  Uoncil.  ii.  1649.    The  "  veremur."]    He  seemeth  to  mean 

exact  date  of  this  canon  seems  to  be  the  feast  of  Easter-day,  celebrated 

uncertain :  but  it  clearly  refers  not  in  the  memory  of  our  Saviour's 

to  Christians  having  feasts  of  their  resurrection,  and    for   that   cause 

own  as  the  Gentiles  had,  but  to  the  termed  the  Lord's  day. 

danger  thej  were  in  of  being  tempted  ^  PT.  C.  i.  103.] 

to  join  with  the  Gentiles  in  their  ^  Lib.  de  Anima.  [a  mistake  in 

feasts,  especially  when  happening  on  Cartwriffht's  reference,  for  "  de  Ora- 

our  sacred  davs.  It  is  one  of  several  "  tione."  c.  16.   (The  error  is  noted 

canons,  which  imply  a  kind  of  evil  by  Whitgift,  Def.  480.)    *'  Quum 

something  similar  to  what  Christians  "  perinde  fadant  nationes,  adoratis 

living  in  India  now  experience.  "  sigillaribus    suis    residendo,    vel 

The  following  is  the  summary  of  "  propterea  in  nobis  renrehendi  me- 

it  given  by  ^staenus  :    Ta    EX-  "  retur,  quod  apud  iaola  celebra- 

Xiyyued  <rvfiir6o'ta  naviaBw,  di^  r^v  '' tur."] 
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BOOK  IV. 
Ch.  iv.  I. 


That 
whereas 
they  who 
blame  ub 


stick  we  bend  it  on  the  contrary  side^  as  far  as  it  was  at  the 
first  on  that  side  from  whence  we  draw  it,  and  so  it  cometh 
in  the  end  to  a  middle  between  both,  which  is  perfect 
straightness^i.  Utter  inconformity  therefore  with  the 
church  of  Rome  in  these  things  is  the  best  and  surest  policy 
which  the  Church  can  use.  While  we  use  their  ceremo- 
nies they  take  occasion  to  blaspheme,  saying,  that  our 
religion  cannot  stand  by  itself,  unless  it  lean  upon  the  staff 
of  their  ceremonies.  They  hereby  conceive  great  hope  of 
having  the  rest  of  their  popery  in  the  end,  which  hope 
causeth  them  to  be  more  frozen  in  their  wickedness.  Nei- 
ther is  it  without  cause  that  they  have  this  hope,  considering 
that  which  Master  Bucer  noteth  upon  the  eighteenth  of  St. 
Matthew32,  that  where  these  things  have  been  left,  popery 
hath  returned ;  but  on  the  other  part  in  places  which  have 
been  cleansed  of  these  things,  it  hath  not  yet  been  seen  that 
it  hath  had  any  entrance^^.  None  make  such  clamours 
for  these  ceremonies,  as  the  papists  and  those  whom  they 
suborn ;  a  manifest  token  how  much  they  triumph  and  joy 
in  these  things.  They  breed  grief  of  mind  in  a  number,  liiat 
are  godly-minded  and  have  anti-christianity  in  such  detes- 
tation, that  their  minds  are  martyred  with  the  very  sight  of 
them  in  the  Church^.  Such  godly  brethren  we  ought  not 
thus  to  grieve  with  unprofitable  ceremonies,  yea,  ceremonies 
wherein  there  is  not  only  no  profit,  but  also  danger  of  great 
hurt,  that  may  grow  to  the  Church  by  infection,  which 
popish  ceremonies  are  means  to  breed^^.'' 
This  in  effect  is  the  simi  and  substance  of  that  which  they 
bring  by  way  of  opposition  against  those  orders  which  we 
have  common  with  the  church  of  Rome ;  these  are  the  reasons 
wherewith  they  would  prove  our  ceremonies  in  that  respect 
worthy  of  blame. 

IV.  Before  we  answer  unto  these  things,  we  are  to  cut  off 
that  whereunto  they  from  whom  these  objections  proceed  do 
oftentimes  fly  for  defence  and  succour,  when  the  force  and 


«»  [Abridged  from  T.  C.  i.  103.] 
«2  rp.  144.  ed.  1553.  "His  certe 
"  hooie  debemus  ut  in  multis  locis, 
'*  ubi  diu  praedicatum  Evangelium 
*'  fuit,  adversa  sint  restitute  omnia : 
"  qumn  id  nusquam,  ubi  serio  et 


'  pure  predicato  Chriato  etiam  ad 
^  ipsius  verbum  reformatee  ceremo- 
^  niee  sunt,  accidisse  videamua."] 

88  T.C.lib.iii.  p.178. 

8*  Ibid.  p.  179. 

8*  Ibid.  p.  180. 
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strength  of  their  arguments  is  elided.     For  the  ceremonies  in  bookiv. 
use  amongst  us  being  in  no  other  respect  retained,  saving  only 


for  that  to  retain  them  is  to  our  seeming  good  and  profitable,  luOf  when 


yea,  so  profitable  and  so  good,  that  if  we  had  either  simply '  . 

taken  them  clean  away,  or  else  removed  them  so  as  to  place  in  that  all 

their  stead  others,  we  had  done  worse:  the  plain  and  direct ■"°^**"' 

monies  aro 

way  against  us  herein  had  been  only  to  prove,  that  all  such  not  to  be 
ceremonies  as  they  require  to  be  abolished  are  retained  by  us  ^^J^ 
to  the  hurt  of  the  Church,  or  with  less  benefit  than  the  abolish-  awer.  that 
ment  of  them  would  bring.  But  forasmuch  as  they  saw  how  ^ndemn^ 
hardly  they  should  be  able  to  perform  this,  they  took  a  more  popish  ce- 
compendious  way,  traducing  the  ceremonies  of  our  church  their  mean- 
under  the  name  of  being  popish.     The  cause  why  this  way  '^^  "  ®^. 

,  „        ,  ,  ^»  .    ceremonies 

seemed  better  unto  them  was,  for  that  the  name  of  popery  is  unprofit- 

more  odious  than  very  paganism  amongst  divers  of  the  more  ^^^J^^ 

simple  sort,  so  as  whatsoever  they  hear  named  popish,  they  instead 

presently  conceive  deep  hatred  against  it,  imagining  there  ^j^^" 

can  be  nothing  contained  in  that  name  but  needs  it  must  be^tto^  may 

he  deyised  s 

exceeding  detestable.   The  ears  of  the  people  they  have  there-  theycannot 

fore  filled  with  strong  clamour:  ''The  Church  of  England  is^^^YtT* 

''  fi:aught  with  popish  ceremonies :  they  that  favour  the  cause  briars,  but 

"  of  reformation  maintain  nothing  but  the  sincerity  of  the  ^^^J|^°* 

"  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ :  all  such  as  withstand  them  fight  say  them- 

"  for  the  laws  of  his  sworn  enemy,  uphold  the  filthy  relics  of  J]^^™' 

''  Antichrist,  and  are   defenders  of  that  which  is  popish.'''  their  usoal 

These  are  the  notes  wherewith  are  drawn  from  the  hearts  of  to  prove 

the  multitude  so  many  siffhs :  with  these  tunes  their  minds  are  tt»t.<»ro- 
•^  .  -  ,    momesnn* 

exasperated  against  the  lawful  guides  and  governors  of  their  command- 
souls;  these  are  the  voices  that  fill  them  with  general  discon-  ^^^^ 
tentment,  as  though  the  bosom  of  that  famous  church  wherein  used  in  the 
they  live  were  more  noisome  than  any  dungeon.     But  when  ji^]^ .  ^^ 
the  authors  of  so  scandalous  incantations  are  examined,  and/o^^w 
called  to  account  how  can  they  justify  such  their  dealings ;  when  ^|^2^fit- 
they  are  urged  directly  to  answer,  whether  it  be  lawful  for  **>^  ^  ^^ 
us  to  use  any  such  ceremonies  as  the  church  of  Bome  useth,  good  as 
although  the  same  be  not  commanded  in  the  word  of  God;  2^?"^ 
being  driven  to  see  that  the  use  of  some  such  ceremonies  must  wonld  be. 
of  necessity  be  granted  lawful,  they  go  about  to  make  us  be- 
lieve that  they  are  just  of  the  same  opinion,  and  that  they  only 
think  such  ceremonies  are  not  to  be  used  when  they  are 


430      CartvmgM^  Answer  futile  in  regard  of  the  Church, 

BOOK  IV.  unprofitable,  or  "when  as  good  or  better  may  be  established ^^^/^ 
— '  Which  answer  is  both  idle  in  regard  of  us,  and  also  repugnant 

to  themselves. 

[2.]  It  is  in  regard  of  us  very  vain  to  make  this  answer, 
because  they  know  that  what  ceremonies  we  retain  common 
unto  the  church  of  Rome,  we  therefore  retain  them,  for  that 
we  judge  them  to  be  profitable,  and  to  be  such  that  others 
instead  of  them  would  be  worse.  So  that  when  they  say  that 
we  ought  to  abrogate  such  Bomish  ceremonies  as  are  unpro- 
fitable, or  else  might  have  other  more  profitable  in  their  stead, 
they  trifle  and  they  beat  the  air  about  nothing  which  toucheth 
us ;  imless  they  mean  that  we  ought  to  abrogate  all  Bomish 
ceremonies  which  in  their  judgment  have  either  no  use  or  less 
use  than  some  other  might  have.  But  then  must  they  shew 
some  commission,  whereby  they  are  authorized  to  sit  as  judges, 
and  we  required  to  take  their  judgment  for  good  in  this  case. 
Otherwise  their  sentences  will  not  be  greatly  regarded,  when 
they  oppose  their  methinketh  unto  the  orders  of  the  Church 
of  England :  as  in  the  question  about  surplices  one  of  them 
doth^/ ;  "  If  we  look  to  the  colour,  black  methinketh  is  more 
'^  decent ;  if  to  the  form,  a  garment  down  to  the  foot  hath  a 
"  great  deal  more  comeliness  in  it.''  If  they  think  that  we 
ought  to  prove  the  ceremonies  commodious  which  we  have 
retained,  they  do  in  this  point  very  greatly  deceive  themselves. 
For  in  all  right  and  equity,  that  which  the  Church  hath  re- 
ceived and  held  so  long  for  good,  that  which  public  approba- 
tion hath  ratified,  must  carry  the  benefit  of  presumption  with 
it  to  be  accounted  meet  and  convenient.  They  which  have 
stood  up  as  yesterday  to  challenge  it  of  defect,  must  prove 
their  challenge.  If  we  being  defendants  do  answer,  that  the 
ceremonies  in  question  are  godly,  comely,  decent,  profitable 
for  the  Church ;  their  reply  is  childish  and  unorderly,  to  say, 
that  we  demand  the  thing  in  question^^,  and  shew  the  poverty 

M  T.  C.  iii.  p.  171.    "What   an  "  established!" 

**  open  untruth  is  it,  that  this  is  one  ^  Ecdes.  Disdp.  fol.  100.    [In 

"  of  our  principles,  not  to  be  lawful  Cartwright's  Transl.  134.    "Si  de 

"  to  use  the  same  ceremonies  which  "  colore  agitur,  mihi  quidem  magis 

"the  papists  did;  when  as  I  have  "  decorus  niger  color  videtor;   si 

"  both  before  declared  the  contrary,  "  autem  de  forma,  talaris  vestit  ho- 

"  and    even    here  have    expressly  "  nestior."! 

"added,  that  they  are  not  to  be  used  ^T.C.  fib.  iii.  p.  176.    ''As  for 

"  when  as  good  or  better  may  be  "  your  often  repeating  that  the  ce- 
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of  our  cause^  the  goodness  whereof  we  are  fain  to  beg  that  our  book  iv. 

adversaries  would  grant.     For  on  our  part  this  must  be  the 

answer^  which  orderly  proceeding  doth  require.  The  burden 
of  proving  doth  rest  on  them.  In  them  it  is  frivolous  to  say, 
we  ought  not  to  use  bad  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  Borne, 
and  presimie  all  such  bad  as  it  pleaseth  themselves  to  dislike, 
unless  we  can  persuade  them  the  contrary. 

[3.]  Besides,  they  are  herein  opposite  also  to  themselves. 
For  what  one  thing  is  so  common  with  them,  as  to  use  the 
custom  of  the  church  of  Bome  for  an  argument  to  prove,  that 
such  and  such  ceremonies  cannot  be  good  and  profitable  for 
us,  inasmuch  as  that  church  useth  them?  Which  usual 
kind  of  disputing  sheweth,  that  they  do  not  disallow  only 
those  Bomish  ceremonies  which  are  unprofitable,  but  coimt 
all  unprofitable  which  are  Bomish;  that  is  to  say,  which 
have  been  devised  by  the  church  of  Bome,  or  which  are 
used  in  that  church  and  not  prescribed  in  the  word  of  God. 
For  this  is  the  only  limitation  which  they  can  use  suitable 
unto  their  other  positions.  And  therefore  the  cause  which 
they  yield,  why  they  hold  it  lawful  to  retain  in  doctrine 
and  in  discipline  some  things  as  good,  which  yet  are  com- 
mon to  the  church  of  Bome,  is  for  that  those  good  things 
are  '^  perpetual  commandments  in  whose  place  no  other  can 
''  come  /'  but  ceremonies  are  changeable^^.  So  that  their 
judgment  in  truth  is,  that  whatsoever  by  the  word  of  God  is 
not  unchangeable  in  the  church  of  Bome,  that  church's  using 
is  a  cause  why  reformed  churches  ought  to  change  it,  and  not 
to  think  it  good  or  profitable.  And  lest  we  seem  to  father 
any  thing  upon  them  more  than  is  properly  their  own,  let  them 
read  even  their  own  words,  where  they  complain,  "  that  we 
''  are  thus  constrained  to  be  like  unto  the  Papists  in  Any  their 
''  ceremonies  /'  yea,  they  urge  that  this  cause,  although  it  were 
"  alone,  ought  to  move  them  to  whom  that  belongeth  to  do 
"  them  away,  forasmuch  as  they  are  tAeir  ceremonies ;"  and 
that  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  doth  justify  this  their  complaint**'. 
'  remonies  in  question  are  godly,    '*  ours  is  just  in  that  we  are  thus 


"  comely,  and  decent ;  it  is  your  old  ''constrained  to  be  like  unto  the 

"  wont  of  demanding  the  thing  in  "  papists  in  any  their  ceremonies, 

''  question,  and  an  undoubted  ar-  "  and  that  this  cause  only  ought 

"  gnment  of  your  extreme  poverty."  "  to  move  them  to  whom  that  be- 

»•  T.  C.  iii.  174.  "  longeth,  to  do  them  away,/oraf- 

^  <*  And  that  this  complaint  of  "  much  as  they  are  their  ceremomes ; 
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St.  Augustine^ 8  Rule  not  here  relevant. 


^K IV.  The  clause  is  untrue  which  they  add  concerning  the  Bishop 
— -^ —  of  Salisbury** ;  but  the  sentence  doth  shew  that  we  do  them 
no  wrong  in  setting  down  the  state  of  the  question  between  us 
thus:  Whether  we  ought  to  abolish  out  of  the  church  of 
England  all  such  orders^  rites^  and  ceremonies  as  are  esta- 
blished in  the  Church  of  Bome^  and  are  not  prescribed  in  the 
word  of  God.  For  the  affirmative  whereof  we  are  now  to 
answer  such  proofs  of  theirs  as  have  been  before  alleged. 

V.  Let  the  church  of  Borne  be  what  it  will,  let  them  that 
are  of  it  be  the  people  of  God  and  our  fathers  in  the  Christian 
faith,  or  let  them  be  otherwise;  hold  them  for  catholics  or 
hold  them  for  heretics ;  it  is  not  a  thing  either  one  way  or 
other  in  this  present  question  greatly  material.  Our  con- 
formity with  them  in  such  things  as  have  been  proposed  is 
not  proved  as  yet  unlawful  by  all  this.  St.  Augustine*^  hath 
said,  yea  and  we  have  allowed  his  saying,  '*  That  the  custom 
'^  of  the  people  of  God  and  the  decrees  of  our  forefathers  are 


That  our 
allowing 
thecostoms 
of  our  fi^ 
then  to  be 
followed  if 
no  proof 
that  we 
may  not  al- 
low some 
customs 
which  the 
church  of 
Rome  hath, 
although 
we  do  not 
account  of 
them  as  of 
our  Others. 


"  the  reader  may  further  see  in  the 
"  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  brings 
"  divers  proofs  thereof."  T.  C.  lib. 
iii.  p.  177.  [It  may  be  worth  ob- 
serving that  the  Italics  are  Cart- 
wright's  own.] 

^*  [Cartwright's  margin  refers  to 
Apol.  Parti,  c.  3.  div.8.  by  mistake 
for  div.  9.  "They  cry  out. .  .that  we 
"  have  rashlv  and  presumptuously 
"  disannullea  the  old  ceremonies 
"  which  have  been  well  allowed  by 
**  our  fathers  and  forefathers  many 
''  hundred  years  past,  both  by  good 
**  customs,  and  also  in  ages  of  more 
**  purity."  On  which  Harding's 
remark  is,  "Concerning ceremonies: 
"  if  ye  shew  us  not  the  use  of  chrism 
"  in  your  churches;  if  the  sign  of 
*'  the  cross  be  not  borne  before  you 
'*  in  processions,  and  otherwheres 
*'  used ;  if  holy  water  be  abolished ; 
"  if  lights  at  the  Gospel  and  Com- 
"  m  union  be  not  haa;  if  peculiar 
**  vestments  for  Deacons,  Priests, 
"  Bishops,  be  taken  away ;  and 
"  many  such  other  the  like :  judge 
'*  ye,  whether  ye  have  duly  kept  the 
"  old  ceremonies  of  the  Church." 
Jewel  replies,  "  Verily,  M.  Harding, 
**  we  hate  not  anv  of  idl  these  things. 
"  For  we  know  tney  are  the  creatures 
"  of  God.  But  you  have  so  misused 


"  them,  or  rather  so  defiled  and  be- 
rour  superstitions. 


"  and  so  have  witn  the  same  mocked 
"  and  deceived  God's  people,  that 
"  we  can  no  longer  continue  them 
"  without  great  conscience."  This 
passage,  it  will  be  seen,  refers  to  the 
ceremonies  omitted,  and  not  to  those 
retained  in  the  English  church. 
Concerning  the  latter,  although  it 
is  well  known  that  he  would  not 
have  disapproved  of  further  conces- 
sions, (see  nis  letters  to  Bullinger  in 
Strype,  Ann.  i.  i.  362.  ii.  544.)  yet  it 
is  equsdly  certain  that  his  views  were 
not  founded  on  the  puritan  princi[^ 
of  absolute  unlawfulness  in  the  use 
of  things  once  abused.  For  in  the 
very  same  year  (1565-6)  that  he  last 
wrote  to  BuUinp^  as  above,  he  had 
refused  his  intimate  friend,  Hum- 
phrey, institution  to  a  benefice  in  the 
diocese  of  Sarum,  because  Hum- 
phrey would  not  pledge  himself  to 
wear  the  habits.  Strype,  Park.  i.  360. 
and  Ann.  i.  ii.  133.  Wordswortn, 
E.  B.  iv.  63.  How  far  he  differed 
with  the  Puritans  on  Church  govern- 
ment may  be  seen  by  a  paper  of  his 
in  Whit^.  Def.  433.  and  in  Strype, 
White,  iii.  a  1. 1  App.  N®.  x.] 
^  [See  above,  b.  iii.  c.  xi.  13.] 
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''  to  be  kept,  touching  those  things  whereof  the  Scripture  book  iv. 

"  hath  neither  one  way  nor  other  given  us  any  charge/' '— 

What  then  ?  Doth  it  here  therefore  follow,  that  they  being 
neither  the  people  of  God  nor  our  forefathers,  are  for  that 
cause  in  nothing  to  be  followed  ?  This  consequent  were  good 
if  so  be  it  were  granted,  that  only  the  custom  of  the  people  of 
God  and  the  decrees  of  our  forefathers  are  in  such  case  to  be 
observed.  But  then  should  no  other  kind  of  latter  laws  in 
the  Church  be  good ;  which  were  a  gross  absurdity  to  think. 
St.  Augustine^s  speech  therefore  doth  import,  that  where  we 
have  no  divine  precept,  if  yet  we  have  the  custom  of  the  peo- 
ple of  God  or  a  decree  of  our  forefathers,  this  is  a  law  and 
must  be  kept.  Notwithstanding  it  is  not  denied,  but  that  we 
lawfully  may  observe  the  positive  constitutions  of  our  own 
churches,  although  the  same  were  but  yesterday  made  by 
ourselves  alone.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  in  this  to  prove, 
that  the  church  of  England  might  not  by  law  receive  orders, 
rites,  or  customs  from  the  church  of  Rome,  although  they 
were  neither  the  people  of  God  nor  yet  our  forefathers.  How 
much  less  when  we  have  received  from  them  nothing,  but 
that  which  they  did  themselves  receive  from  such,  as  we  can- 
not deny  to  have  been  the  people  of  God,  yea  such,  as  either 
we  must  acknowledge  for  our  own  forefathers  or  else  disdain 
the  race  of  Christ  ? 

VI.  The  rites  and  orders  wherein  we  follow  the  church  of  That  the 
Rome  are  of  no  other  kind  than  such  as  the  church  of  Geneva  ^^iXthe 
itself  doth  follow  them  in.     We  follow  the  church  of  Rome  wisdom  of 
in  more  things ;  yet  they  in  some  things  of  the  same  nature  ^^^i,  ^ 
about  which  our  present  controversy  is :  so  that  the  diflPerence  mftk*»th  not 
is  not  in  the  kind,  but  in  the  number  of  rites  only,  wherein  conformity 
they  and  we  do  follow  the  church  of  Rome.      The   use   of  ^**>  ^^® . 

"I  J         i  •     church  of 

wafer-cakes,  the  custom  of  godfathers  and  godmothers  m  Rome  in 
baptism,  are  things  not  commanded  nor  forbidden  in  Scrip-  «»chthingfc 
ture,  things  which  have  been  of  old  and  are  retained  in  the 
church  of  Rome  even  at  this  very  hour.  Is  conformiiy  with 
Rome  in  such  things  a  blemish  imto  the  church  of  England, 
and  unto  churches  abroad  an  ornament?  Let  them,  if  not 
for. the  reverence  they  owe  unto  this  church,  in  the  bowels 
whereof  they  have  received  I  trust  that  precious  and  blessed 
vigour,  which  shall  quicken  them  to  eternal  life,  yet  at  the 
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BOOK  lY.  leastwise  for  the  singular  affection  which  they  do  bear  towards 
— '- — *-^  others^  take  heed  how  they  strike^  lest  they  wound  whom  they 
would  not.  For  undoubtedly  it  cutteth  deeper  than  they  are 
aware  of,  when  they  plead  that  even  such  ceremonies  of  the 
church  of  Borne,  as  contain  in  them  nothing  which  is  not  of 
itself  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  ought  nevertheless  to  be 
abolished;  and  that  neither  the  word  of  Gt)d,  nor  reason,  nor 
the  examples  of  the  eldest  churches  do  permit  the  church  of 
Bome  to  be  therein  followed. 

[a.]  Heretics  they  are,  and  they  are  our  neighbours.  By 
us  and  amongst  us  they  lead  their  lives.  But  what  then? 
therefore  no  ceremony  of  theirs  lawful  for  us  to  use  ?  We 
must  yield  and  will  that  none  are  lawAil,  if  Gt)d  himself  be  a 
precedent  against  the  use  of  any.  But  how  appeareth  it  that 
God  is  so  ?  Hereby  they  say  it  doth  appear,  in  that*^  '^  God 
''  severed  his  people  from  the  heathens,  but  especially  from 
''  the  Egyptians,  and  such  nations  as  were  nearest  neighbours 
*'  unto  them  ^3^  ty  forbidding  them  to  do  those  things  which 
"  were  in  themselves  very  lawful  to  be  done,  yea,  very  profit- 
"  able  some,  and  incommodious  to  be  forborne ;  such  things 
'^  it  pleased  God  to  forbid  them,  only  because  those  heathens 
''  did  them,  with  whom  conformiiy  in  the  same  things  might 
''  have  bred  infection.  Thus  in  shaving,  cutting  *<,  appi^el- 
*'  wearing  ^5,  yea  in  sundry  kinds  of  meats  also,  swine^s  flesh, 
"  conies,  and  such  like'*^,  they  were  forbidden  to  do  so  and 
''  so,  because  the  Gentiles  did  so.  And  the  end  why  (Jod 
''  forbade  them  such  things  was  to  sever  them  for  fear  of 
''  infection  by  a  great  and  an  high  wall  from  other  nations,  as 
'^  St.  Paul  teacheth^y/'  The  cause  of  more  careful  separation 
from  the  nearest  nations  was  the  greatness  of  danger  to  be 
especially  by  them  infected.  Now  papists  are  to  us  as  those 
nations  were  unto  Israel.  Therefore  if  the  wisdom  of  (Jod  be 
our  guide,  we  cannot  allow  conformity  with  them,  no  not  in 
any  such  indifferent  ceremony. 

[3.]  Our  direct  answer  hereunto  is,  that  for  any  thing  here 
alleged  we  may  still  doubt,  whether  the  Lord  in  such  indif- 
ferent ceremonies,  as  those  whereof  we  dispute,  did  frame  his 

43  T.  C.  lib.  i.  p.  89,  131.     [See        ^  Levit.  xix.19;  Deut.  xxii.ii. 
al«o  p.  67.]  4«  Deut.  xiv.  7 ;  Lev.  xi. 

^  Lev.  xviii.  3.     ^  Lev.  xix.  27.        ^  Ephes.  ii.  14. 
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people  of  set  purpose  unto  any  utter  dissimilitude,  either  with  book  nr. 

Egyptians  or  with  any  other  nation  else.    And  if  God  did  not — 

forbid  them  all  such  indifferent  ceremonies,  then  our  con- 
formity with  the  church  of  Rome  in  some  such  is  not  hitherto 
as  yet  disproved,  although  papists  were  unto  us  as  those 
heathens  were  unto  Israel.  "  After  the  doings  of  the  land  of 
''  Egypt,  wherein  you  dwelt,  ye  shall  not  do,  saith  the  Lord; 
"  and  after  thjB  manner  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  whither  I  will 
"  bring  you,  shall  ye  not  do,  neither  walk  in  their  ordinances : 
''  do  after  my  judgments,  and  keep  my  oi^dinances  to  walk 
*'  therein  :  I  am  the  Lord  your  God*®.''  The  speech  is  in- 
definite, ''ye  shall  not  be  like  them  •/'  it  is  not  general, ''  ye 
shall  not  be  like  them  in  any  thing,  or  like  to  them  in  any 
thing  indifferent,  or  like  imto  them  in  any  indifferent  cere- 
mony of  theirs.''  Seeing  therefore  it  is  not  set  down 
how  far  the  bounds  of  his  speech  concerning  dissimilitude 
should  reach,  how  can  any  man  assure  us,  that  it  extendeth 
farther  than  to  those  things  only,  wherein  the  nations  there 
mentioned  were  idolatrous,  or  did  against  that  which  the  law 
of  God  commandeth  ?  Nay,  doth  it  not  seem  a  thing  very 
probable,  that  God  doth  purposely  add, ''  Do  after  my  judg- 
"  ments,"  as  giving  thereby  to  understand  that  his  meaning 
in  the  former  sentence  was  but  to  bar  similitude  in  such  things, 
as  were  repugnant  imto  the  ordinances,  laws,  and  statutes 
which  he  had  given  ?  Egyptians  and  Canaanites  are  for 
example's  sake  named  unto  them,  because  the  customs  of  the 
one  they  had  been,  and  of  the  other  they  should  be  best 
acquainted  with.  But  that  wherein  they  might  not  be  like 
unto  either  of  them,  was  such  peradventure  as  had  been  no 
whit  less  imlawful,  although  those  nations  had  never  been. 
So  that  there  is  no  necessity  to  think,  that  God  for  fear  of 
infection  by  reason  of  nearness  forbade  them  to  be  like  unto 
the  Canaanites  or  the  Egyptians,  in  those  things  which  other- 
wise had  been  lawful  enough. 

For  I  would  know  what  one  thing  was  in  those  nations, 
and  is  here  forbidden,  being  indifferent  in  itself,  yet  forbidden 
only  because  they  used  it.  Li  the  laws  of  Israel  we  find  it 
written,  "  Ye  shall  not  cut  round  the  comers  of  your  heads, 
''  neither  shalt  thou  tear  the  tufts  of  thy  beard*^."  These 
^  Levit.  xviii.  3.  ^  Levit.  xix.  37. 
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Ch.  vt,  J. 


they  are  indifferent.  But  are  they  indifferent  being  used  as 
signs  of  immoderate  and  hopeless  lamentation  for  the  dead? 
In  this  sense  it  is  that  the  law  forbiddeth  them.  For  which 
cause  the  very  next  words  following  are,  '^  Ye  shall  not  cut 
^^  your  flesh  for  the  dead,  nor  make  any  print  of  a  mark  upon 
'^  you :  I  am  the  Lord^^/'  The  like  in  Leviticus^  where 
speech  is  of  mom-ning  for  the  dead ;  ^'  They  ahall  not  make 
^'  bald  parts  upon  their  head,  nor  shave  off  the  locks  of  their 
"  beard,  nor  msj^e  any  cutting  in  their  flesh  "^^'^  Again  in 
Deuteronomy,  ^^  Ye  are  the  children  of  the  Lord  your  Grod; 
^^  ye  shall  not  cut  yourselves,  nor  make  you  baldness  between 
'*  your  eyes  for  the  dead^'^/^  What  is  this  but  in  eflTect  the 
same  which  the  Apostle  doth  more  plainly  express,  saying, 
'^  Sorrow  not  as  they  do  who  have  no  hope*^?''  The  veiy 
light  of  nature  itself  was  able  to  see  herein  a  fault ;  that  which 
those  nations  did  use,  having  been  also  in  use  with  others, 
the  ancient  Roman  laws  do  forbid  ^*.  That  shaving  therefore 
and  cutting  which  the  law  doth  mention  was  not  a  matter  in 
itself  indifferent,  and  forbidden  only  because  it  was  in  use 
amongst  such  idolaters  as  were  neighbours  to  the  people  of 
God ;  but  to  use  it  had  been  a  crime,  though  no  other  people 
or  nation  under  heaven  should  have  done  it  savings  only 
themselves. 

As  for  those  laws  concerning  attire :  '^  There  shall  no  gar- 
*'  ment  of  linen  and  woollen  come  upon  thee^^/^  as  also  those 
touching  food  and  diet,  wherein  swine^s  flesh  together  with 
simdry  other  meats  are  forbidden  *6;  the  use  of  these  things 
had  been  indeed  of  itself  harmless  and  indifferent :  so  that 
hereby  it  doth  appear,  how  the  law  of  God  forbade  in  some 
special  consideration  such  things  as  were  lawftd  enough  in 
themselves.  But  yet  even  here  they  likewise  fail  of  that  they 
intend.  For  it  doth  not  appear  that  the  consideration  in 
regard  whereof  the  law  forbiddeth  these  things  was  because 
those  nations  did  use  them.     Likely  enough  it  is  that  the 

w  Levit.  xix.  28.  "  ne  mulieri  quidem :  et  hie  nimi- 

*i  Levit. zxi. 5.     M  £)eut. xiv.i.  "mm  est  lessus,  quein  daodedm 

^  I  Thess.  iv.  13.  "  tabulae  in  funehbas  adhiberi  vetu- 

^  [Cic.  Tusc.  Quaest.  ii.  23.  "  In-  "  enint."] 

**  gemiscere  nonnunquam  viro  con-        ^  Levit.  xix.  19 ;  Deut.  xxii.  11. 

"  cessum  est,  idque  raro :  ejulatus        **  Deut.  xiv.  7 ;  Levit.  xi. 
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Canaanites  used  to  feed  as  well  on  sheep's  as  on  swine's  flesh;  book  iv. 
and  therefore  if  the  forbidding  of  the  latter  had  no  other 


reason  than  dissimilitude  with  that  people,  they  which  of  their 
own  heads  allege  this  for  reason  can  shew  I  think  some  reason 
more  than  we  are  able  to  find  why  the  former  was  not  also 
forbidden.  Might  there  not  be  some  other  mystery  in  this 
prohibition  than  they  think  of?  Yes,  some  other  mystery 
there  was  in  it  by  all  likelihood.  For  what  reason  is  there 
which  should  but  induce,  and  therefore  much  less  enforce  us 
to  think,  that  care  of  dissimilitude  between  the  people  of  God 
and  the  heathen  nations  about  them,  was  any  more  the  cause 
of  forbidding  them  to  put  on  garments  of  sundry  stuff,  than  of 
charging  them  withal  not  to  sow  their  fields  with  meslin^7 ;  or 
that  this  was  any  more  the  cause  of  forbidding  them  to  eat 
swine's  flesh,  than  of  chargiog  them  withal  not  to  eat  the 
flesh  of  eagles,  hawks,  and  the  like^®? 

Wherefore,  although  the  church  of  Rome  were  to  us,  as  to 
Israel  the  Egyptians  and  Canaanites  were  of  old ;  yet  doth  it 
not  follow,  that  the  wisdom  of  God  without  respect  doth  teach 
us  to  erect  between  us  and  them  a  partition- wall  of  difference*^, 
in  such  things  indifferent  as  have  been  hitherto  disputed  of. 

VII.  Neither  is  the  example  of  the  eldest  churches  a  whit  That  the 
more  available  to  this  purpose.     Notwithstanding  some  fault  threWeet 
undoubtedly  there  is  in  the  very  resemblance  of  idolaters  ^.  churohes  ib 
Were  it  not  some  kind  of  blemish  to  be  like  unto  infidels  and  J^ftinTtni. 
heathens,  it  would  not  so  usually  be  objected ;  men  would  not 
think  it  any  advantage  in  the  causes  of  religion  to  be  able 
therewith    justly  to    charge   their   adversaries   as   they   do. 
Wherefore  to  the  end  that  it  may  a  little  more  plainly  appear, 
what  force  this  hath  and  how  far  the  same  extendeth,  we  are 
to  note  how  all  men  are  naturally  desirous  that  they  may 
seem  neither  to  judge  nor  to  dc^  amiss ;  because  every  error 
and  offence  is  a  stain  to  the  beauty  of  nature,  for  which  cause 

*7  Levit.  liz.  19.  ["Afw/tn;  mixt  ^  "The  councils,  although  they 

"  coru,  as  wheat  and  ryet"  Johnson,  "did     not     observe     themselves 

quoting  Tusser :  "  always  in  making  of  decrees  this 

..  If  work  for  th.  Tl«rfi«r  y  mind  for  to  ",  ^}^^  y^^  ^^^«  kept  this  Consider- 

«« h»v«,  ation  contmually  m  makmg   of 

"  Of  wheat  and  of  idmUb  onthrMiMd  go  "  their  laws,  that  they  would  nave 

"  "•^••"^  "  Christians  differ  from  others  in 

*8  Deut.  xiv ;  Levit.  xi.  "  their  ceremonies."      T.  C.  lib.  i. 

^  Ephes.  ii.  14.  p.  13a. 
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BOOK  IT.  it  blusheth  thereat,  but  glorieth  in  the  contrary.    From  thenoe 

!!l-  it  riseth,  that  they  which  disgrace  or  depress  the  credit  of 

others  do  it  either  in  both  or  in  one  of  these.  To  have  been 
in  either  directed  by  a  weak  and  unperfect  rule  argaeth  imbe- 
cility and  imperfection.  Men  being  either  led  by  reason  or 
by  imitation  of  other  men's  example,  if  their  persons  be  odious 
whose  example  we  choose  to  follow,  as  namely  if  we  firame  our 
opinions  to  that  which  condemned  heretics  think,  or  direct 
our  actions  according  to  that  which  is  practised  and  done  by 
them ;  it  lieth  as  an  heavy  prejudice  against  us,  unless  some- 
what mightier  than  their  bare  example  did  move  us^  to  think 
or  do  the  same  things  with  them.  Christian  men  therefore 
having  besides  the  common  light  of  all  men  so  great  help  of 
heavenly  direction  from  above,  together  with  the  lamps  of  so 
bright  examples  as  the  Church  of  God  doth  yield,  it  cannot 
but  worthily  seem  reproachfid  for  us  to  leave  both  the  one 
and  the  other,  to  become  disciples  unto  the  most  hateful  sort 
that  live,  to  do  as  they  do,  only  because  we  see  their  example 
before  us  and  have  a  delight  to  follow  it.  Thus  we  may 
therefore  safely  conclude,  that  it  is  not  evil  simply  to  concur 
with  the  heathens  either  in  opinion  or  in  action ;  and  that 
conformity  with  them  is  only  then  a  disgrace,  when  either  we 
follow  them  in  that  they  think  and  do  amiss,  or  follow  them 
generally  in  that  they  do  without  other  reason  than  only  the 
liking  we  have  to  the  pattern  of  their  example ;  which  liking 
doth  intimate  a  more  universal  approbation  of  them  than  is 
allowable. 

[2.]  Faustus  the  Manichee  therefore  objecting  against  the 
Jews,  that  they  forsook  the  idols  of  the  Gentiles,  but  their 
temples  and  oblations  and  altars  and  priesthoods  and  all  kinds 
of  ministry  of  holy  things  they  exercised  even  as  the  Gentiles 
did,  yea,  more  superstitiously  a  great  deal;  against  the  Catholic 
Christians  likewise,  that  between  them  and  the  heathens  there 
was  in  many  things  little  difference;  ''From  them/^  saith 
Faustus,  "  ye  have  learned  to  hold  that  one  only  Gk)d  is  the 
"  author  of  all ;  their  sacrifices  ye  have  turned  into  feasts  of 
''  charity,  their  idols  into  martyrs  whom  ye  honour  with  the 
"  like  religious  offices  imto  theirs ;  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  ye 
''  appease  with  wine  and  delicates ;  the  festival  days  of  tiie 
"  nations  ye  celebrate  together  with  them ;  and  of  tiieir  kind 
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"  of  life  ye  have  verily  changed  nothing^i  •/'  St.  Augustine's  book  iv. 
defence  in  hehalf  of  both  is,  that  touching  matters  of  action,  — llli- 
Jews  and  Catholic  Christians  were  free  from  the  Gentiles' 
faultiness,  even  in  those  things  which  were  objected  as  tokens 
of  their  agreement  with  Gentiles^ :  and  concerning  their  con- 
sent in  opinion,  they  did  not  hold  the  same  with  Grentiles 
because  Gentiles  had  so  taught,  but  because  heaven  and  earth 
had  so  witnessed  the  same  to  be  truth,  that  neither  the  one 
sort  could  err  in  being  fiilly  persuaded  thereof,  nor  the  other 
but  err  in  case  they  should  not  consent  with  them^. 

[3.]  In  things  of  their  own  nature  indifferent,  if  either 
councils  or  particular  men  have  at  any  time  with  sound 
judgment  misliked  conformity  between  the  Church  of  God 
and  infidels,  the  cause  thereof  hath  been  somewhat  else  than 
only  affectation  of  dissimilitude.  They  saw  it  necessary  so  to 
do  in  respect  of  some  special  accident,  which  the  Church 
being  not  always  subject  unto  hath  not  still  cause  to  do 
the  like.  For  example,  in  the  dangerous  days  of  trial,  wherein 
there  was  no  way  for  the  truth  of  Jesus  Christ  to  triumph 
over  infidelity  but  through  the  constancy  of  his  saints,  whom 
yet  a  natural  desire  to  save  themselves  from  the  flame  might 
peradventure  cause  to  join  with  Pagans  in  external  customs^ 
too  far  using  the  same  as  a  cloak  to  conceal  themselves  in, 
and  a  mist  to  darken  the  eyes  of  infidels  withal :  for  remedy 
hereof  those  laws  it  might  be  were  provided,  which  forbad 
that  Christians  should  deck  their  houses  with  boughs  as 
the  Pagans  did  use  to  do^,  or  rest  those  festival  days  whereon 

^^  August,  cont.  Faust.  Manich.  "nobis  esse  cum    gentibus,  sicut 

lib.  XX.  cap.  4.  [t.  viii.  334.  "  Schis-  "  cibi    ct    potus,    tectorum,  vesti- 

"  ma  aut  nihil  immutare  debet  ab    "  mentorum,  &c long  eta- 

**  eo  unde  factum  est,  aut  non  mul-  "  men  aliter  his  rebus  utitur,  qui 

"turn:  utputavos^ouidesciscentes  "ad  alium  finem  usum  eanim  re- 

"  a  ^entibus,  monarchise  opinionem  "  fert ;  et  aliter  qui  ex  his  Deo  gra- 

"  pnmo  vobiscum  divulsistis,  id  est,  "  tias  agit,  de  quo  prava  et  falsa  non 

"  ut  omnia  credatis  ex  Deo :  sacri-  "  credit."! 

"  ficia  vero  eorum  vertistis  in  aga-  ^  [Ibia.  §.19.      "  Discat  ergo 

"  pes,  idola  in  martyres,  quos  votis  "  Faustus,...monarchi8e  opinionem 

"  similibus     colitis  :     defunctorum  "  non  ex  gentibus  nos  habere ;  sed 

"  umbras  vino  placatis  et  dapibus :  "  gentes  non  usque  adeo  ad  falsos 

"  solennes  gentmm  dies  cum  ipsis  "  Deos  esse  delapsos,  ut  opinionem 

"  celebratis,  ut  kalendas,  et  solsti-  "  amitterent  unius  veri  Dei,  ex  quo 

"  tia :  de  vita  certe  eorum  mutastis  "  est  omnis  qualiscunque  natura.  ] 

"  nihil."]  w  "  Also  it  was  decreed  in  ano- 

^  [Ibid.  §.  23.     "  Si  usus  qua-  "  ther  council  that  they  should  not 

"  rundam    rerum    similis    videtur  "  deck  their  houses  witn  bay-leaves 
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BOOK  IV.  the  Pagans  rested,  or  celebrate  such  feasts  as  were,  though 
— '- — ^  not  heathenish,  yet  such  as  the  simpler  sort  of  heathens  might 
be  beguiled  in  so  thinking  them. 

[4.]  As  for  Tertullian's  judgment  concerning  the  rites  and 
orders  of  the  Church,  no  man  having  judgment  can  be 
ignorant  how  just  exceptions  may  be  taken  against  it^*.  His 
opinion  touching  the  Catholic  Church  was  as  unindifferent 
as  touching  our  church  the  opinion  of  them  that  favour  this 
pretended  reformation  is.  He  judged  all  them  who  did  not 
Montanise  to  be  but  carnally  minded,  he  judged  them  still 
over  abjectly  to  fawn  upon  the  heathens,  and  to  curry  fevour 
with  infidels.  Which  as  the  catholic  church  did  well  provide 
that  they  might  not  do  indeed,  so  Tertullian  over  often 
through  discontentment  carpeth  injuriously  at  them  as  though 
they  did  it,  even  when  they  were  free  from  such  meaning. 

[5.]  But  if  it  were  so,  that  either  the  judgment  of  these 
councils  before  alleged,  or  of  Tertullian  himself  against  the 
Christians,  are  in  no  such  consideration  to  be  understood  as 
we  have  mentioned ;  if  it  were  so  that  men  are  condemned  as 
well  of  the  one  as  of  the  other,  only  for  using  the  ceremonies 
of  a  religion  contrary  imto  their  own,  and  that  this  cauw  is  such 
as  ought  to  prevail  no  less  with  us  than  with  them :  shaU 
it  not  follow  that  seeing  there  is  still  between  our  religion 
and  Paganism  the  selfsame  contrariety,  therefore  we  are  still 
no  less  rebukeable,  if  we  now  deck  our  houses  with  boughs, 
or  send  new-year's  giJPbs  unto  our  friends,  or  feast  on  those 
days  which  the  Gentiles  then  did,  or  sit  after  prayer  as  they 
were  accustomed  ?  For  so  they  infer  upon  the  premises,  that 
as  great  difference  as  conmiodiously  may  be  there  should 
be  in  all  outward  ceremonies  between  the  people  of  God 
and  them  which  are  not  his  people.  Again  they  teach  as 
hath  been  declared,  that  there  is  not  as  great  a  difference 

"  and  green  boughs,  because  the  "  Lord's  day,  neither,  &c.  but  we 

"  Pagans  did  use  so ;  and  that  they  "  are  not  afraid  to  be  called  heathen." 

"  should  not  rest  from  their  labour  T.  C.  1.  i.  p.  132.    [103.]      "  But 

"  those  days  that  the  Pagans  did,  "  having  shewed  this  in  general  to 

*'  that  they  should  not   keep  the  "  be  the  policy  of  God  first,  and  of 

**  first  day  of  every  month  as  they  "  his  people  afterward,  to  put  as 

"  did."  T.  C.  1.  i.  p.  133.  [105.]  "  much  difference  as  can  be  com- 

^  *'  Tertullian  saith,  O,  saith  he,  "  modiously  between  the  people  of 

"  better    is    the    religion    of    the  "  God  and  others  which  are  not,  I 

•'  heathen;  for  they  use  no  solem-  "  shall  not,  &c."  T.  C.  1. i.  p.  133. 
"  nity  of  the  Christians,  neither  the 
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as  may  be  between  them,  except  the  one  do  avoid  what-  bookiv. 

soever  rites  and  ceremonies  uncommanded  of  God  the  other ^ — 

doth  embrace.  So  that  generally  they  teach  that  the  very 
difference  of  spiritual  condition  itself  between  the  servants  of 
Christ  and  others  reqnireth  such  difference  in  ceremonies  be- 
tween them,  although  the  one  be  never  so  far  disjoined  in 
time  or  place  from  the  other. 

[6.]  But  in  case  the  people  of  God  and  Belial  do  chance  to 
be  neighbours,  then  as  the  danger  of  infection  is  greater,  so 
the  same  difference  they  say  is  thereby  made  more  necessary^^^. 
In  this  respect  as  the  Jews  were  severed  from  the  heathen,  so 
most  especially  from  the  heathen  nearest  them.  And  in  the 
same  respect  we,  which  ought  to  differ  howsoever  from  the 
church  of  Rome,  are  now  they  say  by  reason  of  our  nearness 
more  boimd  to  differ  from  them  in  ceremonies  than  from 
Turks.  A  strange  kind  of  speech  unto  Christian  ears,  and 
such  as  I  hope  they  themselves  do  acknowledge  \madvisedly 
uttered.  ''  We  are  not  so  much  to  fear  infection  from  Turks 
"  as  from  papists.''  What  of  that  ?  we  must  remember 
that  by  conforming  rather  ourselves  in  that  respect  to  Turks, 
we  should  be  spreaders  of  a  worse  infection  into  others  than 
any  we  are  likely  to  draw  from  papists  by  our  conformity 
with  them  in  ceremonies.  K  they  did  hate,  as  Turks  do,  the 
Christians ;  or  as  Canaanites  did  of  old  the  Jewish  religion 
even  in  gross;  the  circumstance  of  local  nearness  in  them 
unto  us  might  haply  enforce  in  us  a  duty  of  greater  separation 
from  them  than  from  those  other  mentioned.  But  forasmuch 
as  papists  are  so  much  in  Christ  nearer  unto  us  than  Turks,  is 
there  any  reasonable  man,  trow  you,  but  will  judge  it  meeter 
that  our  ceremonies  of  Christian  religion  should  be  popish 
than  Turkish  or  heathenish  ?  Especially  considering  that  we 
were  not  brought  to  dwell  amongst  them,  (as  Israel  in 
Canaan,)  having  not  been  of  them.  For  even  a  very  part  of 
them  we  were.  And  when  God  did  by  his  good  Spirit  put  it 
into  our  hearts,  first  to  reform  ourselves,  (whence  grew  our 
separation,)  and  then  by  all  good  means  to  seek  also  their 
reformation ;  had  we  not  only  cut  off  their  corruptions  but 
also  estranged  ourselves  from  them  in  things  indifferent,  who 
seeth  not  how  greatly  prejudicial  this  might  have  been  to 

«  [Decl.  of  DiBcipl.  134.] 
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BOOK  iv.  80  good  a  cause^  and  what  occasion  it  had  g^ven  them  to  think 

— '• — '-^  (to  their  greater  obdoration  in  evil)  that  through  a  froward  or 

wanton  desire  of  innovation  we  did  unconstrainedly  those 

things   for  which   conscience  was  pretended  ?     Howsoever 

the  case  doth  standi  as  Judah  had  been  rather  to  choose 

conformity  in  things  indifferent  with  Israel  when  they  were 

nearest  opposites,  than  with  the  farthest  removed  Pagans; 

so  we  in  the  Uke  case  much  rather  with  papists  than  with 

Turks.     I  might  add  Airther  for  more  (all   and   complete 

answer^  so  much  concerning  the  large  odds  between  the  case 

of  the  eldest  churches  in  regard  of  those  heathens  and  ours  in 

respect  of  the  church  of  Rome,  that  very  cavillation  itself 

should  be  satisfied,  and  have  no  shift  to  fly  unto. 

That  it  ig        VIII.  But  that  no  one  thing  may  detain  us  over  long, 

poli^for    ^  return  to  their  reasons  against  our  conformity  with  that 

theesta-     church.     That  extreme  dissimilitude  which  they  ursre  upon 

bliahment  .  .,  i^^joxi-        ? 

of  Bound     US,  IS  now  Commended  as  our  best  and  safest  policy  for  esta- 

hA^^'*°  blishment  of  sound  religion.  The  g^und  of  which  poUtic 
these  position  is  that  ''evils  must  be  cured  by  their  contraries;^' 
acrwment  ^^^  therefore  the  cure  of  the  Church  infected  with  the  poison 
with  the  of  Antichristianity  must  be  done  by  that  which  is  thereunto 
Rome  °  ^  contrary  as  may  be  ^7.  ^^  A  medled  estate  of  the  orders  of 
being  « the  Gospel  and  the  ceremonies  of  popery  is  not  the  best 
''  way  to  banish  popery  ^^.'^ 

We  are  contrariwise  of  opinion,  that  he  which  will  perfectly 
recover  a  sick  and  restore  a  diseased  body  unto  health,  must 
not  endeavour  so  much  to  bring  it  to  a  state  of  simple  con- 
trariety, as  of  fit  proportion  in  contrariety  unto  those  evils 
which  are  to  be  cured.  He  that  will  take  away  extreme  heat 
by  setting  the  body  in  extremity  of  cold,  shall  undoubtedly 
remove  the  disease,  but  together  with  it  the  diseased  too. 
The  first  thing  therefore  in  skilful  cures  is  the  knowledge  of 
the  part  affected ;  the  next  is  of  the  evil  which  doth  affect  it; 
the  last  is  not  only  of  the  kind  but  also  of  the  measure  of 
contrary  things  whereby  to  remove  it. 

«7  "  Common  reason  also  doth  ••  must  be  cared,  not  by  itaelf,  but 

"  teach  that  contraries  are  cured  "  by  that  which  is  (as  much  as  may 

"  by  their  contraries.     Now  Christ-  "  be)  contrary  unto  it."    T.  C.  L  i. 

"  ianity   and   Antichristianity,   the  p.  £34^X103.] 

"  Gospel  and   Popery,  be  contra-  «[t;  c.  i.  103.] 
"  lies;  and  therefore  Antichristianity 
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[2.]    They  which  measure  religion  by  dislike  of  the  chxirch  book  iv. 

of  Rome  think  every  man  so  much  the  more  soimd^  by  how  — — 

much  he  can  make  the  corruptions  thereof  to  seem  more 
large.  And  therefore  some  there  are,  namely  the  Arians  in 
reformed  churches  of  Poland,  which  imagine  the  canker  to 
have  eaten  so  far  into  the  very  bones  and  marrow  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  as  if  it  had  not  so  much  as  a  sound  belief, 
no  not  concerning  God  himself,  but  that  the  very  belief  of  the 
Trinity  were  a  part  of  antichristian  corruptions^ ;  and  that 
the  wonderful  providence  of  God  did  bring  to  pass  that  the 
bishop  of  the  see  of  Rome  should  be  fiunous  for  his  triple 
crown ;  a  sensible  mark  whereby  the  world  might  know  him 
to  be  that  mystical  beast  spoken  of  in  the  Revelation,  to  be 
that  great  and  notorious  Antichrist  in  no  one  respect  so  much 
as  in  this,  that  he  maintaineth  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
Wisdom  therefore  and  skill  is  requisite  to  know,  what  parts 
are  sound  in  that  church,  and  what  corrupted. 

Neither  is  it  to  all  men  apparent  which  complain  of  unsound 
parts,  with  what  kind  of  unsoimdness  every  such  part  is 
possessed.  They  can  say,  that  in  doctrine,  in  discipline, 
in  prayers,  in  sacraments,  the  church  of  Rome  hath  (as  it 
hath  indeed)  very  foul  and  gross  corruptions;  the  nature 
whereof  notwithstanding  because  they  have  not  for  the  most 
part  exact  skill  and  knowledge  to  discern,  they  think  that 
amiss  many  times  which  is  not ;  and  the  salve  of  reformation 
they  mightily  call  for,  but  where  and  what  the  sores  are  which 
need  it,  as  they  wot  fiiU  little,  so  they  think  it  not  greatly 
material  to  search.  Such  men^s  contentment  must  be  wrought 
by  stratagem ;  the  usual  method  of  art  is  not  for  them. 

[3.]  But  with  those  that  profess  more  than  ordinary  and 
common  knowledge  of  good  from  evil,  with  them  that  are 
able  to  put  a  difference  between  things  naught  and  things 
indifferent  in  the  church  of  Rome,  we  are  yet  at  controversy 
about  the  manner  of  removing  that  which  is  naught ;  whether 
it  may  not  be  perfectly  helped,  unless  that  also  which  is 
indifferent  be  cut  off  with  it,  so  far  till  no  rite  or  ceremony 
remain  which  the  church  of  Rome  hath,  being  not  foimd 
in  the  word  of  God.  If  we  think  this  too  extreme,  they  reply, 
that  to  draw  men  from  g^at  excess,  it  is  not  amiss  though  we 

«»  [SeebookV.c.xlii.i6.] 
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BOOK  IT.  use  them  unto  somewhat  less  than  is  competent  7^:    and  that 

Ch.TiU.4. 


-  a  crooked  stick  is  not  straightened  unless  it  be  bent  as  fSsu*  on 
the  clean  contrary  side,  that  so  it  may  settle  itself  at  the 
length  in  a  middle  estate  of  evenness  between  both.  But 
how  can  these  comparisons  stand  them  in  any  stead  ?  When 
they  urge  us  to  extreme  opposition  against  the  church  of 
Rome,  do  they  mean  we  should  be  drawn  unto  it  only  for 
a  time,  and  afterwards  return  to  a  mediocrity  ?  or  was  it  the 
purpose  of  those  reformed  churches,  which  utterly  abolished 
all  popish  ceremonies,  to  come  in  the  end  back  again  to  the 
middle  point  of  evenness  and  moderation?  Then  have  we 
conceived  amiss  of  their  meaning.  For  we  have  always 
thought  their  opinion  to  be,  that  utter  inconformity  with  the 
church  of  Rome  was  not  an  extremity  whereunto  we  should 
be  drawn  for  a  time,  but  the  very  mediocrity  itself  wherein 
they  meant  we  should  ever  continue.  Now  by  these  com- 
parisons it  seemeth  clean  contrary,  that  howsoever  they  have 
bent  themselves  at  first  to  an  extreme  contrariety  against  the 
Bomish  church,  yet  therein  they  will  continue  no  longer  than 
only  till  such  time  as  some  more  moderate  course  for  establish- 
ment of  the  Church  may  be  concluded. 

[4.]  Yea,  albeit  this  were  not  at  the  first  their  intent,  yet 
surely  now  there  is  great  cause  to  lead  them  unto  it.  They 
have  seen  that  experience  of  the  former  policy,  which  may 
cause  the  authors  of  it  to  hang  down  their  heads.  When 
Germany  had  stricken  off  that  which  appeared  corrupt  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  church  of  Rome,  but  seemed  nevertheless  in 
discipline  still  to  retain  therewith  very  great  conformity; 
France  by  that  rule  of  policy  which  hath  been  before  men- 
tioned, took  away  the  popish  orders  which  Germany  did 
retain.  But  process  of  time  hath  brought  more  light  into 
the  world ;  whereby  men  perceiving  that  they  of  the  religion 
in  France  have  also  retained  some  orders  which  were  before 

"^^  *'  If  a  man    would    bring   a  ''  to  be  straight,  we  do  not  only 

*'  drunken  man  to  sobriety,  the  best  "  bow  it  so  far  until  it  come  to  be 

"  and  nearest  way  is  to  carry  him  "  straight,  but  we  bend  it  so  far 

"  as  far  from  his  excess  in  drink  as  "  until  we  make  it  so  crooked  of  iht 

"  may  be ;  and  if  a  man  could  not  "  other  side  as  it  was  before  of  the 

"  keep  a  mean,  it  were  better  to  fault  "  first  side ;  to  this  end,  thai  at  the 

"  in  prescribing  less  than  he  should  "  last  it  may  stand  straight,  and  as 

"  drink,  than  to  fault  in  giving  him  "  it  were  in  the  midway  between 

"  more  than  he  ought.     As  we  see,  "  both  the  crooks."     T.  C.  lib.  i. 

"  to  bring  a  stick  which  is  crooked  p.  133.  [103.] 
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in  the  church  of  Romej  and  are  not  commanded  in  the  word  book  iv. 
of  God,  there  hath  arisen  a  sect^^  in  England,  which  follow-  - — ' 
ing  still  the  very  selfsan^e  rule  of  policy,  seeketh  to  reform 
even  the  French  reformation,  and  purge  out  from  thence  also 
dregs  of  popery.  These  have  not  taken  as  yet  such  root  that 
they  are  able  to  establish  any  thing.  But  if  they  had,  what 
would  spring  out  of  their  stock,  and  how  far  the  unquiet  wit 
of  man  might  be  carried  with  rules  of  such  policy,  God  doth 
know.  The  trial  which  we  have  lived  to  see,  may  some- 
what teach  us  what  posterity  is  to  fear.  But  our  Lord  of  his 
infinite  mercy  avert  whatsoever  evil  our  swervings  on  the 
one  hand  or  on  the  other  may  threaten  unto  the  state  of  his 
Church  I 

IX.  That  the  church  of  Rome  doth  hereby  take  occasion  Tha*  we 
to  blaspheme,  and  to  say,  our  religion  is  not  able  to  stand  abolish  our 

of  itself  unless  it  lean  upon  the  staff  of  their  ceremonies^^  oeremo- 

.        ,  nies.  either 

is  not  a  matter  of  so  great  moment,  that  it  did  need  to  be  because  pa- 
objected,  or  doth  deserve  to  receive  an  answer.     The  name  ^|j^"^'„ 
of  blasphemy  in  this  place,  is  like  the  shoe  of  Hercules  on  having 
a  child's  foot73.    If  the  church  of  Rome  do  use  any  such  kind  ^^  ^°* 
of  silly  exprobration,  it  is  no  such  u^y  thing  to  the  ear,  that  ^p  *!»** 
we  should  think  the  honour  and  credit  of  our  religion  to  BaiYhereby 
receive  thereby  any  great  wound.     They  which  hereof  make  ^  conceive 
so  perilous  a  matter  do  seem  to  imagine,  that  we  have  erected  what  gre«t 
of  late  a  frame  of  some  new  religion,  the  furniture  whereof  ^^P^* 
we  should  not  have  borrowed  from  our  enemies,  lest  they 
relieving  us  might  afterwards  laugh  and  gibe  at  our  poverty ; 
whereas  in  truth  the  ceremonies  which  we  have  taken  from 
such  as  were  before  us,  are  not  things  that  belong  to  this  or 
that  sect,  but  they  are  the  ancient  rites  and  customs  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  whereof  ourselves  being  a  part,  we  have 
the  selfsame  interest  in  them  which  our  fathers  before  us  had, 
from  whom  the  same  are  descended  unto  us.     Again,  in  case 
we  had  been  so  much  beholding  privately  unto  them,  doth 
the  reputation  to  one  church  stand  by  saying  unto  another^ 

7>  [TheBrowni8l8,orBarrowi8tii.]  "monies."    T.C.  lib.  iii.    p.  178. 

72  «  By  using  of  these  ceremonies^  [and  i.  52.] 

"  the  Papists  take  occasion  to  bias-  78  [»«  Herculis  cotbumos  tptare 

"  pheme,  saying,  that  our  religion  "  infanti."     See  Quintilian  VI.  i.g. 

*'  cannot  stand  by  itself,  unless  it  ad  Erasm.  Adag.  Chil.  iii.  Cent,  yu 

'*  lean  upon  the  staff  of  their  cere-  Prov.  67.] 


446  Our  Bites,  inherited  from  the  Church  of  Rome, 

BOOK  IT.  **  I  need  thee  not  ?^'   If  some  should  be  so  vain  and  impotent 
— '  as  to  mar  a  benefit  with  reproached  upbraiding*^  where  at  the 

least  they  suppose  themselves  to  have  bestowed  some  good 
turn ;  yet  surely  a  wise  body's  part  it  were  not,  to  put  out  his 
fire,  because  his  fond  and  foolish  neighbour,  from  whom  he 
borrowed  peradventure  wherewith  to  kindle  it,  might  haply 
cast  him  therewith  in  the  teeth,  saying,  "  Were  it  not  for  me 
''  thou  wouldest  freeze,  and  not  be  able  to  heat  thyself/' 

[a.]  As  for  that  other  arg^ument  derived  from  the  secret 
affection  of  papists,  with  whom  our  conformity  in  certain 
ceremonies  is  said  to  put  them  in  great  hope,  that  their  whole 
religion  in  time  will  have  re-entrance,  and  therefore  none 
are  so  clamorous  amongst  us  for  the  observation  of  these 
ceremonies,  as  papists  and  such  as  papists  suborn  to  speak  for 
them,  whereby  it  clearly  appeareth  how  much  they  rejoicci 
how  much  they  triumph  in  these  things^*;  our  answer  here- 
unto is  still  the  same,  that  the  benefit  we  have  by  such  cere- 
monies overweigheth  even  this  also.  No  man  which  is  not 
exceeding  partial  can  well  deny,  but  that  there  is  most 
just  cause  wherefore  we  should  be  offended  greatly  at  the 
church  of  Rome.  Notwithstanding  at  such  times  as  we  are  to 
deliberate  for  ourselves,  the  freer  our  minds  are  from  all  dis- 
tempered affections,  the  sounder  and  better  is  our  judgment. 
When  we  are  in  a  fretting  mood  at  the  church  of  Rome,  and 
with  that  angry  disposition  enter  into  any  cogitation  of  the 
orders  and  rites  of  our  church;  taking  particular  survey  of 
them,  we  are  sure  to  have  always  one  eye  fixed  upon  the 
coimtenance  of  our  enemies,  and  according  to  the  bUthe 
or  heavy  aspect  thereof,  our  other  eye  sheweth  some  other 
suitable  token  either  of  dislike  or  approbation  towards  our 
own  orders.  For  the  rule  of  our  judgment  in  such  case  being 
only  that  of  Homer,  "  This  is  the  thing  which  our  enemies 
''would  have 7^/'  what  they  seem  contented  with,  even 
for  that  very  cause  we  reject:  and  there  is  nothing  but  it 
pleaseth  us  much  the  better  if  we  espy  that  it  galleth  them. 
Miserable  were  the  state  and  condition  of  that  church,  the 

^^  "  To  prove  the  papists'  triumph  **  those  whom  they  suborn."    T.  C. 

"  and  joy  m  these  things,  I  alleged  lib.  iii.  p.  179. 

"  further  that  there  are  none  which  75  »h  kw¥  yrjB^aai  Upiafios.  IL  A. 

"  make    such  clamours  for  these  [v.  355.] 
'*  ceremonies,  as  the   papists   and 
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weighty  affairs  whereof  should  be  ordered  by  those  delibe-  bookht. 
rations  wherein  such  a  humour  as  this  were  predominant.  — '■ — '— 


We  have  most  heartUy  to  thank  God  therefore,  that  they 
amongst  us  to  whom  the  first  consultations  of  causes  of  this 
kind  fell,  were  men  which  aiming  at  another  mark,  namely 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  this  his  church,  took  that 
which  they  judged  thereunto  necessary,  not  rejecting  any 
good  or  convenient  thing  only  because  the  church  of  Rome 
might  perhaps  like  it.  K  we  have  that  which  is  meet 
and  right,  although  they  be  glad,  we  are  not  to  envy  them 
this  their  solace ;  we  do  not  think  it  a  duty  of  ours  to  be 
in  every  such  thing  their  tormentors. 

[3.]  And  whereas  it  is  said  that  popery  for  want  of  this 
utter  extirpation  hath  in  some  places  taken  root  and  flourished 
again76,  ^^t  hath  not  been  able  to  re-establish  itself  in  any 
place  after  provision  made  against  it  by  utter  evacuation  of  all 
Bomish  ceremonies:  and  therefore,  as  long  as  we  hold  any 
thing  like  imto  them,  we  put  them  in  some  more  hope  than  if 
all  were  taken  away:  as  we  deny  not  but  this  may  be 
true,  so  being  of  two  evils  to  choose  the  less,  we  hold  it 
better  that  the  friends  and  favourers  of  the  church  of  Rome 
should  be  in  some  kind  of  hope  to  have  a  corrupt  religion 
restored,  than  both  we  and  they  conceive  just  fear,  lest  imder 
colour  of  rooting  out  popery,  the  most  effectual  means  to  bear 
up  the  state  of  religion  be  removed,  and  so  a  way  made  either 
for  Paganism  or  for  extreme  barbarity  to  enter.  If  desire  of 
weakening  the  hope  of  others  should  turn  us  away  from  the 
course  we  have  taken ;  how  much  more  the  care  of  preventing 
our  own  fear  withhold  us  from  that  we  are  urged  unto ! 
Especially  seeing  that  our  own  fear  we  know,  but  we  are  not 
so  certain  what  hope  the  rites  and  orders  of  our  church  have 
bred  in  the  hearts  of  others. 

For  it  is  no  sufficient  argument  thereof  to  say,  that  in 

76  «  Thus  they  conceiving  hope  "  the  easilier  hale  in  the  whole  body 

''  of  having  the  rest  of  their  popery  "  after :  considering  also  that  Master 

"  in  the  end,  it  causeth  them  to  l)e  "  Bucer  noteth,  tnat  where  these 

**  more  frozen  in  their  wickedness,  "  things  have  been  left,  there  popery 

**  &c.    For  not  the  cause  but  the  '*  hath  returned ;  but  on  the  other 

"  occasion  also  ought  to  be  taken  "  part,  in  places  which  have  been 

"  away,  &c.   Although  let  the  reader  "  cleansed  of  these  dregs,  it  hath 

"  judge,  whether  they  have  caus9  "  not  been  seen  that  it  hath  had  any 

"given  to  hope,  that  the  tail  of  ''entrance."    T.C.  lib.  iii.  p.  179. 

"  popery  yet  remaining,  they  shall  [and  i.  5a.] 


448     Upholders  of  our  Rites  not  therefore  popUhly  inclined. 

BOOK  IV.  maintaimng  and  urging  these  ceremonies  none  are  so  clamorous 

'^'    as  papists  and  they  whom  papists  suborn 7 7 ;  this  speech  being 

more  hard  to  justify  than  the  former,  and  so  their  proof 
more  doubtful  than  the  thing  itself  which  they  prove.  He 
that  were  certain  that  this  is  true,  must  have  marked  who 
they  be  that  speak  for  ceremonies ;  he  must  have  noted  who 
amongst  them  doth  speak  ofbenest,  or  is  most  earnest ;  he  must 
have  been  both  acquainted  thoroughly  with  the  religion  of 
such,  and  also  privy  what  conferences  or  compacts  are  passed 
in  secret  between  them  and  others;  which  kinds  of  notice 
are  not  wont  to  be  vulgar  and  common.  Yet  they  which 
allege  this  would  have  it  taken  as  a  thing  that  needeth  no 
proof,  a  thing  which  all  men  know  and  see. 

And  if  so  be  it  were  granted  them  as  true,  what  gain 
they  by  it?  Sundry  of  them  that  be  popish  are  eager  in 
maintenance  of  ceremonies.  Is  it  so  strange  a  matter  to 
find  a  good  thing  fiirthered  by  ill  men  of  a  sinister  intent 
and  purpose,  whose  forwardness  is  not  therefore  a  bridle 
to  such  as  favour  the  same  cause  with  a  better  and  sinoerer 
meaning?  They  that  seek,  as  they  say,  the  removing  of 
all  popish  orders  out  of  the  Church,  and  reckon  the  state 
of  Bishops  in  the  number  of  those  orders,  do  (I  doubt  not) 
presume  that  the  cause  which  they  prosecute  is  holy.  Not- 
withstanding it  is  their  own  ingenuous  acknowledgment,  that 
even  this  very  cause,  which  they  term  so  often  by  an  excel- 
lency, ^'The  Lord^s  cause,^^  is  ^^ ffroHssima,  most  acceptable^ 
"  imto  some  which  hope  for  prey  and  spoil  by  it,  and  that 
'^  our  age  hath  store  of  such,  and  that  such  are  the  veiy 
"  sectaries  of  Dionysius  the  famous  atheist 78.''  Now  if 
hereupon  we  should  upbraid  them  with  irreligious,  as  they  do 
us  with  superstitious  favourers ;  if  we  should  follow  them  in 
their  own  kind  of  pleadings  and  say,  that  the  most  damorous 
for  this  pretended  reformation  are  either  atheists,  or  else 
proctors  suborned  by  atheists ;  the  answer  which  herein  they 

"^  rr.  C.  i.  53.  iii.  180.]  "  Habet  enim  setas  nostra  multot 

78  Eccles.   Disc.  f.   94.   [p.  137.  "ejusmodi  militea,  multos  Diony- 

as  translated  by  T.  C.     "  Haec. ...  "  sios,  qui  Deo  togam  auream  neqoe 

''  oratio  de  episcoporum  pompa  et  "  ad   sestatem  neque   ad   hyemem 

"  affluentia   minuenda. .  .gratissima  "  commodaizi,  sibi  autem  ad  omnia 

"  nonnullis  est,  aui  suam  causam  "  utilissimam    et    commodisaimam 

"  a^  putant,  et  jampridem  hsere-  "  fore  arbitrantur."    Vide  CSc  da 

"  ditatem  istam  spe  devorarint. . . .  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  34.] 


Puritans^  Discontent :  haw  to  be  mitigated.  449 

would  make  unto  us^  let  them  apply  \mto  themselves^  and  bookiy. 

there  an  end.     For  they  must  not  forbid  us  to  presume  our    ^^'  *' '' 

cause  in  defence  of  our  church  orders  to  be  as  good  as  theirs 

against  them,  till  the   contrary  be  made  manifest  to   the 

world. 

X.   In  the  meanwhile  sorry  we  are  that  any  gfood  and  The  grief 

godly  mind  shoidd  be'grieved'^  with  that  which  is  done.   But  ^y^,^^ 

to  remedy  their  grief  lieth  not  so  much  in  us  as  in  themselves,  brethren 

They  do  not  wish  to  be  made  glad  with  the  hurt  of  the  regnrd  of 

Church  :    and  to   remove   all   out   of  the   Church   whereat  smch  cere- 

xnonies  u 
they  shew  themselves  to  be  sorrowful,  would  be,  as  we  are  we  have 

persuaded,  hurtful  if  not  pernicious  thereunto.  Till  they  be  ^^™j^" 
able  to  persuade  the  contrary,  they  must  and  will  I  doubt  church  of 
not  find  out  some  other  good  means  to  cheer  up  themselves.  ™®' 
Amongst  which  means  the  example  of  Geneva  may  serve  for 
one.  Have  not  they  the  old  popish  custom  of  using  god- 
fathers and  godmothers  in  Baptism  ?  the  old  popish  custom  of 
administering  the  blessed  sacrament  of  the  holy  Eucharist 
with  wafer-cakes  ?  These  things  the  godly  there  can  digest. 
Wherefore  shoidd  not  the  godly  here  learn  to  do  the  like  both 
in  them  and  in  the  rest  of  the  like  nature?  Some  further 
mean  peradventure  it  might  be  to  assuage  their  grief,  if  so  be 
they  did  consider  the  revenge  they  take  on  them  which  have 
been,  as  they  interpret  it,  the  workers  of  their  continuance 
in  so  great  grief  so  long.  For  if  the  maintenance  of  cere- 
monies be  a  corrosive  to  such  as  oppugn  them,  \mdoubtedly 
to  such  as  maintain  them  it  can  be  no  great  pleasure,  when 
they  behold  how  that  which  they  reverence  is  oppugned. 
And  therefore  they  that  judge  themselves  martyrs  when  they 
are  grieved,  shoidd  think  withal  what  they  are  whom  they 
grieve®^.    For  we  are  still  to  put  them  in  mind  that  the  cause 

7»  T.  C.  1.  iii.  p.  i8o.  [and  i.  53.]  Barfoot  to  Archbishop  Whitgift  in 

"There   be  numbers  which  have  Strype,    Ann.  iii.  i.  350.    (1584.) 

"  Antichristianity  in  such  dctesta-  "  Truly,  mjr  lord,  the  conformable 

"  tion,   that  they  cannot  without  "  ministry  is   verjr  much   grieved 

"  grief  of  mind  behold  them."  And  "  thereat.    And  divers  said  plainly, 

afterwards,   "such  godly  brethren  **  that  if  they  had  thought  this  would 

"  are  not  easily  to  be  grieved,  which  '*  have  been  the  end,  they  would 

"  they  seem  to  be  when  they  are  thus  "  have  joined  with    the    other  in 

"  martvred  in  their  minds,  for  cere-  "  their  recusancy,  rather  than  have 

"  monies  which  (to  speak  the  best  "  offered    themselves   to  such  re- 

"  of  them)  are  unprofitable."  "  proachful  speeches,  as  were  given 

»  [See  a  letter  of  Archdeacon  **  out  of  them  Dy  some  of  that  faction. 

H00KS9,  VOL.  I.  O  g 


450         Faints  to  be  made  good  by  the  Complainants. 

BOOK  IV.  doth  make  no  difference ;  for  that  it  must  be  presumed  u 
^^^*'  good  at  the  least  on  onr  part  as  on  theirs,  till  it  be  in  the  end 
decided  who  have  stood  for  truth  and  who  for  error.  So  that 
till  then  the  most  effectual  medicine  and  withal  the  mosi 
sound  to  ease  their  grief,  must  not  be  (in  our  opinion)  the 
taking  away  of  those  things  whereat  they  are  grieved^  but  the 
altering  of  that  persuasion  which  they  have  conceming  the 
same. 

[2.]  For  this  we  therefore  both  pray  and  labour  ;  the  more 
because  we  are  also  persuaded,  that  it  is  but  conceit  in  them 
to  think,  that  those  Bomish  ceremonies  whereof  we  have 
hitherto  spoken,  are  like  leprous  clothes,  infectious  unto  the 
Church,  or  like  soft  and  gentle  poisons  s^,  the  venom  wherectf 
being  insensibly  pernicious,  worketh  death,  and  yet  is  never 
felt  working.  Thus  they  say :  but  because  they  say  it  only, 
and  the  world  hath  not  as  yet  had  so  g^reat  experience  of  their 
art  in  curing  the  diseases  of  the  Church,  that  the  bare  authority 
of  their  word  should  persuade  in  a  cause  so  wei^hty^  they 
may  not  think  much  if  it  be  required  at  their  hands  to  shew, 
first,  by  what  means  so  deadly  infection  can  grow  from  simili- 
tude between  us  and  the  church  of  Borne  in  these  things 
indifferent :  secondly,  for  that  it  were  infinite  if  the  Church 
should  provide  against  every  such  evil  as  may  come  to  pass, 
it  is  not  sufficient  that  they  shew  possibility  of  dangerous 
event,  unless  there  appear  some  likelihood  also  of  the  same  to 
follow  in  us,  except  we  prevent  it.  Nor  is  this  enough,  unless 
it  be  moreover  made  plain,  that  there  is  no  good  and  sufficient 
way  of  prevention,  but  by  evacuating  clean,  and  by  emptying 
the  Church  of  every  such  rite  and  ceremony,  as  is  presently 


**  For  they  told  him,  that  there  was  "  the  name  of  branded  1 

*'  a  letter  there  in  the  country  sent  "  assured    his    grace,    there 

"  from  Mr.  Field  of  London,  [a  great  "  great  ffrief  conceive  hereat.' 

"  Puritan,]  to  the  ministers  muiose  a    schedule    of    complaints 

*'  parts,  recusants,  exhorting  them  Suffolk  Archdeaconry,  1586.  **  The 

"to  stand  stoutly  to  the  cause;  "  communion  was  received  by  many 

"  affirming  the  same  not  to  be  theirs,  "  sitting,  and  thoee  that  conform- 

"  but  the  Lord's ;  boldly  assuring,  '<  ed  to  the  Church  called  Time- 

«*  that  such  as  had  subscribed  had  "  servers."  Whitg.  i.  497.] 

"  made  a  breach,  as  he  was  informed        ^^  "  Although  the  oorruptioDi  in 

"  Field  termed  it.    And  therefore  "  them  strike  not  atnught  to  the 

"  rashly  judging  of  them,  that  they  "  heart,  yet  as  gentle  poieona  tb 

"never  would  do  good  hereafter,  "  consume  by  liUIe  and  utile.*' TJ 

"  and  slanderously  terming  them  by  lib.  iii.  p.  1 7 1 .] 


Case  to  ihew  their  Demand  impracticable,  451 

called  in  question.     Till  this  be  done^  their  good  affection   bookiv 

towards  the  safety  of  the  Church  is  acceptable^  but  the  way ^^ 

they  prescribe  us  to  preserve  it  by  must  rest  in  suspense. 

[3.]  And  lest  hereat  they  take  occasion  to  turn  upon  us  the 
speech  of  the  prophet  Jeremy  used  against  Babylon,  "  Behold 
'*  we  have  done  our  endeavour  to  cure  the  diseases  of  Babylon, 
''  but  she  through  her  wilfiilness  doth  rest  uncured^*^;"  let 
them  consider  into  what  straits  the  Church  might  drive  itself 
in  being  guided  by  this  their  counsel.  Their  axiom  is,  that 
the  sound  believing  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  may  not  be  like 
heretical  churches  in  any  of  those  indifferent  things,  which 
men  make  choice  of,  and  do  not  take  by  prescript  appoint* 
ment  of  the  word  of  God.  In  the  word  of  God  the  use  of 
bread  is  prescribed,  as  a  thing  without  which  the  Eucharist 
may  not  be  celebrated ;  but  as  for  the  kind  of  bread  it  is  not 
denied  to  be  a  thing  indifferent.  Being  indifferent  of  itself, 
we  are  by  this  axiom  of  theirs  to  avoid  the  use  of  unleavened 
bread  in  that  sacrament,  because  such  bread  the  church  of 
Bome  being  heretical  useth.  But  doth  not  the  selfsame 
axiom  bar  us  even  from  leavened  bread  also,  which  the  church 
of  the  Grecians  useth ;  the  opinions  whereof  are  in  a  number 
of  things  the  same  for  which  we  condemn  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  in  some  things  erroneous  where  the  church  of  Rome  is 
acknowledged  to  be  sound ;  as  namely,  in  the  article  about 
proceeding  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  And  lest  here  they  should 
say  that  because  the  Greek  church  is  farther  off,  and  the 
church  of  Rome  nearer,  we  are  in  that  respect  rather  to  use 
that  which  the  church  of  Rome  useth  not :  let  them  imagine 
a  reformed  church  in  the  city  of  Venice,  where  a  Greek 
church  and  a  popish  both  are.  And  when  both  these  are 
equally  near  let  them  consider  what  the  third  shall  do.  With- 
out either  leavened  or  unleavened  bread,  it  can  have  no  sacra- 
ment ;  the  word  of  God  doth  tie  it  to  neither ;  and  their  axiom 
doth  exclude  it  from  both.  If  this  constrain  them,  as  it  must, 
to  grant  that  their  axiom  is  not  to  take  any  place  save  in  those 
things  only  where  the  Church  hath  larger  scope;  it  resteth 
that  they  search  out  some  stronger  reason  than  they  have  as 
yet  alleged ;  otherwise  they  constrain  not  us  to  think  that  the 
Church  is  tied  unto  any  such  rule  or  axiom,  no  not  then  when 

82  Jer.  li.  9. 


452  Some  of  our  Ceremonies  blamed  as  JewUh. 

BOOK  iv.  she  hath  the  widest  field  to  walk  in^  and  the  greatest  store  (A 

choice. 

Their  ex-        XI.  Against  such  ceremonies  generally  as  are  the  same  in 

^ijj^^       the  church  of  England  and  of  Bome^  we  see  what  hath  heen 

such  cere-   hitherto  alleged.     Albeit  therefore  we  do  not  find  the  one 

we  have      church^s  having  of  such  things  to  be  sofficient  cause  why  the 

!®^*^,?*      other  should  not  have  them  :   nevertheless,  in  case  it  may  be 

from  the  in.-i-i 

church  of    provcd^  that  amongst  the  number  of  ntes  and  orders  conmion 

^rohhav-  ^^^  both,  there  are  particulars,  the  use  whereof  is  utterly 
ing  taken  unlawful  in  regard  of  some  special  bad  and  noisome  quality; 
ihe'jewsr  ^^^^e  is  no  doubt  but  we  ought  to  relinquish  such  rites  and 
orders,  what  freedom  soever  we  have  to  retain  the  other  stilL 
As  therefore  we  have  heard  their  general  exception  against 
all  those  things,  which  being  not  commanded  in  the  word  of 
God,  were  first  received  in  the  church  of  Rome,  and  from 
thence  have  been  derived  into  ours ;  so  it  foUoweth  that  now 
we  proceed  unto  certain  kinds  of  them,  as  being  excepted 
against  not  only  for  that  they  are  in  the  church  of  Bome^  but 
are  besides  either  Jewish,  or  abused  unto  idolatry,  and  so 
grown  scandalous. 

[2.]  The  church  of  Rome,  they  say,  being  ashamed  of  the 
simplicity  of  the  gospel,  did  almost  out  of  all  religions  take 
whatsoever  had  any  fair  and  gorgeous  show  8^,  borrowing  in 
that  respect  from  the  Jews  sundry  of  their  abolished  cere- 
monies. Thus  by  foolish  and  ridiculous  imitation,  all  their 
massing  Aimiture  almost  they  took  from  the  Law,  lest  having 
an  altar  and  a  priest,  they  should  want  vestments  for  their 
stage ^'^ ;  so  that  whatsoever  we  have  in  common  with  the 
church  of  Rome,  if  the  same  be  of  this  kind  we  ought  to 
remove  it.  '^  Constantine  the  emperor  speaking  of  the  keep- 
"  ing  of  the  feast  of  Easter,  saith, '  That  it  is  an  unworthy 
'^  thing  to  have  any  thing  conmion  with  that  most  spitefbl 
''  company  of  the  Jews***.'  And  a  little  after  he  saith, '  That 
'^  it  is  most  absurd  and  against  reason,  that  the  Jews  should 

88Eccle8.Di8c.fol.o8.  [inT.C.'s  »  T.  C.  lib.  i.   p.  13a.     [103.] 

transl.  p.  i9i,  a.]  and  T.  C.  lib.iii.  Euseb.  de  Vit.  Const,  lib.  iii.  c.  18. 

p.  181.     "Many   of  these    popish  [Mf/dcv  roiwy  forai  ij/uy  koimv  fmi 

"  ceremonies  faulty  by  reason  of  the  rot)  €xBi<rrov  r&v  'lovdOiW  ^^Xov . . . 

"  pomp  in  them ;  where  they  should  iari    yhp    »i   aKfi$^  anwr^wor, 

**  be  agreeable  to  the  simplicity  of  tKfivovt  avxttp  m^  Sf>a  vafi€Krit  r^g 

"  the  ffospel  of  Christ  crucified."  avrmv  dtdwrxaklag  ravm  ^nikarm^ 

^  [Eccl.  Disc,  ibid.j  oIk  tXijfuv  UapoL'] 
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'^  vaunt  and  glory  that  the  Christians  could  not  keep  those  book  pt. 

'^  things  without  their  doctrine/     And  in  another  place  it  is  ^— 

**  said  after  this  sort ;  '  It  is  convenient  so  to  order  the  matter^ 
'^  that  we  have  nothing  common  with  that  nation  ^6/  Thie 
"  council  of  Laodicea^  which  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the 
''  sixth  general  council ^7,  decreed  'that  the  Christians  should 
"  not  take  unleavened  bread  of  the  Jews,  or  communicate  with 
''  their  impiety ^^Z '' 

[3.]  For  the  easier  manifestation  of  truth*  in  this  point,  two 
things  there  are  which  must  be  considered:  namely,  the 
causes  wherefore  the  Church  should  decline  from  Jewish 
ceremonies;  and  how  far  it  ought  so  to  do.  One  cause  is 
that  the  Jews  were  the  deadliest  and  spiteftillest  enemies  of 
Christianity  that  were  in  the  world,  and  in  this  respect  their 
orders  so  far  forth  to  be  shunned,  as  we  have  already  set  down 
in  handling  the  matter  of  heathenish  ceremonies.  For  no 
enemies  being  so  venomous  against  Christ  as  Jews,  they  were 
of  all  other  most  odious,  and  by  that  mean  least  to  be  used  as 
fit  church  patterns  for  imitation.  Another  cause  is  the  solemn 
abrogation  of  the  Jews^  ordinances ;  which  ordinances  for  us 
to  resume,  were  to  check  our  Lord  himself  which  hath  dis- 
annulled them.  But  how  far  this  second  cause  doth  extend, 
it  is  not  on  all  sides  fully  agreed  upon.  And  touching  those 
things  whereunto  it  reacheth  not,  although  there  be  small 
cause  wherefore  the  Church  should  frame  itself  to  the  Jews' 
example  in  respect  of  their  persons  which  are  most  hateful ; 
yet  God  himself  having  been  the  author  of  their  laws,  herein 
they  are  (notwithstanding  the  former  consideration)  still 
worthy  to  be  honoured,  and  to  be  followed  above  others,  as 
much  as  the  state  of  things  will  bear. 

[4.]  Jewish  ordinances  had  some  things  natural,  and  of  the 
perpetuity  of  those  things  no  man  doubteth.  That  which  was 
positive  we  likewise  know  to  have  been  by  the  coming  of 
Christ  partly  necessary  not  to  be  kept,  and  partly  indifierent 
to  be  kept  or  not.     Of  the  former  kind  circumcision  and 

^  Socrat.  lib.  i.  c.  9.  [ToCro  ovr^as  Quinisextum.  vid.  Labb.  Cone.  vi. 

iwavopBovcBai    frpoarJKfVt   its   firjbiv  1 1 34,  II 46.] 

fJLtrh   Tov   T»y  irarpoKT6vuiv  rt   koi  ^  Tom.  i.  Concil.  Laod.  Can.  38. 

KvpioKT6v»p     €Kti¥mu     ZOvovf      fivcu.  fi.  1503.  ov  dci  iTapa  T&V  *l€vh(UOiV 

koIkov.I  a^vfia    Xa^Ji^avtiv,    ^    KOiv»vtlp    rais 

^  [Or  rather  by  the  council  called  do-f/SciW  avrStv,'] 


454  Occanon  of  the  Council  of  Jerusalem. 

BOOK  lY.  sacrifice  were.     For  this  point  Stephen  was  accused^  and  the 

-^ 1.  evidence  which  his  accusers  brought  against  him  in  judgment 

was^  ^^This  man  ceaseth  not  to  speak  blasphemous  words 
**  against  this  holy  place  and  the  Law^  for  we  have  heard  him 
'^  say  that  this  Jesus  of  Nazareth  shall  destroy  this  place^  and 
'*  shall  change  the  ordinances  that  Moses  gave  us^^/'  True 
it  is  that  this  doctrine  was  then  taught^  which  unbelievers 
condemning  for  blasphemy  did  therein  commit  that  which  they 
did  condemn.  The  Apostles  notwithstanding  firom  whom 
Stephen  had  received  it^  did  not  so  teach  the  abrog^ation^  no 
not  of  those  things  which  were  necessarily  to  cease^  but  that 
even  the  Jews  being  Christian^  might  for  a  time  continue  in 
them.  And  therefore  in  Jerusalem  the  first  Christian  bishop 
not  circumcised  was  Mark ;  and  he  not  bishop  till  the  days  of 
Adrian  the  emperor^  after  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem :  there 
having  been  fifteen  bishops  before  him  which  were  all  of  the 
circumcision^. 

The  Christian  Jews  did  think  at  the  first  not  only  them- 
selves but  the  Christian  Gentiles  also  bound,  and  that  neces- 
sarily, to  observe  the  whole  Law.  There  went  forth  certain 
of  the  sect  of  Pharisees  which  did  believe,  and  they  coming 
unto  Antioch,  taught  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  Gtentiles  to 
be  circumcised,  and  to  keep  the  Law  of  Moses^^  Whereupon 
there  grew  dissension,  Paul  and  Barnabas  disputing  against 
them.  The  determination  of  the  council  held  at  Jerusalem 
concerning  this  matter  was  finally  this ;  *'  Touching  the  Gten- 
''  tiles  which  believe,  we  have  written  and  determined  that 
"  they  observe  no  such  thing^^.''  Their  protestation  by 
letters  is,  '^  Forasmuch  as  we  have  heard  that  certain  whidi 
''  departed  from  us  have  troubled  you  with  words,  and  cum- 
''  bered  your  minds,  saying.  Ye  must  be  circumcised  and  ke^ 
*'  the  Law;  know  that  we  gave  them  no  such  commandment^/' 
Paul  therefore  continued  still  teaching  the  Gtentiles,  not  only 
that  they  were  not  bound  to  observe  the  laws  of  Moses^  but 

*>  Acta  vi.  13, 14.  'UpocoXvfiois  yrydMuriv.]  et  Sulpt 

^Vide  Niceph.  lib.  iii.  cap.  35.  Sever,  p.  149.  in  edit.  Plant.  ["Tum 

E*Em  df  TovTois  'lovbas   mvrtKM'  "  Hierosolvmce  non  nisi  ex  circum- 

cWos"  ots((€BvS>vfji*T&iiiy3\c»(n»  '' cisione   nabebat  Ecdesia  Sacer* 

dtadc^crai  MdpKos'  roa-ovroi  fitv  atro  "  dotem,"  p.  364.  ed.  Horn.  1665.] 

rStp  *A7ro<rr6\ap    ts    t6v    tlprjfAtpoy  ^^  Acts  XV. 

*Iovdav  MaKOTToi   cV   nfpiTOfArjs  cV  ^  Acta  xxi.  25.    ^  Acts  xv,  24. 
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that  the  observation  of  those  laws  which  were  necessarily  bookiv, 

•'       Ch.  zL  5. 

to  be  abrogated^  was  in  them  altogether  unlawM.     In  which 

point  his  doctrine  was  misreported,  as  though  he  had  every 
where  preached  this,  not  only  concerning  the  Gentiles,  but 
also  touching  the  Jews.  Wherefore  coming  unto  James  and 
the  rest  of  the  clergy  at  Jerusalem,  they  told  him  plainly  of  it, 
saying, ''  Thou  seest,  brother,  how  many  thousand  Jews  there 
''  are  which  believe,  and  they  are  all  zealous  of  the  Law.  Now 
'^  they,  are  informed  of  thee,  that  thou  teachest  all  the  Jews 
'^  which  are  amongst  the  Gentiles  to  forsake  Moses,  and  sayest 
''  that  they  ought  not  to  circumcise  their  children,  neither  to 
''  live  after  the  customs^.''  And  hereupon  they  give  him 
counsel  to  make  it  apparent  in  the  eyes  of  all  men,  that  those 
flying  reports  were  untrue,  and  that  himself  being  a  Jew  kept 
the  Law  even  as  they  did. 

Li  some  things  therefore  we  see  the  Apostles  did  teach, 
that  there  ought  not  to  be  conformity  between  the  Christian 
Jews  and  Gentiles.  How  many  things  this  law  of  inconformity 
did  comprehend,  there  is  no  need  we  should  stand  to  examine* 
This  general  is  true,  that  the  Gentiles  were  not  made  conform- 
able unto  the  Jews,  in  that  which  was  necessarily  to  cease  at 
the  coming  of  Christ. 

[5.]  Touching  things  positive,  which  might  either  cease  or 
continue  as  occasion  should  require,  the  Apostles  tendering 
the  zeal  of  the  Jews,  thought  it  necessary  to  bind  even  the 
Gentiles  for  a  time  to  abstain  as  the  Jews  did,  '^  from  things 
''  oflTered  unto  idols,  from  blood,  from  strangled  ^^.'^  These 
decrees  were  every  where  delivered  unto  the  Gentiles  to  be 
straitly  observed  and  kept^^.  In  the  other  matters,  where 
the  Gentiles  were  free,  and  the  Jews  in  their  own  opinion  still 
tied,  the  Apostles'  doctrine  imto  the  Jew  was,  ^'  condemn  not 
^^  the  Gentile/'  unto  the  (Jentile,  ^'despise  not  the  Jew^^. 
The  one  sort  they  warned  to  take  heed,  that  scrupulosity  did 
not  make  them  rigorous,  in  giving  unadvised  sentence  against 
their  brethren  which  were  free;  the  other,  that  they  did  not 
become  scandalous,  by  abusing  their  liberty  and  freedom  to 
the  oflTence  of  their  weak  brethren  which  were  scrupulous. 
From  hence  therefore  two  conclusions  there  are  which  may 
evidently  be  drawn ;  the  first,  that  whatsoever  conformity  of 

M  Acts  zxi.  ao.    ^  Acts  zv.  38, 29.    ^  Acts  xvi.  4.    ^  Rom.  xiv.  10. 
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— of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  it  was  in  those  things  only  which  might 

either  cease  or  continue  a  shorter  or  longer  time,  as  occasion 
did  most  require ;  the  second,  that  they  did  not  impose  upon 
the  churches  of  the  Gentiles  any  part  of  the  Jews'  ordinances 
with  bond  of  necessary  and  perpetual  observation,  (as  we  all 
both  by  doctrine  and  practice  acknowledge,)  but  only  in  re- 
spect of  the  conveniency  and  fitness  for  the  present  state  of 
the  Church  as  then  it  stood.  The  words  of  the  council's  de- 
cree concerning  the  Gentiles  are,  "It  seemed  good  to  the 
"  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us,  to  lay  upon  you  no  more  burden 
*'  saving  only  those  things  of  necessity,  abstinence  from  idol- 
''  offerings,  from  strangled  and  blood,  and  from  fornication^^/^ 
So  that  in  other  things  positive  which  the  coming  of  Christ 
did  not  necessarily  extinguish  the  Gentiles  were  left  altogether 
free. 

[6.]  Neither  ought  it  to  seem  unreasonable  that  the  Gentiles 
should  necessarily  be  bound  and  tied  to  Jewish  ordinances,  so 
far  forth  as  that  decree  importeth.  For  to  the  Jew,  who  knew 
that  their  difference  from  other  nations  which  were  aliens  and 
strangers  from  God,  did  especially  consist  in  this,  that  Grod's 
people  had  positive  ordinances  given  to  them  of  God  himself, 
it  seemed  marvellous  hard,  that  the  Christian  Gentiles  should 
be  incorporated  into  the  same  commonwealth  with  Gt)d's  own 
chosen  people,  and  be  subject  to  no  part  of  his  statutes,  more 
than  only  the  law  of  nature,  which  heathens  count  themselves 
bound  unto.  It  was  an  opinion  constantly  received  amongst 
the  Jews,  that  God  did  deliver  unto  the  sons  of  Noah  seven 
precepts  :  namely,  first,  to  live  in  some  form  of  regiment  un- 
der public  laws ;  secondly,  to  serve  and  call  upon  the  name  of 
God  j  thirdly,  to  shun  idolatry ;  fourthly,  not  to  suffer  effiision 
of  blood;  fifthly,  to  abhor  all  unclean  knowledge  in  the  flesh; 
sixthly,  to  commit  no  rapine ;  seventhly,  and  finally,  not  to  eat 
of  any  living  creature  whereof  the  blood  was  not  first  let  out^. 

^  r Acts  XV.  38.]  cited  is  cap.  5,  p.  16.  ed.   Mew. 

^  Lib.  qui  Seder  01am  inscribi-  Amstelsed.  1699.    "From  the  lied 

tur.     [Or  "  The  World's  Order,"  "  sea  they  journied  unto  Marah. . . 

being  a  summary  of  events  and  dates  "  There  were  f(iven  unto  Israel  ten 

from  the  creation  to  the  War  of  Bar  "  precepts ;    [Exod.  zv.    33,    35.] 

Cochab,  supposed  to  have  been  writ-  "  seven  of  them,  concerning  which 

ten  about  A.  D.  130.    Wolf.  BibL  *'  commandment    had  been    given 

Hebr.  i.  491.  ed.  1715.  The  passage  <*  to  the  sons  of  Noah.]     i.  ]«ri 
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If  therefore  the  Gentiles  would  be  exempt  from  the  law  of  bookht. 

Ch.  zL  J. 

Moses,  yet  it  might  seem  hard  they  should  also  east  off  even  

those  things  positive  which  were  observed  before  Moses,  and 
which  were  not  of  the  same  kind  with  laws  that  were  neces- 
sarily to  cease.  And  peradventure  hereupon  the  council  saw 
it  expedient  to  determine,  that  the  Gentiles  should,  according 
unto  the  third,  the  seventh,  and  the  fifth,  of  those  precepts, 
abstain  from  things  sacrificed  unto  idols,  from  strangled  and 
blood,  and  from  fornication.  The  rest  the  Gentiles  did  of 
their  own  accord  observe,  nature  leading  them  thereto. 

[7.]  And  did  not  nature  also  teach  them  to  abstain  from 
fornication  ?  No  doubt  it  did.  Neither  can  we  with  reason 
think,  that  as  the  former  two  are  positive,  so  likewise  this, 
being  meant  as  the  Apostle  doth  otherwise  usually  understand 
it'.  But  very  marriage  within  a  number  of  degrees  being  not 
only  by  the  law  of  Moses,  but  also  by  the  law  of  the  sons  of 
Noah  (for  so  they  took  it)  an  unlawfril  discovery  of  naked- 
ness ;  this  discovery  of  nakedness  by  unlawful  marriages  such 
as  Moses  in  the  law  reckoneth  up  2,  I  think  it  for  mine  own 
part  more  probable  to  have  been  meant  in  the  words  of  that 
canon,  than  fornication  according  unto  the  sense  of  the  law  of 
nature.  Words  must  be  taken  according  to  the  matter  where- 
of they  are  uttered.  The  Apostles  command  to  abstain  fi^m 
blood.  Construe  this  meaning  according  to  the  law  of  nature, 
and  it  will  seem  that  homicide  only  is  forbidden.  But  con- 
strue it  in  reference  to  the  law  of  the  Jews  about  which  the 
question  was,  and  it  shall  easily  appear  to  have  a  clean  other 
sense,  and  in  any  man's  judgment  a  truer,  when  we  expound 
it  of  eating  and  not  of  shedding  blood.  So  if  we  speak  of  for- 
nication, he  that  knoweth  no  law  but  only  the  law  of  nature 
must  needs  make  thereof  a  narrower  construction,  than  he 
which  measureth  the  same  by  a  law,  wherein  simdiy  kinds 

"  [the  judgments]  :   2.  own  nana  "  time  the  Sabbath,  and  0'3n)judg- 

"  [the  malediction  of  the  name  (of  "  ments/'  (on  the  difference  between 

"  God)]:  3.H*  [u^b>bH  miay,"(more  ^*^«  ^^  the  first  precept  see  Sel- 

usually  nil  m>ay   "strange  wor-  ^en,  de   Jure   Nat.  et  Gent  ap. 

"  ship,")  "  the  worship  of  idols]  :  Heb.  vii.  5.  d.  809.)      ^d  the  ho- 

"  4.  d' OT  nircw  [the  shedding  of  "  °^"""«  ^^  ^T^^u  ^\!?  k*' 

'•  biood]  :   5.  nviy  ^yb^,  [the  dis-  passage  is  quoted  and  illustrated  by 

«  oover^  of  nakedness]:  6. Sun  [ra-  Sehi«?' 1»^-.!:  <^-  '">'  &  "30 

-'pine]:  7.  >nn  p  laH  [(partaking  *  Heb.xm.4;  i  Cor. v.  11;  Gal. 

"  of  any  member  of  a  living  creature.]  ^'  19- 

«  Israel  added  unto  these  at  that  *  "^^-  »^- 
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BOOK  IT.  even  of  conjugal  copulation  are  prohibited  as  impure^  ondeaoj 

unhonest.     St.  Paul  himself  doth  term  inoestaous   marriage 

fornication^.  If  any  do  rather  think  that  the  Christian  Gen- 
tiles themselves^  through  the  loose  and  oormpt  custom  ol 
those  times^  took  simple  fornication  for  no  sin^  and  were  in 
that  respect  offensive  unto  believing  Jews^  which  by  the  Law 
had  been  better  taught ;  our  proposing  of  another  conjecture 
is  unto  theirs  no  prejudice*. 

[8.]  Some  things  therefore  we  see  there  were^  wherein  the 
Grentiles  were  forbidden  to  be  like  unto  the  Jews  ;  some 
things  wherein  they  were  conmianded  not  to  be  unlike. 
Again,  some  things  also  there  were,  wherein  no  law  of  Ood 
did  let  but  that  they  might  be  either  like  or  unlike^  as  occa* 
sion  should  require.  And  unto  this  purpose  Ijeo  saith^ 
''Apostolical  ordinance  (beloved,)  knowing  that  our  Lord 
''  Jesus  Christ  came  not  into  this  world  to  undo  the  law,  hath 
''  in  such  sort  distinguished  the  mysteries  of  the  Old  Testa- 
''  ment,  that  certain  of  them  it  hath  chosen  out  to  benefit  evan« 
''  gelical  knowledge  withal,  and  for  that  purpose  appointed 
''  that  those  things  which  before  were  Jewish  mig^ht  now  be 
''  Christian  customs.''  The  cause  why  the  Apostles  did  tiius 
conform  the  Christians  as  much  as  might  be  according  to 
the  pattern  of  the  Jews,  was  to  rein  them  in  by  this  mean  the 
more,  and  to  make  them  cleave  the  better. 

[9.]  The  Church  of  Christ  hath  had  in  no  one  things  so  many 
and  so  contrary  occasions  of  dealing  as  about  Judaism  :  some 
having  thought  the  whole  Jewish  Law  wicked  and  damnable 
in  itself ;  some  not  condemning  it  as  the  former  sort  abso- 
lutely, have  notwithstanding  judged  it  either  sooner  neces- 
sary to  be  abrogated,  or  Airther  unlawful  to  be  observed  than 
truth  can  bear :  some  of  scrupulous  simplicity  urging  perpetual 
and  universal  observation  of  the  law  of  Moses  neoeasaryj 

^  I  Cor.  ▼.  I.  "  dilectiasiini,   qtue    Dom.   Jetom 

^  [Selden  in  the  work  above  died  '*  Christum  aid  hoc  venisse  in  famie 

(which  is  throughout  an  elahorate  "  mondom  norera!,  ot  l^^em  Don 

commsntary  on  the  seven  Noachical  ''  solverei  aed  implereC,  ila  Velsrii 

precepts)  approves  this  construction  ''  Tettamenti  decreta  dktinxit,  ut 

of  the  word  wopytia :  thouffh  he  does  **  quasdam  ex  &m  nout  erant  condila 

not  think  that  the  council  of  Jem-  '*  evangelicaB   emdiiioiu    profotmi 

salem  was  referring  to  those  pre-  '*  decerperet,  et  qiuB  dodmn  fneniit 

oepts :  lib.  vii.  c.  la,  p.  845.]  "  consuetadinis  Judaicn  fienal  ob* 

^  Leo  in  Jejun.  Mens.  Sept.  Ser.  **  senrantaB  ChristMai9.*'] 
9.  [vii.  c.  I.  *'Apoftolica  institution 
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as  the  Christian  Jews  at  the  first  in  the  Apostles'  times ;  BocfKiv. 

some  as  heretics^  holding  the  same  no  less  even  after  the  — i 

contnuy  determination  set  down  by  consent  of  the  Church  at 
Jerusalem ;  finally  some  being  herein  resolute  through  mere 
infidelity^  and  with  open  professed  enmity  against  Christy  as 
unbelieving  Jews. 

To  control  slanderers  of  the  Law  and  Prophets^  such  as 
Marcionites  and  Manichees  were^  the  Church  in  her  liturgies 
hath  intermingled  with  readings  out  of  the  New  Testament 
lessons  taken  out  of  the  Law  and  Prophets ;  whereunto  Ter- 
tullian  alluding^  saith  of  the  Church  of  Christ^^  ''  It  inter* 
*'  mingleth  with  evangelical  and  apostolical  writings  the  Law 
'^  and  the  Prophets ;  and  from  thence  it  drinketh  in  that 
''  faith,  which  with  water  it  sealeth,  dotheth  with  the  Spirit, 
*'  nourisheth  with  the  Eucharist,  with  martyrdom  setteth 
"  forward/'  They  would  have  wondiered  in  those  times  to 
hear,  that  any  man  being  not  a  favourer  of  heresy  should 
term  this  by  way  of  disdain,  **  mangling  of  the  GK>spels  and 
''  Epistles?/' 

[lo.]  They  which  honour  the  Law  as  an  image  of  the 
wisdom  of  God  himself,  are  notwithstanding  to  know  that 
the  same  had  an  end  in  Christ.  But  what  ?  Was  the  Law 
so  abolished  with  Christ,  that  after  his  ascension  the  office  of 
Priests  became  immediately  wicked,  and  the  very  name  hate- 
ftd,  as  importing  the  exercise  of  an  imgodly  function^  ?  No, 
as  long  as  the  glory  of  the  Temple  continued,  and  till  the 
time  of  that  final  desolation  was  accomplished,  the  very 
Christian  Jews  did  continue  with  their  sacrifices  and  other 
parts  of  legal  service.  That  very  Law  therefore  which  our 
Saviour  was  to  abolish,  did  not  90  soon  become  imlawful  to  be 

^  TertuU.  de  Pnescript.  adveni.  **  maDgling   of  the    Gospels    and 

Hseret.    [c.  36.     ''  Unum  Deum  "  Episdes  to  have  been   brought 

*'  novit  Creatorem  universitatis,  et  '<  into  the  Church  by  godly  and 

*'  Christum  Jesum  ex  Virgine  Maria  "  learned  men !" 

"  Filium  Dei  Creatoris,  et  camis  ^  t.  C.  lib.  i.  p.  316.     «  Seeing 

"  resurrectionem :    le^^em   et   pro-  "  that  the  office  and  function  St 

"  phetas  cum  evangelicis  et  apcMBto-  "  priests   was    after   our    Saviour 

"  licis  Uteris  miscet,  et  inde  potat  '*  Christ's    ascension   naught   and 

"  fidem :  earn  aqua  signat,  Sancto  "  ungodly ;  the  name  whereby  they 

**  Spiritu  vestit,  eucharistia  pascit,  *'  were  called,  which  did  exercise 

"  martjrrio  exhortatur."]  "  that  ungodly  fiincUon,  cannot  be 

7  T.  C.  lib.  iii.  p.  171.    "  What  "  otherwise  taken  than  in  the  evil 

*'  an  abusing  also  is  it  to  affirm  the  "  part." 
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BOOK  IV.  observed  as  some  imagine ;   nor  was  it  afterwards  unlawinl  so 
ch.»i.ii.  y.^^^  ^j^|,  ^^  ^gjy  jjjyjjg  q£  Altar,  of  Priest,  of  Sacrifice  itself, 

should  be  banished  out  of  the  world.  For  though  God  do 
now  hate  sacrifice,  whether  it  be  heathenish  or  Jewish,  so 
that  we  cannot  have  the  same  things  which  they  had  but  with 
impiety ;  yet  unless  there  be  some  greater  let  than  the  only 
evacuation  of  the  Law  of  Moses,  the  names  themselves  may 
(I  hope)  be  retained  without  sin,  in  respect  of  that  proportion 
which  things  established  by  our  Saviom:  have  unto  them 
which  by  him  are  abrogated.  And  so  throughout  all  the 
writings  of  the  ancient  Fathers  we  see  that  the  words  which 
were  do  continue ;  the  only  difference  is,  that  whereas 
before  they  had  a  literal,  they  now  have  a  metaphorical  use, 
and  are  as  so  many  notes  of  remembrance  unto  us,  that  what 
they  did  signify  in  the  letter  is  accomplished  in  the  truth. 
And  as  no  man  can  deprive  the  Church  of  this  liberty, 
to  use  names  whereunto  the  Law  was  accustomed,  so  neither 
are  we  generally  forbidden  the  use  of  things  which  the  Law 
hath ;  though  it  neither  command  us  any  particular  rite,  as  it 
did  the  Jews  a  number,  and  the  weightiest  which  it  did  com- 
mand them  are  unto  us  in  the  Grospel  prohibited. 

[ii.j  Touching  such  as  through  simplicity  of  error  did 
urge  universal  and  perpetual  observation  of  the  Law  of 
Moses  at  the  first,  we  have  spoken  already.  Against  Jewish 
heretics  and  false  apostles  teaching  afterwards  the  selfsame, 
St.  Paul  in  every  epistle  commonly  either  disputeth  or  giveth 
warning.  Jews  that  were  zealous  for  the  Law,  but  withal 
infidels  in  respect  of  Christianity,  and  to  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  most  spiteful  enemies,  did  while  they  flourished  no 
less  persecute  the  Church  than  heathens.  After  their  estate 
was  overthrown,  they  were  not  that  way  so  much  to  be  feared. 
Howbeit,  because  they  had  their  synagogues  in  every  famous 
city  almost  throughout  the  world,  and  by  that  means  great 
opportunity  to  withdraw  from  the  Christian  faith,  which  to 
do  they  spared  no  labour ;  this  gave  the  church  occasion  to 
make  sundry  laws  against  them.   As  in  the  council  of  Laodicea^ 

•  Cone.  Laod.  Can.  37, 38.  ["Non  **  Non  oportet  a  Judseia  aiyma  ac- 

**  oportet   a   Judseis   vel    hsereticis  *^  eipere,  aut  communicare  impteta- 

**  feriatica  quae  mittuntur  accipere,  ''  tibus  corum."      Cone.  R<^.  11. 

"  neo    cum  eis  dies  agere  feetos.  116.]  T.C.  lib.  i.  p.  13a.  [103.] 
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''  The  festival  presents  which  Jews  or  heretics  used  to  send  book  iv. 
"  must  not  be  received,  nor  holidays  solemnized  in  their  — ' 
'^  company/'  Again,  '^  from  the  Jews  men  ought  not  to  re- 
'^  ceive  their  unleavened,  nor  to  communicate  with  their 
''  impieties/'  Which  council  was  afterwards  indeed  con- 
firmed by  the  sixth  general  council.  But  what  was  the  true 
sense  or  meaning  both  of  the  one  and  the  other?  Were 
Christians  here  forbidden  to  communicate  in  unleavened  bread 
because  the  Jews  did  so  being  enemies  of  the  Church*^? 
He  which  attentively  shall  weigh  the  words  will  suspect,  that 
they  rather  forbid  communion  with  Jews,  than  imitation  of 
them :  much  more,  if  with  these  two  decrees  be  compared  a 
third  in  the  Council  of  Constantinople,  '^  Let  no  man  either 
"  of  the  clergy  or  laity  eat  the  unleavened  of  the  Jews,  nor 
*'  enter  into  any  familiarity  with  them,  nor  send  for  them 
"  in  sickness,  nor  take  physic  at  their  hands,  nor  as  much 
''  as  go  into  the  bath  with  them.  If  any  do  otherwise  being  a 
"  clergyman,  let  him  be  deposed ;  if  being  a  lay  person,  let 
''  excommunication  be  his  punishment".'' 

[i2.]  If  these  canons  were  any  argument,  that  they  which 
made  them  did  utterly  condemn  similitude  between  the 
Christians  and  Jews  in  things  indifferent  appertaining  unto 
religplon,  either  because  the  Jews  were  enemies  unto  the 
Church,  or  else  for  that  their  ceremonies  were  abrogated; 
these  reasons  had  been  as  strong  and  effectual  against  their 
keeping  the  feast  of  Easter  on  the  same  day  the  Jews  kept 
theirs,  and  not  according  to  the  custom  of  the  West  church. 
For  so  they  did  from  the  first  beginning  till  Constantine's 
time.  For  in  these  two  things  the  East  and  West  churches 
did  interchangeably  both  confront  the  Jews  and  concur  with 
them :  the  West  church  using  unleavened  bread,  as  the  Jews 
in  their  passover  did,  but  differing  from  them  in  the  day 
whereon  they  kept  the  feast  of  Easter;  contrariwise  the 
East  church  celebrating  the  feast  of  Easter  on  the  same  day 

^^  T.  C.  lib.iii.p.  176.     ["What  \aU6s  rh  rraph  rwv 'lovdaiW  &(}nid 

"  can  be  in  itselt  more  indifferent  icBUrca,  rj  roiovroit  irpoaoiKtiovaBn, 

*'  than    these    two,   forbidden    the  koi   larptias  nap*  avr&v  Xa^ovcVw, 

"  Christians    for    that    they    were  rj  iv  ^oKavtii^  fravrtkSui  rovron  crvX- 

"  used    of    the    enemies    of    the  XovcV^tf.     Ei   bi  m  rovro  irpofai 

"  Church  !*']  imxf^polri,  €l  fiep  KkrjpiKds  fuy,  KaBai- 

1 1  Cone.  Constantinop.  vi.  cap.  1 1 .  pfia-Bv  tl  dt  XaUh^f  d<f>opiC€<rB»»  xvi. 

[Miydfiff  roy  iv  Itparuc^  ray  pari   rj  618.] 
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BOOK  IT.  with  the  Jews^  but  not  using  the  same  kind  of  bread  which 

'—^  they  did.     Now  if  so  be  the  East  church  in  using  leavened 

bread  had  done  ilP*^,  either  for  that  the  Jews  were  enemies 
to  the  Churchy  or  because  Jewish  ceremonies  were  abrogated; 
how  should  we  think  but  that  Victor  the  bishop  of  Borne 
(whom  all  judicious  men  do  in  that  behalf  disallow)  did 
well  to  be  so  vehement  and  fierce  in  drawing  them  to  the 
like  dissimilitude  for  the  feast  of  Easter  ^9?  Again^  if  the 
West  churches  had  in  either  of  those  two  respects  affected 
dissimilitude  with  the  Jews  in  the  feast  of  Easter,  what 
reason  had  they  to  draw  the  Eastern  church  herein  imto  them, 
which  reason  did  not  enforce  them  to  frame  themselves  unto 
it  in  the  ceremony  of  leavened  bread?  Difference  in  rites 
should  breed  no  controversy  between  one  church  and  another; 
but  if  controversy  be  once  bred,  it  must  be  ended.  The 
feast  of  Easter  being  therefore  litigious  in  the  days  of  Con- 
stantino, who  honoured  of  all  other  churches  most  the  church 
of  Rome,  which  church  was  the  mother  from  whose  breasts 
he  had  drawn  that  food  which  gave  him  nourishment  to 
eternal  life ;  sith  agreement  was  necessary,  and  yet  impossible 
unless  the  one  part  were  yielded  unto ;  his  desire  was  that  of 
the  two  the  Eastern  church  should  rather  yield.  And  to  this 
end  he  useth  sundry  persuasive  speeches. 

When  Stephen  the  Bishop  of  Bome  going  about  to  shew 
what  the  Catholic  Church  should  do,  had  alleged  what  the 
heretics  themselves  did,  namely,  that  they  received  such  as 
came  unto  them,  and  offered  not  to  baptize  them  anew; 
St.  Cyprian  being  of  a  contraiy  mind  to  him  about  the  matter 
at  that  time  in  question,  which  was, ''  Whether  heretics  oon- 
^'  verted  ought  to  be  rebaptized,  yea  or  no  V  answered  the 
allegation  of  Pope  Stephen  with  exceeding  gp^at  stomach, 
saying,  '^  To  this  degree  of  wretchedness  the  church  of  God 
"  and  Spouse  of  Christ  is  now  come,  that  her  ways  she  frameth 
''  to  the  example  of  heretics ;  that  to  celebrate  the  Sacraments 
^'  which  heavenly  instruction  hath  delivered,  light  itself  doth 

1^  [So  it  stands  in  the  original  Mr.  Hanbury.    The  correction  ap- 

edition,  p.  194.     But   it   is    most  pears  to  have  been  Spenser's:  at 

likelj  an  oversight,  the  sense  re-  least  it  occurs  in  the  reprint  of  his 

quiring  '*  not  done  ill,"  or  "  done  edition,  1622.] 
"  well :"  which  reading  has  been        ^^  [Euseb.  v.  24.] 
followed  by  all  the  editors  except 
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"  borrow  from  darkness,  and  Christians  do  that  which  An-  book  nr. 

Cb.  ifl.i. 

"  tichrists  do  >^''  


Now  albeit  Constantine  have  done  that  to  further  a  better 
cause^  which  Cyprian  did  to  countenance  a  worse,  namely 
the  rebaptization  of  heretics,  and  have  taken  advantage  at  the 
odiousness  of  the  Jews,  as  Cjrprian  of  heretics,  because  the 
Eastern  church  kept  their  feast  of  Easter  always  the  four- 
teenth day  of  the  month,  as  the  Jews  did,  what  day  of  the 
week  soever  it  fell]  or  howsoever  Constantine  did  take 
occasion  in  the  handling  of  that  cause  to  say,  '^  It  is  unworthy 
''  to  have  any  thing  common  with  that  spiteful  nation  of  the 
*'  Jews*^-/'  shall  every  motive  argument  used  in  such  kind 
of  conferences  be  made  a  rule  for  othen^  still  to  conclude  the 
like  by,  concerning  all  things  of  like  nature,  when  as  probable 
inducements  may  lead  them  to  the  contrary  ?  Let  both  this 
and  other  allegations  suitable  unto  it  cease  to  bark  any  longer 
idly  against  that  truth,  the  course  and  passage  whereof  it  is 
not  in  them  to  hinder. 

XII.  But  the  weightiest  exception,  and  of  all  the  most  Their  ex- 
worthy  to  be  respected,  is  against  such  kind  of  ceremonies,  ^^il^ 
as  have  been  so  grossly  and  shamefully  abused  in  the  church  wioh  oere- 
of  Rome,  that  where  they  remain  they  are  scandalous,  yea,  have  been 

1^  Cypr.  ad  Pomp.  cont.  Stephan.  cap.  i8.  "  Quid  prtestabilius,  quidve 

[Ep.  74.  §  2.     "  Ad    hoc    enim  "  augustius  esse  poterat,  quam  ut 

"  malorum    devoluta    est  Ecclesia  *'  hoc  festum,  per  quod  spem  im- 

**  Dei  et  sponsa  Christi,  ut  hsere-  '*  mortalitatis  nobis  ostentatam  ha- 

**  ticorum  exempla  sectetur,  ut  ad  "  bemus,  uno  modo  et  ratione  apud 

«  celebranda    sacrameDta    coelestis  "  omnes  inteffre  sincereque  obser- 

"  disciplinae  lux  de  tenebris  xnu-  **  varetur  ?    Ac    primum    omnium 

''  tuetur,  et  id  faciant  Christiani,  "  indignum    plane    videbatur,    ut 

*•  quod  Antichristi  faciunt."J  "  ritum  et  consuetudinem  imitantes 

f^  Socrat.  Ecclesiast.  Hist.  lib.  v.  *'  Judseorum    (qui,   quoniam    suas 

c.  22.    "  Plerique  in  Asia  minore  "  ipsorum  man  us  immani    scelere 

*'  antiquitus  14  die  mensis,  nulla  **  polluerunt,  merito,  ut    scelestos 

"  ratione  diei  Sabbati  habita,  hoc  "  decet,  cseco  animorum  errore  te- 

"  festum  observarunt.    Quod  dum  "  nentur  irretiti)  istud  festum  sano- 

"  faciebant,  cum  aliis,  qui  aliam  ra*  "  tissimum   ageremus.    In    nostra 

**  tionem  in  eodem   festo  agendo  "  enim  situm  est  potestate,  ut,  illo- 

**  sequebantur,  usque  eo  nequaquam  **  rum  more  rejecto,  veriore  ac  magis 

**  dissenserun^  quoad  Victor  epi-  *'  sincero   instituto  (quod    quidem 

"  Scopus  Romanus,  supra  modum  "  usque  a  prima  passionis  die  hac- 

"  iracundia  inflammatus,  omnes  in  "  t^nus    recoluimus)    hujus    festi 

**  Asia  qui  erant  rc(r(rapff0-Kmdf mi-  '*  celebrationem  ad  posterorum  se- 

**  Tfjrai  appellati  excommunicaverit.  **  culorum  memoriam  propagemus. 

'*  Ob  quoQ  factum  Irensusepiscopus  "  Nihil  igitur  sit  nobis  cum  Judse- 

**  Luffduni   in  Victorem   per   epi-  "  orum  turba»  omnium  odiosa  max- 

**  stoiam    graviter    invectus    est."  **  ime." 
Euseb.  de  Vita  Ck>n8tant.  lib.  iii. 
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nooK  IT.  they  cannot  choose  but  be  stumblingblocks  and  grievous  causes 
of  offence.     Concerning  this  point  therefore  we  are  first  to 


the  otmnh  note,  what  properly  it  is  to  be  scandalous  or  offensive  ;  seeoDdlj, 
of  Rome,  what  kind  of  ceremonies  are  such;  and  thirdly,  when  they 
said  Id  that  are  necessarily  for  remedy  thereof  to  be  taken  away,  and 
ly^^    when  not. 

loiw.  [a.]  The  common  conceit  of  the  vulg^  sort  is,  whensoever 

they  see  any  thing  which  they  mislike  and  are  angry  at,  to 
think  that  every  such  thing  is  scandalous,  and  that  themselves 
in  this  case  are  the  men  concerning  whom  our  Saviour  spake 
in  so  fearful  manner,  saying,  ^'  whosoever  shall  scandalize  or 
'^  offend  any  one  of  these  little  ones  which  believe  in  me''^^ 
(that  is,  as  they  construe  it,  whosoever  shall  anger  the  meanest 
and  simplest  artisan  which  carrieth  a  good  mind,  by  not 
removing  out  of  the  Church  such  rites  and  ceremonies  as 
displease  him),  "better  he  were  drowned  in  the  bottom  of  the 
"  sea."  But  hard  were  the  case  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
if  this  were  to  scandalize.  Men  are  scandalized  when  they 
are  moved,  led,  and  provoked  unto  sin.  At  good  things  evil 
men  may  take  occasion  to  do  evil ;  and  so  Christ  himself  was 
a  rock  of  offence  in  Israel* 7^  they  taking  occasion  at  his  poor 
estate  and  at  the  ignominy  of  his  cross,  to  think  him  unworthy 
the  name  of  that  great  and  glorious  Messias,  whom  the 
Prophets  describe  in  such  ample  and  stately  terms.  But  that 
which  we  therefore  term  offensive  because  it  inviteth  men  to 
offend,  and  by  a  dumb  kind  of  provocation  encourageth,  moveth, 
or  any  way  leadeth  unto  sin,  must  of  necessity  be  acknowledged 
actively  scandalous. 

Now  some  things  are  so  even  by  their  very  essence  and 
nature,  so  that  wheresoever  they  are  found  they  are  not  neither 
can  be  without  this  force  of  provocation  unto  evil ;  of  which 
kind  all  examples  of  sin  and  wickedness  are.  Thus  David  was 
scandalous  in  that  bloody  act  whereby  he  caused  the  enemies 
of  God  to  be  blasphemous^® :  thus  the  whole  state  of  Israel 
scandalous,  when  their  public  disorders  caused  the  name  of  Grod 
to  be  ill-spoken  of  amongst  the  nations  i^.  It  is  of  this  kind  that 

i^  Matt,  xviii.  6.  "  Scandalam,  nisi  fallor.  non  bone 

1^  I  Pet.  ii.  8.  *'  rei  sed  malae  exemplum  est,  edi- 

'^  a  Sam.xii.  14.  "  ficans    ad    delictum.     Bon«  ret 

1^  Rom.  ii.  24 ;   Ezek.  xxxvi.  30;  '*  neminem  scandaliEant,  nisi  malam 

Tertull.  lib.  de  Virgin.  Veland.  [c.  iii.  "  mcntem."] 
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Tertullian  meaneth :  '^  Offence  or  scandal,  if  I  be  not  deceived  book  iv. 

Ch.  sU.5* 

"  (saith  he),  is,  when  the  example  not  of  a  good  but  of  an  evil  

"  thing  doth  set  men  forward  unto  sin.  Gt>od  things  can 
"  scandalize  none  save  only  evil  minds  :*'  good  things  have 
no  scandalizing  nature  in  them. 

[3.]  Yet  that  which  is  of  its  own  nature  either  good  or  at 
least  not  evil,  may  by  some  accident  become  scandalous  at 
certain  times  and  in  certain  places  and  to  certain  men ;  the 
open  use  thereof  nevertheless  being  otherwise  without  danger. 
The  very  nature  of  some  rites  and  ceremonies  therefore  is 
scandalous,  as  it  was  in  a  number  of  those  which  the  Mani- 
chees  did  use,  and  is  in  all  such  as  the  law  of  God  doth  forbid. 
Some  are  offensive  only  through  the  agreement  of  men  to  use 
them  unto  evil,  and  not  else ;  as  the  most  of  those  things  in- 
different which  the  heathens  did  to  the  service  of  their  false 
gods,  which  another,  in  heart  condemning  their  idolatry,  could 
not  do  with  them  in  show  and  token  of  approbation  without 
being  guilty  of  scandal  given.  Ceremonies  of  this  kind  are 
either  devised  at  the  first  unto  evil,  as  the  Eunomian  heretics 
in  dishonotu*  of  the  blessed  Trinity  brought  in  the  laying  on 
of  water  but  once  -^,  to  cross  the  custom  of  the  church  which 
in  baptism  did  it  thrice  ,*  or  else  having  had  a  profitable  use 
they  are  afterwards  interpreted  and  wrested  to  the  contrary, 
as  those  heretics  which  held  the  Trinity  to  be  three  distinct 
not  persons  but  natures,  abused  the  ceremony  of  three  times 
laying  on  water  in  baptism  unto  the  strengthening  of  their 
heresy ^^  The  element  of  water  is  in  baptism  necessary; 
once  to  lay  it  on  or  twice  is  indifferent.  For  which  cause 
Ghregory  making  mention  thereof  saith^^,  '*  To  dive  an  infant 

^  [Sozom.  vi.  26.  <l)aar\  dc  riyts,  ^  Epist.  ad  Leandrum  Hisp.  [lib. 

iTDwroy    TovTov  EMfuov    rciXfirjaai  i.  ep.  43,     **  De  trina  vero  mersione 

ti(niyfi<ra<r6ai,  tv  fiiif  xaradvo-ct  xp^-  '*  baptismatis  nil  responderi  veriua 

pu  ariTtXtlv  T^y  6tiav  Qaimaip,  teal  **  potest  quam  ipsi  sensistiB :  quia  in 

irapaxapa^M  rrfv  dir6  r»y  *A7roaT($X«y  "  una  fide  nihil  officit  ecclesise  con- 

€ltrfTivv¥€vvafn<fivKarroiuvri9W€Lpd'  "  suetudo    diversa.       N08    autem 

do(riy.1  **  quod  tertio  mergimus,  triduanse 

^1  [Concil.    Tolet.  iv.    Can.  6,  "  sepultune  sacramenta  signamua, 

t.  V.  p.  1706.    "  Propter  vitandum  "  ut  dum  tertio  infans  ab  a^uiaedu- 

"  schismatiB  scandalum,  vel  hsere-  "  citur,  resurrectio  triduani  tempo- 

"  tici  dogniatis  usum,  simplam  te-  "  ris  ezprimatur.  Quod  si  quis  forte 

"  neamus  baptismi  mersionem;  ne  "  etiam  pro  summseTrinitatis  vene- 

"  videantur  apud   nos,   qui  tertio  *'  ratione  aestimet  fieri,  neque    ad 

**  mergunt,  hsereticorum  approbare  "  hoc  ali(]uid  obsistit,  baptisandum 

"  assertionem    dum    sequuntur  et  "  semel   m   aquis   mergere :    quia 

'*  morem."]  "  dum  in  tribus  subsi^entiis  una 

HOOKER,  VOL.  I.  H  h  - 


466  Our  Riles  not  scandalous  per  se^  nor  at  first, 

BOOK  IV.  ''  either  thrice  or  but  once  in  baptism^  can  be  no  way  a  thing 

—  ''  reprovable ;  seeing  that  both  in  three  times  washing  the 

"  Trinity  of  persons,  and  in  one  the  Uniiy  of  the  Gk>dhead  may 
'^  be  si^iified/^  So  that  of  these  two  ceremonies  neither  being 
hurtfiil  in  itself,  both  may  serve  unto  good  purpose  ;  yet  one 
was  devised,  and  the  other  converted,  unto  evil. 

[4.]  Now  whereas  in  the  church  of  Rome  certain  ceremo- 
nies are  said  to  have  been  shamefolly  abused  unto  evil,  as  the 
ceremony  of  crossing  at  baptism,  of  kneeling  at  the  eucharist, 
of  using  wafer-cakes,  and  such  like ;  the  question  is,  whe- 
ther for  remedy  of  that  evil  wherein  such  ceremonies  have 
been  scandalous,  and  perhaps  may  be  stiU  unto  some  even 
amongst  ourselves,  whom  the  presence  and  sight  of  them  may 
confirm  in  that  former  error  whereto  they  served  in  times  past, 
they  are  of  necessity  to  be  removed.  Are  these,  or  any  other 
ceremonies  we  have  common  with  the  church  of  Borne,  scan- 
dalous and  wicked  in  their  very  nature  ?  This  no  man  object- 
eth.  Are  any  such  as  have  been  polluted  from  their  very 
birth,  and  instituted  even  at  the  first  unto  that  thing  which  is 
evil  ?  That  which  hath  been  ordained  impiously  at  the  first, 
may  wear  out  that  impiety  in  tract  of  time ;  and  then  what 
doth  let  but  that  the  use  thereof  may  stand  without  ofifence  ? 
The  names  of  our  months  and  of  our  days  we  are  not  ignorant 
from  whence  they  came,  and  with  what  dishonour  unto  God 
they  are  said  to  have  been  devised  at  the  first^^.  What  could 
be  spoken  against  any  thing  more  efiectual  to  stir  hatred,  than 
that  which  sometime  the  ancient  Fathers  in  this  case  speak  ? 
Yet  those  very  names  are  at  this  day  in  use  throughout  Christ- 


^  substantia  est,  reprehensibile  esse  ''  men  imponerent."    Beda  de  Ra- 

^'nuUatenus  potest,  infantem  in  bap-  tion.  Temp.  cap.  4.  [6.]     '' Octa- 

**  tismate  vel  ter  vel  semel  mergere :  "  vus  dies  idem  primus  est,  ad  quern 

''  quando  et  in  tribus  mersionibus  "  reditur,  indecjue  [/.  eoque]  rursus 

''  personarum  Trinitas,  et  in  una  po-  "  hebdomada  inchoatur  [/.  semper 

*'  test  dlvinitatis  singularitas  desig-  '*  orditur.]     His  nomina  a  planeus 

"  nari."  II.  5^.]  «  Gentilitas  indidit,  habere  se  cre- 

^  [Euseb.  Emis.]     Hom.  xi.  de  "  dens  a  Sole  spiritum,  a  Luna  cor- 

Pascb.  [p.  566.  par.  1. 1  v.  Biblioth.  "  pus,  a  Marte  sanguinem,  a  Merca- 

Patr.  Colon.]  "  Idololatriae  consue-  "  rio  ingenium  et  linguam,  a  Jo?e 

"  tudo  in  tantum  homines  occaeca-  "  temperantiam,  a  Venere  volupta* 

"  verat,    ut    Solis,    Lunae,    Martis  "  tem,  a  Satumo  tarditatem."  Isid. 

•*  atque    Mercurii,    Jovis,  Veneris,  Hist.  lib.  v.  Etymol.  cap.  30.  [p. 

''  Satumi,  et  diversis  elementorum  938,  ed.  Gothofred.]    "  Dies  dicti  a 

"  ac  dasmonum  appellationibus  dies  "  diis,  quorum  nomma  Romani  oui- 

"  vocitarent,  et  luci  tenebrarum  no-  "  busdam  sideribus  sacravemnt/' 


None  really  offended  by  our  Ceremonies.  4C7 

endom  without  hurt  or  scandal  to  any.     Clear  and  manifest  book  iv. 

it  is,  that  things  devised  by  heretics,  yea,  devised  of  a  very  — '■ -■ 

heretical  purpose  even  against  religion,  and  at  their  first  de- 
vising worthy  to  have  been  withstood,  may  in  time  grow  meet 
to  be  kept;  as  that  custom,  the  inventors  whereof  were  the 
Eunomian  heretics.  So  that  customs  once  established  and 
confirmed  by  long  use,  being  presently  without  harm,  are  not 
in  regard  of  their  corrupt  original  to  be  held  scandalous. 

[5.]  But  concerning  those  our  ceremonies  which  they  reckon 
for  most  popish,  they  are  not  able  to  avouch,  that  any  of  them 
was  otherwise  instituted  than  unto  good,  yea,  so  used  at  the 
first.  It  followeth  then  that  they  all  are  such,  as  having 
served  to  good  pui*pose,  were  afterwards  converted  unto  the 
contrary.  And  sith  it  is  not  so  much  as  objected  against  us, 
that  we  retain  together  with  them  the  evil  wherewith  they 
have  been  infected  in  the  church  of  Rome,  I  would  demand 
who  they  are  whom  we  scandalize,  by  using  harmless  things 
imto  that  good  end  for  which  they  were  first  instituted. 
Amongst  ourselves  that  agree  in  the  approbation  of  this  kind 
of  good  use,  no  man  will  say  that  one  of  us  is  offensive  and 
scandalous  unto  another.  As  for  the  favourers  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  they  know  how  far  we  herein  differ  and  dissent  from 
them;  which  thing  neither  we  conceal,  and  they  by  their 
public  writings  also  profess  daily  how  much  it  grieveth  them ; 
80  that  of  them  there  will  not  many  rise  up  against  us,  as 
witnesses  unto  the  indictment  of  scandal,  whereby  we  might 
be  condemned  and  cast,  as  having  strengthened  them  in  that 
evil  wherewith  they  pollute  themselves  in  the  use  of  the  same 
ceremonies.  And  concerning  such  as  withstand  the  church 
of  England  herein,  and  hate  it  because  it  doth  not  sufficiently 
seem  to  hate  Rome ;  they  (I  hope)  are  far  enough  from  being 
by  this  mean  drawn  to  any  kind  of  popish  error.  The  multi- 
tude therefore  of  them,  unto  whom  we  are  scandalous  through 
the  use  of  abused  ceremonies,  is  not  so  apparent,  that  it  can 
justly  be  said  in  general  of  any  one  sort  of  men  or  other,  we 
cause  them  to  offend.  If  it  be  so,  that  now  or  then  some  few 
are  espied,  who,  having  been  accustomed  heretofore  to  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  Rome,  are  not  so  scoured 
of  their  former  rust  as  to  forsake  their  ancient  persuasion 
which  they  have  had,  howsoever  they  frame  thenMelves  to 

u  h  2 
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468  Difference  between  St.  Paul's  Case  and  ours : 

BOOK  TV.  outward  obedience  of  laws  and  orders :  because  such  may  mis- 

construe  the  meaning  of  our  ceremonies^  and  so  take  them  as 

though  they  were  in  every  sort  the  same  they  have  been,  shall 
this  be  thought  a  reason  sufficient  whereon  to  conclude  that 
some  law  must  necessarily  be  made  to  abolish  all  such  cere- 
monies? 

[6.]  They  answer,  that  there  is  no  law  of  Grod  which  doth 
bind  us  to  retain  them.  And  St.  Paul's  rule  is,  that  in  those 
things  from  which  without  hurt  .we  may  lawfully  abstain,  we 
should  frame  the  usage  of  our  liberty  with  regard  to  the 
weakness  and  imbecility  of  oiur  brethren.  Wherefore  imto 
them  which  stood  upon  their  own  defence  saying,  "  All  things 
are  lawful  unto  me  j^'  he  replieth,  ''  but  all  things  are  not 
expedient^^''  in  regard  of  others.  ''  All  things  are  clean,  all 
"  meats  are  lawfril ;  but  evil  unto  that  man  that  eateth 
'^  offensively.  If  for  thy  meat's  sake  thy  brother  be  grieved, 
"  thou  walkest  no  longer  according  to  charity.  Destroy  not 
'^  him  with  thy  meat  for  whom  Christ  died.  Dissolve  not  for 
''  food's  sake  the  work  of  God*^*.  We  that  are  strong  must 
''  bear  the  imbecility  of  the  impotent,  and  not  please  our- 
''  selves^^."  It  was  a  weakness  in  the  Christian  Jews,  and 
a  maim  of  judgment  in  them,  that  they  thought  the  Gentiles 
polluted  by  the  eating  of  those  meats  which  themselves  were 
afraid  to  touch  for  fear  of  transgressing  the  law  of  Moses ; 
yea,  hereat  their  hearts  did  so  much  rise,  that  the  Apostle  had 
just  cause  to  fear,  lest  they  would  rather  forsake  Christianity 
than  endure  any  fellowship  with  such  as  made  no  conscienoe 
of  that  which  was  unto  them  abominable.  And  for  this  cause 
mention  is  made  of  destrojdng  the  weak  by  meats,  and  of 
dissolving  the  work  of  God^^,  which  was  his  Church,  a  part 
of  the  living  stones  whereof  were  believing  Jews.  Now 
those  weak  brethren  before-mentioned  are  said  to  be  as  the 
Jews  were,  and  our  ceremonies  which  have  been  abused  in 
the  church  of  Home  to  be  as  the  scandalous  meats,  from 
which  the  Gentiles  are  exhorted  to  abstain  i^  the  presence  of 
Jews,  for  fear  of  averting  them  from  Christian  faith.  There- 
fore, as  charity  did  bind  them  to  refrain  J'rom  that  for  their 
brethren's  sake,  which  otherwise  was  lawful  enough  for  them ; 

28  I  Cor.  vi.  13.  »  [Rom.  xv.  i.] 

^  [Rom.  adv.  20, 15,  ao.]  36  Rom.  xiv  j  xv.  i. 
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80  it  bindeth  us  for  our  brethren's  sake  likewise  to  abolish  book  iv. 

•  Ch.  zii.7. 

such   ceremonies^  although  we   might  lawfully  else  retain 

them. 

[7.]  But  between  these  two  cases  there  are  great  odds. 
For  neither  are  oiu*  weak  brethren  as  the  Jews,  nor  the 
ceremonies  which  we  use  as  the  meats  which  the  Gentiles 
used.  The  Jews  were  known  to  be  generally  weak  in  that 
respect ;  whereas  contrariwise  the  imbecility  of  ours  is  not 
common  unto  so  many,  that  we  can  take  any  such  certain 
notice  of  them.  It  is  a  chance  if  here  and  there  some  one 
be  found;  and  therefore  seeing  we  may  presume  men  com- 
monly otherwise,  there  is  no  necessity  that  our  practice  should 
frame  itself  by  that  which  the  Apostle  doth  prescribe  to  the 
Ghentiles. 

Again,  their  use  of  meats  was  not  like  unto  our  of  ceremo- 
nies,  that  being  a  matter  of  private  action  in  common  life, 
where  every  man  was  free  to  order  that  which  himself  did ; 
but  this  a  public  constitution  for  the  ordering  of  the  Church  : 
and  we  are  not  to  look  that  the  Church  should  change  her 
public  laws  and  ordinances,  made  according  to  that  which  is 
judged  ordinarily  and  commonly  fittest  for  the  whole,  although 
it  chance  that  for  some  particular  men  the  same  be  found 
inconvenient^^ ;  especially  when  there  may  be  other  remedy 
also  against  the  sores  of  particular  inconveniences.  In  this 
case  therefore  where  any  private  harm  doth  grow,  we  are  not 
to  reject  instruction,  as  being  an  unmeet  plaister  to  apply 
unto  it ;  neither  can  we  say,  that  he  which  appointeth  teachers 
for  physicians  in  this  kind  of  evil,  is  '^  As  if  a  man  would  set 
''  one  to  watch  a  child  all  day  long  lest  he  should  hurt  him- 
''  self  with  a  knife ;  whereas  by  taking  away  the  knife  from 
''  him,  the  danger  is  avoided,  and  the  service  of  the  man 
''  better  employed^^.^'  For  a  knife  may  be  taken  away  from 
a  child,  without  depriving  them  of  the  benefit  thereof  which 
have  years  and  discretion  to  use  it.  But  the  ceremonies 
which  children  do  abuse  if  we  remove  quite  and  clean,  as  it  is 
by  some  required  that  we  should,  then  are  they  not  taken 
from  children  only,  but  from  others  also ;  which  is  as  though 

^  Vide  Harmenou.  [Harmenopuli    Birai  ro  ana^  fi  ro  h\s  ytvofuvop,  p. 
Promptuarium  Juris.]  lib.  i.  tit.  i.     20.  ed.  Gothofr.] 
aect.  38.  [napafiaivovat  yap  oi  vopo-         '^  T.  C.  lib.  iii.  p.  178.  [156.] 


470  Scandal  may  be  corrected  ly  preaching. 

BOOK  IV.  because  children  may  perhaps  hurt  themselves  with  knives, 

'—  we  should  conclude,  that  therefore  the  use  of  knives  is  to  be 

taken  quite  and  clean  even  from  men  also. 

[8.]  Those  particular  ceremonies,  which  they  pretend  to  be 
so  scandalous,  we  shall  in  the  next  Book  have  occasion  more 
thoroughly  to  sift,  where  other  things  also  traduced  in  the 
public  duties  of  the  Church  whereunto  each  of  these  ap- 
pertaineth,  are  together  with  these  to  be  touched,  and  such 
reasons  to  be  examined  as  have  at  any  time  been  brought 
either  against  the  one  or  the  other.  In  the  meanwhile 
against  the  conveniency  of  curing  such  evils  by  instructioD, 
strange  it  is  that  they  should  object  the  multitude  of  other 
necessary  matters,  wherein  preachers  may  better  bestow 
their  time,  than  in  giving  men  warning  not  to  abuse  cere- 
monies^^ :  a  wonder  it  is,  that  they  should  object  this, 
which  have  so  many  years  together  troubled  the  Church 
with  quarrels  concerning  these  things,  and  are  even  to  this 
very  hour  so  earnest  in  them,  that  if  they  write  or  speak 
publicly  but  five  words,  one  of  them  is  lightly  about  the 
dangerous  estate  of  the  church  of  England  in  respect  of  abused 
ceremonies.  How  much  happier  had  it  been  for  this  whole 
Chiurch,  if  they  which  have  raised  contention  therein  about 
the  abuse  of  rites  and  ceremonies,  had  considered  in  due  time 
that  there  is  indeed  store  of  matters  fitter  and  better  a  great 
deal  for  teachers  to  spend  time  and  labour  in  I  It  is  through 
their  importunate  and  vehement  asseverations,  more  than 
through  any  such  experience  which  we  have  had  of  our  own, 
that  we  are  forced  to  think  it  possible  for  one  or  other  noi^ 
and  then,  at  leastwise  in  the  prime  of  the  reformation  of  our 
church,  to  have  stumbled  at  some  kind  of  ceremony :  wherein 
forasmuch  as  we  are  contented  to  take  this  upon  their  credit, 
and  to  think  it  may  be ;  sith  also  they  Airther  pretend  the 
same  to  be  so  dangerous  a  snare  to  their  souls  that  are  at  any 

^  T.  C.  lib.  ill.  p.  177.     "  It  is  are,  "A  counseU  not  so  conveiuait, 

"  not  60  convenient  that  the  minis-  "  that  the  ministers  and  pastors, 

"  ter,  having  so    man^  necessary  ''  which  have  so  msjiy  necessary 

**  points    to    bestow  his   time   in,  *'  points  to  bestow  tfaebr  time  on, 

"should  be  driven  to  spend  it  in  "and  to  inform  the  pecmle  of,  should 

"  giving  warning  of  not  abusing  "  be  driven  to  cut  off  their  time 

"  them,  of  which  (although  they  "  appointed  thereto,  to  teach  them 

"  were  used  to  the  best)  there  is  "  not  to  abuse  these  things,  which 

"  no  profit.''    [See  also  i.  56,  ap.  "  if  they  use  never  so  well,  they  can 

Whitg.  Defence,  277.    The  words  "  gain  nothing."] 


Whether  we  should  defer  to  Foreign  Churches.         471 
time  taken  therein :   they  must  ffive  our  teachers  leave  for  book  it. 

,  ,  Ch.zULi. 

the  saving  of  those  souls  (be  they  never  so  few)  to  intermingle 

sometime  with  other  more  necessary  things  admonition  con- 
cerning these  not  unnecessary.  Wherein  they  should  in  rea- 
son more  easily  yield  this  leave^  considering  that  hereunto  we 
shall  not  need  to  use  the  hundredth  part  of  that  time^  which 
themselves  think  very  needftd  to  bestow  in  making  most 
bitter  invectives  against  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church. 

XIII.  But  to  come  to  the  last  point  of  all;    the  church  Onroera- 
of  England  is  g^evously  charged  with  forgetftilness  of  her  ^^^  **' 
duty,  which  duty  had  been  to  frame  herself  unto  the  pattern  Hgwnet,  for 
of  their  example  that  went  before  her  in  the  work  of  re-  ohurchei 
formation,     ^opor  ''  as  the  churches  of  Christ  ought  to  be  f^™®^ 
"  most  unlike  the  sjmagogue  of  Antichrist  in  their  indifferent  have  cast 
"  ceremonies ;  so  they  ought  to  be  most  like  one  unto  another,  Sk^^** 
"  and  for  preservation  of  unity  to  have  as  much  as  possible  whidi'we 
'^  may  be  all  the  same  ceremonies.     And  therefore  St.  Paul,  Jj^^JJ^ 
"  to  establish  this  order  in  the  church  of  Corinth,  that  they  their  ex- 
'^  dhould  make  their  gatherings  for  the  poor  upon  the  first  Jhe^oon- 
'^  day  of  the  sabbath,  (which  is  our  Sunday,)  allegeth  this  trwydore- 
"  for  a  reason^!.  That  he  had  so  ordained  in  other  churches.^' 
Again,  '^  As  children  of  one  father  and  servants  of  one  family, 
''  so  all  churches  should  not  only  have  one  diet  in  that  they 
''  have  one  word,  but  also  wear  as  it  were  one  livery  in  using 
''  the  same  ceremonies.''     Thirdly,  ''  This  rule  did  the  great 
*'  council  of  Nice   foUow^^^  when   it   ordained,  that  where 
''  certain  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost  did  pray  kneeling,  they 
''  should  pray  standing :  the  reason  whereof  is  added,  which 
''  is,   that   one    custom   ought  to   be  kept  throughout   all 
''  churches.     It  is  true  that  the  diversity  of  ceremonies  ought 
''  not  to  cause  the  churches  to  dissent  one  with  another ;  but 
'^  yet  it  maketh  most  to  the  avoiding  of  dissension,  that  there 
'*  be  amongst  them  an  unity  not  only  in  doctrine,  but  also  in 
*'  ceremonies.     And  therefore  our  form  of  service  is  to  be 
*'  amended,  not  only  for  that  it  cometh  too  near  that  of  the 
^^  Papists,  but  also  because  it  is  so  different  from  that  of  the 

*>  T.  C.  lib.  i.  p.  133.  [104.]  on  Sundays,  or  for  fifty  days  after 

'i  I  Cor.  xyi.  i.  Easter  on  any  day,  ana  not  at  the 

33  Can.  30.     The  canon  of  that  feast  of  Pentecost  only.    [ii.  302« 

council  which  is  here  cited  doth  336 ;  iv.  450.] 

provide  against  kneeling  at  prayer 
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BOOK  IV.  *'  reformed  churclies^^/^      Being  asked ^*  to  what  clmrches 

^  ours  should  oonform  itself,  and  why  other  reformed  chorches 

should  not  as  well  frame  themselves  to  ours ;  their  answer  is, 
f^  that  if  there  be  any  ceremonies  which  we  have  better  than 
''  others,  they  ought  to  frame  themselves  to  us ;  if  they  have 
"  better  than  we,  then  we  ought  to  frame  ourselves  to  them; 
"  if  the  ceremonies  be  alike  commodious,  the  later  churches 
''  should  conform  themselves  to  the  first,  as  the  younger 
"  daughter  to  the  elder.  For  as  St.  Paul  in  the  members, 
"  where  all  other  things  are  equal,  noteth  it  for  a  mark  of 
"  honour  above  the  rest,  that  one  is  called  before  another  to 
"  the  Gt>spel3^  j  so  is  it  for  the  same  cause  amongst  the 
''  churches.  And  in  this  respect  he  pincheth  the  Corinths^, 
"  that  not  being  the  first  which  received  the  Gt>spel,  yet  they 
''  would  have  their  several  manners  from  other  churches. 
"  Moreover,  where  the  ceremonies  are  alike  conmiodioos, 
'^  the  fewer  ought  to  conform  themselves  unto  the  more. 
''  Forasmuch  therefore  as  all  the  churches'^  (so  far  as  they 
know  which  plead  after  this  manner)  "  of  our  confession  in 
''  doctrine  agree  in  the  abrogation  of  divers  things  which  we 
"  retain,  our  church  ought  either  to  shew  that  they  have 
''  done  evil,  or  else  she  is  found  to  be  in  fault  that  doth  not 
''  conform  herself  in  that,  which  she  cannot  deny  to  be  well 
''  abrogated37/^ 

[2.]  In  this  axiom,  that  preservation  of  peace  and  unity 
amongst  Christian  churches  should  be  by  all  good  means 
procured,  we  join  most  willingly  and  gladly  with  them. 
Neither  deny  we  but  that  to  the  avoiding  of  dissension  it 
availeth  much  that  there  be  amongst  them  an  unity  as  well 
in  ceremonies  as  in  doctrine.  The  only  doubt  is  about  the 
manner  of  their  unity ;  how  far  q)iurches  are  bound  to  be 
uniform  in  their  ceremonies,  and  what  way  they  ought  to  take 
for  that  purpose. 

[3.]  Touching  the  one,  the  rule  which  they  have  set  down 
is,  that  in  ceremonies  indifferent,  all  churches  ought  to  be 
one  of  them  unto  another  as  like  as  possibly  ^^  they  may 
be.     Which  possibly  we  cannot  otherwise  construe^  than  that 

«  T.  C.  lib.  i.  p.  182, 183.  «•  I  Cor.  xiv.  36. 

M  [By  Whitgih,  Def.  481 .]  ^  [T.  C.  iii.  18^.] 

•*  Rom.  xvi.  5, 7.  «  [T.  C.  i.  104 J 
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it  doth  require  them  to  be  even  as  like  as  they  may  be  book  iv. 

without  breaking  any  positive  ordinance  of  God.     For  the 

ceremonies  whereof  we  speak^  being  matter  of  positive  law, 
they  are  indifferent^  if  God  have  neither  himself  commanded 
nor  forbidden  them^  but  lefb  them  unto  the  Church's  dis- 
cretion. So  that  if  as  great  uniformity  be  required  as  is 
possible  in  these  things;  seeing  that  the  law  of  God  for- 
biddeth  not  any  one  of  them^  it  followeth  that  from  the 
greatest  unto  the  least  they  must  be  in  every  Christian 
church  the  same^  except  mere  impossibility  of  so  having  it 
be  the  hinderance.  To  us  this  opinion  seemeth  over  extreme 
and  violent :  we  rather  incline  to  think  it  a  just  and  reason- 
able cause  for  any  churchy  the  state  whereof  is  &ee  and 
independent^  if  in  these  things  it  differ  from  other  churches^ 
only  for  that  it  doth  not  judge  it  so  fit  and  expedient  to 
be  framed  therein  by  the  pattern  of  their  example^  as  to  be 
otherwise  framed  than  they.  That  of  Gregory  unto  Leander 
is  a  charitable  speech  and  a  peaceable^^;  ''In  una  fide  nil 
"  officit  ecclesifB  sanctsB  consuetudo  diversa :''  ''  Where  the 
''  faith  of  the  holy  Church  is  one,  a  difference  in  customs  of 
''  the  Church  doth  no  harm^o/'  That  of  St.  Augustine  to 
Casulanus  is  somewhat  more  particular,  and  toucheth  what 
kind  of  ceremonies  they  are,  wherein  one  church  may  vary 
from  the  example  of  another  without  hurt :  ''  Let  the  faith 
"  of  the  whole  Church,  how  wide  soever  it  have  spread 
"  itself,  be  always  one,  although  the  unity  of  belief  be  famous 
"  for  variety  of  certain  ordinances,  whereby  that  which  is 
''  rightly  believed  suffereth  no  kind  of  let  or  impediment *^" 
Calvin  goeth  fiirther,  ''  As  concerning  rites  in  particular,  let 
''  the  sentence  of  Augustine  take  place '*^,  which  leaveth  it 
"  free  unto  all  churches  to  receive  each  their  own  custom. 
''  Yea  sometime  it  profiteth  and  is  expedient  that  there  be 
"  difference,  lest  men  should  think  that  religion  is  tied  to  out- 
''  ward  ceremonies.  Always  provided  that  there  be  not  any 
''  emulation,  nor  that  churches  delighted  with  noveliy  affect 
''  to  have  that  which  others  have  not^^/-* 

^  Epist.  lib.i.  p.  41.  "  bratur,  quibus  nullo  mode  quod 

^  Ep.  86.  al. 36,  CO.  "  in  fide  verum  est  impeditur." t. ii. 

*^  ["  Sit  ergo  una  ndcB  univeraae,  77.I 

**  quse  nbi^ue  dilatatur,  Ecclesise. . .  ^  [Ed.  54.  t.  ii.  124.] 

'*  etiamsi  ipsa  fidei  unitas  quibus-  ^  Respon.  ad  Med.  ["  Responsio 

*'  dam  diversis  observationibus  cele-  "  ad  venipellem  quendam  media- 
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BOOK  IT.  [4.]  They  which  grant  it  true  that  the  diversity  of  cere- 
^^'^^'^'  monies  in  this  kind  ought  not  to  cause  dissension  in  churches, 
must  either  acknowledge  that  they  grant  in  effect  nothing  by 
these  words ;  or  if  any  thing  be  granted,  there  must  as  much 
be  yielded  unto,  as  we  affirm  against  their  former  strict 
assertion.  For  if  churches  be  urged  by  way  of  duty  to  take 
such  ceremonies  as  they  like  not  of,  how  can  dissension  be 
avoided  ?  Will  they  say  that  there  ought  to  be  no  dissension, 
because  such  as  be  lu'ged  ought  to  like  of  that  whereunto 
they  are  urged  ?  K  they  say  this,  they  say  just  nothing.  For 
how  should  any  church  like  to  be  urged  of  duty,  by  such 
as  have  no  authority  or  power  over  it,  unto  those  things  which 
being  indifferent  it  is  not  of  duty  bound  unto  them?  Is  it 
their  meaning,  that  there  ought  to  be  no  dissension^  because, 
that  which  churches  are  not  bound  unto,  no  man  ought  by 
way  of  duty  to  urge  upon  them;  and  if  any  man  do,  he 
standeth  in  the  sight  of  both  God  and  men  most  justly  blame- 
able,  as  a  needless  disturber  of  the  peace  of  Chad's  Church, 
and  an  author  of  dissension  ?  In  saying  this,  they  both  con- 
demn their  own  practice^  when  they  press  the  church  of 
England  with  so  strict  a  bond  of  duty  in  these  things;  and 
they  overthrow  the  ground  of  their  practice,  which  is^  that 
there  ought  to  be  in  all  kind  of  ceremonies  uniformity,  unless 
impossibility  hinder  it. 

[5.]  For  proof  whereof  it  is  not  enough  to  all^^  what 
St.  Paul  did  about  the  matter  of  collections,  or  what  noblemen 
do  in  the  liveries  of  their  servants,  or  what  the  councQ  of 
Nice  did  for  standing  in  time  of  prayer  on  certain  days: 
because  though  St.  Paul  did  will  them  of  the  church  of 
Corinth  ^^  every  man  to  lay  up  somewhat  by  him  upon  the 

*'  torem,  qui  pacificandi  specie  rec-  der,  who  in  1^61  pubUshed  a  tract 

"  turn  Evangelii  cunum  in  Gallia  ab-  "  De  officio  pii  ac  publics  tranquil- 

**  rumpere  conatus  est."  "  Quantum  "  litatis  vere  amantis  viri  in  hoc  reli- 

*'  ad  ntus  particulares,  vigeat  sane  "  ffionis  dissidio."] 

**  Augustini  sententia ;   ut  singulis  ^  T.  C.   lib.  L    p.  133.   [104.] 

"  ecclesiis  liberum  sit  morem  suum  "  And  therefore  St.  Pauir  to  esu- 

'*  tenere ;  immo  interdum  utile  est,  "  blish  this  order  in  the  church  of 

**  ne  eztemis  cserimoniis  alligetur  **  Corinth,  that  they  should  make 

"  reliffio,    aliquid    esse    varietatis;  '' their  ffatheringsfbr  the  poor  upon 

**  modo  absit  semulatio,  nee  alii  ab  "  the    nrst   day  of   the   Sabbath, 

**  aliis  novitate  illecti  diversnm  ali-  "  (which  is  our  Sunday,)  aUegeth 

"  quid   habere    affectent."    Tract.  **  this  for  a  reason.  That  he  had  so 

Theol.  p.  414,  Genev.  1597.    The  "  ordained  in  other  churches." 
"  versipellis  mediator"  was  Cassan- 
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Sunday^  and  to  reserve  it  in  store^  till  himself  did  come  thither  book  iv. 

to  send  it  unto  the  church  of  Jerusalem  for  relief  of  the  poor -^ 

there ;  signifying  withal^  that  he  had  taken  the  like  order 
with  the  churches  of  Galatia;  yet  the  reason  which  he 
yieldeth  of  this  order  taken  both  in  the  one  place  and  the 
other^  sheweth  the  least  part  of  his  meaning  to  have  been 
that  whereunto  his  words  are  writhed.  ^^  Concerning  col- 
''  lection  for  the  saints,  (he  meaneth  them  of  Jerusalem,) 
''  as  I  have  given  order  to  the  church  of  Galatia,  so  likewise 
"  do  ye,''  saith  the  Apostle ;  ^'  that  is,  in  every  first  of  the  week 
''  let  each  of  you  lay  aside  by  himself,  and  reserve  according 
''  to  that  which  God  hath  blessed  him  with,  that  when  I 
''  come  collections  be  not  then  to  make ;  and  that  when  I  am 
"  come,  whom  you  shall  choose,  them  I  may  forthwith  send 
*'  away  by  letters  to  carry  your  beneficence  unto  Jerusalem '»^/'' 
Out  of  which  words  to  conclude  the  duty  of  uniformity 
throughout  all  churches  in  all  manner  of  indifferent  ceremonies 
will  be  very  hard,  and  therefore  .best  to  give  it  over. 

[6.]  But  perhaps  they  are  by  so  much  the  more  loth  to 
forsake  this  argument,  for  that  it  hath,  though  nothing  else, 
yet  the  name  of  Scripture,  to  give  it  some  kind  of  countenance 
more  than  the  next  of  livery  coats  afforded  them  4^.  For  neither 
is  it  any  man's  duty  to  clothe  all  his  children  or  all  his 
servants  with  one  weed,  nor  theirs  to  clothe  themselves  so, 
if  it  were  left  to  their  own  judgments,  as  these  ceremonies 
are  left  of  God  to  the  judgment  of  the  Church.  And  seeing 
churches  are  rather  in  this  case  like  divers  families  than  like 
divers  servants  of  one  family ;  because  every  church,  the  state 
whereof  is  independent  upon  any  other,  hath  authority  to 
appoint  orders  for  itself  in  things  indifferent :  therefore  of  the 
two  we  may  rather  infer,  that  os  one  family  is  not  abridged 
of  liberty  to  be  clothed  in  friar's-grey  for  that  another  doth 
wear  claycolour,  so  neither  are  all  churches  bound  to  the 
selfsame  indifferent  ceremonies  which  it  liketh  sundry  to 
use. 

[7.]  As  for  that  canon  in  the  council  of  Nice,  let  them  but 

^  I  Cor.  xvi.  I.  "  have  one  diet  in  that  they  have 

^T.  C.  lib.  i.   p.  133.  [104.]  "  one  word,  but  also  wear  as  it  were 

•*  So  that  as  children  of  one  father,  "  one  livery  in  using  the  same  cere- 

"  and  servants  of  one  master,  he  "  monies.' 

"  will  have  all  the  churches  not  only 
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BOOK  vr,  read  it  and  weigh  it  well.  The  ancient  use  of  the  Church 
— '- — ^  throughout  all  Christendom  was  for  fifty  days  after  Easter, 
(which  fifty  days  were  called  Pentecost,  though  most  com- 
monly the  last  day  of  them  which  is  Whitsunday  be  so  called,) 
in  like  sort  on  all  the  Sundays  throughout  the  whole  year 
their  maimer  was  to  stand  at  prayer;  whereupon  their  meet- 
ings unto  that  purpose  on  those  days  had  the  name  of  Sta- 
tions g^ven  them'*^.  Of  which  custom  Tertullian  speaketh  in 
this  wise;  '' It  is  not  with  us  thought  fit  either  to  fisist  on  the 
''  Lord's  day,  or  to  pray  kneeling.  The  same  immunity  from 
'^  fasting  and  kneeling  we  keep  all  the  time  which  is  between 
''  the  feasts  of  Easter  and  Pentecost^^/'  This  being  therefore 
an  order  generally  received  in  the  Church;  when  some 
began  to  be  singular  and  different  from  all  others^  and  that 
in  a  ceremony  which  was  then  judged  very  convenient  for 
the  whole  church  even  by  the  whole,  those  few  excepted 
which  brake  but  of  the  conmion  pale :  the  council  of  Nice 
thought  good  to  enclose  them  again  with  the  rest^  by  a  law 
made  in  this  sort:  '' Because  iliere  are  certain  which  will 
''  needs  kneel  at  the  time  of  prayer  on  the  Lord's-day,  and 
"  in  the  fifty  days  after  Easter;  the  holy  synod  judging  it 
"  meet  that  a  convenient  custom  be  observed  throughout  all 
**  churches,  hath  decreed  that  standing  we  make  our  prayers 
'*  to  the  Lord*^/'  Whereby  it  plainly  appeareth  that  in 
things  indifferent,  what  the  whole  Church  doth  think  con- 
venient for  the  whole,  the  same  if  any  part  do  wilfully 
violate,  it  may  be  reformed  and  inrailed  again  by  that  genend 
authority  whereunto  each  particular  is  subject;  and  that  the 
spirit  of  singularity  in  a  few  ought  to  give  place  unto  public 
judgment :  this  doth  clearly  enough  appear,  but  not  that  all 
ChristiMi  churches  are  bound  in  every  indifferent  ceremony 
to  be  uniform;  because  where  the  whole  hath  not  tied  the 
parts  unto  one  and  the  same  thing,  they  being  therein  left 

^  De  Cor.  Milit.  c.  3.    ["  Die  "  geniculis    adorare,    et  jdunium 

"  Dominico  jejunium   nefas    dici-  "  solvere,  &c.  De  Core.  Mibtia.** 
'*  mus,  vel    de  ^eoiculis  adorare.        ^  ["Eircid^  iWr  §Un»  tv  t§  kw 

'*  Eadem  immumtate  a  die  paschs  puucj  y^tnt  KkuKn^g,  ical  ip  rdU  r^s 

"in     Pentecosten    usque    gaade-  UtrnjKoarfjs  ^fjJptus'  imtprovfnam 

*'  xnua."]  ffV  vdajf  irapoiKl^  6fAomt  ira/iaxlivkaT' 

^  T.  C.    lib.  i.    p.  133.    [104.]  TtaBai,  iurSnai  tfdo^  rj  ayi^  oiwodf 

"  This  rule  did  the  jmat  council  of  rag  cifxar  atrodldovat  rm  Oi^.     Can. 

"  Nice  follow,  &o.  Die  Dominico  et  30.  ap.  Routh,  Scrip.  Eodee.  Opusc. 

"  per  omnem  Pentecoeten,  nee  de  367  .J 
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each  to  their  own  choice^  may  either  do  as  other  do  or  else  book  iv. 
otherwise,  without  any  breach  of  duty  at  all.  — '• — '- — 

[8.]  Concerning  those  indifferent  things,  wherein  it  hath 
been  heretofore  thought  good  that  all  Christian  churches 
should  be  uniform,  the  way  which  they  now  conceive  to 
bring  this  to  pass  was  then  never  thought  on.  For  till  now 
it  hath  been  judged,  that  seeing  the  Law  of  God  doth  not 
prescribe  all  particular  ceremonies  which  the  Church  of 
Christ  may  use;  and  in  so  great  variety  of  them  as  may  be 
found  out^  it  is  not  possible  that  the  law  of  nature  and  reason 
should  direct  all  churches  unto  the  same  things,  each  deliber- 
ating by  itself  what  is  most  convenient ;  the  way  to  establish 
the  same  things  indifferent  throughout  them  all  must  needs 
be  the  judgment  of  some  judicial  authority  drawn  into  one 
only  sentence,  which  may  be  a  rule  for  every  particular 
to  follow.  And  because  such  authority  over  all  churches  is 
too  much  to  be  gpranted  unto  any  one  mortal  man,  there  yet 
remaineth  that  which  hath  been  always  followed  as  the  best, 
the  safest,  the  most  sincere  and  reasonable  way;  namely, 
the  verdict  of  the  whole  Church  orderly  taken,  and  set  down 
in  the  assembly  of  some  general  council.  But  to  maintain 
that  all  Christian  chiu'ches  ought  for  unity's  sake  to  be  uni- 
form in  all  ceremonies,  and  then  to  teach  that  the  way  of 
bringing  this  to  pass  must  be  by  mutual  imitation,  so  that 
where  we  have  better  ceremonies  than  others  they  shall  be 
bound  to  follow  us,  and  we  them  where  theirs  are  better; 
how  should  we  think  it  agreeable  and  consonant  unto  reason  ? 
For  sith  in  things  of  this  nature  there  is  such  variety  of 
particular  inducements,  whereby  one  church  may  be  led  to 
think  that  better  which  another  church  led  by  other  induce- 
ments judgeth  to  be  worse :  (for  example,  the  East  church 
did  think  it  better  to  keep  Easter-day  after  the  manner  of 
the  Jews,  the  West  church  better  to  do  otherwise ;  the 
Greek  church  judgeth  it  worse  to  use  unleavened  bread  in  the 
Eucharist,  the  Latin  church  leavened ;  one  church  esteemeth 
it  not  so  good  to  receive  the  Eucharist  sitting  as  standlhg, 
another  church  not  so  good  standing  as  sitting;  there  being 
on  the  one  side  probable  motives  as  well  as  on  the  pther :) 
unless  they  add  somewhat  else  to  define  more  certainly  what 
ceremonies  shall  stand  for  best,  in  such  sort  that  all  churches 
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Ob.  zilL  9. 


them  that  there  may  not  remain  any  question  about  this 
pointy  we  are  not  a  whit  the  nearer  for  that  tiiey  have 
hitherto  said. 

[9.]  They  themselves^  although  resolved  in  their  own 
judgments  what  ceremonies  are  best,  yet  foreseeing  that 
such  as  they  are  addicted  unto  be  not  all  so  clearly  and  so 
incomparably  best,  but  others  there  are  or  may  be  at  least- 
wise, when  all  things  are  well  considered,  as  good,  knew 
not  which  way  smoothly  to  rid  their  hands  of  this  matter, 
without  providing  some  more  certain  rule  to  be  followed  for 
establishment  of  imiformity  in  ceremonies,  when  there  are 
divers  kinds  of  equal  goodness;  and  therefore  in  this  case 
they  say,  that  the  later  churches  and  the  fewer  should  con- 
form themselves  unto  the  elder  and  the  more^^  Hereupon 
they  conclude,  that  forasmuch  as  all  the  reformed  churches 
(so  far  as  they  know),  which  are  of  our  confession  in  doctrine, 
have  agreed  already  in  the  abrogation  of  divers  things  which 
we  retain ;  oiu*  church  ought  either  to  shew  that  they  have 
done  evil,  or  else  she  is  foimd  to  be  in  fault  for  not  con- 
forming herself  to  those  churches,  in  that  which  she  cannot 
deny  to  be  in  them  well  abrogated.  For  the  authority  of 
the  first  churches,  (and  those  they  account  to  be  the  first 
in  this  cause  which  were  first  reformed,)  they  bring  the 
oomparison  of  younger  daughters  conforming  themselves  in 
attire  to  the  example  of  their  elder  sisters ;  wherein  there  is 
just  as  much  strength  of  reason  as  in  the  livery-coats  before- 
mentioned.  St.  Paul,  they  say,  noteth  it  for  a  mark  of  special 
honour,  that  Epsenetus  was  the  first  man  in  all  Achaia  which 
did  embrace  the  Christian  faith  ^^;  after  the  same  sort  he 
toucheth  it  also  as  a  special  preeminence  of  Junia  and 
Andronicus,  that  in  Christianity  they  were  his  ancients  ^^; 
the  Corinthians  he  pinched  with  this  demand,  ''Hath  the 
''  word  of  God  gone  out  from  you,  or  hath  it  lighted  on  you 
"  alone^4  f>^ 

fiut  what  of  all  this  ?  If  any  man  should  think  that  alacrity 

^*  T.  C.  lib.  iii.  p.  183.    "  If  the  "  conform    themselves    unto    the 

"  ceremoaies  be  alike  commodious,  **  more." 
"  the  latter  churches  should  con-        ^^  Rom.  xvi.  5^ 
"  form  themselves  to  the  first,"  &c.        M  Rom.  xvi.  7. 
And  again,  "  The  fewer  ought  to        **  i  Cor.  xiv.  36. 
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and  forwardness  in  good  things  doth  add  nothing  unto  men^s  book  rv. 

commendation^  the  two  former  speeches  of  St.  Paul  might  — '■ 

lead  him  to  reform  his  judgment.  In  like  sort,  to  take  down 
the  stomach  of  proud  conceited  men,  that  glory  as  though 
they  were  able  to  set  all  others  to  school,  there  can  be  nothing 
more  fit  than  some  such  words  as  the  Apostle^s  third  sentence 
doth  contain ;  wherein  he  teacheth  the  church  of  Corinth  to 
know,  that  there  was  no  such  great  odds  between  them  and 
the  rest  of  their  brethren,  that  they  should  think  themselves 
to  be  gold  and  the  rest  to  be  but  copper.  He  therefore  useth 
speech  unto  them  to  this  effect :  ^'  Men  instructed  in  the 
''  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  there  both  were  before  you,  and 
"  are  besides  you  in  the  world;  ye  neither  are  the  fountain 
''  fix)m  which  first,  nor  yet  the  river  into  which  alone  the 
''  word  hath  flowed.^'  But  although  as  Epsenetus  was  the 
first  man  in  all  Achaia,  so  Corinth  had  been  the  first  church 
in  the  whole  world,  that  received  Christ;  the  Apostle  doth 
not  shew  that  in  any  kiud  of  things  indifferent  whatsoever 
this  should  have  made  their  example  a  law  unto  all  others. 
Indeed  the  example  of  sundry  churches  for  approbation  of  one 
thing  doth  sway  much ;  but  yet  still  as  having  the  force  of 
an  example  only,  and  not  of  a  law.  They  are  effectual  to 
move  any  church,  imless  some  greater  thing  do  hinder ;  but 
they  bind  none,  no  not  though  they  be  many,  saving  only 
when  they  are  the  major  part  of  a  general  assembly,  and  then 
their  voices  being  more  in  number  must  oversway  their  judg- 
ments who  are  fewer,  because  in  such  cases  the  greater  half  is 
the  whole.  But  as  they  stand  out  single  each  of  them  by 
itself,  their  number  can  purchase  them  no  such  authority, 
that  the  rest  of  the  churches  being  fewer  should  be  therefore 
bound  to  follow  them,  and  to  relinquish  as  good  ceremonies 
as  theirs  for  theirs. 

[lo.]  Whereas  therefore  it  is  concluded  out  of  these  so 
weak  premises,  that  the  retaining  of  divers  things  in  the 
church  of  England,  which  other  reformed  churches  have  cast 
out,  must  needs  argue  that  we  do  not  well,  unless  we  can 
shew  that  they  have  done  ill^^;  what  needed  this  wrest  to 

**  T.  C.  lib.  iii.  p.  183.     "  Our  "  conform    herself   in   that  which 

**  church  ought  either  to  shew  that  "  she  cannot  deny  to  be  well  abro- 

*•  they  have  done  evil,  or  else  she  is  "  gated." 
**  found  to  be  in  fault  that  doth  not 
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^^^  not  proved  as  yet  that  if  they  have  done  well  our  duty  is  to 

follow  them^  and  to  forsake  our  own  course  because  it  differeth 
from  theirs^  although  indeed  it  be  as  well  for  us  every  way 
as  theirs  for  them.  And  if  the  proo&  alleged  for  confirma- 
tion hereof  had  been  sounds  yet  seeing  they  lead  no  further 
than  only  to  shew,  that  where  we  can  have  no  better  cere- 
monies theirs  must  be  taken;  as  they  cannot  with  modestjr 
think  themselves  to  have  found  out  absolutely  the  best  which 
the  wit  of  men  may  devise,  so  liking  their  own  somewhat 
better  than  other  men's,  even  because  they  are  their  own, 
they  must  in  equity  allow  us  to  be  like  unto  them  in  this 
affection;  which  if  they  do,  they  ease  us  of  that  uncourteoos 
burden,  whereby  we  are  charged  either  to  condemn  them  or 
else  to  follow  them.  They  grant  we  need  not  follow  them,  if 
our  own  ways  already  be  better :  and  if  our  own  be  but  equal, 
the  law  of  common  indulgence  alloweth  us  to  think  them  at 
the  least  half  a  thought  the  better  because  they  are  our  own; 
which  we  may  very  well  do,  and  never  draw  any  indictment 
at  all  against  theirs,  but  think  commendably  even  of  them 
also. 
A  declara-  XIV.  To  leave  reformed  churches  therefore  and  their  ac- 
pra«Md.  *  tions  for  Him  to  judge  of,  in  whose  sight  they  are  as  they  are; 
ingBof  the  and  our  desire  is  that  they  may  even  in  his  sight  be  found 
EngUndfor  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ought  to  endeavour  by  all  means  that  our  own  may 
establish-  Ijkewise  be ;  somewhat  we  are  enforced  to  speak  by  way  of 
things  as  simple  declaration  concerning  the  proceedings  of  the  church 
they  are.  ^f  England  in  these  affairs,  to  the  end  that  men  whose  minds 
are  free  from  those  partial  constructions,  whereby  the  only 
name  of  difference  from  some  other  churches  is  thought  cause 
8u£Scient  to  condenm  ours,  may  the  better  discern  whether 
that  we  have  done  be  reasonable,  yea  or  no.  The  church  of 
England  being  to  alter  her  received  laws  concerning  such 
orders,  rites,  and  ceremonies,  as  had  been  in  former  times  an 
hinderance  unto  piety  and  religious  service  of  Gh>d,  was  to 
enter  into  consideration  first,  that  the  change  of  laws,  espe- 
cially concerning  matter  of  religion,  must  be  warily  proceeded 
in.  Laws,  as  all  other  things  human,  are  many  times  full  of 
imperfection ;  and  that  which  is  supposed  behoveful  unto  men, 
proveth  oftentimes  most  pernicious.     The  wisdom  which  is 
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learned  by  tract  of  time,  findeth  the  laws  that  have  been  in  book  iv. 
former  ages  established,  needful  in  later  to  be  abrogated.  — '• — '-^ 
Besides,  that  which  sometime  is  expedient  doth  not  always  so 
continue :  and  the  number  of  needless  laws  unabolished  doth 
weaken  the  force  of  them  that  are  necessary.  But  true  withal 
it  is,  that  alteration  though  it  be  &om  worse  to  better  hath  in 
it  inconveniences,  and  those  weighty;  unless  it  be  in  such 
laws  as  have  been  made  upon  special  occasions,  which  occa- 
sions ceasing,  laws  of  that  kind  do  abrogate  themselves.  But 
when  we  abrogate  a  law  as  being  ill  made,  the  whole  cause 
for  which  it  was  made  still  remaining,  do  we  not  herein  re- 
voke our  very  own  deed,  and  upbraid  ourselves  with  folly, 
yea,  all  that  were  makers  of  it  with  oversight  and  with  error  ? 
Further,  if  it  be  a  law  which  the  custom  and  continual  prac- 
tice of  many  ages  or  years  hath  confirmed  in  the  minds  of  men> 
to  alter  it  must  needs  be  troublesome  and  scandalous.  It 
amazeth  them,  it  causeth  them  to  stand  in  doubt  whether  any 
thing  be  in  itself  by  nature  either  good  or  evil,  and  not  all 
things  rather  such  as  men  at  this  or  that  time  agree  to  account 
of  them,  when  they  behold  even  those  things  disproved, 
disannulled,  rejected,  which  use  had  made  in  a  manner 
natural.  What  have  we  to  induce  men  imto  the  willing 
obedience  and  observation  of  laws,  but  the  weight  of  so  many 
men's  judgment  as  have  with  deliberate  advice  assented  there- 
unto ;  the  weight  of  that  long  experience,  which  the  world 
hath  had  thereof  with  consent  and  good  liking  ?  So  that  to 
change  any  such  law  must  needs  with  the  common  sort  impair 
and  weaken  the  force  of  those  grounds,  whereby  all  laws  are 
made  eflPectual. 

[a.]  Notwithstanding  we  do  not  deny  alteration  of  laws  to 
be  sometimes  a  thing  necessary ;  as  when  they  are  unnatural, 
or  impious,  or  otherwise  hurtful  unto  the  public  community 
of  men,  and  against  that  good  for  which  human  societies  were 
instituted.  When  the  Apostles  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
were  ordained  to  alter  the  laws  of  heathenish  religion  received 
throughout  the  whole  world,  chosen  I  grant  they  were  (Paul 
excepted)  the  rest  ignorant,  poor,  simple,  unschooled  altoge- 
ther and  unlettered  men;  howbeit  extraordinarily  endued 
with  ghostly  wisdom  from  above  before  they  ever  undertook 
this  enterprise ;   yea  their  authority  confirmed  by  miracle,  to 

HOOKER,  VOL.  I.  I  i 
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BOOK  nr.  the  end  it  might  plainly  appear  that  they  were  the  Lord's 
— '■ — '—  ambassadors^  nnto  whose  sovereign  power  for  all  flesh  to  stoop, 
for  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  to  jdeld  themselves  willingly 
conformable  in  whatsoever  should  be  required^  it  was  their 
duty.  In  this  case  therefore  their  oppositions  in  maintenance 
of  public  superstition  against  apostolic  endeavours^  as  that  they 
might  not  condemn  the  ways  of  their  ancient  predecessors^  that 
they  must  keep  reUgiones  iraditas,  the  rites  which  from  age  to 
age  had  descended^  that  the  ceremonies  of  religion  had  been 
ever  accounted  by  so  much  holier  as  elder** ;  these  and  the 
like  allegations  in  this  case  were  vain  and  frivolous. 

Not  to  stay  longer  therefore  in  speech  concerning  this  point, 
we  will  conclude,  that  as  the  change  of  such  laws  as  have  been 
specified  is  necessary,  so  the  evidence  that  they  are  such  must 
be  great.  If  we  have  neither  voice  from  heaven  that  so  pro- 
nounceth  of  them ;  neither  sentence  of  men  grounded  upon 
such  manifest  and  clear  proof,  that  they  in  whose  hands  it  is 
to  alter  them  may  likewise  in&Ilibly  even  in  heart  and  con- 
science judge  them  so :  upon  necessity  to  urge  alteration  is 
to  trouble  and  disturb  without  necessity.  As  for  arbitraiy 
alterations,  when  laws  in  themselves  not  simply  bad  or  unmeet 
are  changed  for  better  and  more  expedient;  if  the  benefit  of 
that  which  is  newly  better  devised  be  but  small,  sith  the  cus- 
tom of  easiness  to  alter  and  change  is  so  evil,  no  doubt  but  to 
bear  a  tolerable  sore  is  better  than  to  venture  on  a  dangerous 
remedy. 

[3.]  Which  being  generally  thought  upon  as  a  matter  that 
touched  nearly  their  whole  enterprise,  whereas  change  was 
notwithstanding  concluded  necessary,  in  reg^d  of  the  great 
hurt  which  the  Church  did  receive  by  a  number  of  things  then 
in  use,  whereupon  a  great  deal  of  that  which  had  been  was 
now  to  be  taken  away  and  removed  out  of  the  Church ;  yet 
sith  there  are  divers  ways  of  abrogating  things  established, 
they  saw  it  best  to  cut  off  presently  such  things  as  might  in 
that  sort  be  extinguished  without  danger,  leaving  the  rest  to 
be  abolished  by  disusage  through  tract  of  time.     And  as  this 

w  [Min.  Felur.  c.  5.  p.  50.  ed.  "  rentibus  ante  imbutus  es  tiniei« 

Gronov.    "  Venerabilius  et  melius,  "  quam  nosse  fiuniliarius,  adorare; 

**  antistitem  veritatis  majorum  ex-  *'  nee  de  numinibus  ferre  aenten- 

"  cipere  disciplinam  :  religiones  tra-  "  tiam^sed  piioribus  CKdere."    And 

"ditas  colere;    deos,  quos  a  pa-  see  before,  p.  159,  not.  84.] 
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was  done  for  the  manner  of  abrogation :  so  touching  the  stint  book  iv. 
or  measure  thereof,  rites  and  ceremonies  and  other  external  — '- — '— 
things  of  like  nature  being  hurtful  unto  the  Church,  either  in 
respect  of  their  quality  or  in  reg^d  of  their  number ;  in  the 
former  there  could  be  no  doubt  or  diflSculty  what  should  be 
done,  their  deliberation  in  the  latter  was  more  hard.  And 
therefore  inasmuch  as  they  did  resolve  to  remove  only  such 
things  of  that  kind  as  the  Church  might  best  spare,  retaining 
the  residue ;  their  whole  counsel  is  in  this  point  utterly  con- 
demned, as  having  either  proceeded  from  the  blindness  of  those 
times,  or  from  negligence,  or  from  desire  of  honour  and  glory, 
or  from  an  erroneous  opinion  that  such  things  might  be 
tolerated  for  a  while;  or  if  it  did  proceed  (as  they  which 
would  seem  most  favourable  are  content  to  think  it  possible) 
from  a  purpose,  **  ^"partly  the  easilier  to  draw  papists  unto 
'^  the  GospeP'  (by  keeping  so  many  orders  still  the  same  with 
theirs),  *'and  partly  to  redeem  peace  thereby,  the  breach 
'^  whereof  they  might  fear  would  ensue  upon  more  thorough 
'^  alteration  /'  or  howsoever  it  came  to  pass,  the  thing  they  did 
is  judged  evil.  But  such  is  the  lot  of  all  that  deal  in  public 
affairs  whether  of  church  or  commonwealth ;  that  which  men 
list  to  surmise  of  their  doings,  be  it  good  or  ill,  they  must 
beforehand  patiently  arm  their  minds  to  endure.  Wherefore  to 
let  go  private  surmises,  whereby  the  thing  in  itself  is  not  made 
either  better  or  worse ;  if  just  and  allowable  reasons  might  lead 
them  to  do  as  they  did,  then  are  these  censures  all  frustrate. 

[4.]  Touching  ceremonies  harmless  therefore  in  themselves, 
and  hurtfrd  only  in  respect  of  number  :  was  it  amiss  to  decree, 
that  those  things  which  were  least  needftil  and  newliest  come 
should  be  the  first  that  were  taken  away,  as  in  the  abrogating 
of  a  number  of  saints'  days,  and  of  other  the  like  customs,  it 
appeareth  they  did;  till  afterwards  the  Form  of  Common 
Rayer  being  perfected.  Articles  of  sound  Religion  and  Dis- 
cipline agreed  upon.  Catechisms  framed  for  the  needftd  in- 
struction of  youth,  churches  purged  of  things  that  indeed 
were  burdensome  to  the  people  or  to  the  simple  offensive  and 
scandalous,  all  was  brought  at  the  length  unto  that  wherein 
now  we  stand  ?  Or  was  it  amiss,  that  having  this  way  eased 

*7  T.  C.  lib.  ii.  p.  29.  "  It  may  "  the  Gospel,  partly  the  easilier  to 
<'  well  be,  their  purpose  was  by  that  "  draw  the  papists  to  the  Gospel,  &c. 
"  temper  of  popish  ceremonies  with    "  partly  to  redeem  peace  thereby." 
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BOOK  IT.  the  Church  as  they  thought  of  superfluity,  they  went  not  on 
— ^ — —^  till  they  had  plucked  up  even  those  things  also,  which  had 
taken  a  great  deal  stronger  and  deeper  root;  those  things 
which  to  abrogate  without  constraint  of  manifest  harm  thereby 
arising,  had  been  to  alter  unnecessarily  (in  their  judgments) 
the  ancient  received  custom  of  the  whole  Church,  the  uni- 
versal practice  of  the  people  of  God,  and  those  very  decrees 
of  our  fathers,  which  were  not  only  set  down  by  agreement 
of  general  councils,  but  had  accordingly  been  put  in  ure  and 
so  continued  in  use  till  that  very  time  present  ? 

[5.]  True  it  is,  that  neither  councils  nor  customs,  be  they 
never  so  ancient  and  so  general,  can  let  the  Church  from 
taking  away  that  thing  which  is  hurtful  to  be  retained. 
Where  things  have  been  instituted,  which  being  convenient 
and  good  at  the  first,  do  afterwards  in  process  of  time  wax 
otherwise ;  we  make  no  doubt  but  they  may  be  altered,  yea, 
though  councils  or  customs  general  have  received  them. 
And  therefore  it  is  but  a  needless  kind  of  opposition  which 
they  make  who  thus  dispute,  '^  If  in  those  things  which  are 
"  not  expressed  in  the  Scripture,  that  is  to  be  observed  of  the 
''  Church,  which  is  the  custom  of  the  people  of  Gk)d  and 
'^  decree  of  our  forefathers ;  then  how  can  these  things  at 
''  any  time  be  varied,  which  heretofore  have  been  once  or- 
'^  dained  in  such  sort^®  ?''  Whereto  we  say,  that  things  so 
ordained  are  to  be  kept,  howbeit  not  necessarily  any  longer, 
than  till  there  grow  some  urgent  cause  to  ordain  the  contrary. 
For  there  is  not  any  positive  law  of  men,  whether  it  be 
general  or  particular;  received  by  formal  express  consent, 
as  in  councils,  or  by  secret  approbation,  as  in  customs  it 
Cometh  to  pass ;  but  the  same  may  be  taken  away  if  occasion 
serve.  Even  as  we  all  know,  that  many  things  generally 
kept  heretofore  are  now  in  like  sort  generally  unkept  and 
abolished  every  where. 

[6.]  Notwithstanding  till  such  things  be  abolished,  what 
exception  can  there  be  taken  against  the  judgment  of  St. 
Augustine,  who  saith,  "  That  of  things  harmless,  whatsoever 
''  there  is  which  the  whole  Church  doth  observe  throughout 
'^  the  world,  to  argue  for  any  man's  immunity  &om  observing 
*'  the  same,  it  were  a  point  of  most  insolent  madness *9?'' 

w  T.  C.  lib.  iii.  p.  30.  w  Aug.  Epirt.  118.  [al.  54.  c.  5.  t.  ii.  ia6.] 
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And  surely  odious  it  must  needs  have  been  for  one  Christian  book  iv. 

church  to  abolish  that  which  all  had  received  and  held  for II-^ 

the  space  of  many  ages,  and  that  without  any  detriment  unto 
religion  so  manifest  and  so  great^  as  might  in  the  eyes  of 
impartial  men  appear  sufficient  to  clear  them  &om  all  blame 
of  rash  and  inconsiderate  proceeding,  if  in  favour  of  zeal  they 
had  removed  such  things.  Whereas  contrariwise,  so  reasonable 
moderation  herein  used  hath  freed  us  from  being  deservedly 
subject  unto  that  bitter  kind  of  obloquy,  whereby  as  the 
church  of  Rome  doth  under  the  colour  of  love  towards  those 
things  which  be  harmless,  maintain  extremely  most  hurtful 
corruptions;  so  we  peradventure  might  be  upbraided,  that 
under  colour  of  hatred  towards  those  things  that  are  corrupt, 
we  are  on  the  other  side  as  extreme  even  against  most  harmless 
ordinances.  And  as  they  are  obstinate  to  retain  that,  which 
no  man  of  any  conscience  is  able  well  to  defend ;  so  we  might 
be  reckoned  fierce  and  violent  to  tear  away  that,  which  if 
our  own  mouths  did  condemn,  our  consciences  would  storm 
and  repine  thereat.  The  Romans  having  banished  Tarquinius 
the  Proud,  and  taken  a  solemn  oath  that  they  never  would 
permit  any  man  more  to  reign,  could  not  herewith  content 
themselves,  or  think  that  tyranny  was  thoroughly  extinguished, 
till  they  had  driven  one  of  their  consuls  to  depart  the  city, 
against  whom  they  found  not  in  the  world  what  to  object, 
saving  only  that  his  name  was  Tarquin,  and  that  the  common- 
wealth could  not  seem  to  have  recovered  perfect  freedom,  as 
long  as  a  man  of  so  dangerous  a  name  was  left  remaining^.  For 
the  church  of  England  to  have  done  the  like  in  casting  out  of 
papal  tyranny  and  superstition;  to  have  shewed  greater 
willingness  of  accepting  the  very  ceremonies  of  the  Turk** 
Christ's  professed  enemy,  than  of  the  most  indifferent  things 
which  the  church  of  Rome  appro veth;  to  have  left  not  so 
much  as  the  names  which  the  church  of  Rome  doth  give  unto 
things  innocent;  to  have  ejected  whatsoever  that  Church  doth 
make  account  of,  be  it  never  so  harmless  in  itself,  and  of  never 
so  ancient  continuance,  without  any  other  crime  to  charge  it 
with,  than  only  that  it  hath  been  the  hap  thereof  to  be  used 


^  [Liv.  ii.  3.]  "  our  indifferent  ceremonies  to  the 

•*  T.C.  lib.i.  p.  131.  "For  indeed    "  Turks  which  are  far  off*,  than  to 
"  it  were  more  safe  for  us  to  conform    '*  the  papists  which  are  so  near." 
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BOOK  IV.  by  the  church  of  Rome,  and  not  to  be  commanded  in  the  word 
— ^-^  of  God :  this  kind  of  proceeding  might  haply  have  pleased 
some  few  men,  who  having  begun  such  a  course  themselves 
must  needs  be  glad  to  see  their  example  followed  by  us^^. 
But  the  Almighty  which  giveth  wisdom  and  inspireth  with 
right  understanding  whomsoever  it  pleaseth  him,  he  foreseeing 
that  which  man's  wit  had  never  been  able  to  reach  unto, 
namely,  what  tragedies  the  attempt  of  so  extreme  alteration 
would  raise  in  some  parts  of  the  Christian  world^,  did  for 
the  endless  good  of  his  Church  (as  we  cannot  choose  but 
interpret  it)  use  the  bridle  of  his  provident  restraining  hand, 
to  stay  those  eager  affections  in  some,  and  to  settle  their 
resolution  upon  a  course  more  calm  and  moderate :  lest  as  in 
other  most  ample  and  heretofore  most  flourishing  dominions 
it  hath  since  fallen  out,  so  likewise  if  in  ours  it  had  come  to 
pass,  that  the  adverse  part  being  enraged,  and  betaking  itself 
to  such  practices  as  men  are  commonly  wont  to  embrace, 
when  they  behold  things  brought  to  desperate  extremities,  and 
no  hope  left  to  see  any  other  end,  than  only  the  utter  oppres- 
sion and  clean  extinguishment  of  one  side;  by  this  mean 
Christendom  flaming  in  all  parts  of  greatest  importance  at 
once,  they  all  had  wanted  that  comfort  of  mutual  relief, 
whereby  they  are  now  for  the  time  sustained  (and  not  the 
least  by  this  our  chm*ch  which  they  so  much  impeach)  till 
mutual  combustions,  bloodsheds,  and  wastes,  (because  no 
other  inducement  will  serve,)  may  enforce  them  through  very 
faintness,  after  the  experience  of  so  endless  miseries,  to  enter 
on  all  sides  at  the  length  into  some  such  consultation,  as 
may  tend  to  the  best  reestablishment  of  the  whole  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ.  To  the  singular  good  whereof  it  cannot  but 
serve  as  a  profitable  direction  to  teach  men  what  is  most  likely 
to  prove  available,  when  they  shall  quietly  consider  the  trial 
that  hath  been  thus  long  had  of  both  kinds  of  reformation;  as 
well  this  moderate  kind  which  the  church  of  England  hath 

^2  [Sarav.  de  divers.  Ministr.  "  enim  in  regia  potestate  aut  regis 
Evang.  Grad.  in  Prolog.  "  Ejectis  "  nomine  ulla  inerat  tyrannis,  wA 
'*  Tarquiniis  Roma,  lUgis  nomen  "  in  Tarquinio.  Sic  aico  tyranni- 
"  postea  non  tulere  Romani,  quasi  "  dem,  quae  Ecclesias  Christi  vas- 
"cum  nomine  ejecta  esset  quam  "  tavit,nonfuis8einpriroatuEpi8co- 
."  oderanttyrannis:  qui  tamen  postea  "  porum  et  Archiepiscoporum,  sed 
"  plures  tyrannidis  formas  perpessi  "  m  iis  qui  primatu  abusi  sunt."] 
*'  sunt,  quam  si  Regis  nomen  et  ^  [France,  WestphaUa*  Flanders, 
'' authoritatem    retinuissent.    Non  Scotland.] 
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taken^  as  that  other  more  extreme  and  rigorous  which  certain  book  iv. 

churches   elsewhere  have   better  Kked.     In   the  meanwhile  ^^ 

it  may  be,  that  suspense  of  judgment  and  exercise  of  charity- 
were  safer  and  seemlier  for  Christian  men,  than  the  hot 
pursuit  of  these  controversies,  wherein  they  that  are  most 
fervent  to  dispute  be  not  always  the  most  able  to  determine. 
But  who  are  on  his  side,  and  who  against  him,  our  Lord  in 
his  good  time  shall  reveal. 

[7.]  And  sith  thus  far  we  have  proceeded  in  opening  the 
things  that  have  been  done,  let  not  the  principal  doers  them- 
selves be  forgotten.  When  the  ruins  of  the  house  of  God 
(that  house  which  consisting  of  religious  souls  is  most  imme- 
diately the  precious  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost)  were  become, 
not  in  his  sight  alone,  but  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world  so 
exceeding  great,  that  very  superstition  began  even  to  feel 
itself  too  far  grown :  the  first  that  with  us  made  way  to  repair 
the  decays  thereof  by  beheading  superstition,  was  King  Henry 
the  Eighth.  The  son  and  successor  of  which  famous  king  as 
we  know  was  Edward  the  Saint :  in  whom  (for  so  by  the  event 
we  may  gather)  it  pleased  God  righteous  and  just  to  let  Eng- 
land see  what  a  blessing  sin  and  iniquity  would  not  suffer  it 
to  enjoy.  Howbeit  that  which  the  wise  man  hath  said  con- 
cerning Enoch  (whose  days  were  though  many  in  respect  of 
ours,  yet  scarce  as  three  to  nine  in  comparison  of  theirs  with 
whom  he  lived)  the  same  to  that  admirable  child  most  worthily 
may  6e  applied,  "  Though  he  departed  this  world  soon,  yet 
*'  fulfilled  he  much  time^^.^'  But  what  ensued?  That  work 
which  the  one  in  such  sort  had  begun,  and  the  other  so  far 
proceeded  in,  was  in  short  space  so  overthrown,  as  if  almost  it 
had  never  been :  till  such  time  as  that  God,  whose  property 
is  to  shew  his  mercies  then  greatest  when  they  are  nearest  to  be 
utterly  despaired  of,  caused  in  the  depth  of  discomfort  and 
darkness  a  most  glorious  star^^  to  arise,  and  on  her  head  set- 
tled the  crown,  whom  himself  had  kept  as  a  lamb  from  the 
slaughter  of  those  bloody  times;  that  the  experience  of  his 
goodness  in  her  own  deliverance  might  cause  her  merciful  dis- 
position to  take  so  much  the  more  delight  in  saving  others, 
whom  the  like  necessity  should  press.     What  in  this  behalf 

•4  Sap.  iv.  13.  "  memory."     Dedication    to   King 

^  ["That  bright  Occidental  Star,    James  by  the  Translators  of  the 
**  Qiieen  Elizal^th  of  most  happy    Bible.] 
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BOOK  IV.  hath  been  done  towards  nations  abroad,  the  parts  of  Christen- 
—  ''^'^'  dom  most  afflicted  can  best  testify.  That  which  especially 
concemeth  ourselves,  in  the  present  matter  we  treat  of,  is  the 
state  of  reformed  religion,  a  thing  at  her  coming  to  the  crown 
even  raised  as  it  were  by  miracle  from  the  dead ;  a  thing  which 
we  so  little  hoped  to  see,  that  even  they  which  beheld  it  done, 
scarcely  believed  their  own  senses  at  the  first  beholding.  Yet 
being  then  brought  to  pass,  thus  many  years  it  hath  continued, 
standing  by  no  other  worldly  mean  but  that  one  only  hand 
which  erected  it;  that  hand  which  as  no  kind  of  imminent 
danger  could  cause  at  the  first  to  withhold  itself,  so  neither 
have  the  practices  so  many  so  bloody  following  since  been 
ever  able  to  make  weary.  Nor  can  we  say  in  this  case  so 
justly,  that  Aaron  and  Hur,  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  states, 
have  sustained  the  hand  which  did  lift  itself  to  heaven  for 
them^,  as  that  heaven  itself  hath  by  this  hand  sustained  them, 
no  aid  or  help  having  thereimto  been  ministered  for  perform- 
ance of  the  work  of  reformation,  other  than  such  kind  of 
help  or  aid  as  the  Angel  in  the  Prophet  Zachary  speaketh  of, 
saying,  *'  Neither  by  an  army  nor  strength,  but  by  my  Spirit, 
''  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts^''/'  "Which  grace  and  favour  of 
divine  assistance  having  not  in  one  thing  or  two  shewed  itself, 
nor  for  some  few  days  or  years  appeared,  but  in  such  sort  so 
long  continued,  our  manifold  sins  and  transgressions  striving 
to  the  contrary;  what  can  we  less  thereupon  conclude,  than 
that  God  would  at  leastwise  by  tract  of  time  teach  the  World, 
that  the  thing  which  he  blesseth,  defendeth,  keepeth  so 
strangely,  cannot  choose  but  be  of  him  ?  Wherefore,  if  any 
refuse  to  believe  us  disputing  for  the  verity  of  religion  esta- 
blished, let  them  believe  God  himself  thus  miraculously  working 
for  it,  and  wish  life  even  for  ever  and  ever  unto  that  glorious 
and  sacred  instrument  whereby  he  workvth. 

««  [Exod.  xvii.  13.]  «7  Za-h.  iv.  6. 
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